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JAPAN OF 1898. 


t is during this year that things in 

Japan have come to assume de- 
finite shape out of chaos. The true 
significance of civilization has at 
length dawned upon the mind of the 
people. Abstract problems have be- 
come practical, 
liberty and personal rights is now 
av important question of the people, 
by whom the true import of individ- 
uality has come to be appreciated. 
Leading statesmen have been led to 
see the defects of their policy, which 
was based on material civilization. 
These are all the signs of the progress, 
so far achieved by the nation. But, 
taking a general view of the country 
from the other side, we find several 
shortcomings of her people. There 
are many individuals, who. have been 
well educated, and shown their 


The enjoyment of 
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ability and usefulness, but society 
at large stands far back, and some- 
times, leads the individuals to disap- 
pointment. The actual state of 
Japan may be likened to a starry 
night, the stars standing for the 
advanced individuals; and the dark 
sky, for society. It is not the sky 
but the stars that lead the nation, 
This being true, the half-civilized 
state of the Japanese society may 
not be a real regret, for the individ- 
uals can, and-will, educate society 
as well as lead. But that which is 
really regrettable is the narrowness 
of their taste. They can hardly have 
any interest in what is not within 
their own profession. Most of them 
have become specialists, to the detri- 
ment of their manhood. They know 
that they are business-men or pro- 
fessional workers, but have almost 
forgotten that they are men. Japan 
which was politically emancipated 
from feudalism, has again bound 
herself to that of thought and taste. 
It is not too much to say that there 
are few men but many experts, and 
that these experts are shut up with- 
in the narrow sphere of their special 
work. In short, Japan has made 
one-sided progress. But, putting 
aside such a general remark, let us 
ask, What is the special point 
which should command our atten- 
tion in this review? And we shall 
get the answer that it is the practical 
solution of what a constitutional 
government is, of what should be 
done for the coming mixed residence, 
and of social problems. Let us now 
proceed to a more detailed investiga- 
tion of these points, and it will be 
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seen whether Japanese civilization 
is one-sided or not. 


T.—Political. 


It was toward the end of last year 
that the Matsukata Cabinet collaps- 
ed, soon after it had dissolved the 
Eleventh Diet. The cause of the 
collapse was that the Cabinet had 


no prospect of getting the majority | 


of the members of the Diet returned 
on its side. 
once more called upon the field. 
Having failed in his attempt to get 
either Count Itagaki or Count Okuma 
for the parliamentary support of his 
Cabinet, he succeeded in enrolling 
Count Inouye into the Cabinet. 
The budget, prepared by this ex- 
perienced financier, Count Inouye, 
could not get the approval of the 
Twelfth Diet. Then Marquis Ito 
resorted to the usual method of dis- 
solving the Diet. Now, the most 
influential political parties in Japan 
were at that time the Liberals and 
the Progressionists, but they stood 
against each other, while neither of 
them could control the majority of 
the Diet. Marquis Ito meant by 
the dissolution of the Diet to take 
the advantage of this rupture be- 
tween the two parties. They were, 
however, patriotic enough to for- 
get their enmities, for the cause of 
the constitutional government, and 
to unite themselves against the so- 
called clan government. . A new 
political party, the Constitutional 
Party by name, was the result of 
their amalgamation. It was at this 
juncture that Marquis Ito managed 
the affairs wisely and- admirably, 
against strong objections raised by 
conservatists. He at once sent his 
resignation and made his colleagues 
follow his example, but, at the same 
time, advised the Emperor to let the 
Constitutional Party form a new 
Cabinet. Then the - Sovereign 
promptly obeyed his advice, invited 
Counts Okuma and Itagaki, the 


Then Marquis Ito was | 


leaders of the new party, to the 
Palace, and ordered them to form a 


| new Cabinet, on the condition that 


Marquis Saigo and Viscount Katsura 
should respectively remain with the 
portfolios of .the Minister of the 
Navy and of the Minister of War. 
It may perhaps be above the dis- 
cussion or understanding of the 
Japanese subjects why the Emperor 
proposed such a condition and re- 
frained from giving the whole Cabi- 
net over to the Constitutional Party, 
which controlled the majority of 
the Diet. The new Okuma-Itagaki 
Cabinet was formed, and all the im- 
portant posts were occupied by the 
leading members of the Party, ex- 
cept those of the Navy and the War 
Department. Japanese politics thus 
came to assume quite a new situa- 
tion, though not entirely. The clan- 
government, which had stood aloof 
from the political parties, received 
a blow, though not a final one. 
The people have come to be directly 
interested in politics. They have 
been led to make a practical solution 
of political problems by themselves 
and for themselves. Under such 
circumstances, the new Government 
made a reform on the official orga- 
nization, by which yen 750,000 were 
curtailed, and then prepared a bud- 
get, which runs thus in substance : 
“The yearly expenditure of Japan, 
previous to the year 1895, had been 
yen 90,000,000, while the figure was 
almost doubled in the next year, on 
account of the post-bellum move- 
ment. Then the figure made a 
greater increase last year, until it 
has become yen 220,000,000, while 
the budget for this fiscal year pro- 
vided yen 230,000,000 to meet the 
expansion of works. The figure for 
the thirty second fiscal year shall | 
also be about the same. That the 
prices of commodities have made a 
rapid increase since the late war, 
and that the country has come to 
need a larger amount for different — 
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kinds of schemes, as the result of 
the victory and as the preparation 
for the operation of the Revised 
Treaties, are the chief causes of the 
expausion of the finance. Of all the 
items in the successive budgets for 
last several years, that for the Navy 
and the army has made the most con- 
spicuous increase. The expense for 
these two departments had been yen 
80,000,000, while it reached to yen 
120.000,000 this year. Now, it was 
decided, to meet this increase of ex- 
penditure, that the ratio of the in- 
come-tax, of sake-tax, and several 
other taxes should be increased.” * 

Now, these taxes are all’ to be 
defrayed by the commercial and 
industrial circles + of the people, 
while the farmers and Jand-owners 
are entirely exempted from this 
burden. Why was such a partial 
means adopted ? simply because the 
Diet consists of the representatives 
of the latter class, to a greater 
extent. The people have thus come 
to be much interested in Japanese 
politics, and the political parties and 
the business-men have come nearer 
to each other. 

The general programme of the 
budget having thus been decided, 
the Cabinet busied itself in the pre- 
paration of the different bills to be 
submitted to the thirteenth session 
of the Diet. But the two great 
Obstacles stood against the way of 
the Cabinet, the rivalry between the 
Liberal and Progressive Ministers, 
chosen from the Constitutional 
Party, and the difficulty of gaining 
the majority of the members of the 
House of Peers on the side of the 
new government. It is but natural 
that most of the members of that 
House bad no sympathy with the 
progressive statesmen, for it is in 
this House that conservatism reigns. 


*The Mainichi Shimbun. +The number of 


this class of the people is said to.be 9,700,000, 


that is, 24 per cent of the whole population. 


But it is a very regrettable matter 
that those statesmen who succeeded, 
to a greater measure, in forming a 
party - cabinet, should forget the 
thirty years’ struggle for the cause 
of a constitutional government, and 
divide themselves into smatler part- 
ies. The two sections of the Con- 
stitutional Party, the Liberals and 
the Progressionists, after having 
dealt a great. blow on their common 
enemy, the clan-government, be- 
came, to the detriment of their own 
honour, so selfish that they neglect- 
ed almost everything but the equal 
distribution of offices between them. 
The spoils system occupied the whole 
mind of these statesmen! Mean- 
while, Mr. Ozaki, the Minister of 
Education and an able and enlight- 
ened politician, had unintentionally 
opened the way for the downfall of 
the first party-cabinet. A republican 
government was referred to in his 
speech delivered before a large con- 
eregation of educationalists. He 
meant to say that such rich men 
as Messrs. Iwasaki and Mitsui 
would likely be elected president, 
if we suppose we had a democratic 
government in Japan, but the people 
of America would never elect Van- 
derbilf or any other millionaires. 
By this reference, he intended to 
call the attention of the education- 
alists to the fact that mammonism 
is gaining so much influence among 
the people. He had better re- 
frained from such a reference, when 
so many of the foolish conservatists 
were eager to find any fault or 
mistake in him. But it passed his 
mouth anyhow. They twisted this 
reference, made foolish fuss, pro- 
posed sententious arguments and 
far-fetched opinions, and what not. 
They used all kinds of rhetorical 
devices to slander the Minister as 
recommending a democratic govern- 
ment to the people. The Emperor 
who had, until that time, committed 
all affairs to his Ministers, was at 
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last induced to condescend himself 
as to make a special investigation 
about the so-called ‘‘ democratic 
speech.’ The promising statesman 
fell a victim! He was advised to 
send in his resignation, and complied 
with the advice. The balance of 
power between the two sections of 
the Cabinet and the Constitutional 
Party was thus broken. The Pro- 
eressionists had, for the time being, 
gained the ascendency over the 
Liberals, which resulted in the resig- 
nation of Count Itagaki and the 
Liberal Ministers. Then Count Oku- 
ma, the Minister President and the 
leader of the Progressionists, made a 
bold step in recommending to the 
Emperor several of them, as the can- 
didates for the vacancies. But the 
Emperor did not give him any an- 
swer for many days. ‘The Premier 
was puzzled, and soon sent Ins re- 
signation with the remaining Minis- 
ters, who did the same. Thus the 
first party-cabinet in Japan suffered 
a miserable end. 

A reacting tendency setin. The 
Conservatists* took the advantage 
of the failure of the Okuma-Cabinet, 
and cried for the revival of the clan- 
government, which had tried to 
stand aloof from political parties. 
It was even proposed that a part of 
the Constitution should be suspended 
in order that the so-called trans- 
cendental cabinet might be formed. 
Under such circumstances, Marquis 
Yamagata, who had been regarded 
as one of the leaders of the clan- 
government, was invested with the 
post of Premier. No members of 
any political parties weze invited 
into his Cabinet. Some feared wheth- 
er this ‘transcendental Cabinet” 
would dare to suspend the Constitu- 
tion, in the case when it fails to get 
parliamentary support. But lo! the 
potent tide of progressive civilization 

*Many of the members of the House of Peers, 


and of the military circle, and scme of the Privy 
Councilors 


swept such an ignoble idea far into 
the abyss of darkness. The Cabinet 
has recently come to an understand- 
ing with the Liberals. It is said 
that Marquis Yamagata promised 
them to adopt their programme and 
share his fortunes with them., What 
will be the result of this understand- 
ing, we have yet tosay. At any rate, 
it is a matter for congratulation that 
the people have come to understand 
what a significant difference there 
is between an absolute monarchy 
and a constitutional government. 

Some complain that the Japanese 
Cabinet is short-lived, that 16 chang- 
es so often. But is it not an 
undeniable fact that the general 
tendency of social, industvial, com- 
mercial, and all other affairs of the 
nation is upward, in spite of the 
frequent changes of Cabinet ? Is this 
not enough in teaching us that the 
so-called ‘‘ principle of all-powerful 
government’’ is but a superstition ? 
The difficulties and failures of the 
successive Cabinets and of the politi- 
cal parties are a very cheap price, 
to be paid for the Constitution, when 
compared with the Western peoples, 
who gained their constitutions by 
the sacrifice of lives. 

It was a funny and yet an interest- 
ing spectacle to see that the two 
sections of the Constitutional Party 
tried each to keep the name, when 
they separated. ‘The final issue of 
their struggles was that the Liberals 
have come to keep the name, while 
the Progressionists have taken the 
name of the Constitutional Party 
proper. From this, it may be seen 
that both of the parties have no dif- 
ference in their fundamental prin- 
ciple that they expect to bring the 
constitutional government into com- 
pletion. Their only. difference is 
mere sentiment. It is very strange 
that many of the two parties agree 
with the present Cabinet in the 
increase of land-tax, while the two 
parties stand opposed, one being 
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pro-government and the other, anti- 
government. Likely the former 
will divide themselves, on the eve 
the bill* of the increase of land-tax 
shall be submitted to the Diet. 
Then what will the government do, 
in order that they may control the 
majority in the Diet? This is the 
question at present (the 5th of 
December). 

Concerning Formosa, + the people 
in the home-land seem to have neg- 
lected to pay any particular atten- 
tion, except the members of the 
Formosan Association, which con- 
sists of many leading statesmen and 
officials, under the presidency of 
Viscount Katsura. Its object is to 
investigate the historical, geographi- 
cal, civil and social affairs of the 
island, the result of which investiga- 
tion being published in a paper, in 
which valuable articles on the island 
appear. As to the diplomatic affairs 
of the country, much. is kept in 
secret and the question is both 
delicate and complicated, so that 
it can bardly be dealt with here 
in this review. 
however, be mentioned here. It is 
that Japan got, for the first time 
in her history, an opportunity of 
drafting aud publishing an accurate 
and complete notification of her 
neutrality, concerning the Hispano- 
American War. What a great dif- 
ference there is between this and 
that issued about the Franco-Prus- 
sian war in the year 1870! 


*The budget prepared by the present Cabinet, 
of which this bill is the most important item, is 
about the same as that already mentioned above. 
How to make up the deficiency of yen 40,000,000 
has been a hard uut to crack, through all the 
Cabinets since the late war. The remainder of 
the indemnity, which amounts to some yen 72,000, 
000, lias been the temptation of the authorities. 
But no one has yet dared to resort to such a 
temporary means as to use it for the said deficiency. 

+ Vernacular papers now inform us that some 
of the members of the House of Peers are inves- 
tigating the political affairs of the island, with the 
object of denouncing blunders, in the Diet. 


One thing should, | 


Ti.—Social and Industrial. 


Many of the Japanese workmen 
have been led to fail in gaining a 
comfortable living, though they have 
worked honestly. To this fact the 
wide-awake class of the people has 
begun to pay much attention. Thus, 
the social problems, with their prac- 
tical significance, have at last dawned 
in the mind of the people of the Far 
East. According to — statistics 
prepared by the authorities, there are 
now 7,672 factories of different kinds, 
in which 173,600 male and 261,200 
female operatives are employed. It 
is these workmen that have fre- 
quently resorted, since last year, to 
their only arms of defense, — the 
strike. Generally speaking, their 
demands were reasonable, and their 
employers yielded and raised the 
ratio of wages. The greatest strike 
which took place in this year, was 
that of the engineers of the Nippon 
Railway Company, by which the 
communications between the capital 


and the north-eastern districts of 
Japan were disturbed, to a great 


extent, for a time. The strike algo 
ended in the triamph of the em- 
ployees. There are some rich men 
who spend $ 20,000 simply for the 
trimming of the trees in their garden, 
and $ 6,000 for keeping the pond in 
good condition, while hundreds of 
their employees receive the merest 
pittance which can hardly give them 
sufficient food and clothing. ‘The 
leading papers and magazines have 
tried to gain the attention of the 
public. The authorities prepared a 
factory-bili to be submitted to the 
Diet, which is to sit this winter. 
And this bill was, for some time, the 
topic for the vernacular papers. ‘The 
High Council of Commerce and 
Agriculture made some amendments 
to the bill, in regard to the working 
hours, the ages, the education, etc., 
of the employees. The scholars have 


‘also begun to investigate the actual 
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sociological questions and established 
a society, specially for this purpose. 
The next and closely connected 
problem, which came into vogue, is 
charity. Some schools for the poor 
were established by certain rich men. 
The authorities have also come to 
pay some attention to this, It is in 
this year that the public have paid 
special attention to the Christian 
works in this line. Indeed, the 
Christians in this land, both native 
and foreign, began to establish charity 
institutions, when the people at large 
hardly kuew what they were. So, 
the public has been led, this year, 
to investigate the condition of Christ- 
ian charity works, for it is in them 
that a comparatively good result has 
been produced. The Christians are 
the pioneers of Japan in this work! 
It was in this year that a Cabinet- 
Minister delivered a lecture in a 
Christian meeting for Christian char- 
ity works for the first time in Japan. 
We also learned, for the first time in 
our life, that the Empress favoured a 
Christian asylum with a donation of 
a certain sum of money. The Oka- 
yama, the Nasuno, the Nohi, and the 
Hokkai Orphanages, and Mr. Hara’s 
Institution for Discharged Prisoners, 
have all become the object of the 
people’s interest. All of these works 
were started much earlier than the 
public came to be interested in 
charity problems. At present there 
are many public and Buddhist in- 
stitutions established for this cause. 
It was also in this year that the 
question of prison-reform was awaken- 
ed in the mind of the people, though 
it dawned already im the mind of 
some statesmen and _ religionists, 
some time ago. Count Itagaki, who 
has been an earnest student of this 
problem, began * to put into practice 
the results of his investigation, when 
his Cabinet collapsed. In regard to 


* In regard to the chaplaincy of prisons we 
will see later. 


the treatment to be given to foreign 
prisoners, after the operation of the 
'l'reaties, the authorities have decided 
to furnish them with their own food, 
clothing, aud bed, so that they may 
not suffer, in addition to the punish- 
ment for their crime. This question 
of prisou-reform is ever arousing the 
people to attention, though Count 
Itagaki left his post. 

One of the thingsin which we are 
rejoiced, is that the vernacular 
papers came, in this year, to direct 
their attention to the foundation of 
society,—home and the position of 
women. The Jit, the Kokumin and 
the Yorodau, etc., not to say of Christ- 
ian papers, all did what they could for 
the betterment of the civil and social 
condition of Japan, though the 
method adopted by some of them is 
very questionable. It was the Jia 
that insisted upon the necessity of 
the separate living of the sons and 
their parents, when the former be- 
come married. Now, this is the very 
point to be solved, before one can 
proceed any further for the improve- 
ment of the Japanese society. Japan 
is civilized in science and politics, 
but her home, which is the founda- 
tion of the country, is a mixture of 
the new, young people with the old, 
“feudal people.” ‘These two parties 
of a Japanese home can hardly 
understand each other, for their 
education and circumstances, in 
which they were brought up, are 
entirely different. The only way to 
make good for both parties is the 
way proposed by the Jit. The 
concubinage system was visited by 
a severe blow by the Yorodzu. The 
new Civil Code is defective in this 
respect, as the readers may already 
know Japan ought to ask for the 
higher and purer influence of Christ- 
ian civilization. Without the Christ- 
ian culture and religion, Japan should 
ever be in the state of an upstart 
country, if we may use such an 
expression, whose foundation, home 
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and personal purity, is weak and 
unhealthy. 

Another thing which is worth to 
be mentioned in this part of the 
review is the extension of the means 
of communications. The Japan 
Mail Steamship Company and the 
Kastern Steamship Company, the 
two great steamship companies of 
Japan, constructed 48,500 tons of 
new steamers during the first half of 
this year, and 23,000 tons more are 
to be built, during the latter half. 
The lines to almost all the important 
ports in the world have been opened 
this year. The total length of the 
railway lines is now 1,872- miles, 
besides about the same length of 
projected lines, and the companies 
number twenty-nine. The line of 
telephone between Tokyo and Kobe 
and Osaka has been completed this 
year. That which has made very 
little advance is the use of illumina- 
tion by gass and electric light. Is 
this because the people stick to the 
serene light of the moon much more 
than to those lights artificially made ! 


ITI.—Lnterary. 


It was in this year that the 
Japanese literature which has been 
making a rapid advance through 
these twenty years, came to an ex- 
treme. depression and stagnancy. 
The Literary World, The Waseda 
Literature, The Nation's Friend, The 
Far East, and several other minor 
magazines, devoted either to belles 
lettres or to general literature, were 
all discontinued. Tbe unpropor- 
tional expansion of the Japanese 
society and politics should be counted 
as one of the causes of the standstill. 
This may be confirmed from the fact that 
The People and The Chiyoda, both 
morning papers devoted to politics, 
and The Tokyo Magazine, a monthly 
journal devoted to social affairs, were 
established this year. It is also a 
conspicuous fact that the Japanese 
papers have come to use more 


a) 


columns for social and industrial 
matters than they did years ago, 
But it is rather encouraging that 
those journals devoted to special 
sciences have kept in good condition, 
notwithstanding the blow received 
by those mentioned above. Does 
this not, however, show that the 
people have the tendency to become 
specialists, while they cease to be 
men, in the highest and the broadest 
sense of the term ? 

Let us next examine what books 
have been published this year. 
Among others, those which relate to 
civil, social, and legal matters stand 
at the head of all the books, publish- 
ed in this year. Then the dic- 
tionaries of different languages and 
commentaries on the Civil Code and 
on some other laws come next. 
Besides, many books on English 
grammar, rhetoric, conversation, etc., 
were written both by the Japanese 
themselves and by English and 
American people. 

The question in which the people 
have been much interested in this 
line is the proposal of inventing a 
hew language, appropriate for the 
people, or of making some change in 
the kana syllabary. This was, and 
is, discussed by the different papers 
and magazines. The following 
propositions were enumerated by the 
Sun, and translated in the English 
column of the Kokwmin Shimbun : 
1. Use of a strictly limited number 
of Chinese characters together with 
kana. 2. Exclusive use of kana 3. 
Adoption of Roman letters. 4. Adop- 
tion of a Huropean language (pre- 
ferably English). 5. Invention of a 
uew phonetic system fitted to the 
Japanese language. 6. Adoption of 
Korean letters. 7. Adoption of a 
stenographicsystem. And 8, Adoption 
of the visible speech. The third of 
the propositions is regarded by the 
modernized people as most pre- 
ferable. 

’ The most significant event not 
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only in this year, but in the whole 
history of Japan, which took place 
this year, is believed to be the 
publication of the several articles in 
the Sekai-no Nippon, the Nippon, and 
the Yorodzu, about the condescension 
of the Emperor to interfere in the 
dismissal of My. Ozaki from his 
office. That the HKmperor was 
beheved to have taken the initiative 
in the measure, was the cause of the 
difficulty. Thus the distinction 
between an absolute monareby and 
a constitutional government is be- 
coming clearer. 


LV.—Educational. 


The conflict between progres- 
sionists and conservatists has been 
one of the leading phenomena of this 
year, in the educational affairs of 
Japan, as in other departments, 
The coming operation of the Treaties 
has made the conflict more con- 
spicuous. Conservatists think that, 
(we doubt their sincerity very much), 
loyalty to the Imperial Household 
and nationalism are the only things, 
needed by Japan, while progres- 
sionists recognize the proper place 
of these two principles, and, at the 
same time, insist on the pressing 
necessity of a cosmopolitan spirit 
and a clear presentation of the 
significance of the Constitution. I 
can hardly believe that the con- 
servatists of the educational circles 
sincerely think that big talk about 
the Imperial Household and _ the 
Empire can make good citizens. 
The sycophantism must be rooted 
ont, before they can be converted 
into true educators’ It is the funda- 
mental principle of Dr. Inouye’s 
philosophy that phenomenon and 
neumenon are one and the same. Ac- 
cording to this view, we should not 
adhere to any special country. 
How could he be consistent in 
ae ae such a narrow v principle 

“ Japanism.” ? 


” Both the authorities and the 
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people are earnestly investigating 
about the consequences of the 
Treaties upon the education of 
Japan. It was in October that the 


High Educational Council resolved 
that ‘‘ foreignersshould not beallowed 
to establish primary schools, middle 
schools, or ordinary schools for the 
education of Japan.” It is believed 
by the public that this would not be 
the case, if the council was done in 
secret. Did the members prefer 
notoriety among theignorant, to the 
honour of the state ? 

The abolishment of all the so-called 
‘‘oagoing legislation,’ issued by Mr. 
Inouye, the former Minister of Edu- 
cation, by Mr. Ozaki, the ex-Minister 
of Education, is a noteworthy event 
in this year. All those connected 
with education, except the principals 
and kanjis, who had been prohibited 
from attending any political meeting, 
were made free from the yoke. 
Besides, the encouragement of 
eymnastic exercise and the establish- 
ment of the department of hygiene 
in all the primary schools would be 
memorable events in this year. As 
to the Doshisha, the readers are 
familar with the affairs, and there 
should be no special necessity of 
repeating ib. 


V.—Religious. 


The following is said, by The 
Hansei Zasshi, to be the result of an 
examination about the religions, 
believed by the students of ‘ three, 
large, and well-organized schools” :— 


Class A., 200 students : average age, 194 years. 


Chitistians' 3... .\ aise, est 6. 6) eee 2 
Buddhists... 27% 3). . = 5) ee 
Slit toistsiie + .« eee oa 105) yee ne 1 
Aemiostiesy. a\..% user 21 utr ee 140 
Atheists "2 ss . lace «5 0 ae 27 
Non-committal . 25% .:cl. ao eee 21 
Class B., 130 students : average age, 21$ years, 
@bristians:> ...... <b., 3. .,> ene none 
Buddhists 0... 3°." 6% «See se eee 
Shintoistel: .o. shea t eee none 
Confucianists.. .ini 0) © %) Gl ee i: 
A@MOStiGs 0 55. sc. 5 oy cleat 95 
Atheists. 0 sf: ee sees ee 26 
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Class C., 70 students: average ag, 23 and 
above (mentally well-developed). 


Christians’ 6 .°. id ieee mae, 2 
Buddhists’ s02.-- sone ee Enea 3 
Shintoiste. .i1-) 4: +. Couearanene ie none 
A PNOStICS: oe) otis. =. ie eke Eo a= 47 
Atheists) nce. een Cuenta Fh 
Non-cotnmtitall; = 5 aves ene ere 20 
This indicates very clearly the 


general tendency of the people at 
large in regard to religion. Bud- 
dhism, which is so proud of its 
history, has no more hold on the 
mind of the young people. No 
wonder that the people as a whole 
lack earnestness and resort to the 
law of expediency to the preference 
of truth, for they have no true 
religion, the very life of man, which 
keeps his personality stable and 
reliable. 

The relation of the operation of 
the ‘Treaties to religion, especially to 
Christianity, has been a matter of 
interest in the religious circles. An 
impartial conclusion was arrived at 
by Mr. Izawa, a _ distinguished 
educationalist and a member of the 
House of Peers, who investigated the 
Christian status * of Japan. Having 
stated about the Christian works and 
influence, he says, “‘I’here. would 
be no difficulty in letting Christianity 
stand on an equal footing with the 
different Buddhist and Shinto sects, 
under the same regulations of the 
state.’ We have often been enter- 
tained with the unsightly action of 
Buddhists, who believe, whether 
sincerely or not, that Christianity is 
not a recognized religion, and take 
the advantage of this mistaken 
theory. The only difference + be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity, in 
relation to the state, is not that this 
is tacitly allowed, and that, officially 
recognized, but that the latter does 


*In this counection, we reproduced, in the 
Notes, of the May Number of this magazine in- 
teresting statistics, prepared by Mr. Izawa. 

+ Religious liberty is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and it is unconstitutional to say that one 
is a recognized religion, but the other is tacitly 
admitted. 


not yet come under the regulations 
of the Department for Home Affairs, 
while the former has been under 
them. Now, Christianity having 
grown to have many works and 
certain influence, it is necessary, 
as Mr. Izawa says, to get it 
under the superintendence of the 


state. Then he goes on to say, 
“The best way is simply to 
recognize the constitutions of all 


the religious sects, allowing their 
autonomy as far as they are concerned 
with religions affairs.” This view of 
Mr, Izawa is quoted here to make it 
represent the temper of progressive 
educationalists toward Christianity. 
The Department for Home Affairs is 
also investigating this matter; and 
sent sometime ago, Mr. Okamoto to 
Europe and America, to let him 
examine the relation between the 
state and the church, in those coun- 
tries. 

The chaplaincy of the Sugamo 
Prison caused, lately, the Buddhists 
to fall into rage. Rev. Tomeoka, a 
Christian clergy, was lately employed 
in the Prison as an instructor, and 
two of the Buddhist instructors were 
dismissed, just because fifty - three 
chief-jailors agreed in recognizing 
the incapacity of some Buddhist 
instructors. ‘lhe procedure on the 
part of the authorities is nothing 
but fair. Even some of the Bud- 
dhist magazines were ashamed to see 
the Buddhists making a fuss against 
the procedure and _ Christianity. 
But what was the result of the noise? 
The Christian instructor remains in 
his office. The proverb, “ great cry 
and little wool,” keeps good for 
them. 

C. NAKAMURA. 


LITTLE O YOSHI SAN. 


HE north-eastern part of the 
- prefecture of Fukushima is 
called ‘‘ Fair Soma.’’ Yes, Soma is 
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a beautiful portion of the country. 
Through it runs the Iwaki rail-road* 
famous for its beautiful scenery. To 
the west high mountains lift their 
heads above the clouds, and in the 
east blue waves are ever rolling and 
white foam is constantly forming 
and disappearing. The mountains, 
the ocean, the sky above, the earth 
beneath with its forests, fields, rivers 
and villages,—all these make varied 
views and landscapes beantiful and 
delightful, in all seasons of the year. 
The small bay of Matsukawa, is 
said to be the Matsushima of Soma, 
on account of its beautiful views. 
The Pacific ocean looked at from 
the point of Onozaki gives a vast,— 
nay, rather boundless view, which 
is refreshing, and yet, in some sense, 
drowsy. Nakamura, capital of the 
district, is a neat, well-shaped and 
tasteful, though not very large, 
town, the garden-like old castle of 
the feudal lord of Soma being a 
permanent ornament. Yes, Soma 
well deserves to be called ‘‘ Fair.” 
Near the southern borders of the 
district of Soma some twenty miles 
south of Nakamura there lies a 
village called Otawa. Among the 
sweet girls of this village is little 
O Yoshi San (Miss Fair, or Sweet). 
She used to sleep some nights in 
the bosom of her grandfather and 
other nights with her parents, at 
her pleasure. In Japan, you know, 
a baby is brought up in the bosom 
of its mother and is carried on the 
back of its nurse. A little boy or 
girl sleeps with its mother or father, 
or with its grandmother or grand- 
father. It is never left alone at 
night. An infant has no bed of its 
own. It is well said that Japan is a 
paradise for children. All -the little 
citizens of the paradise are happy 
of course. O Yoshi San was also 
happy. But there was one thing, 


* The northern half of the Joban, or Tsuchiura- 
Iwaki line, the new one of the two lines which 
connect Tokyo and Sendai. 


only one thing which often disturbed 
her little innocent heart and clouded 
her happiness. Sad to say, O Yoshi 
San’s father and mother were not 
in full accord with each other; 
frankly speaking, they quarreled 
quite often. Thus the peace of the 
home was broken now and then. 

O Yoshi San’s grandfather, too, 
was very sorry for the fact. So he 
asked his granddaughter, one night, 
saying, ‘‘ Yoshi, do you think it is 
right that your papa and mamma 
quarrel?’ ‘‘ No,” she replied, ‘‘ it 
is a very sad thing. I am very sorry 
{Or ites Vell; Sthen.< said wher 
erandfather, “I tell you how to 
stop their quarrels and to make 
them nice and loving. It is this, 
You pray to God thus: ‘O God 
which art in heaven, make my papa 
and mamma stop quarreling, Amen!’”’ 
He repeated the words again and 
again, till the little girl had commit- 
ed them to memory. The old man 
had some faith in God and knew 
bow to pray to Him, having heard 
the Gospel preached by the Rev. 
Yoichi Honda, D.D., Principal of 
the Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, long 
ago when the latter came to the 
village to see his friends. 

Some time later, it happend that 
the father and mother of O Yoshi 
San began to quarrel for some reason 
or other, one night when she slept 
with them. Knowing what was the 
matter, O Yoshi San, about six 
years old then, got up and sat down 
quietly and prayed, with a loud 
voice, innocently yet solemnly, ‘‘O 
God which art in heaven, make my 
dear papa and mamma stop quarrel- 
ing, Amen.” The parents were 
surprised, and asked their little 
daughter who taught her to pray 
that way. ‘‘ Grandpa,’ replied she. 
Then their hearts were greatly moved 
and their eyes were filled with tears. 
The two sincerely regretted that 
their ugly behaviour had troubled 
and grieved so much both their 
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venerable old father and their inno- 
cent little daughter, and firmly made 
up their minds to act thereafter in 
an entirely different manner. At 
the same time faith as well as con- 
science was awakened in their heart. 
The old man was exceedingly glad 
to know the great change just 
happened in the heart and conduct 
of his daughter and her husband. 
With gratitude felt in the inmost 
depth of their souls the whole 
family advanced in faith. At last 
the grandfather, the father and 
mother, and the rest of the family 
were baptized by the Rev. W. H. 
Hoy, of Sendai, on August 20th, 
1896. They are all good Christians, 
the old yet vigorous grandfather 
being especially earnest. Now the 
distant country home is quiet and 
sweet, the family is peaceful and 
happy. O Yoshi San has regained 
her paradise, and her innocent heart 
and lovely face are always bright 
and shining like a sunbeam.—J./\M. 


JAPANESE IMPERSONALITY, 


By Ernest W. Ciement, M.A, 


“The Soul of the Far East.” 


A fascinating writer (Percival 

Lowell) some years ago wrote 
a clever book, entitled ‘“‘ The soul of 
the Far East,’ to demonstrate that 
orientals in general, and the Japan- 
ese in particular, have no soul! He 
must not, however, be understood as 
advocating thereby bald materialism 
within even a limited range of ap- 
plication ; for he is, on the contrary, 
an ardent spiritualist in the sense 
in which this word is technically 
used in philosophy. He _ would 
merely imply and teach that the 
idea of individuality, of personality, 
of that something which differen- 
tiates human beings one from an- 
other even in the same race, nation 
or family, seems to be lacking in the 


oriental world, That book is very 
interesting, and, on the whole, quite 
accurate ; though in some instances 
it is evident that the author has car- 
ried his inferences to an unwarranted 
extreme. But it may not be un- 
profitable to notice some of the most 
striking evidences that individuality 
is not a quality of oriental civiliza- 
tion, as developed in Japan, but that 
impersonality is a prominent element 
of the old Japanese civilization. 


No Birthdays in Japan. 


As a chronological order in this 
instance is likewise a logical order, 
we affirm first that a Japanese is not 
accorded sufficient individuality to 
have a birthday of his own in the 
sense in which we use that word 
with reference to anniversaries. The 
other day I asked one of my stu- 
dents: ‘* When is your birthday ?” 
He replied that it was in such a 
year; for he cared nothing for the 
annual recurrence of that particular 
day. Every Japanese child is reck- 
oned a year old on the first day of 
the next calendar year after birth, 
even if he was born on the last day 
of December; so that it is quite 
proper to say that ‘‘New Year’s day 
is a common birthday for the com- 
munity, a sort of impersonal an- 
niversary ’’ of the whole nation. And 
of much greater importance than 
the anniversary of the birth of a 
single child, are the two great an- 
nual festivals; one for the girls on 
the third day of the third month, 
and one for the boys on the fifth day 
of the fifth month. These events, 
commemorating the birth, not of any 
particular boy or girl, but of girls 
and boys in general, are . observed 
with great eclat, and are among the 
most prominent festivals of this 
festive nation. 

The reason why individual. birth- 
days are not considered -of import- 
ance here, is that a Japanese is born 
to work out, not his own individual 
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destiny, but that of an unbroken 
family line. Hach Japanese is mere- 
ly a member of a family ; and each 
family is only one unit of this na- 
tion; in both cases the interests of 
each integral part are completely 
swallowed up in the general welfare 
of the whole. ‘‘'The empire is one 
great family; the family is a little 
empire.” It is impossible here to go 
into detail on this phase of the 
subject ; it is possible only to give a 
few points. 


Numerical ‘‘ Given Names.” 


Ifanything ought to establish per- 
sonality it is what we call the 
“siven name;’ but in Japanese 
many such names are not so much 
personal, but rather numeral. “ 'T'a- 


? 


ro,’ for instance, means “largest 
F ” 7 CKD Sips = , seve: 

mele” 1, e., first born son; 

“Jiro” means ‘‘second male;” 


“Goro” means ‘‘ fifth male,” etc., 
etc. A male Japanese, moreover, 
may entirely lose his identity, we 
may say, by frequent changes of 
both given name or surname, ac- 
cording to various circumstances. 
We have in the Tokyo Baptist 
Academy a student who answers 
indiscriminately to either ‘ Taka- 
hashi”’ or ‘‘ Tatsumi.” A Japanese 
may change his given name upon 
reaching manhood ; he may have it 
changed any time to commemorate 
some important event in his life; 
and he may change his surname by 
‘adoption into another family. It 
is by no méans an uncommon thing 
for a young man to be adopted as 
the heir of a sonless family by 
marrying the eldest daughter; in 
which case not the bride, but the 


bridegroom suffers a change of 
name. This matter of marriage, 
indeed, is always an important 


element in emphasizing imperson- 
ality, because neither individual con- 
cerned has any choice, but both are 
married off to suit the social con- 
venience of family. It is a pure and 


simple mercantile transaction «in 
which the bridegroom is fitted out 
by his father with a bride just as 
with a suit of clothes. Thus it is 
that personal love, as we know it, 
love of an individual for his or her 
sake, is practically unknown in 
Japan. The treatment of children 
as chattels is seen, also, in the sale 
of a daughter to the keeper of a 
house of ill fame. 


The individual Lost in the Clan. 


The individuality of a Japanese 
under the old feudal régime was also 
swallowed up in the clan. Hach 
feudal lord, for instance, was held 
responsible for the acts of his 
samural (knights). But when a 
samurai formally severed his con- 
nection with his clan, thus becoming 
a ronin (‘‘ wave men’’), he became 
individually responsible for his own 
acts, and could thus freely carry out 
schemes of revenge, as in the famous 
case of the ‘‘ Forty-seven Ronins.” 

Again individuality was consid- 
erably repressed by the Chinese 
system of education which prevailed 
and put every student through the 
same mold. Or, if it was a matter 
of business or profession, the son 
inherited that, just as he inherited 
the family property. He was not 
selected for any trade because of 
special fitness therefor, except as 
the accumulated practice of genera- 
tions must have developed a special 
talent. He was born, not made, to 
his trade; thus ‘eventually the 
man is lost in the manner: as one 
of many instances, kutsuya, which 
means literally, ‘‘shoe-house,’”’ or 
‘““shoe-shop,’ means also ‘‘ shoe- 
maker.’ The same tendency is 
evident in the fact that the word 
mono, meaning ‘‘thing,” is used 
even of persons without casting any 
slur. And the Chinese expression 
which is used for the idea of 
‘“‘individual,’’ means literally ‘one 
piece man,” in which the character 
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for ‘‘ piece” is the same as the one 
used in speaking of a piece of 


baggage ! 
Impersonality of Language. 


‘hese examples of the imperson- 
ality of the Japanese language lead’ 
one naturally to further illustrations. 
Distinctions of gender and number 
are, in general, entirely lacking in 
nouns, as are those of number and 
person in verbs. It is this extensive 
use of glittering generalities rather 
than of discriminating particulars 
that produced this apparently curious 


dialogue in English between the 
writer and one of his pupils: 
(Teacher) ‘‘ How many brothers 


have you?” (Pupil) ‘I have four 
brothers but they are all girls.” 
Verbs, moreover, are impersonal, 
not only in that they show in form 
no distinctiou between first, second 
and third persons, but also in that 
they are grammatically subjectless. 
We are so accustomed to the use of 
a subject, even if it 1s no more than 
an indefinite ‘‘it,’ as in our own 
impersonal verbs, and we are so 
dependent logically as well as gram- 
matically, upon a clear expression 
of a subject, that, when we fall upon 
an intricate Japanese sentence with 
impersonal verbs, we often ask in 
despair: ‘* What is this all about ?” 
Impersonality in the Japanese 
language is carried to its logical 
conclusion by the utter absence of 
pure personal pronouns, The student 
of the Tokyo Baptist Academy, like 
the great majority of their class, use 
boku (‘f servant ’’) of themselves and 
kimi ( lord’’) to each other. Com- 


mon words representing the first 
personal pronoun mean, “ self,” 
“stupid thing,’ ‘‘ hands front,” 


“junior ;” those representing the 
second personal pronoun mean ‘ that 
side,” ‘‘ honorable front,” ‘‘ senior ;”’ 
and those representing the third 
person mean “ that honorable side,” 
that man,” etc. In fact, a speaker 


recognizes no distinction, except 
that of two sides; and even this 
distinction is made by the use, not of 
personal pronouns, but of non-per- 
sonal honorifics and humilifices. Ifa 
man isspeaking about “{ajdirty house,” 
“falstupid woman,’ “[a] foolish child,” 
those uncomplimentary expressions 
a priort represent his own house, 
wife and child; but ‘“‘ magnificent 
mansion,” ‘lord {ly} wife’ and 
‘“ wise child”? represent, of course, 
not his own, but another’s posses- 
sions. 


An Altruistie Civilization. 


It is indeed evident that this 
practice of referring to the first 
person in such an indefinite and 


depreciatory way is related, (whether 
as cause or effect, [ cannot say), to 
the altruistic nature of Japanese 
civilization. That capital letter of 
the first person singular in English 
represents, I believe, the strongly 
egoistic character of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, the self-assertiveness of 
the Anglo-Saxon individual; while 
the constant use of humble and 
honorific expressions in Japanese 
exhibits the altruistic nature of 
Japanese civilization, the self-ab- 
negation of the Japanese individual. 

The impersonal feature of the 
Japanese language is again illustrated 
in the rare use of the figure of 
speech called personification, even 
though similar metaphors are fre- 
quently employed. Not even such 
weak personification as making an 
abstract or inanimate object the 
apparent subject of a transitive verb 
is strictly proper. For instance, a 
Japanese instead of saying, ‘‘ Science 
teaches us so and so,’ would express 
the same thought with the words, 
‘““We are taught by science,” in 
which science is an. instrument, and 
not an agent. Itis true that many 
of the deities of the Shinto Pantheon 
seem to be natural phenomena 
personified, especially in such cases 
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as the worship of the sun as “O 
Tento Sama” and the moon as “ O 
Tsuki Sama, in which expressions 
““Sama’’ is the same word as that 
applied to persons, like our ‘ Mr.,” 
“Mrs.” or ‘‘ Miss.” And yet that 
very word, meaning literally ‘ ap- 
pearance,” ‘condition,’ even in its 
application to human beings, appears 
to be devoid of distinction of sex, 
age and other personal qualities. 
probably, therefore, it is true that 
those personifications of natural 
phenomena were to a Japanese ‘‘ but 
explanations of facts and had no 


claim upon his faney. His ideal 
world remained as utterly im- 
personal as if it had never been 


born.”’ 

The regard of Japanese for nature 
affords still further illustration of 
the slight tendency to personification. 
Seldom, indeed, do we find this 
people fancying, for instance, that 
a female spirit inhabits a tree or 
that fairies live in the woods. ‘They 
“worship,” if we may use that term, 
a cherry tree for itself and its 
blossoms, but no more. 

« \ primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more’; 
but, though “ nothing more” than a 
primrose or a cherryblossom, as 


such, it was and is worthy of 
admiration. 
Their art likewise shows this 


tendency ; it is at once both intensely 
realistic and suggestive, but im- 
personal, ‘‘A Japanese painting is 


a poem rather than a picture’; and | 


“far eastern pictures are epigrams 
rather than descriptions.” 


The Influence of Buddhism. 


It would be a very interesting 
study to try to ascertain how much 
influence Buddhism had in developing 
this peculiar feature of Japanese 
civilization. It is quite significant 
that the above mentioned deities, 
personifications. of natural phe- 


nomena, belong to pure Shinto. 
Buddhism, in fact, is an impersonal 
religion ; it teaches that personality 
is ‘a cruel deception and a snare’; 
it “ would have us purify ourselves 
that we may lose all sense of self 
for evermore’’; and its Nirvana is ‘‘a 
blessed impersonal immortality.” 

Christanity, on the other hand, is 
a distinctively personal religion ; 
“at tacitly takes for granted the 
desirability of personal existence, 
and promises the certainty of 
personal immortality”; and it teaches 
us “to purify ourselves that we may 
enjoy countless eons of that bettered 
self hereafter.” When, therefore, 
missionaries talk to the Japanese 
about a ‘‘ personal God,”’ a “‘ personal 
Saviour,” ‘personal communion,” 
they experience great difficulty in 
conveying such expressions to the 
minds of their hearers. 

In the first place, because the idea 
of personality is lacking in the 
Japanese mental constitution, there 
is absolutely no word in their 
language to express that idea. In 
the Christian theological seminaries 
and training schools of this empire 
the English word “ personal’’ has 
to be transferred and given a 
Japanese pronunciation (‘‘ peruso- 
nara”); and its meaning must be 
laboriously and carefully explained. 
But to understand this explanation 
and its illustrations, to us so simple 
and intelligible, but to them so 
strange and incomprehensible, de- 
mands a complete readjustment of 
their intellectual concepts. They 
may, in a general and vague way 
come to believe that, instead of eight 
myriads of deities, there is Only one 
God; that a holy man, sent from 
heaven, once lived and died for the 
sins of the world; and even that a 
sort of ghost is hovering about them, 
as many of their own superstitions 
teach. 

. But the conception of God, the 
Father, as a personality concerned 
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with them, and one to whom they 
may speak as to an earthly father ; 
of Christ, the Son, as an elder 
brother and a personal intercessor in 
their behalf, and of the Holy Spirit 
as a personal guide, teacher and 
comforter ;—all these ideas are of 
slow and late development. The 
full force and deep meaning of such 
expressions as “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd,” ‘My Lord and my 
God,” ‘“‘ Thy will be done,” ‘‘ Abide 
in me,’ ‘‘Jesus is: “mine,” and 
scores of others that have been a 
personal comfort to thousands of 
believers are not carried over in the 
translation of the Bible into the 
Japanese language. 

But the teaching of the English 
and other strongly personal languages 
and of Christianity is bearing fruit, 
in that ‘individuality’ is being 
urged as an important element in 
the progress of the nation, and the 
value of the ‘‘ personal equation ”’ as 
a factor in modern civilization is 
more and more recognized. And, if 
the influence of individuality, of 
personality, becomes acknowledged 
in social and educational spheres, in 
secular matters, it will also become 
vecognized in religious matters, and 
the personal element of Christianity 
will be better understood and ap- 
preciated. There is no doubt that 
the Japanese, like all other people, 
need to make religion a personal 
matter, to apply it directly to 
individual life, to experience personal 
communion with a personal God, a 
personal Saviour, and a_ personal 
Spirit who will guide into all truth. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
THE STANDARD. 


EXPERIENCES OF A CHRISTIAN 
OFFICER IN THE LATE WAR. 


LIEUTENANT X. 


(Continued). 
IX. My Small Library. 


UR’ destiny was first to take 

J the Pescadores Islands. Then 
I thought that possibly after the 
capture of that place we might stay 
there long. I can not spent time 
without a library. Of course, I can 
not take many books. But I could 
allot a certain space of my trunk 
to books, at least as much as other 
officers are filling with tobacco. I 
put in the following books. 

1.—The Holy Bible, the Inter- 
national Teacher’s Edition, a gift 
of Pres. H. 

2.—A Japanese pocket New Testa- 
ment. My friend who is as intimate 
with me as a brother and whom 
I may call sometime indeed with 
that title, gave to me this book, 
telling me that this was the life of 


Cromwell and of Gordon on the 
field of battle. 
8.—Das Neue Testament. This I 


took so as not to forget my German. 
The hope of future study was not 
entirely put away from me, 

5.—The Koran. 

6.—Kishinron, a Buddhistie book, 
which contains the main points of 
Maha- Yana. 

7:—Shisho (four books, or Dai- 
gaku, Chuyo, Rongo of Confucius, 
and Mencius). These I took, be- 
cause | had interest in the study of 
Comparative Religion. 

8.—Gospel Hymns. An old pock- 
et book presented to me as a dear 
memento by the one of whom I 
spoke in Chapter V. What good 
these books did for me, is beyond 
description. 


X. The Voyage. 


We left Ujina on March 6th, and 
spent a few days in Saseho Harbor, 
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At 10 o’clock a.m., March 15th, the 
United Squadrons, composed of the 
Main Squadron and the first Flying 
Squadron, under Vice-Admiral Ito, 
left Saseho. Transport ships, carry- 
ing our Mixed Detachment, followed 
them. At the mouth of the Bay, 
the Naval Band in a boat gave 
farewell music for us all. We on 
board waved our handkerchiefs at 
them, and at our country. Gradually 
the peaks and the islands of Kiushu 
disappeared under the horizon. ‘lhe 
sea became rough by and by. I 
am not going to tell you stories of 
the voyage in detail. But I must 
mention one thing. That is a fearful 
attack of Cholera. It made its first 
appearance in the §$.S. Kagoshima 
Maru, in which the Ist Battalion 
was, with the Commander and 
Staff of the Detachment. Three 
soldiers of my sub-company were 
among those first attacked. At first 
the Doctors, to keep’ others quiet, 
did not say that it was Cholera, 
One night it was very dark and 
there was heavy rain. I went down 
to the room of the sick, and found 
my good soldiers suffering, and only 
half-clad because of the heat. One 
of them said, ‘‘ Lietenant, [ am very 
sad that I came so far and I can do 
no service on the field. This is my 
only regret.” Then his comrade 
asked him whether he would have 
some words to be carried to his 
home. ‘‘ Nothing,” was the answer. 
I was deeply touched, but trying to 
be firm, told him, that though he 
might die now, that was equal to 
the death in the field, and then I 
spoke of the existence of God and 
of the immortality of the human soul. 
Perhaps this was almost a new 
story to him and others around him. 
But he said he understood it. I 
had with me only three pieces of 
“Ame” cake,—a gift from foreign 
ladies at Hiroshima,—and they were 
distributed to the three suffering 
ones. We navigated through the 
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sea between Liu-Kiu and Formosa 
and rounded the South Cape of the 
latter and on the 20th day of March 
temporarily anchored near the Poe- 
Tau Island of the Rover Group. 
The same night my two soldiers 
died. ‘Their corpses were put in 
wooden boxes to be buried under 
the dark blue sea. I wrote words 
of sorrow to read at the funeral. 
It was a dark night and rainy. All 
the lanterns on board were extin- 
guished to escape detection by the 
foe. I could not read, and only 
recited from memory the words of 
sorrow and then offered a prayer. 
Never had I attended such a funeral, 
and indeed never had I expected 
to perform the work of a_ priest 
myself in such a way. After this, 
several others died, but this was 
only the beginning of a great number 
of deaths after landing. The next 
day [ must fight my first battle, 
and possibly that may be my last 
one. I wrote that night the follow- 
ing lines in my dairy. 

‘“My past life of 25 years has 
not been in vain. ‘here are many 
regrets on looking back. But what 
I have to thank God above all is 
that my life was a life of hope. All 
circumstances, all hindrances and 
all friends served to develop this 
hope within me. Though my life 
ends now, my hope will be fulfilled 
in some way and my soul will live 
to eternity.” 


XI. Last Words be the Future 
of the Pescadores. 


On account of storm, the landing 
was postponed for two days. Late 
at night of the 22nd, I sat in my 
cabin. That afternoon I heard of 
the general plan of the Staff-captain, 
and the Admiral’s command of 
attack on the next morning. A 
thought occured to me what would 
be the future of the islands now 
kefore me. I was sure of our victory, 
but I was very anxious. of 
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the future government. I recalled 
before me the horrible picture of 
England’s reign in India after its 
conquest, so vividly depicted by the 
pen of Macaulay. Thus I wrote 
the following letter. 

“To the future governor of the 
Pescadores after its occupation :— 

The Will of Heaven is now being 
revealed in Kast-Asia. The people 
of Nippon stood up with a magnifi- 
cent mission. I am going to fight 
and die for this mission. No hope 
of worldly honor but only to do my 
duty for Heaven, State, and Truth. 
There is one thing that causes my 
anxiety, and I leave it to you ina 
few words. 

Do we not say ‘that the region to 
which we are related shall be the 
place of eternal occupation ? ‘Then, 
is this righteous war of helping 
Corean independence turned into 
a war of mere plunder? It will 
be so, if we simply enjoy selfish 
desire of conquest. But if we, 
under Heaven’s command, try to 
lay the foundation to enlarge the 
limit of influence, of true civilization 
and righteousness, it can not be so. 

Then our fighters must engage in 
battle with compassion for the enemy 
and with prayer to Heaven, and 
those who govern the people and 
all our country-men who stay here 
must indeed lead this people with 
the spirit of philanthropy. 

Religion and morality are the 
greatest concerns of human _ life 
and the fountain heads of human 
thoughts and activities. If you 
think gravely and reverently on the 
future of this region and of the 
relation between this place and the 
mission of our country, it must 
be your first duty to cultivate the 
minds and hearts of our country- 
men and soldiers who would live 
here, by the light of religious 
morality, and then its good influence 
will reach to the natives. In this 
way alone, you can avoid the faults 
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so common to victors and the future 
demoralization so natural to emi- 
grants; and you can introduce a 
spiritual civilization along with ma- 
terial development into the Orient. 
If not, the fate of extended Rome, 
her decay and failure, will be your 
rewards. 

Such great a responsibility of lead- 
ing the human mind, is improper for a 
dying religion of simple calmness. 
Only Christianity which recognizes 
God, respects humanity, and believes 
in the victory of truth and right- 
eousness and in the great progress 


of this world is fit for it. Chris- 
tianity in Nippon is weak yet. Still 


there are good aud able Christians. 
It will not be difficult to find a man 
who wishes to sacrifice himself for 
this great work. If you have clear 
insight and good judgment to de- 
pend on such a man, it is more 
than mere good of our country. 
March 22nd, 28th year of Meiji, 
12 o’clock p.m., Lieutenant X. 
Near the Poe T'au Island.’ . 
This letter I left in the hands of 
a newspaper reporter who became 
my friend during the voyage. He 
belonged to the Kokumin Shinbun, 
and though he was not a Christian 
himself, he had many Christian 
friends in his Shinbunsha, and I 
was glad to speak with him. I 
told him to let this paper speak 
for myself, if I died; if not, to 
return it to me. He, without my 
consent, had shown the paper to 
Colonel H., and sent it to his Editor, 
and then asked my excuse. 


XII. Landing and Fighting. 


March 28rd is the day of my first 
battle. Early in that morning we 
left the Rover Group. The First 
Flying Squadron bombarded the 
Ki’ong-Pak Fort. About noon, just 
before landing, I stood in my cabin 
alone. Every preparation was done. 
I left all my books in my trunk, 


except one,—that is my hymn book. 
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I offered a short prayer and then 
took out that book from my pocket 
and without any intention opened 
the book. My eye fell on the 
following lines. 
‘“‘ This day the noise of battle, 

The next, the victor’s song ; 

To him that overcometh ; 

A crown of life shall be; 


He with the King of Glory 
Shall reign eternally.” 


I read this and said, ‘‘ good,” to 
myself and went on deck to lead my 
men to the shore. It is useless to 
describe the details of battle after 
landing, for it is beyond my object. 
I simply note down the ‘general 


outline, not to loose the thread 
of narration. That afternoon, our 
battalion which landed as the ad- 


vanced guard of onr Detachment, 
was met by several hundred of the 
enemy’s infantry. We fought our 
first battle successfally. I must 
confess to you that on the field I 


almost forgot what I wrote the night 
before,—that is, compassion for the 
Enemy. The war spirit was high 
in me, and I was as glad to conquer 
as the others. That evening my 
sub-company was ordered to keep 
night watch in a little village. I 
always enjoyed to see the sunset. 
The golden cloud seems to indicate 
to me an ideal world. This evening, 
the sun was setting behind Fisber 
Island. Some of the enemy on 
the opposite shore would fire at 
us from time to time. Fallen corpses 
of the defeated were around me. I 
looked at the rays of the setting 
sun, and meditated on the beauty 
of the scenery. Shall we see the 
morrow’s sun? How near was 
Heaven to me then, and my heart, 
oh, how pure and serene! Let our 
usual days be like this, and we shall 
be holy. 


(To be continued.) 


torlirs H.C. BW. 


Conducted by Mrs. Coronyn EH. Davipson. 


MOTTO: 
PLEDGE : 


“ For God and Home and Kvery Land.” 
*T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 


beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that I will employ all proper means to discourage 


the use of, and traffic in, the same.” 
OxsEct : 
Bapvce: A knot of white ribbon. 
Hour or Prayer: Noon. 
MerHops: Agitate, Educate, Organize. 
DEPARTMENTS : 


To unify the methods of woman’s temperance work the world over. 


Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 


Tue Potyetor Prrirron has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 


fifty countries. 
legalized vice. 


It asks for the outlawing of the alcohol and opium trade and the system of 
The chief auxiliaries of the W. C. T. U. are the United States, Canada, 


Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


~ CARD from Miss Parrish written 
from Singapore says that she is 
very busy with meetings during the 


time she remains there before going 
‘on to Birmah. 
In a letter written from Shanghai, 
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she sent kind remembrances to all 
her friends in Japan. After making a 
suggestion in regard to one Depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. work here, 
she added ; “ You see, although I am 


in China, I cannot get far from, 


Japan.” 
* * * * 


Prayer was the foundation of the 
women’s Temperance Crusade; it 
was God’s Pentecost in the homes 
of the people. ‘‘ Though sundered 
far, by faith we meet around one 
common mercy seat” was their first 
covenant, and the noontide hour 


sees the white ribbon women at pray- | 


er, and the mighty host of the 
Salvation Army on its knees. Within 
a year the Christian Endeavour 
Society, the International Woman’s 
and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Christian Worker’s 
League, and many other great bodies 
have agreed to join in this hour of 
consecration which is a most significant 
token of good. 
prayer move on until the mili- 
tant host of God shall include in 
its manual of arms the attitude and 
uplift of prayer whenever the noon- 
tide sun stands forth as the symbol 
of that Sun of Righteousness which 
shall arise with healing in His beams 
when and wherever the heart of man 
will open to let those beams shine 
in as a purifying and regenerating 
presence :—” 


Frances E. Willard. 
* kK * * 
PRAYER. 


When asked by your committee 
to prepare a Bible reading for your 
annual meeting, it was also suggested 
that the topic should be ‘‘ Prayer.” 

At once my mind went back to the 
impressionable days of girl-hood, 
when I read of the first ‘‘crusade”’ 
by those devoted women of Ohio. 
How my heart thrilled when I felt 
that those women had found weap- 


May this mighty. 


ons to wield which none could gain- 
say! The results of that victory are 
now seen in the vast organization, 
world wide in name, with varied 
departments enlisting the cooperation 
of thousands of women. As in the 
first beginning prayer was their 
strength, so must it be now when 
the machinery has become so com- 
plicated and friction so much greater. 

Then too, the foes we have to fight 
are not material things. This is not 
a war with saloon keepers, not a 
crusade against tobacco manufac- 
tories. Itisastruggle with spiritual 
foes, with wickedness in high places, 
with evil in men’s hearts, with prac- 
tical unbelief in God and His judg- 
ments. So our weapons, if they are 
to be effective, must also be spiritual, 
none other than the word of God 
and prayer. 

In our study of the subject of 
prayer, let us first consider what 
are some of the inducements to 
come to God in _ prayer. Read 


~Psatm 145: 18. ‘The Lord is nigh 


unto all them that call upon him, to 
all that call upon him in truth ;” also 
Proy. 15: 29. “The Dordsigegar 
from the wicked: but he heareth the 
prayer of the righteous.” What is 
the experience of David, the poet of 
prayer? Psalm 6: 9. “(he wierd 
hath heard my supplication; the 
Lord will receive my prayer.” What 
assurance is found in Isaiah 65: 24. 
“And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.’”’ But most precious are Christ’s 
own words found in Mark 11: 24. 
“Therefore I say unto you, what 
things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them 
and ye shall have them”; and 
again, in John. 14:18. ‘‘ And what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son.”” Whatsoever 
we desire, we shall receive, and what 
we ask, Christ will do; what greater 
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inducements to prayer can we| Read Phil. 4: 6. ‘Be careful for 
imagine ? nothing; but in everything by prayer 

But the key to the whole subject | and supplication with thanksgiving 
is found in Matt. 6:6—8. “But | let your requests be made known 


thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet; and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly. But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the hea- 
then do: for they think they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. 
Be not ye therefore like unto them : 
for your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of, before ye ask him.’ 

It is to our Heavenly Father that 
we come, the one “who knoweth 
our frame,” our weakness, and the 


difficulties in coming to Him 
aright. Our weakness is no real 
hindrance. Who in the earthly 


family comes nearest to the father’s 
heart ? Is it the stalwart. son just 
leaving college? Is it the clever 
daughter just entering the academy ? 
Is it not rather the youngest, the 
baby who coddles closest in his 
arms. Hor whom has the father the 
most tender care, the most thought- 
ful kindness? Isit not for the deform- 
ed one whose strength is small ? 
Is it not with the quick tempered 
one, with the one who cannot get on 
with the others, that his patience 
‘seems not to fail? Then too, the 
father knows and appreciates the 
trials and vexations of the older and 
stronger brothers and sisters, for 
whom it is most trying to stand and 
see & task given to a younger, whose 
fingers always bungle, and who is so 
slow. So itis to ‘our Father’ we 
are told to pray, to tell out all that 
is in our hearts, knowing that the will 
keep our secrets, that He will under- 
stand us fully and that He will love 
us with a never ending love. 

With such inducements before us 
let us consider some of the require- 
ments in coming to God in prayer. 
The first in order is thanksgiving. 


and Col. 4:2. * 
prayer, and watch in 


Jon-= 


the 


unto God ;” 
tinue in 


same with thanksgiving.” I 
remember it was said of an aged 
saint, ‘‘ How it must delight the 


Lord to hear Sister—pray, for she is 
always brimming over with thank- 
fulness.’ The earthly father is 
pleased to have his children say, 
“Father, how good you are to us,’ 
“Father, I can wuever thank you 
enough.” So God delights in prayer 
that is filled with praise and which 
ascribes to Him the glory due to His 
name, 

he second requirement is self- 
surrender, the giving into God’s 
control of our own will. Elow and 
to what extent this should be done 
is shown by Christ’s own example 
given in John 15:7 “If ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you; and in Luke 
22:42; “Saying, Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me : 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done.” When not only our love 
but our will is given up to God, then 
our spirit may touch with His, and 
communion be so real as to be felt: 
then our prayers will be dictated by 
the spirit and assurances then given 
that our answers are from the Lord 
and can be relied upon, Who of us 
does not recall instances when we 
have thus been inspired, and been led 


’ 


-to actions or decisions that later ex- 


perience has shown were God’s own 
will in us? 

But right here in the closest and 
holiest fellowship known on earth 
comes She most subtle temptation. 
We all know the sense of relief that 
comes from sharing our trials and 
perplexities with a wise and loving 
frrend. Still sweeter is the relief 
when we have told our Lord our 
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griefs and doubts. But this sense 
of relief and complacency must not 
be taken as an evidence of God’s 
approval of our conduct, or as a 
proof that our prayers are to be exactly 
as we ask. Humility and distrust 
of self should ever attend our steps. 
Neither should we mark out lines 
for God’s answers to our prayers. 
A clipping entitled ‘‘A Parable”’ 
well illustrates this thought. 

“1 need oil’”’ said an ancient dis- 
ciple. So he planted him an olive 
sapling. ‘“‘Lord” he prayed, ‘it 
needs rain. ‘That its tender roots 
may drink and swell. Send gentle 
showers.’ And the Lord sent a 
gentle shower. ‘“‘ Lord,’’ prayed the 
disciple ‘‘ my tree needs sun. Send 
sun I pray thee.”’ And the sun rose, 
gilding the dripping clouds. ‘‘ Now 
frost, my Lord, to brace its tissues,” 
cried he. And behold, the little tree 
stood sparkling with frost. But at 
evensong it died. Then the disciple 
sought a brother disciple and told 
his strange experience. ‘I, too, 
have planted a tree,”’ the otber said; 
“and see! it thrives well. But I 
entrusted my little tree to its God. 
He who made it knows better what 
it needs than a man like me. [ laid 
no condition; I fixed not ways or 
means. ‘lord, send it what it 
needs,’ I prayed; ‘storm or sunshine; 
wind, rain or frost. Zhow hast made 
it and Thow dost know.’ ” 

Our constant prayer should be 
‘Not my will, but thine be done.” 

Thus far we have spoken only of 
prayer as related to ourselves and 
our own needs. But in God’s word 
we are especially bidden to “ pray 
for the saints,’ to ‘pray for the 
brethren, for each other.”” Read Eph. 
6:18. Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplication for all 
saints. What a blessed privilege is 
this, to do not only the work assigned 
to us, but to be able by prayer to 


assist and encourage all other workers 
in the Lord’s vineyard! 

If you would know the extent to 
which we may help, read Paul’s 
words to the believers at Philippi and 
Ephesus and see the bounding joy 
in his heart ‘‘ at every remembrance ” 
of them, the fruits not only of his 
labors, but also of his prayers. See 
Phil. I; 3-11, Eph. [:.15-282 Note 
the richness and grandeur of the 
gifts he implores for them, and the 
blessing that comes to his own heart 
as he “longed after them in the 
tender mercies of Christ Jesus.” 

Furthermore, we are to pray for 
all men, J Tim. .2: 1-45 a vexiort 
therefore, that, first of all, supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men ; 
for kings, and for all that are in 
authority; ete. The saints have an 
advocate with God, even Christ, the 
righteous, but those out of Christ 
have no advocate save as we pray for 
them that they may turn unto God 
who desires all to repent and who is 
“ not willing that any should perish.” 
So all the wretched, the down trod- 
den, the oppressed, the benighted of 
earth’s millions should be the daily 
object of our prayer and intercession. 

Some of you have heard Dr. 
Hovey’s interpretation of the second 
commandment bearing on this point. 
We are to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. If so, then we are to pray 
for those in need even as for ourselves. 
How fervent then should be our 
petitions, how unwavering our faith ! 

In view of all this we are not 
surprised to read another command, 
I Thess. 5:17. Pray without. ceas- . 
ing. It is thus we may invoke 
upon our friends the choicest bles- 
sings, it is thus we may use the 
power and wisdom of God in bring- 
ing peace to all mankind. By prayer 
we may perpetuate our influence, if 
not our memory. Our time here is 
short, we may soon be called away, 
and it is thrillingly painful to think 
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how quickly the places that know us 
now shall know us no more. Of us 
it will be true, as it was of God’s 
servant of old ‘‘ the prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended.’’ But 
like his, our prayers too may be a’ 
memorial before God, bringing rich 
blessings upon many until the end of 
time we are engaged in a world wide 


work and by prayer our part of that 
work may become world wide, endur- 
ing throughout eternity. 

Read by Mrs. Emma Haigh Fisher 
at the Third Annual Convention of 
the Foreign Auxihary of the W. C. 
IT. U. on Wednesday, September 
28th, in the Union Church, Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 


* 


ditunan's Btepavtoent, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8S. BuZZELL. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 


A GIRL’ 


SCHOOL. 


’ Continued. 


One Day of School Work. 


E have introduced you to our 
family, and now will have 

our morning prayers, as we have 
gathered for that. It is just past 
half-past six. The rising-bell rang 
at quarter past five, the sleepy eyes 
opened, and soon there was a rustle 
and a scurry as the occupants of the 
various rooms poured into the wide 


hall, stuck their toes into their 
sandals, and pattered down the 
stairs. Hach one has her duty 
before her, for every one, little 


and big, has a part in the work of 
keeping the house clean. Two girls 
hurry to build the fire in the school- 
rooms, and begin to put them in 
order for the day’s work. ‘Two 
gather the lamps from rooms and 
halls and carry them out to be 
cleaned after prayers. Others go to 
the various rooms which are in their 


charge, building fires where needed, 
The older girls have this work. 
The younger ones put their rooms 
in the dormitory in order, folding 
up the beds and putting them neatly 
away in the big closets, ete. After 
prayers they must sweep and wipe 
the halls, verandahs, and stair-cases, 
each one having her own particular 
“beat.” If she does not do it 
well, she,will get a bad mark in 
“‘neatness,’ and as her neatness 
and deportment marks are put on 
the blackboard each week, she tries 
hard to make it 100, of course. But. 
to have that, she must keep her 
desk in order, her closet and room 
must be nicely kept, and the basket 
in which she keeps her clothes must 
be shipshape always, for she never 
knows when the preceptress or the 
foreign teacher will come inspecting. 
Then, too, she must keep her hair 
nicely combed, and put all her 
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clothes on carefully and properly. 
So, the little girls, who cannot comb 
their own hair, as soon as they get 
their beds put away, run down to 


the wash-room, and there are two | 
| school 
At six the breakfast bell rings, | 


of the older girls ready to help them. 


and all gather in the dining room, 
a large, long room, with the floor 
eovered with thick mats made of rice 
straw. There are three low tables, | 


two long ones, and a shorter one in | 


the middle. On these are individual 


. . | 
wooden trays, upon which is a bowl | 


of rice, another of soup and a little 
dish of salt pickle. This is a nice 
breakfast. One of the older girls 
sits at one side by the tub of steam- 
ing rice, ready to refill the bowls, 
while another sits at the kitchen 
door, to refill the soup bowls from 
the kettle just outside. ‘T'wo little 
girls sit back with trays in the 
hands, for they are to be waiters. 
All the rest take their places at the 
tables, sitting on their feet on the 
floor, and the blessing is asked. 
The girl who is not in her place 
before time for the blessing has a 
mark taken off for tardiness, so all 
are prompt. 

At half-past six the bell rings for 
family prayers, and all gather in the 
reception room. After the morning 
greeting, the hymn is announced. 
This is chosen by the members of | 
the family in turn, and if the one 
who chooses has taken music les- 
sons, she must be the organist. for 
the morning. After the hymn the 
Bible is read, each one having her 
own Bible and reading her verse 
in turn. On Monday morning, 
instead of reading, each has a me- 
mory verse, all on the same subject, 
which is announced a week ahead. 
Then there is a prayer, and the 
family separates, ready for the work 
of the day. By eight o’clock the 
little ones have gone off to. school 
(they go to the city public school), 


each carrying her books tied up in a 


big handkerchief, and a rice ball for 
her lunch, in a little knit bag. In 
the winter the public school begins 
at nine; in the spring and fall at 
eight, and in July at seven. The 
at home opens at eight 
o'clock always, and closes at half- 
past three. Of course, all the classes 
are not reciting all the time. 

Do you ask what the girls study ? 


Just about the same _ things 
that are given in an Academy 
Course in America. Where we 


study English, they study Japanese 
and Chinese, for the Chinese charac- 
ter is used in the Japanese written 
language. For language study they 
have English. They have geogra- 
phy, history, mathematics, sciences, 
penmanship, drawing, sewing, eti- 
quette, calisthenics, music and Bible, 
regular lessons in both Old and New 
Testaments, Hvidences of Christ- 
ianity and Christian Doctrine. You 
would enjoy coming in to a Bible 
lesson, and seeing the bright earnest 
faces aglow with light as some 
blessed, new truth dawns upon 
them. There is one class of ten 
who have been studying Christ 
through the types of the Tabernacle 
this term. Oh, how beautiful it has 
been to see them, as one gospel 
truth after another of the wonder- 
ful plan of redemption has unfolded 
before them, until they entered the 


| Holy of Holies and stood in awe 


before the glory and majesty of His 
presence. 

You would laugh at the funny 
mistakes that happen in the English 
lessons, just as funny, no doubt, as 
are those of the foreign teacher in 
her attempts to speak in Japanese. 

“ But,” I hear some of you say, 
“do you teach music? Can the 
Japanese learn to sing a tune?” 
[ know there is quite a wide spread 
idea that there is no music in the 
Japanese make-up, but if you will 
come and hear these girls, I am 
sure such an idea must leave you. 
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Already many of them can _ play 
almost any tune in their hymn-book, 
and their singing is real music. 
They can read soprano and alto 
quite freely, and bass and tenor 
without much difficulty. How they, 
do enjoy singing! It does their 
hearts good, too, and makes them 
better, happier girls. 

At quarter past four the bell 
rings, and all the girls go out to the 
play-ground or into the yard. They 
have tennis and croquet and find 
plenty of ways to amuse themselves 
for an hour. Then they go to do 
their evening work, closing shutters, 
lighting the lamps and getting things 
ready for the morning fires. 

At half-past five the supper bell 
rings, and after supper the little 
girls stay in the dining room and 
play until their bedtime. The 
older ones are free to do as they 
please for a little while, but they 
usually gather in the school-room 
with their knitting, and have a 
merry chat or sing until the study 
bell rings at half-past six, when all 
becomes quiet. 

When the clock strikes seven, the 
little girls go to bed, and soon before 
each room upstairs there is a small 
pair of sandals, and in each room a 
small black head is at rest on its 
round pillow. At eight the middle 
sized gitls retire, and another pair 
of sandals can be seen before the 
bedroom door. At nine the retiring 
bell rings, and fifteen minutes later 
the lights are put out and all the 
house is silent for eight hours. 


(Lo be continued.) 


GRANTED THAT MISSION SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS ARE A NECESSITY IN 
JAPAN WHAT SHALL THE 
STANDARD OF THESE 
SCHOOLS BEP 


(Read before the Yokohama and Tokyo Ladies’ 
Conference, Oct. 22nd, 1898, by Miss E. P. Mil- 
liken.) 


FEW days ago it was my pleas- 
ant fortune to meet with Mr. 
Knapp, for some years a well known 
educationalist in America and at 
present engaged in a somewhat 
delicate diplomatic Mission from the 
United States Government to Japan, 
China, the Philippines and Hawai. 
His keen and intelligent interest in 
the new civilization of Japan, the 
result of long study, his habit of 
careful observation and his clear 
grasp of the subject in hand made 
his expressions of opinion more 
valuable than those of the ordinary 
traveler. This is how he summed 
up his view of the situation: Japan 
has done a great many things. If 
she will only do a few more she may 
claim her place among the first 
nations of the world — the nations 
which make “progress” their 
watchword. And the thing which 
most imperatively claims her atten- 
tion now is the education of her 
women. 

And indeed even a casual observer 
can hardly fail to be struck by the 
backwardness of Japan in _ this 
particular direction. In the develop- 
ment of her Constitution, the con- 
struction of her army and navy, the 
advancement of her commerce, and 
notably in the education of her boys 
Japan is straining every nerve to 
rank high and the progress she has 
made is the world’s wonder. The 
education of her girls has been kept 
in the back ground. And yet in the 
West the position of woman is 
the very touchstone by which we 
judge of the true place in the scale 
of civilization. No one there ques- 
tions the fact that what a nation is 
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and can accomplish depends very 
largely upon what her women are. 

Is not this a place where the true 
friends of Japan can render her most 
timely aid ? 

Are highly educated Christian 
women needed in Japan ? 

Are they needed in society P 

A young Japanese just back from a 
seve years residence in Kurope and 
Anierica says that what strikes him 
most painfully on his return is the 
low state of morals and especially 
the lack of that bracing atmosphere 
in society which is a continual tonic 
to the young men in Christian lands. 
And what indeed purifies the social 
atmosphere of any land but the 
presence and influence of high 
Christian womanhood ? Women 
cannot be a power in society unless 
they are educated; they are only a 
soft back ground of pleasure to tone 
down the intenser experiences of 
masculine life. But educated and 
alive to the importance of the great 
issues of the day, what sphere of life 
is there which will not be bettered 
by the refining, tonic influence of 
their opinion? Think of the trans- 
formation in Japanese society were 
it controlled by educated Christian 
women! Many shames and abuses 
would ‘simply die a natural death, 
while others would be slain in open 
combat by the generous sword which 
such women do not fail to wield in 
the defense of right. The eagerness 
with which the assistance of the few 
women who have already become 
leaders in one kind or another of 
reform (Mrs. Yajima and Miss 'l’suda, 
to instance cases well known to you) 
and the respectful way in which 
their opinions are consulted by of- 
ficials, editors, educationalists and 
others bear testimony to the demand, 
real if unrecognized, for a host of 
others like them. 

Do we need a class of highly edu- 
cated Christian teachers ? 

Would it not be a sad thing if 


among all the teachers to whom the 
girls look up with the reverence 
which the young feel for true 
scholarship there were none to use 
their influence in the cause of Chris- 
tianity? We need such teachers 
sorely in our mission work. Engag- 
ed in secular schools they would 
have an untold influence in breaking 
down the prejudice against Chyris- 
tianity so lamentably strong in edu- 
cational circles. 

Are educated women needed in 
our churches ? — not only those who 
can read and write and manage to 
play a hymn tune on the organ, but 
those whose intellects have been so 
trained that they know how to judge 
a question on its merits, how to 
express their cpinions so as to com- 
mand respect, how to co-operate, 
inaugurate, organize ? 

A college president recently ad- 
dressing a Ministers’ Association in 
Philadelphia said: ‘‘These edu- 
cated women will be better critics of 
our sermons, more appreciative of 
our best work, more sympathetic of 
our difficulties and perhaps less 
tolerant of bad taste or careless pre- 
paration. The influence of even a 
few cultured hearers to inspire us to 
better work is too familiar to need 
discussion and I submit to you the 
proposition that every educated 
woman added to your audience will 
be a help to you in preaching.” 
Would not such an element in the 
audience be at least as beneficial to 
the pulpit of Japan? And when the 
music can be made not. only endur- 
able but inspiring, when it can be 
offered a meet sacrifice of praise, it 
surely tends to make our religious 
services more reverential and more 
truly = worshipful. The — writer 
quoted above, Dr. Martin of Wilson 
College, goes on to say that ‘‘ the col- 
lege graduate comes to the church 
with vastly better equipments for 
every line of Christian work than 
she would have without her college 
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course — a better hearer, and a 
better teacher, a more efficient 
worker and a wiser leader. A 
stronger faith, a clearer hope and a 
broader charity are some of the 
undoubted fruits of liberal culture, 
and these she can bring to the 
church and the church cannot afford 
to miss them. 

Are educated Christian Women 
needed in the homes of Japan ? 
When a mother is the mistress in her 
own home surely that home is best 
administered. It has seemed to me 
of late years that one of the very 


best results of the longer course of 


studies now adopted in some Mission 
schools is that the girls who stay to 
complete them have acquired suf- 
ficient years, principles and character 
to make them respected in their own 
homes. Such a girl is rarely given 
away to the first applicant for her 
hand. | She has 
choosing her own partner for life and 
when she goes to a new home shé 
cannot become simply the tool of the 
mother-in-law. She has opinions. 
She has ideals and she knows how 
to materialize them. She helps to 
shape the home life and she makes 
that life a shaping influence to-its 
inmates in their dealings with the 
larger world. Does it make a dif- 
ference to a man whether his mother 
has been the object of his respect as 
well as his love? Does it make a 
difference whether his mother has 
been his refuge not only with the cut 
fingers of childhood but in the ques- 
tions that meet him when he gets 
to be a schoolboy, a university 
student, when he enters upon his 
profession? Is it a safeguard if he 
aspires to her opproval and esteem 
as well as feels sure of her sympathy ? 
Is it a help to a husband if he can 
trust his wife’s judgment and if the 
word of counsel that she gives him 
at some crisis in his career convinces 
his judgment as well as appeals to 
his heart ? 


the privilege of 


But is there indeed any need that 
I should ask such questions of you ? 
Ain I not indulging in platitudes ? 
I think we are all united in our wish 
and prayer that this dear Japan 
should share those influences which 
add most zest, delicacy and sweet- 
hess to our memories of the home- 
lands. 

And if a highly-educated Christian 
womanhood (I link the two together 
for mere eucation without Christian 
principle is not going to help our 
sisters of Japan), if such womanhood 
is a great need today. 

Have we a responsibility in the 
matter ? 

Who is going to supply Ghee 
education of a high type if not the 
Mission schools? Surely not the 
government schools, whose best edu- 
cational efforts are now fatally ham- 
pered by the very fact that it knows 
not what to offer in the way of even 
ethics. The Christian Church? That 
is to come but is still along way off ? 
And_in the meanwhile should we not 
set the standard high, that when 
Japanese Christians do plan and build 
women’s colleges there may be some 
inspiration to them in what has been 
already done? One grand_ school 
forbids low aims in others. Witness 
those children and grandchildren of 
Mt. Holyoke found in  remotest 
Africa and the islands of the sea. 

It is plain that for some time to 
come the only high education of a 
Christian type that can be hoped for 
by any Japanese girl must be found 
in our Mission schools. It seems 
to me that this lays upon them a 
heavy responsibility. 

And what is our oppor tunity P 

You may have noted in a recent 
issue of the “‘ Japan Mail” the fol- 
lowing statistics taken from the 
“ Jogaku Zasshi.” 

At the present time there are, in 
Japan, one Peers’ Female School ; 
one Higher Normal School, 30 Goy- 
ernment or private female Schools, 
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two Municipal Schools, 21 Ordinary 
Normal Schools; 65 Protestant 
Female Schools; 4 Roman Catholic 
Schools, two Greek Church, 5 
Buddhist, 23 other Female Schools, 
making a total of 158. But it is 
said that these statistics do not 
include all the Roman Catholic 
schools in existence, and that hence 
it is correct to affirm that more than 
half of the Girls’ Schools in the 
country have been established by 
Christians. 

More than half of the girls schools 
in the whole empire in the hands 
of Christians! ‘This is our oppor- 
tunity. I read elsewhere that the 
Vice Minister of Education not long 
since acknowledged that at present 
the education of woman is mostly 
in the hands of Missionaries. ‘The 
government itself acknowledging 
that we are educating the women, 
looking no doubt with interest to 
see what our thought of a really 
good education may be. ‘This is 
an opportunity. ; 

Vhe fact that the possible closing 
of private schools is now under 
discussion should not too much 
discourage us. It is better to have 
the subject ventilated and thorough- 
ly understood. Considering the great 
difference of opinion that exists 
among the members of the Kduca- 
tional Council and the strong cham- 
pious to be found on the side of a 
liberal policy we have at least as 
much ground for a hopeful view of 
the case as for a dark one. 

And then the girls themselves. 
What an intense longing there is 
among the rising generation of 
girls to have their share in all this 
progress with which the air is 
thrillmg—a sort of blind instinct 
with many of them guiding them 
to their rightful place as butterflies 
are guided to flowers and bees to 
honey. How familiar many. of us 
are with the request, professed with 
a voice trembling with repressed 


eagerness and eyes which let us see 
the life hope trembling in balance : 
“JT will do anything if you will 
but let me study. I will not mind 
the roughest work but do it gladly.” 
And does not the good use Japanese 
girls make of their advantages, the 
pathetic joyful abandon with which 
they fling themselves into study that 
our girls at home would take as 
tasks entitle them to our sympathy ? 
Ought we to clip their wings just 
when they begin to fly, or rather 
let them try what wings are made 
for? And then the advanced course 
of study is a question of profit and 
loss. To reap the fruits of the 
sowing in the early years of a girl's 
education we ought to have the 
patience of the husbandman and 
cultivate until the harvest. A girl 
who leaves school at an early age 
is apt to have her best aspirations 
dissipated by contact with new in- 
fluences and surroundings. It is 
only when these half formed aspira- 
tions have settled into convictions 
that they become influential. I 
remember hearing my mother say 
repeatedly, and many friends agree- 
ing with her, that the last years 
at school were those she most ap- 
preciated and those which had most 
to do with forming her ideas of life 
and duty. I afterward verified this 
in my own school days. There 
comes a thoughtful period in a girl’s 
life when she is open as never before 
to the appreciation of knowledge, 
the recognition of responsibility, the 
influence of example. If she can 
spend this time in a Christian school 
it counts for more than any of the 
intervening years since early child- 
hood. If I may be pardoned for 
referring to our own experience in 
the Joshi Gakuin, we feel strongly 
that the last two years are the most 
valuable in the whole course. The 
pupils have then sufficient maturity 
to-do really scholarly work and to 
gain the full benefit of their ad- 
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vantages. Then it is that we see 
the theorizing of early years working 
itself out in character. (Miss G’s 
simile—loaf of bread.) 

What I have said thus far bas 
been a plea for a high standard, 
the question is—how high? I be- 
lieve that we ought to try to make 
the curriculum in our Mission 
Schools at least as high as the 
highest in Japan —djif possible we 
ought to take the lead. The best 
scholars will seek the highest schools. 
We want some of those best schol- 
ars. I do not think it necessary 
or desirable that our curriculums 
should correspond with those of the 
government. Far better to have an 
independent course, the one we 
consider best adapted to the ends 
of true education, physical, mental 
and spiritual. We can offer certain 
advantages no government school 
has at command. In certain re- 
spects it is impossible for us to 
compete with them. But let our 
course average up with theirs. And 
let the girl who wants the highest 
and broadest education to be found 
in Japan feel that she can obtain 
it in a Christian School. 

Of course it is not practicable for 
every Mission school to aim at the 
highest course of study, but some 
schools ought to do so. It seenis 
to me it would be well if the schools 
which fix on a briefer course could 
make that lead up to one of the 
higher institutions. In a few cases 
this has been tried and it often 
proves an inducement to wavering 
pupils to stay to graduate. 

I do not think we have yet a 
single school with a course as high 
as we ought to aim for. The best 
educational opportunities are open 
to girls in Europe and America and 
should be open to the lovely girls of 
Japan who would make such use 
of them as to disprove the fear that 
education will ‘‘ spoil” them. We 
ought to have more liberal equip- 


ments in library and apparatus ; and 
faculties less overworked and con- 
tinually freshened up by the infusion 
of new blood. We need the support 
of the churches at home and of all 
friends of Christian education in 
Japan. And especially we ask the 
prayerful sympathy of missionaries 
engaged in non-educational work, 
for our aim is inseparably linked 
with yours. We want Japan for 
Christ. Miss Searle, of the Kobe 
College, which is doing such noble 
work in the cause of higher edu- 
cation, writes: ‘‘The education 
should make Christ the centre of 
all life and thought.” We want to 
give the girls in our schools the best 
advantages that they may use those 
advantages for Christ. We want to 
help to provide Japan with women 
who cau do such work as only the 
highest can do—and who will do 
that work for Christ. 


A LETTER ON WORK IN THE 
LOOCHOO ISLANDS. 


S Christian work has been carried 

4 on in the Loochoo Islands 
for a number of years it has seemed 
important that the agent of the Bible 
Societies Committee in the field should 
make a visit there and ascertain 
from personal observation what is 
needed in the way of providing that 
part of Japan with the word of 
God. 

Steamers to Formosa leave Kobe 
about 3 times a month and stop at 
the Loochoo Islands on their route. 
The trip) from Kagoshima, which | 
is the most southern part of Japan, 
is made in 42 hours. 

I reached the Loochoo Islands on 
the morning of the 6th. of Dee. 
and left on the 10th. 

The total population is given in 
the reports of the Japanese govern- 
ment as 428,000. Up to the year 
1875 the control of the Islands was 
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in the hands of a King who paid an 
annual tribute to China and at the 
same time recognized the supreme 
authority of Japan. 

From that period the Japanese 
government has assumed the entire 
direction of affairs and the King 
removed to Tokyo where he lives 
in retirement. 

Before the Japanese took posses- 
sion there were no schools and only 
a small part of the people were 
taught to read and write the Chinese 
characters. Now there is a com- 
plete educational system with schools 
of various grades in which the same 
course of instruction is given as in 
other parts of Japan. At Shuri, the 
capital, I made the acquaintance of 
the Head of the Normal School in 
which there are 150 pupils. Owing 
to the low state of morals the 
schools for boys and girls are entirely 
separate. : 

I found there was no trace of any 
results from the work of Dr. Bet- 
tleheim who went to the Loochoo 
Islands in 1846 or the Catholic priests 
who were there at the same time. 
The people were forbidden to attend 
services, and even to sell food to 
missionaries. Dr. Bettleheim left the 
islands on one of the ships of Com. 
Perry’s Expedition in 1853. 

The American Baptist Mission 
began work there in 1891. The 
following year the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church sent one of their mem- 
bers to survey the field and it was 
decided to occupy it. Subsequently 
the Church Missionary Society estab- 
lished a mission also. Hach of 
these societies is represented by a 
Japanese evangelist, and these are 
superintended by some missionary 
who makes visits there from time to 
time. Rev. Mr. Thomson of the 
Baptist Mission was with me on the 
whole trip from Kobe and return. 

Thus far but few converts have 
been made among the natives. As 
a race they are very indifferent in 


regard to religious matters and with 
the exception of ancestral worship 
there is but little attention given to 
anything beyond their present and 
bodily wants. There are a few 
Buddhist priests who have only a 
small following and are chiefly 
supported by their compensation for 
services at funerals. 

I was told that the most numerous 
and influential sect of the Buddhists in 
Japan has been raising funds for the 
erection of a very large and imposing 
temple at Nafa, and the plan is to 
make a great effort to convert all 
the people to their faith. 

The oldest native Christian is the 
Bible seller at Nafa. As so few of 
the people can read, and but a small 
number of those are being reached 
with the Gospel, there is but little 
sale for the Scriptures. The Bible 
seller has gone about and tried to 
sell his books but could get almost 
no purchasers except among those 
who are either Christians or in- 
quirers. He therefore supports 
himself by selling medicine. In 
that way he finds out who is in- 
terested in Christianity and desires 
to buy a copy of the Scriptures. 

Before this man became a Chris- 
tian he was very dissipated and his 
face indicated plainly that he was a 
man addicted to drunkenness and 
vice. But since his conversion bis 
countenance has so completely 
changed that it is a matter of general 
surprise and comment; as well asa 
demonstration to all of the benefits 
of the Christian teaching. 

The question has been raised as 
to whether there is not a need of a 
special translation of the Scriptures 
in the Loochoo dialect. But it is 
quite evident that such a work would 
be a waste of time and money. 
The people would not be able to 
read such a translation when made, 
and still more understand it. As 
the Japanese are making special 
efforts to introduce their own lan- 
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guage it would be unwise to attempt 
instruction in any other. It will 
take time and much effort to arouse 
the people to a sense of their spirit- 
ual need and a desire for the bread 
of life. : 

The occupation of the Islands by 
the Japanese will probably be a 
great help to the spread of the 
Gospel there. It has resulted in a 


general system of education, and is | 


sure to stimulate the people to seek 
something better than they have 
thus far known. But the present 
influence of the Japanese is not 
especially helpful in a religious way. 
There must be a change in the attitude 
of the Educational authorities towards 
Christianity before the schools will 
exert any important influence upon 
the moral and spiritual life of the 
rising generation. 
for such a change in Japan ; and not 
only more of toleration but, many 
in that department who shall be 
representatives. of the Christian faith. 

The result of much inquiry and 
careful observation has resulted in 
the conclusion that the Christianiza- 
tion of the Loochoo Islands can only 
be accomplished by some other 
agency than is now being employed. 
The evangelists sent from Japan do 
not attract the natives to them so as 
to get their confidence and prepare 
the way to instruct them in spiritual 
things. They assume an air of superi- 
ority and treat the people as masters 
instead of children of the same Heav- 
enly Father and equally objects of 
his love and care. 

The field is a desirable one for 
some missionary from other lands. 
Now is the time to begin work and 
the quicker the better. 

H. Loomts. 


THE LATE MR. EISHO. 


Hit, death of My, Hodisho... Chit 
nese Christian, who, by long resi- 
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We are looking | 
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dence in Japan, and his ready command 
of the language becatne in popular esti- 
mation a Japanese subject, took place 
on Friday, 9th inst, at the Charity 
Hospital near the Race Course. He 
had a remarkable history, and was a 
man of great energy of character. 
Born in the south of China, of parents 
engaged in paper manufacture, he took 
a more rapid way. of accumulating 
wealth; emigrated to Yokohama ; 
carried on his business here and soon 
became a landholder, and erected build- 
ings in different localities. Having 
married a Japanese, his property stood 
in her name, and it was not long before 
he was dispossessed of it all. The 
effect was to drive him almost mad. 
He took advantage of a passport, or of 
some Governmental favour shown him 
by one of the officials, to travel in vari- 
ous parts of Japan. Taken sick, be 
was brought back to Yokohama; here 
he came in contact with some Christian 
believers, and obtained copies in Chinese 
and Japanese of the Scriptures. He 
very soon heartily accepted the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and became a most 
exemplary Christian. His earnestness, 
his zeal, his hunnility, his benevolence 
soon came to be recognized by his na- 
tionals, by the Japanese, and by the 
Europeans who came into contact with 
him 

He abandoned all desire for worldly 
honour, and took the humble trade of a 
lainp-mender for the opportunities it 
gave him of preaching to the people. 
He had a little cart, containing his tools 
that he drew around the streets, and 
when he had a job, he would begin im- 
mediately telling of Christianity to the 


crowds that collected about him. Thus — 


he has gone on, year after year. But 


_on Sundays, and at all religious meet- 
| ings and though never asking to con- 


duct such, he took a most active and 
efficient part. In the Japanese meet- 
ings he was prompt and pertinent in 
prayer and Scripture exposition and in 
exhortation. In mixed Japanese and 


Chinese meetings he was invaluable 
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in fluently rendermg Japanese into 
Chinese, for his fellow nationals. Great 
sympathy was felt when it became 
known he was sick, and much prayer 
was offered for the prolongation of so 
valuable a life. But as his disease 
proved to be cancer of the stomach 
he succumbed thereto after a few 
weeks’ confinement to his bed. His 
chief desire to live was to return to his 
native province and dissuade the inha- 
bitants against the practice of infanti- 
cide, and he also had a desire, amount- 
ing almost to a passion, to preach 
to the Jews of their Lord Jesus. 
The funeral obsequies at 1 p.in. 
yesterday were held in the Furocho 
Methodist Church, of which he was a 
member, and the building was filled to 
its utmost capacity by Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and a few Huropeans. ‘The 
Chinese Dragon flag was on the wall, 
palm branches, crowns and crosses, and 
beautiful wreaths were there from 
“ Praying Brethren’ and_ personal 
friends. 
were the gift of the Chinese to their 
“Chinese Brother.” The standard 
bore the name of the Holy Trinity. 
The procession was one of the largest 
ever seen for a Christian man in Yoko- 
hama. The interment took place in 
one of the best positions at Kuboyama 
Cemetery. The services at the Church 
and grave were conducted by the 
Japanese Pastors. A most affecting 
part of the services was a metrical 
history of the deceased written by his 
pastor, Rev. Yamaka, and sung by a 
young lady to a Japanese dirge called 
Wa san. Few dry eyes were in the 
audience during its beautiful rendition 
with organ accompaniment. It should 
be added his funeral services were ac- 
cording to his instructions and his 
parting text was Rev. 3:11 “ Behold 
I come quickly &c.” Two other texts 
might appropriately be added as 
- finding illustration in his death and 
life. Ps. 116.15 “ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of His saints ;” 
Cor. 15.28 “ Always abounding in the 
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work of the Lord.” The latter if pos- 
sible more forcible in Japanese Tsuneni 
hagemite Shiuno mi-waza wo tswto- 
meyo! (Eis name singularly means 
“long life secured!” and is his family 
name and that given to him in youth.) 
—Japan Gazette. 


NOTES. 


Rev. Miyagawa, the Pastor of the 
Osaka Church, will soon proceed to the 
West. The members are now raising 
yen 1,500 to contribute them towards 
bis expenses and to express their 
thankfulness for his faithful work 
of twenty years for the Church.—The 
Gokyo. 


The whole number of Protestants 
in Japan was 28,977, when the Con- 
stitution was promulgated in the year 
1889. Comparing the figure with that 
at present, which is 40,578, we find 
an increase of 11,601 during these 
eight years, the rate of the increase in 
one year being 1,450.—the Fukuin 
Shimpo. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Use of the 
Word Jehovah Examined,” is before 
us. We ask our readers to study it. 
The Rev A. F. King has done us a 
favor in writing on this timely topic. 
On sale at the Meth. Pub. House, 
Ginza, Tokyo, and at Seikokwai, 17 
Takegawacho, Tokyo. 


* ik * * 


One of the readers of the Gokyo 
writes to the paper that the average 
atnount of the salary of school-teach- 
ers of the higher primary course, 
is yen 13.50 and that of the same 
of the ordinary primary course, yen 
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9.50. In some prefectures, there are 
very few, who receive the monthly 
payment of yen 20.00. No wonder 
that over 45,000 teachers are now 
lacking for the two courses in the 
land. : 


* * * * 


On the 8rd of January, this year, a 
special meeting was held in the Central 
Tabernacle, Tokyo, to commemorate 
the reconstruction of the building. 
Rev. Scott, Mr. Ebara, M. P., and 
some others delivered addresses in the 
meeting. Yen 2,750 was spent for 
the reconstruction, yen 2,248 having 
been contributed by the Canada 
Mission Board. It was eight years 
ago that this Tabernacle was con- 
structed.—the Goky6é. 


* * © ae Reo 


At this late date The Japan Evan- 
gelist would offer to the family of the 
departed Rev. C. EK. Garst the sincerest 
sympathy in their loss. Bro. Garst 
will long be remembered in Japan. 
His tall and manly form as well as his 
earnestness and ability as a missionary 
of our Lord Jesus Christ will linger in 
sacred memory in many a tender 
heart, and in many, an appreciative 
mind, We hope some one will soon 
furnish us with a sketch of his life 
and work. 


0 ep Oe 


The Tokyo City Assembly is reported 
by the Yomiuri Shimbun to have 
decided to express its desire that it 
prefers a Buddhist chaplain to a Christ- 
ian chaplain, for the Sugamo Prison. 
Whether this desire will be satisfied or 
not is, of course, not in the power of 
the city but in that of the Home 
Department. Previous to this the 
Department was menaced by Bud- 
dhists, in connection with the employ- 
ment of Rey. Torioka in the chaplaincy 


of the said prison, and now the As- 
sembly has been forced to make the 
above decision. The difficulty is that 
the electing votes, both in the city and 
in the districts, are almost entirely in 
the hands of Buddhists. 


* e eR 


According to statistics prepared by 
the Chugaku Sekai, there are now in 
Japan 27 middle schools recognized 
by the Educational Department, the 
whole number of their students and 
teachers being 9,145 and 404 respec- 
tively. Of these, 7 are professed 
Christian schools. Besides these, there 
is about the same number of private 
middle schools not recognized by the 
Department, and therefore not under 
its direct regulation. Add to the two 
kinds of the schools some 145, which 
are maintained by the prefectures of 
Japan, then we shall get the total of 
the schools in her dominion. 


* * * * 


Let us not forget that the date of 
the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students is Sunday, Feb. 12th. We 
would urge our friends and readers to 
do all in their power to make that day 
a memorable one. ‘Throughout the 
world we see bands of College and 
University men coming out bravely on 
the Lord’s side. Among them are 
choice spirits that will help to shape 
the future of the human race. And 
here in Japan we number such among 
our own personal friends. Joining with 
the hosts of Christians and Students 
throughout the world, let us wait upon 
tbe Lord with our special requests. 
The Lord bless “‘ The Holy Hope of 
Youth.” 


* * * * 
We are informed from a _ reliable 


source that the Doshisha matter is 
in a fair way to be satisfactorily 
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settled. The Amer. Board sent the 
Hon. N. W. Melvor to Japan last 
Sept., to try and settle the matter. 
After three months of conferences 
and negotiations, with apparently no 
result, the Trustees of the institution 
have resigned ; and the Japanese and 
foreign donors, or their representa- 
tives, are asked to name a new 
Board of Trustees. It seems pro- 
bable that the school will be reorgan- 
ised and conducted in «accordance 
with the wishes of its founders and 
of the donors of the large sums of 
money which have been given to ib. 
The purpose of its founders was to 
make it not simply a school for the 
training of Christian evangelists, but a 
school where young men would be 
trained under the best Christian 
influences and enter into all the 
professional and busivess relations of 
life as earnest Christians and most 
loyal and useful subjects. of his 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan. 

All reports which represent the 
founders of the school, as having any 
narrower purpose are misrepresenta- 
tions. 

kk * % 

On the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, Sunday, Feb. 12th, it 
may be well for us to bear in mind 
as a topic for thankfulness the great 
blessings which God has poured out 
upon the Intercollegiate work for 
young men. In many colleges and 
universities throughout the world 
earnest young souls are turning to 
Christ. The measure of success in 
enrollment of young men in Bible 
study at these various seats of learn- 
ing is in itself an incentive to praise. 
Missionaries would do well to keep 
in touch with this world-wide king- 
dom where youth is Prince and 
Manhood in Christ is King. ‘The 
Student world is bound to have a 
still deeper influence in missions as 
the years come and go. ‘Tell your 
Japanese student friends of the 
glorious witness that many of our 


Western colleges and universities are 
bearing for Christ. O that Japan 
might learn that Christ has His 
place in the halls of human know- 
ledge : 

It was on the 80th of December 
that a crowd of people attended a 
funeral in the Y. M. C. A. Hall at 
Kanda, Tokyo. ‘The deceased was 
Rev. C. HE. Garst. Mr. Nemoto, 
a member of the Diet and a friend 
of his, conducted the meeting. ‘The 
following is a sketch of the life of 
the deceased missionary, which was 
read by one of his helpers. ‘The late 
Rev. C. Hi. Garst was born on the 3rd 
of August, 1853, in the state of Ohio, 
as the sixth son. His father, an octo- 
genarian, still lives, though his mother 
entered into the eternal rest, when the 
son was twenty years old. It was in 
the nineteenth year of his age that he 
entered an agricultural school, after- 
ward studying in the Military College 
at West Point. His family belongs to 
the Presbyterian Church, but his study 
led him to acknowledge the truth of 
baptism by immersion. In the second 
year of his marriage with Miss Laura 
De Lany, he came to Japan. Akita is 
the place in which the missionary 
began his work, and the church in thig 
town is the mother of all the churcheg 
of his denomination in Japan. After 
eight years of untiring work in the 
North-Hastern district of the Empire, 
he returned home for furlough. Ibara- 
gi, Hukushima, Yamagata, and Hok- 
kaido were the fields of his work, after 
his second arrival in Japan; the head- 
quarters having been in Tokyo. It was 
at the beginning of December, last 
year, that he was seized with a 
sickness, never to recover. On the 
28th of the month, this good worker 
died a beautiful death, leaving these 
words, ‘‘I am convinced of the resur- 
rection, — immortality, and now thank 
God; I know in what I believe ; angels 
vow appear before me; iy life was a 
mission.’ One of the attendants from 
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Sendai made a short address of remi- 
niscence, in which his theory of single 
tax and other political opinions were 
mentioned. The bereaved wife is said 
to leave Japan for home, on the 17th 
of January, this year, for the education 
of their children. May the blessing of 
God be upon the family !—the Gokyo. 
* * & & 

A Missionary Vessel for Japan.— 
Several years ago a lady from Scot- 
land became interested in the work 
of a missionary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union at Kobe, 
Japan, Rev. Robert A. Thomson, 
and especially in his description of 
the needs of the people of the Liu 
Chiu Islands, who were entirely 
destitute of the gospel. She placed 
in his hands a large sum which 
provided for the support of an evan- 
gelist in those islands for several 
years, under the auspices of the 
Union; and the direction of Mr. 
Thomson. That work is still contin- 
ued, and as these islands are only 
six hundred miles north of the 
Philippines, this outpost furnishes a 
favorable basis from which to extend 
the work of the Union to the new 
conquests of our American govern- 
ment. 

After some years it pleased the 
Lord to call this devoted and bene- 


her son. For some years the utter 
destitution of the people of the 


islands of the Inland Sea rested | 


heavily upon the heart of Mr. 
Thomson, and, inspired by his repre- 


sentations, this son gave £2,000 to | 


provide a steam vessel by which 


missionary work might be carried | 


on among these islands, hitherto 
wholly unreached by the gospel. 
Upon consideration it seemed best 
to invest half of this money, the 
income to be used for the support of 
the mission, the other half to be 
used to build a sailing vessel, suitable 
for work among the islands, which 


could be more cheaply maintained 
than a steamer, and this course was 
decided upon with the consent of 
the donor. More recently it has 
appeared that, owing to a large 


increase in the prices of everything 
in Japan, which has followed the 
|} remarkable development of life and 
living in that country, the schooner, 


! 


plans for which were drawn under 
the supervision of the generous 
donor, could not be built for the 
$5,000 set aside for that purpose. 
Upon learning of this fact. from Mr, 
Thomson and Capt. Luke W. Bickel, 
who has recently gone to Japan to 
be the superintendent of this new 
mission, the donor immediately 
forwarded his check to the Union 
for £500 additional. ‘This provides 
fully for the cost of the vessel, as 
well as a sum for the maintenance 
of the work. The entire gifts to the - 
work of the Union from this gener- 
ous mother and son in Scotland 
thus amount to more than $16,000. 
We would that this example 
might inspire many in our own land, 
to whom the Lord has given large 
sums, to use for his kingdom with 
the same wise benevolence the 
money which God has placed in 
their hands.—The Baptist Missionary 


_ Ca | Magazine. 
volent disciple to her heavenly home, | 
but her mautle has descended upon | 
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CHAS. E. GARST. 


T becomes the sad task of the 
writer. to pen the obituary of 
the President of our Mission, the 
editor-in-chief of our magazine and 
the oldest missionary connected with 
our work in Japan. 

Chas. Ii. Garst was born in 
Dayton, Oby, U. 8. A., Aug. 21, 
1853. From. Dayton he went with 
his parents to Lowa where he work- 
ed on the farm in the day time and 
spent his evenings in study. After 
spending a few years in the com- 
mon schools he entered Iowa State 
Agricultural College. Here he cut 
wood, dug potatoes, tended horses 


Aan all such work, in this way 
ppaing for his schooling. At the 


eag of 19 he entered the Military 
Academy at West Point. Here he 
was known for his earnestness and 


zeal in attending all the meetings 


of the church and especially the 
prayer meeting, often under the 
greatest difficulties. During the 


four years of his stay in this school 
he was'a constant reader of the 
Christian Standard, and it was in 
this way that he came to know 
that the sprinkling, which he bad 
recelyved when a baby, would not 
stand as valid baptism. Upon gradu- 
ating from the Academy in 1876 
he went to Dayton where he was 
immersed by M. D. ‘VYodd. Upon 
receipt of his commission he went 
at once to Ft. Union, New Mexico, 
where he began his career as a 
soldier only to give it up at the call 
to ‘‘promotion”’ from the ruler of 
the Universe. He served as an 
officer at several different places in 
Texas, Dakota and New Mexico. 
While in Ft. Stanton, New Mexico, 
he was often found in prayer. ‘1 
believe Charley has some deep plan 
in mind for I often see bim in 
his room alone praying,’ was the 
remark of one of his fellow soldiers. 
In 1880, with the intention of 
entering the Ministry, he sent lis 
resignation to Washington and en- 
tered Butler College. However, at 
the instance of his friends be with- 
drew it and returned to his. post 
to settle up affairs. [t was at this 
time he first met Laura Delany, 
who afterwards became his faithful 


wife. ‘hey were married Nov. 8, 
1881. From the time they were 
married they began to read and 


think and pray about the beathen. 
With the intention of becoming 
self-supporting missionaries in Africa 
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Mr. Garst invested in an extensive 
stock farm in New Mexico. This 
proved in the end to be a losing 
investment. During all this time 
Isaac Errett, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Standard and Corresponding 
Secretary of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, who knew and 
had a personal interest in the 
Delany family, kept a close watch 


over the daughters. When the 
proper time came he made the 
offer to Mr. and Mrs. Garst to 


become the Board’s representatives 
in Japan, which offer they accepted 
at once and sailed for Japan in Oct., 
1883. His resignation as an army 
officer, however, did not take effect 
until the following year. They 
came to Japan in company with 
Mr. G. T. Smith and wife. Upon 
coming here they were located for 
the first six months in Yokobama 
where they spent the time in study- 
ing the language and _ consulting 
with other missionaries as to the 
best field to take as the beginning 
of the new mission. Mainly at 
the instance of the Baptist mission 
they finally détermined on Akita, 
in Akita Ken on the west coast. 
They moved to Akita in the spring 
of 1884. Bro. and Sister Garst 
lived four years in Akita. During 
their stay here they passed through 
the usual trials of ‘first work.” 
They were misunderstood, even 
abused and hated for Christ’s name’s 
sake. From Akita they moved to 
Shonai where they lived a little over 
three years. Here Mr. Garst spent 
much time preaching in the small 
towns and country ‘places, often 
putting on straw sandals, and with 
a large bag full of Bibles on his 
back, he could be seen walking from 
place to place. I have heard him 
say that there is hardly a district 
or country office or police station 
north of Sendai which he has not 
visited some time in his travels. 

In 1891, after eight years of hard 


service, he with his family returned 
to America for a short visit and — 
rest, which, however, was lengthen- 
ed into a two years vacation on 
account of the sickness and death 
of their eldest boy. In Sept., 1893, 
they returned to Japan for a second 
term. 

It was in Nov., 1898, that I first 
met Mr. Garst. Since that time 
I bave been associated with him 
in all the trying work of mission 
life. To picture him in all his 
full manhood would require a more 
cunning hand than mine. In mis- 
sion meetings when things would 
come up which seemed to. be about 
to disturb the whole mission one 
of Bro. Garst’s dry jokes would 
bring things about satisfactorily to 
all. He bad a familiar way of ex- 
pressing himself with reference to 
those who could not understand 
what was very plain to him by 
saying; ‘‘I think we had better 
order some blue putty for that 
man.” During the war with Spain 
I heard him say ; If I were America 
I would say to Spain, ‘“ Get out of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” 
He would often remark about the 
condition of the Spanish prov- 
inces. ‘‘I dont take much stock 
in a country where dried apples are 
a luxury.” He wrote his family 
while they were visiting in China 
that ‘ being alone was some thing 
like oysters on the half shell with- 
out the oysters.’ His jokes always 
had a point to them as the following 
will testify. While on an evangel- 
istic trip we were staying at the 
home of a friend where they had 
a servant who seemed always to be: 
bowing and scraping and as a re- 
sult was always bebind at morning 
prayers. Mr. Garst said “she re- 
ininded him of a pig’s tail always 
behind and turned up.” His jokes 
were always surprises and to say 
that they were original would be 
trite. He tells a very interesting 
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story which illustrates very well the 
conditions of the Buddhist priest- 
hood. It was in the early days in 
Akita. Mr. Garst invited an old 
priest to take dinner with him. In 
the midst of what seemed to the 
half starved priest a great feast, he 
asked for wine. Upon being told 
that the missionaries did not drink 
wine, he asked permission to smoke 
as he found it quite impossible to 
get through with all there was to 
eat without either smoking or 
drinking. Permission having been 
granted he puffed away on a ‘ two 
fer’ in the full dignity of his profes- 
sion. At length the lady of the 
house asked him if he had a wife. 
He answered “‘ No: but I have three 
concubines.” The feast ended by 
the priest saying, ‘the worms in 
my stomach will be surprised by 
this feast.”’ 

But that in which he towered 
above all was his zeal for humani- 
ty. He loved men. When he said 
during his sick hours concerning 
Japan, ‘“‘ this is my body broken for 
you,’ it wag indeed a true saying. 
He often spoke of “our country” 
in speaking to a Japanese audience. 
“ Dojo, dokan,” “same heart, same 
feeling,” 
when describing his feelings toward 
Japan. He loved Japan and what- 
ever he said or did was with the 
intention of making Japan better. 
“He loved Japan more than we, 
was the remark made by a member 
of Parliament not yet a Christian. 
He suffered for Japan. I have been 
with him when we would carry our 
baggage on our backs for miles, and 
on the trip which proved to be his 
last we walked 15 miles in three 
hours in order to meet an engage- 
ment. ‘That place is too dirty for 
you to go to,” was the advice given 
him by one of our most daring 
and faithful evangelist. ‘‘ Are there 
people there who have not heard 
Omsonmist?”’ “Yes.” “‘Then we 


was the expression he used | 


must go.” On foot, through rain 
and shine, he bore the banner of 
the cross. Nor tide nor wicked 
men could keep him from the suffer- 
ing and the lost: His one theme 
was the resurrection. ‘‘ We honor 
graves,’ I heard him say in address- 
ing an audience of ancestor worship- 
pers, ‘“‘ and the grave we honor most 
is an empty one, the one in which 
the son of God spent three days 
and nights.” *He was brave. and 


fearless. We were in a meeting 
near a famous Shinto temple to 
which the fishermen offer one fish 


for every boat which returns safely 
to shore. It was in the midst of a 
crowd of idol worshippers who had 
little sympathy with the foreigner. 


Of the boats which came in and 
out from that little place there 
were not less than a thousand. Mr. 


Garst did not hesitate to condemn 
the practice of offering fish to the 
lazy priests who could offer nothing 
in return save to deepen the dark- 


ness in which the people’ were 
struggling. He looked, and was, 
every whit a soldier as he stood 


there and faced that crowd and 
plead with them in Christ’s name 
to be reconciled to God. His face 
lighted up with a heavenly smile as 
he spoke of the resurrection and of 
the joyous life eternal beyond the 
erave for those who would obey 
Christ. 

Mr. Garst was a liberal man. - He 
had strong views on many subjects 
yet he was always glad to offer 
those who held the opposite view 
opportunity to express thermselves. 

He was a man of great sympathy. 
No one was sick or suffering but 
that received a word of encourage- 
ment from him. ‘ He suffers more 
for me than I suffer for myself.” 
“He seems my peculiar friend.” 
On his trips through the Hmpire 
he never neglected sending, words 
of greeting to his friends and fellow 
workers: ‘Chey always knew of his 
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success and felt that he was one of 
the family, as it were. 

He was very fond of God’s word. 
On our last trip be was continually 
reading his Bible in the Japanese 
translation. He marked it well 
and loved to dwell on its beautiful 
passages. As a consequence his 
preaching was Scriptural. He spoke 
in the words of the old prophets. 

“My waking and my_ sleeping 
thoughts have beer of righteous- 
ness.” ‘These are the words which 
he uttered just before he passed to 
the other world. If ever a man 
spent himself for righteousness that 
man was Chas. KE. Garst. His ideal 
was righteousness and his ‘ eternal 
hope” was to ‘‘ be clothed with the 
righteousness of God.” ‘‘ My life 
is my message,’ were the words 
which he used in answer to the 
question whether or not he had 
any thing more to say. A glorious 
message. One that we are all proud 
of and one which speaks with great 
power for the ‘righteousness of 
God.” To us who are to take up 
the work which he so nobly began, 
this message speaks words of en- 
couragement and sympathy. ‘l’o us 
he leaves the pattern of a victori- 
ous life. He strove and succeeded 
against great odds. We too, if we 
follow him, wherein he followed 
Christ will succeed. ‘To the breth- 
ren in America it speaks in words 
of command “Turn not back. till 
this glorious conquest is ended.” 
The desire for more missionary 
graves, expressed some years ago, 
is fast being gratified. Japan is 
sealed to Christ by the blood of two 
martyrs: Mrs. G. T. Smith, who 
lies at rest in the lonely grave at 
Akita, and Chas. E. Garst who 
pillows his head beneath the sod of 
“ Aoyama.” 

When I looked into his face for 
the last time, the first time to 
receive no welcome smile, I thought 
on the inscrutable mystery of death. 


Do we play our little part and pass 
forever from the stage of existence ? 
Does life end on this ‘‘ bank and 
shoal of time?” What means the 
funeral oration and the lying epitaph 
if life ends at the grave? We strain 
to catch the answer of the spirit 
world and an angel whispers in our 
ear, ‘‘ there is no death.” But oh, 
how lonely we are without thee, 
thou friend of all the years. Thou 
hast gone to join the choir in- 
nulerable of the immortal dead 
who sing in heavenly strains around 


the ‘‘ great white throne.” We 
must tread without thee ‘this 
lower way” amidst the tempest 


and the shrine torn by the wayside 
brier and tired from the weary 
journey, we hope to meet thee on 
the shores celestial in the better 
world. 
Bead, \Gag 
Seisho No Michi. 
Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 10, 1899. 


DEATH OF THE REV. C. E. GARST. 


K regret to chronicle the death 

of the Rev. Charles E. Garst. 

He had been sick only about a, 
month; and was at first attacked 
with da grippe, and afterward with 
pleurisy, but finally strong symptoms 
of pneumonia set in. His wife and 
children were absent on a visit to her 
sister, Mis. Dr. Macklin, in China; 
but they returned about a week ugo 
to find him somewhat better. How- 
ever, au operation was found neces- 
sary ; but even after that he did not 
rally, and gradually failed. He 
retained consciousness till about an — 
hour before death, whieh came at 
2.25 on Wednesday morning. The 
end was quiet and peaceful, and the 
fact that he called often for his wife 
to sing, “‘ Faith is the victory,” is 
sufficient evidence of the triumph of 
his faith. He bas been a very ear- 
nest and devoted missionary, and has 
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sacrificed his life in the prime of his 
years. 

He was only 45 years of age, and 
first came to Japan 15 years ago. 
He was a graduate of West Point 
(U. 5. A.) Military Academy, but 
abandoned regular army service to 
enter upon a missionary’s life. He 
spoke Japanese excellently and was 
beloved by the Japanese people. He 
has also been well-known as an 
ardent advocate of the Single Tax. 
He leaves a wife and three children. 

The funeral services will be held 
in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Kanda, Tokyo, 
at 2 p.m., to-morrow, Friday, 30th 
inst. But, as the body will not be 
taken to that place, those who wish 
to view the remains may call al the 
residence, 44, 'I'sukiji, this (Thursday) 


afternoon. Interment strictly pri- 
vate. Memorial services will also 


be held in the Union Church, T'sukiji, 
at a date to be announced later—Com- 
municated. Japan Mail. 


THE LATE REY, C. E. GARST, 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT, 
HE following resolutions were 
adopted by the Foreigu Christ- 
ian Missionary Society's Committee 
in Japan :— 

“ Whereas (1) God, in His wisdom, 
has seen fit to remove from among 
us our beloved brother, C. KH. Garst, 
and 

“ Whereas (2) this Mission is made 
to mourn the loss of a fellow worker 
aud wise counsellor,—the senior 
member of our Mission, and 

“Whereas (3) his wife, our beloved 
fellow worker, Mrs. Laura De Lany 
Garst is thereby necessarily with- 
drawn from the mission field ; 

“* Be it therefore resolved : 

“That (1) we mourn his loss, not 
as those who have no hope, but, in 
accord with what we know would be 
the wish of our brother, and the will 
of our Father in Heaven, we continue 


in the course he ran so well, and 
gained the victory : 

“That (2) we follow her and her 
children with our love and prayers, 
and esteem her as an absent member 
of this Mission.” 

“Foreign Christian Missionary 

Society's Committee in Japan, 
per 
Miss Karn V. JOHNSON. 
i. 5S. STEVENS. 
Vokyo, Jan. 3rd, 1899. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES, 


ROTHER Garst died on Wednes- 
day, December 28th., 1898. 
On Thursday morning his body was 
brought down from the room upstairs 
where he died and placed in the 
casket in the front room which he 
had used for his study. he casket 
was surrounded by palms and cover- 
ed with wreaths and crosses of 
flowers sent by friends, both Japan- 
ese and foreign. The casket was 
seb upon an outspread Japanese 
flag, for he had given the best fifteen 
years of his life for the good of this 
nation; while draped above the 
casket and around a recent picture 
of Bro. Garst was the “starry ban- 
ner,” for he was a ‘‘ defender of the 
flay.” Next to being a soldier of 
the cross he was a soldier of the 
oveat republic. Thursday afternoon 
his body lay in state and friends of 
several nations came to take a last 
look at his calm, noble face. He 
looked so natural, so peaceful, with 
his hands folded in a way that he 
was accustomed to fold them when 
preaching. It is not a common 
thing for Japanese men to weep, but 
many of his Japanese friends burst 
into tears as they approached the side 
of the casket, and with voices choked 
with emotion expressed the gerreral 
sentiment that he had given his life 
for them. 
The services at the home Friday 
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morning preceeding the interment 
were brief and informal. Brothers 
Ukai, Pruett, Dr. Worden and Ao- 
yagi offered prayer, several Japanese 
hymns were sung and “ Sweet Bye 


and Bye’’ with chorus repeated 
several times. ‘Then the cortege 


started for quiet and beautiful Ao- 
yaa, the ‘‘Green Mountain,” the 
home of the departed. The only 
services at the cemetery were prayer 
by Bro. Kawamura, singing of 
“Faith is the Victory,” benediction 
by Mr. Guy, and the singing of the 
Japanese National song at the close 
of the service. Bro. Garst lies 
buried by the side of Dr. Verbeck, 
the veteran missionary who went to 
his reward but a few months ago. 
The Japanese Memorial services 
were held in the Y.M.C.A. hall at 
2P.M., Friday, the 30th. At Bro. 
Garst’s request Mr. Saito and Mr. 
Kawamura, two evangelists with 
whom Bro. Garst had for many 
years been associated in evangelistic 
work, made the chief addresses. Mr. 
Saito gave a brief sketch of Bro. 
Garst’s life and told of the ways in 
which he had influenced Japan and 
the Japanese. Mr. Kawamura, with 
unrestrained emotion, related many 
incidents that had occurred when they 
were on evangelistic tours together. 
He said that Bro. Garst noticed so 
many little things that could be re- 
medied and the cause of the poor 
and distressed relieved. It was for 
the betterment of the poor that he 
was an advocate of the theory of 
the single tax. Mr. Aoyagi, of the 
Meiji Jo-Gakko, read the Scripture 
lesson, Mr. Kawai, of Ashikaga, 
offered prayer, telegrams of con- 
dolence from different parts of the 
empire were read, and Mr. Nishioka, 
pastor of the Hongo church  pro- 
nounced the benediction. Mrs. 'Top- 
ping played the organ and the singing 
of the Japanese hymns was par- 
ticipated in by the large audience 
gathered to do honor to the memory 


of a ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.” Mr. 
Sho Nemoto, member of Parliament 
from Ibaragi Ken, where Bro. Garst 
and Bro. Guy have made several evan- 
gelistic trips, was Chairman of the 
meeting and made a few remarks at 
the close of the service. The Editor 
of the Magazine of Sociology spoke 
briefly and a poem was read by Mr. 
Aoyagi. The poem has been trans- 
lated into prose and will appear else- 
where in this issue of the Evangelist. 
The English Memorial Services 
were held in the Union Church, - 
Tsukiji, on the afternoon of Friday, 
January 6th., 1899, with Mr. H. H. 
Guy as the Leader, and the follow- 
ing program was carried out: 
Song, “‘ Faith is the Victory.” 
Seripture Lesson, II. Cor. 15: 35-58, My. 
Guy. 
Prayer, Dr. T. T. Alexander. 
Song, ‘‘I know whom I have believed.” 
Opening Address, Mr, Guy. 
Short Addresses, Dr. Alexander, Mr. Pruett, 
Mr. Bunting, Mr. Voegelein. 
Song, ‘* My Faith looks up to Thee.” 
Short Addresses, Dr. Worden, My, Stevens, 
Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Bennett. 


Song, ‘‘ Jesus Savior, Pilot Me.” 
Benediction, Dr. Milliken. 


Mr. Guy, in opening the services, 
said, ‘“ We have met here this after- 
noon to keep in memory the life of one 
of our fellow workers and I have been 
asked to take charge of these services 
and to say a few words concerning 
Brother Garst. His was as a face 
from which flowers received a wel- 
come smile, and when I looked into 
his face for the last time, the only 
time that [ never received a welcome 
smile, I thought upon the inscrut- 
able mystery of death. I thought 
upon the worthlessness of .human 
ambition and the great worth of 
character. ‘My waking and my 
sleeping thoughts have been of right- 
eousness’”’ were the last words of 
Bro. Garst that impress themselves 
upon my mind. I have traveled with 
Bro. Garst on evangelistic trips 
throughout Miyagi Ken, Fukushima 
Ken, Ibaragi Ken and Chiba Ken, 
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and I wish to say that these words 
are true. Not ottly did he think of 
righteousness but worked for it and 
worked hard. What his life has left 
with me perhaps has been different 
from that which has been left to 
others. He was a soldier of the 
cross, his whole life a life of right- 
eousness. Ag I think of him and as 
Lhave worked with him, IT cannot 
express myself concerning his death 
in better words than’those of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
‘Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell byflife’s unrest. 
ing seal” 


Dr. I’. T. Alexander, the next 
speaker, said, ‘As I stated on a 
similar occasion two or three years 
ago and now say again, [ am re- 
minded of a celebrated painting, a 
copy of which I have seen frequently, 
in which there is a young and mus- 
cular sculptor, with a mallet and 
chisel on a piece of marble and all 
unconscious to him the 
death approaches and eye his hand, 
his work is cut off in the 
usefulness. ‘his was the fact that 
impressed me when I heard of Mr. 
‘Garst’s death. 
age, with an experience of fifteen 
years behind him here in Japan, a 
man full of life and energy, well 
qualified for his position, possessing 
a good knowledge of the language, 
he was well equipped for a great 


O my 


work, twenty-five or thirty years of 


service yet, a man of soldiery appear- 
ance, fine physique, 
health, there se emed to be a long 
carreer for him in Japan, but the 
angel of death cut him off in the 
maidst of all, 

The best legacy one can ‘leave 
behind him is life and character. I 


angel of 


midst of 


Forty five years of 


tle picture of 
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am told that Mr. Garst said ‘“ My 
life is my.message.” '' Well said. 
Devoted to his work in Japan he 
well said ‘‘ My. life is my message.’ 
[ am sure that no better legacy ¢ ould 
be left to us and to Japan. The 
first thing that impressed me in Mr. 
Garst’s life was that he was a man 
of purpose, a purpose in every thing 
he did, This is true no doubt of all 
of us, but Mr. Garst’s purpose took 
avery deep hold of him. I heard 
some one say recently, since his 
death, that he had impressed him- 
self upon this nation. That is true. 
In this J find a lesson for us all. 
There is nothing like being right 
and positive, His earnestuess and 
devotion were well known. Hvery 
word Mr. Guy has said is true. It 
is now just fifteen years since I first 
met Mr. and Mrs, Garst and Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, their co-workers, 
in Yokohama, in the ‘Temperance 
Hotel, wondering where they would 
locate. I had been here six or seven 
years and we were talking over the 
matter of what the prospects were. 
New men delight in all the prospects 
of the work, It was not long after 
that until Mr. Garst went to Alcila, 
and his work there will tell for 
eternity. Our sympathy goes out to 
Mrs. Garst and children and we all 
feel that God is a husband to the 
widow und a father to the fatherless, 
What is dark now will be light and 
blessing and glory then.” 

Mr. Pruett spoke as follows: 
“ Precious in the eyes of the Lord 
is the death of his saints. ‘Truly 
the life of our lamented brother is 
known and read of all men. From 
whatever view-point we may con- 
sider his character we are impressed 
by his faith and zeal. His bright 
life was as wide as the needs of 
humanity. ‘'o love righteousness 
and hate iniquity was his ruling 
motive. I wish to speak especially 
with reference to his late illness and 
his patience in suffering. More than 
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three weeks ago I received a telegram 
to come to 44 Tsukiji to help in a 
humble way to minister to him. In 
his suffering moments he often said 
“Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” “TI know 
whom I have believed.” ‘‘ Faith is 
the victory.” ‘‘ My body is broken 
for you.” ‘‘ The zeal of the Lord’s 
house hath eaten’ me up.” How 
true these words were! From the 
time he came to Japan his whole 
thought was the extension of right- 
eousness and truth among the people 
of Japan. A few days ago I received 
a letter from Mr. Isobe, President 
of the National English School, in 
Kanda, in which he said that the 
life of Mr. Garst had been impressed 
upon the Japanese people so that 
they would never forget him. They 
knew him as a missionary and as a 
politician, as a single taxer. How 
earnest he was as a single taxer! 
All ‘men have not looked into this 
matter. We know he was pure in 
thought, word and deed, a Christian, 
devoted to God and to righteousness. 
According to his own words he gave 
his life for what he believed to be 
right. Concerning the single tax, 
he often said ‘‘I don’t ask men to 
believe the single tax, if they will 
only look into it and read and study 
for themselves. Only consider the 
single tax, is all I ask.’”’ Now we 
ought to investigate these things 
for ourselves to see if they are true, 
and so I would like to recommend 
two books which if you will read 
you will get both sides of the ques- 
tion. These books are the Theory 
of Human Progression, by Dove, 
and Civil Government, by David 
Lipscom, of Nashville, ‘l'ennesse. 
Kiead these two books. In Mr. 
Isobe’s letter he also said that it is 
not too much to say that the zeal of 
Mr. Garst in preaching the single tax 
paved the way for the passage of the 
Land Tax Bill which has just been 
passed by the Japanese Parliament. 


I wish in conclusion to read the 
dying words of our*brother, the mes- 
sage which he left for his friends 
and fellow workers and dear children. 
‘Please give my love to all the 
relations and tell them I can only 
commend them to God. Remember 
me to McLean, Loos and Rains and 
all my fellow workers. Tell the 
children that I have loved them so, 
and am sorry that I cannot be a 
father to them longer, they must 
trust in the Lord and obey their 
mother.”’ 

Mr. Bunting said ‘‘T would like to 
say that for the last fifteen years I 
have had the privilege, as a man 
engaged in business in a heathen 
land, of knowing one sterling Christ- 
jan man, and that man was Charles 
E. Garst. He is not dead to me, 
he is not dead to you. Some of us 
business men in the open ports look 
up to missionaries and preachers and 
expect them to be more than ordinary 
men, and there are others who look 
upon missionaries as something less 
than men. I know that Bro. Garst 
played the man and a Christian. I 
saw it too when he was in Yokohama, 
when we used to meet in a Bible 
class, and we regretted that he and 
Bro. Smith left the class for Akita. 
We have never had such a good 
Bible class since. Some of you may 
have thought that Bro. Garst was a 
crank, but his great purpose was to’ 
preach to the people Christ Jesus. 
We cannot describe the creed of the 
best of Christians. Bro. Garst was 
a Christian and that was all. He 
often said that the rum traffic would 
not be destroyed by a crusade, it 
will be destroyed by the word of the 
Lord, the sword will not doit. It 
took a General Booth in London to 
stir up the people who passed by 
the beggar on the other side, and it 
took Bro. Garst to call the attention 
of the people of Japan to social ques- 
tions. Woe is to the man who 
shuts his eyes to these things. Bro. 
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Garst always followed his Master 
with a single eye. He always was 
amissionary. Woe to the missionary 
who has too little backbone. Bro. 
Garst ever in all his goings out and 
comings in was as an honored guest 
in my house. All my family loved 
him. LI loved him as a brother. I 
can say no more.” 

Mr. Voeglein said ‘‘ During the 
illness of Bro. Garst, the first time 
I met him, a few days after he was 
taken ill, he seemed to be certain of 
recovery. The first two nights that 
I was with him he could not rest 
very well and asked me many things 
about what was going on in Parlia- 
meht, and when he heard about the 
Land Tax Bill, he asked about the 
speeches, particularly concerning the 
speech of Count Okuma, and he 
made his comments upon it. His 
pain was of such a character that he 
wished me to tell him some. stories, 
and so we talked of religion, single 
tax and other matters. After the 
first two nights he said, ‘‘ This will 
be the last night you will need to 
come. Ina day or two I will be all 
right and ready for work. On the 
21st of December his family returned 
from China, and in the evening a 
request came that I sit up with him 
that night. At nine o’clock I went 
over and I saw that his condition 
was not so good, on the contrary, 
the fever was higher. So about 
midnight, after all the others had 
retired, [ tooly occasion to speak to 
him about his state. ‘‘ Bro. Garst, 
you are a very sick man. Have you 
thought that perhaps you might not 
recover, and is there anything that 
you would like to have me do, any 
Bible passage that you would like to 
have me read ?”’ 

He said, ‘“‘ Bro, Voeglein, will you 
pray with me?” So I prayed and 
while I was praying, I was surprised 
to hear him rejoicing and praising 
God, and I knew he had received 
comfort. When I had finished my 


prayer, he continued to pray and I 
can assure you that it was a precious 
hour between twelve and one o’clock. 
The Lord was near at hand. ‘O! 
Brother Voeglein, how happy I am. 
Oh! Lord, I commit my family into 
thy hands.” I was sure he was pre- 
pared. He no longer asked about 
Count Okuma or Parliament. He 
was preparing for the parliament 
above, and he was prepared, and we 
have all reason to thank God for it. 
It was my privilege to be with him 
when he breathed the last. He 
knew he was going to die and he 
breathed his last without a tremor. 
What a glorious death !”’ 

Dr. Worden said, ‘‘I am here to 
add my tribute to the tributes of 
others to the memory of Bro. Garst. 
I never knew Bro. Garst well. I 
had met him occasionally and had 
read his articles in the papers, but 
from the time he called me on the 
6th of December, I began to know 
the man and began to understand 
his character, and loved him as a 
brother. I was impressed by his 
courtesy. Whenever I came it was 
always with a smile that he greeted 
me, and as I left it was always 
“Thank you Doctor, thank you.” 
His thoughtfulness for others im- 
pressed me. When we spoke of 
sending a cablegram to his wife, he 
said ‘‘No. We will wait a day or 
two, and I willbe well.” All through 
his painful illness, and his illness 
was of such a character, that the 
pain was intense, he was always 
thoughtful of others. He often said 
“T feel as though my body was 
broken in two” and yet all through 
that pain, he was patient and never 
wavered. In the midst of his pain 
he would often say something witty. 
ITremember one expression. ‘‘ Yank 
me up,” which I suppose he learned 
during his military career in the 
west. He was a good man and had 
his.wit and humor. First he was 
a Christian anda man and he had 
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a purpose and a motive for every- 
thing he did. He was a single taxer 
and I thought he was cranky, but 
after being with him three weeks 
and knowing him I saw that this 
had gotten into his heart and was a 
part of bis religion. He had received 
this mission and this was a means 
of reaching the people. He saw in 
poverty the cause of many evils in 
the world. One day he seemed to 
be very cheerful and said, ‘‘ Dr. I 
am very bappy. The Land Tax 
Bill has passed Parliament and my 
family has come home from China.” 
The single tax had taken possession 
of his heart. I also am impressed 
that there is something in the single 
tax, by the fact of lis leaving his 
position of honor and working for 
single tax in Japan. Ido not know 
but that [am a convert. Perhaps 
Tam. We Christians should think 
of these subjects since Bro. Garst 
gave his life for this theory. He 
often said he could not preach to the 
people about the bread of life and 
the water of life when the people 
could not get anything to eat. Let 
us reform society at the bottom. 
Let the land be taxed and then the 
people will have bread to eat. Then 
the missionaries can preach the 
Gospel to them. I remember our 
Savior reached the hearts of the 
people through the body. Bro. 
Garst had atriumphant death. There 


was nothing dreadful about it. The 
breath simply grew shorter and 


shorter and he passed away. I 
believe that Bro. Garst is at the 
right hand of God. He believed 
the promises of God and death 
had no terrors for him. I loved 
Bro. Garst because he was a 
Christian and a soldier. He is not 
dead, but liveth and rejoiceth with 
the saints in heaven.” 

Mr. Stevens said, ‘“‘I have known 
Mr. Garst for about five years. 
Previous to that time he and his 
family were in America for about 


two years. When they returned it 
was convenient for them and for us 
to live in the same house and we did 
so for about one and a half years. 
It was a great privilege to live with 
Mr. Garst and his family. He left 
an impression upon me that I am 
unable to express in words. From 
the very nature of the work at the 
time when we were all young 
merabers of the mission, we depended 
upon him, feeling that we must do 
so. I recollect that while he was 
absent in America and I had just 
arrived, the only man member of 
our mission, whenever any matter 
became very serious, I would always 
refer it for Bro. Garst’s return, and 
when he arrived he had a great 
burden. .We always worked. to- 
gether in perfect love and harmony 
and the best thing that we could 
write to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board was that the mission is 
in perfect union avd the members 
love one another. But we all know 
that we are unable to help ourselves 
in many times, and I have always 
felt that Mr. Garst was the power 
of union in our mission, His sym- 
pathies were universal. Hvyen the 
young Jadies among us claimed their 
share with Bro. Garst. He had a peculiar 
love for each, a father’s love, and we 
miss him today as the father of our 
mission. We have all lost a father. His 
sympathies were profound. There 
was a look on his face that was more 
than ordinary. Bro. Garst was a 
man who came as near as any in 
Japan to the Christ character. You 
saw a soft and loving expression in 
his eye. He was just as pure as a 
child. Never a word dropped from 
his lips but’ that was a good word, 
and that is saying very much. In 
the character of a disciple of Christ 
is how he worked and that is the 
way he lived. Solomon said the 
man diligent in business should stand 
before kings. In this light we can 
look upon Bro. Garst. It takes a 
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breadth of character to do the work 
that God calls us to do, and Bro. 
Garst was able to do the work that 
God called him to do. And now 
with the multitudes that have 
washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb, with Peter, James, John 
and Paul, with the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand, Brother Garst 
stands, having finished the work the 
Lord Jesus Christ called him to 
perform.” 

Mr. Leavit said, ““I have been 
requested to say a few words on this 
occasion. It is necessary to speak 
of those things I know about Bro. 
Garst. JI have known him éver 
since coming to Japan, but it is 
impossible to know other mission- 
aries intimately, as we all have our 
different work, but I have met Bro. 
Garst quite often and was pretty 
well acquainted wish him. 

There are two kinds of Christians 
in the world, this world Christians 
and the next world Christians and 
sometimes they do not understand 
each other, but both are all right. 
This world is necessary, where we 
_ are preparing for the other world. 
Bro. Garst joined the two ideas. 
He had no distrust of the Gospel for 
every human need, but his was not 
an absolute theological gospel. He 
was no whit behind others in earnest- 
ness in simple evangelism, in preach- 
ing to men the riches of Christ 
Jesus, but that did not seem to him 
to be merely as a preparation for 
another life. He tried to bring the 
kingdom to the people, not praying 
to God to come, but praying that 
the kingdom might come into this 
world. A man who does this will 
find men who will disagree with him 
and criticize him and think he is 
unwise. Oncea Northern Methodist 
preacher went down to Noth Carolina 
and began to preach against the 
institution of slavery and some 
regulators took him out and treated 
him to lashes and told him to preach 


the Gospel and let slavery alone. 
And so in these days we hear 
“Preach the Gospel and let politics 
and social questions alone.” How 
can a man with his heart full of 
these subjects keep still, how can he 
let them alone? While the single 
tax was Bro. Garst’s special reform, 
he did not neglect other reforms. 
Temperance received in Bro. Garst a 
hearty advocate. No question that 
made for reform, that made for 
humanity but he was in sympathy 
with it at once. Ihave not a word 
to say about the other world Christ- 
ian, but [ am not sure but that we 
need more of this world Christians. 
We must prepare this world for the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, for the 
rule of Jesus Christ. All truth is 
God’s truth, all righteousness is 
practical righteousness. Let us 
honor the man who is a reformer. 
Let us honor the Christian philan- 
thropist.” 

Mr. Bennett said, ‘I did not have 
the privilege of hearing the remarks 
of the brethren, as I misunderstood 
the hour of meeting. Some of you 
have spoken in regard to the last 
hours and of the recent years of Bro. 
Garst’s work. For some years back 
JT have not known him well. A few 
weeks ago I had a conversation with 
him riding down to Yokohama, and 
this summer I met him in Sapporo, 
through which city I was passing on 
my work. I remember well when 
he landed in Yokohama. I called 
on him at the time. Last night I 
took down a journal of fifteen years 
ago and read the different items 
concerning the time when Bro. Garst 
and Bro. Smith were in Yokobama 
until they went to Akita. Ibis just 
fifteen years the first day of this month. 
With you I honor him and have 
honored him for many things. I 
honor him most for his devotion and 
fidelity, his friendship and earnest 
convictions. He and I did not 
always agree, but we were firm 
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friends. I do not know that I can 
add anything to the thoughts that 
have already been expressed. I 
think if Bro. Garst should speak to 
us now he would say ‘‘ Don’t praise 
me, don’t say anything more about 
me, but be faithful to your trust and 
love one another.”’ 

At the close of the services, and 
before Dr. Milliken pronounced the 
benediction, the following resolutions 
were read : 

“Resolved that the Toleye Tem- 
perance Society recognize in Charles 
E. Garst a substantial friend and 
worker, and that we shall ever 
cherish his name in profound grati- 
tude.” 

“Resolved that we express our 
heartfelt sympathy toward his 
family.” 


President, Taro ANDO. 
Vice-President, SHo NEMOTO. 


“The members of the Foreign 
Auxiliary W.C.T.U. desire to take 
this opportunity to express their love 
for, and sympathy with their dear 
comrade, Mrs. Garst, in the irrepa- 
rable loss which she has sustained 
by the removal of her beloved and 
estimable husband. We affection- 
ately commend her to the care of 
Him who has promised to be the 
husband of the widow, and a father 
to the fatherless. We are deeply 
conscious that we, with other Asso- 
ciations, have lost a faithful, sympa- 
thetic friend and co-worker in the 
vineyard of our Lord. We humbly 
pray that this solemn event may be 
sanctified to all who came under the 
influence of the consecrated life of 
our departed brother. He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 
Signed on behalf of the Foreign 

Auxiliary W.C.T.U. 


Eliza Spencer Large, 
Genevieve Faville Topping, 
Corolyn EK. Davidson. 


Tokyo, January 4th., 1899. 


this land. 


(The above speeches are not reported 
verbatim.) 
M. B. MADDEN. 
Sendai, Japan, 
February Ist., 1899. 


TRIBUTE TO TANZEI TARO. 
(English translation of Japanese poem.) 


Read at the Japanese Memorial 
Services. 

The principle of the single tax is 
one of world-wide benevolence. Mr. 
C. EH. Garst was its first advocate in 
While he was in this 
world, enthusiasm was the sound of 
his trumpet, and sincere integrity 
the emblem of his flag. Whoever 
has heard his nom de plume ‘‘ Tan- 
zei Taro”’ has been impressed by his 
intense boldness. He has now been 
taken away, but his powerful energy 
will continue forever and his vital 
spirit live for eternity. His benign, 
unselfish presence and frank, sincere 
disposition will remain in our 
memory during all our life. The 
single tax is a principle of great 
value, but ‘‘Tanzei Taro,” which 
means the first advocate of the single 
tax in Japan, 1s aname in our Japan- 
ese tongue. His bosom was full of 
that philanthropic spirit that takes 
in all the world. To love every son 
of the Father was his motive. He 
was a missionary from. a foreign 
land, but he had no alien feeling 
against our country and was heartily 
slad to be called a native of Japan, 
so when we remember him, we all 
fee] just as if he was our brother of 
the same descent. Alas! what a 
great sorrow, that his home has now 
lost the husband and father, and his 
country the just, faithful citizen, 
He is dead, he is taken. Let all the 
people of the east and the west, 
gathered here this afternoon, to honor 


his admirable character and think 


over his beautiful traits, remember 
his earnestness and faithfulness. 
Kaxkusgiro ISHIKAWA, 
Prof. of the Nobles’ School. 
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MaGoticui §. Nunuxkawa, 
Ed. of the Journal of Sociology. 
YOsHIHARU IWAMOTO, 
TAKESHI R. AOYAGI, 
Eads. of the Woman’s Magazine. 


THE STORY OF A HEATHEN BOY. 


T was some years after the Revolu- 
tion of 1868 that a child was 
born in a samurav family. The 
father, having lost his position as 
one of the vassals of the Lord of 


Owari, retired to a little village in” 


that province. What a great change 
was introduced into the country by 
the Revolution, when thousands of 
the proud warriors of the different 
clans were forced to become mere 
commoners! Sad and piteous spec- 
tacles presented themselves to many 
samurat homes, the glory and avr- 
rogance having given place to ob- 
scurity and poverty. ‘I'he said 
family lived an obscure life in the 
village, their only property being 
now a little two-story house and 
several ftsuzuwra* with silk clothes. 
It once happened that an European 
stayed for a few days in a hotel near 
the family. The child, who was a 
boy, became very fond of the 
foreigner, though his parents and 
elder sister did not like him. Olow 
he wished to go with the stranger, 
when he was about to leave the hotel ! 
The boy now remembers with great 
pleasure the case in which he provok- 
ed his sister’s laughter, when he ate 
up all the scallion, which she produc- 
ed on her table for herself. 

It was in the fifth year of the boy’s 
age that his family again removed to 
another village, when his elder sister 
married a merchant in that village. 
It must have been quite a new thing 
in those times to see a samurar 
father giving his dear daughter to a 
merchant, who was yet regarded as 


* A bamboo or rattan basket with a cover, used 
in Japan in the feudal times for keeping clothes. 


an inferior being. Wide was the 
eulf which separated these two 
classes of the people, so that we can 
distinguish, even at present, the one 
from the other, by their disposition, 
demeanour, and expression. The 
young husband believed neither in 
Buddhism nor in Shintoism, but 
adhered to Confucianism, though his 
mother was an earnest Buddhist of 
the Zen Sect. The bride was 
brought up in the family, in which 
any religion, except Christianity, was 
indifferently regarded. The boy 
liked the new brother very much, and 
used to be taught by him in Chinese 
every morning before he left his 
house for business. It often hap- 
pened that the boy heard his elder 
sister ridicule her mother-in-law 
with the phrase, “ gosho-negav.’’ ** 
But the boy would go to one of the 
temples of the village, being accom- 
panied by this grandmother, and join 
the priest and his adherents reciting 
sutras. ‘The beautifully decorated 
idols of various saints and gods, the 
big bell and gong, the piles of Bud- 
dhist scriptures, the monk, robed in 
purple and with a baton, and many 
other strange things entertained the 
boy’s curiosity. 

There were a boy and a girl in 
this temple. They were of course 
adopted children; for the priest, 
belonging to the Zen Sect, led a 
bachelor’s life. They soon became 
friends of the boy. ‘Thus, the friends 
of the boy, since his removal to this 
village, were a priest’s children. 
His mother, who had opened a little 
school for sewing, got, at this time, 
some twenty girls as her pupils, the 
girl of the temple being one of them. 
Whenever there was a specially pre- 
pared meeting for saying mass for the 
dead, the girl used to carry the boy 
to the temple on her back, for she 
was several years his senior. ‘The 
compound was, on that occassion, 


*«An earnest believer in the next life.” 
phrase is applied to any Buddhist in ridicule. 


This 
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all surrounded with canvass, the 
raised part of the ground at the 
centre being kept for the seat of the 
chief priest. A dozen of junior 
priests and bandreds of the parish- 
ioners would sit around him aid 
recite certain’ phrases from the 
scriptures in chorus. The mass- 
meeting was indeed great fun for 
the boy! 

The heathen boy was taken to a 
primary school by his uncle, in the 
seventh year of his age. At those 
times, the peculiar custom of distri- 
buting some little presents, mostly 
cake, among the children already in 
school, was in existence. This boy 
took cracknels to the school, and 
was introduced to the children by 
the master, who distributed them 
among his pupils. There were 
several hundred of them. ‘The first 
several months were spent in the 
study of the two kana syllabavries, 
and then tango (short phrases) was 
the study required. Most of the 
phrases were mottoes and epigrams 
of American and European origin, 
some of them being quoted from 
Smile’s “ Self-Help” and Franklin’s 
Autobiography. The sentence, 
“God is the ruler of heaven and 
earth, and man is the lord of all 
things,’ is still fresh in the boy’s 
mind as it was twenty years ago. 
It happened one day that the whole 
class and teacher had a great langh, 
when one of the boys said, “‘ Hito wa 
nenbutsu no ret nari,’ (man is the 
lord of all things). All things means 
in Japanese “ banbutsu,” which the 
boy took for ‘‘nenbutsw,”’ which 
means ‘to remember Buddha.” 
This clearly shows that the Japan- 
ese schools were already modernized 
at those times, while the homes 
were the hotbed of heathen influ- 
ence. ‘The word, nenbutsw, was 
more familiar to the children than 
the word, banbutsw / 

Thus nearly one year was spent 
since the entrance of this heathen 
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boy, when all the teachers and of- 
ficials in the neighbourhood came to 
the school to witness the examina- 
tion. At those times, examination 
was held only once in a year, and 
the day was a galaday for the child- 
ren. O, how they did wait for the 
day, on which they could appear 
before many visitors, putting on fine 
kimono and hakama! They expected 
to get prizes! which were given even 
to those children who did not deserve 
of them, just to please their parents 
and the friends of the school. The 
examination being very simple, 
certificates were soon handed to the 
children. The heathen boy at once 
opened the certificate he received, 
and, finding the word, heimin,* writ- 
ten beside his name, was somewhat 
irritated, and said aloud, ‘‘ Lam nota 
heimin but a samurai.” ‘The caste- 
system had still a firm hold even in 
a boy’s mind, in spite of the Revolu- 
tion ! ; 

On the 25th of February, the school- 
master used to take all the children 
to a shrine, Tenman-gu by name. 
In this shrine, Michizane Sugawara, 
one of the aucient Chinese scholars 
and a poet, is deified. Michizane is 
even at present regarded by the 
people as the patron-god of litera- 
ture and learning. This day is 
observed through the whole country 
every year. Did the school-master 
not find any incongruity between 
the worship of this heathen god and 
the teaching, ‘God is the ruler of 
heaven and earth”! At any rate, he 
did not explain the meaning of the 
sentence, but let the children recite 
ait: 

A few years after the boy’s 
entrance to the primary school, his 
uncle went to Tokyo on business. 
While he was staying in the capital, 
he was led, in some way or other, to 
give up his business and become a 
student. Then he entered Mr. 


* Common people. 
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Fukuzawa’s school, and_ studied 
English and some other branches 
of science. But he could not re- 
main there any longer, for he was 
suffering, at those times, a great 
change in his spirit. Christianity 
was the cause of this change. He 
was baptised by Rev. James H. Bal- 
lagh at Yokohama, and soon entered 
a theological seminary in Tokyo. 
After three years of study, he was 
sent to a city, some ten miles west 
of his native village. The boy was 
taken to that city with the new 
preacher’s family. 

Such things as English books, 
pens, inkstand, etc., in his uncle’s 
study, were the object of the boy’s 
curiosity, for he saw these things for 
the first time in his life. He thought 
-the pens to be gimlets, and, one day, 
used it to make a hole in a wooden 
block. The uncle, seeing this, had 
to smile, and explained to ‘the boy 
their use. One day he went out for 
shopping, and got a nice English 
book for the boy. It was Wilson’s 
First Reader! The boy was very 
much pleased with it. How proud 
he was! when he could now read the 
first sentence, ‘The ape has hands,” 
and write yokomo7i,* as the English 
alphabet was called in those times. 
But the boy would often feel lone- 
some, for his uncle’s family then 
consisted only of three members, the 
uncle himself, his wife, and the boy. 
Besides, his uncle was out most of 
the time. It wason the sixth day 
after the removal of the family that 
the boy escaped from the house tak- 
ing the said reader with him. He 
hired a ginrikisha at ouce (for he did 
not know the way), and the man took 
him to his home. His parents were 
greatly surprised to see their boy 
enter the house. 
boy’s expectation, they did not scold 
him for the matter, but calmly asked 
the reason. ‘The boy hung his head 


“Words written crosswise. 


Contrary -to. the. 


and said, ‘‘ Uncle does not yet take 
me to school; I wish I could enter it 
goon.” 

The next day, the father took 
the boy again to the uncle’s family, 
and entrusting him under his care, 
returned home. After a few days, 
the boy was taken to school. It was 
on the day of his entrance that he 
learned a new word, Yaso, + 
when one of the boys said, ‘‘ Yaso 
has come to our class.’”’ He did not 
understand what that word meant, 
and asked his elder sister about it. 
But she would not explain the mean- 
ing, for she herself was not yet a 
Christian believer. It was on Sun- 
day that the boy met with a strange 
sight, when several people gathered 
in the house and sat on the floor 
covered with mats. His uncle stood 
before them, led the service, and 
delivered a sermon. Every thing 
was very strange and funny to the 
boy, —— the singing of hymns, the 
Bible reading, and especially the 
prayer. Thus the boy came to 
know what Yaso means. 

The uncle’s mother, nicknamed 
gosho-negai, finally yielded to his 
persuasion to live with him, and 
removed to the city. A part of his 
housé was then used for preaching 
purposes, and the old Buddbist 
grandmother was obliged to live in 
this Yaso-house! She almost con- 
fined herself to a room upstairs, and 
would not dare to come out unless 
for meals. She placed a small wood- 
en idol and a hanging picture in 
her family-shrine. Whenever her 
son and his hearers began to sing 
hymns, she would begin to recite 
‘“namu amidabutsu,” {| and repeat 
the phrase until the Christian service 
would be closed. The beathen boy 


enjoyed the Yaso-meeting much 


more than the grandmother’s Bud- 


+ This word, which means Jesus, is applied to 
Christians in contempt. 


{I pray thee, O Buddha ! 
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dhist service, simply because the 
former was a new thing for him. 
Several months thus elapsed, when 
the preacher gained a certain mem- 
ber of converts. Some of them had 
children, who became friends with 
the boy. A  Sunday-school was 
established, which some four or six 
children attended, to study those 
interesting stories of the Old Testa- 
ment, Thus the heathen boy came 
to like the Sunday-school more than 
the primary school, for he was often 
persecuted by his class-mates. The 
story of Joseph is fresh in the boy’s 
mind even today. It was on the 
first day of shogatsu (January) of a 
certain year that this boy was 
baptised with a girl of the Sunday- 
school. The girl graduated at the 
Ferris Girls’ School some years ago, 
and is now helping missionary work. 
The bigotted mother of the preacher 
was gradually led to attend the Chris- 
tian service, so that she became ac- 
quainted with one of the converts, 
who was an old man. It was through 
his influence that she at last made 
up her mind to become a believer in 
Christ. On the next day of her 
baptism, idols and hanging pictures 
with Buddhist images were thrown 
into the fire. The heathen mother 
became afterwards an earnest Christ- 
iap, with cheerful and grateful heart. 
Toward that time, the boy’s father 
was seized with consumption. Every 
thing his dostor tried failed. This 
was a good opportunity for him to 
think about his destiny and the 
future life. The old man, who had 
been indifferent toward religion, was 


thus led to express his desire to study 
the Christian religion. The uncle 
often visited him in his bed, with 
another preacher of the Methodist 
Church. The sick man’s heart, 
which had been rather gloomy and 
discouraged by the Revolution, was 
gradually cleared up by the new light. 
On a certain evening, he was baptiz- 
ed in bed by the Methodist preacher. 

The heathen boy (we _ should 
now call him the converted boy) 


now became fourteen years old, 
when he finished the primary 
course. His father removed to the 


city first, and then his mother and 
younger brother. They now took 
the place of the uncle in the church, 
and lived there, and he and _ his 
family rented another house. It 
was but a few weeks after this that - 
the boy’s mother and younger bro- 
ther were baptised. 

Passing the entrance-examina- 
tion of a middle school, the conver- 
ted boy was admitted into the school. 
But he was so much persecuted by 
his class-mates that he left the school 
and became a student of English, 
under the kind guidance of a lady 
missionary in the city. One year 
after this, that 1s, when the boy be- 
came seventeen years old, he made 
up his mind to become a theological 
student. In the summer of the 
year, he took leave of the dear 
parents and brother, and went to 
a theological seminary. The story 
of the boy ends here, for he is no 
more a heathen boy, but a Christian 
believer. 

C. NakaMURA. 
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Atoclirs dt. ©. B. Lh. 


Conducted by Mrs. Coronyn EH. Davipson. 


MOTTO: 
PLEDGE : 


“For God and Home and Every Land.” 
“Thereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 


beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that I will employ all proper means to discourage 


the use of, and traffic in, the same.” 
Oxssncrt : 
Baver: A knot of white ribbon. 
Hour or Prayer: Noon. 
Mernops;: Agitate, Educate, Organize. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Yo unify the methods of woman’s temperance work the world over. 


Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 


Tue Pontyator Prrrrion has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 


fifty countries. 
legalized vice. 


It asks for the outlawing of the alcohol and opium trade and the system of 
The chief auxiliaries of the W. C. T. U. are the United States, Canada, 


Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


HOW BEAUTIFUL IT IS TO BE WITH GOD,.— 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


HE cause of temperance in Japan 

- has met with a great loss in 
the death of Rey. Charles EK. Garst, 
who passed away at his residence in 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, Dec. 21st, 
after a most distressing illness of two 
weeks. A private funeral was held 
ov Friday morning, after which the 
remains were taken to the Aoyama 
cemetery for interment. In the 
afternoon of the same day a memorial 
service in Japanese was held in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. The meeting 
was led by the Hon. Sho Nemoto, 
who, having known Mr. Garst for a 
number of years, paid him a touch- 
ing tribute of respect in the few 
words he spoke at the close of the 
service. 

The Rev. Mr. Saito from Tokyo 
and the Rev. Mr. Kawamura from 
Sendai spoke feelingly in regard to 
Mr. Garst and the good work he had 
been enabled to do among the Japan- 
ese, during the fifteen years he has 
labored in Japan. Mr. Aoyagi of the 


Meiji Jo Gakko spoke for two of the 
earliest members of the Akita Church 
in which Mr. Garst worked during 
the first years of his stay in this 
country. 

Each speaker expressed, in his 
characteristic way, the same thought 
of love for Mr. Garst, the same un- 
qualified approval of his manner of 
teaching and preaching and his faith- 
ful, tireless, unselfish giving of him- 
self to the work of saving those for 
whom he labored. 

After these friends had spoken, a 
resolution in regard to Mr. Garst 
was read from a Japanese paper, also 
telegrams from friends in several 
Ken :—Akita, Shizuoka, Yamagata, 
Ibaraki, Miyagi and Fukushima, 
The final words of the leader and an 
appropriate hymn closed the ser- 
vices. 

A similar memorial service in 
English, was held in the Union 
Church, Tsukii, on Friday, Jan. 6th, 
at 2.30 p.M. The Rev. Mr. Guy led 
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the meeting and a number of speak- 
ers took part in the services, each 
one dwelling on that part of Mr. 
Garst’s life or character or qualities 
which he bad known best. It is 
unnecessary here to speak further of 
this, as a full account of the memor- 
ial services is to be given in the 
Japan Evangelist. 

A resolution from the National 
Temperance League of Japan was 
read and also the following resolu- 
tion from the Foreign Auxiliary W. 
Ota. 

The members of the Foreign Aux- 
iliary W. C. T. U. desire to take 
this opportunity to express their love 
for their dear comrade, Mrs. Garst, 
and their sympathy with her in the 
loss which she has sustained by the 
removal of her beloved and estimable 
husband. 

We affectionately commend her 
to the care of Him who has promised 
to be the husband of the widow and 
the father to the fatherless. 

We are deeply conscious that we, 
with other associations, have lost a 
faithful, sympathizing friend and co- 
laborer in the vineyard of our Lord. 

We humbly pray that this  sol- 
emn event may be sanctified to all 
who came under the influence of 
the consecrated life of our departed 
brother:— ‘‘He being dead, yet 
speaketh,”’ 


Signed in behalf of (Eliza Spencer Large. 
the Foreign Aux- 4 Genevieve Faville Topping. 
iliary W.C.T.U, (Corolyn E. Davidson. 


Mrs. Garst with her three child- 
ren sailed for America at noon of 
Tuesday, January 17th. She is fol- 
lowed by the sympathy and prayers 
of her many friends in Japan. 

The news of the safe arrival of 
Miss Parrish in Burmah was. re- 
ceived some time since and also of 
the fact that she has recently been 
elected as the world’s secretary of 
the Y. W.C. T. U.. This latter fact 
will probably somewhat shorten her 
intended stay for work in Burmah, 


as she is expected to be at home in a 
few months to assume the duties of 
her new position. Judging from the 
success of her efforts in the past, we’ 
are sure she will still go on accom-’ 
plishing much of good in the Tem- | 
perance cause. 

The following letter of Mr. T. 
Ukai has been unavoidably delayed, 
but it is hoped that it will still be of | 
interest to many. 

In August, 1898, Miss Parrish, 
Dr. Soper, and Messrs. Ando, Ito, 
Hayashi, Nemoto, Miyama, Sumino- 
kura and others, sent throughout the 
country, a call for organizing a con- 
vention of the National Temperance | 
League of Japan, to meet in the Ku- 


dan M. E. Church, Tokyo, on Oc- 
tober Ist. In September, the same 


committee published in “The Light 
of Our Land” an article entitled 
“Convention for Organizing the 
National Temperance League of 
Japan’’ in which they urged the 
various temperance societies in the 


/ land to each send at least one dele- 


gate to the Convention in October, 
hardly expecting however that a 
large number of delegates from vari- 
ous parts of the country would re- 
spond. The appointed day came and 
to their very pleasant surprise, more 
than forty delegates were present, 
representing nearly every part of the 
country. 

At half past nine o’clock, Dr. J. 
Soper, chairman of the Central T’em- 
perance committee of Japan, took 
the chair and asked Rev. K. Miyama 
to conduct devotional exercises, after 
which Rev. 'l’. Ukai, secretary of the 
committee, called the roll. 

On motion, a committee on con- 
stitution was appointed by the chair; 
viz. Messrs. 8. Hayashi and 8. Shi- 
ina, Revs. K. Miyama, H. H. Coates 
and ‘I’. Osaka, who retired at once 
to another room. While they were 
at work, the chairman called for two 
minutes testimonies. Several dele- 


gated responded at once, and by their — 
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stirring words, deeply moved the 
whole convention, who joined in a 


heartfelt song of praise to God. The 
chairman then introduced Miss 
Clara Parrish, Mrs. E. 8. Large, 
Mrs. Robert Davidson, Mrs. Saya 


Suminokura and Rey. 8. 5. Snyder, 
and nearly all of them addressed the 
convention. 

On motion, the chairman ap- 
pointed Revs. U. Kobayashi, 3. 
Ogata, and H. H. Coates to prepare 
a Resolution of Thanks to Miss 
Clara Parrish for the great service 
she has rendered our common cause 
in Japan. 

The committee on the constitution 
then returned and reported through 
Mr. S. Hayashi. After some ani- 
mated discussion and a few changes, 
the whole was adopted. Its main 
points are as follows : — 

1. Any temperance society, na- 
tional or foreign, based upon 
the total abstinence pledge, 
can join with the league. 

2. Every affiliated society must 
pay to the League Treasurer, 
the annual sum of five sen per 
member. 

3. Five members to be selected 
by the W.C. T. U. of Japan 
are cordially invited to be- 
come associate members of the 
Board of Control. 

4. “The Light of our Land” 
to be the organ of the League. 

The Resolution of Thanks to Miss 
Parrish, preparéd by the committee 
was read by Rev. 8. Ogata and 
unanimously adopted by a standing 
vote. The Resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, Miss Clara Parrish, the 
representative of the world’s wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, 
during her stay of nearly two years 


among us, has labored with singular 
the cause of 


zeal and success for 
Temperance and Social Reform in 
Japan, and is soon to leave us: for 
Burmah. Be it resolved: 


— — = 


That we, the members of the Na- 
tional Temperance League of Japan, 
assembled in our first Annual Con- 
vention, wish hereby to express our 
high appreciation of her faithful and 
self sacrificing toil, and our firm pur- 
pose to do our best to preserve the 
fruit of her labors; and that we as- 
sure her of our determination to do 
all in our power to promote the high- 
est success of this National Tem- 
perance League, which has for the 
first time convened today under such 
auspicious circumstances, in no small 
measure owing to her earnest efforts. 

It is our fervent prayer to our 
Father in Heaven that He may 
bless her with health and vigor for 
her chosen work, wherever she goes, 
that she may in due time reach her 
home in America safely, and if He 
will, be permitted before very long 
to come again to Japan, for the wel- 
fare of whose sons and daughters she 
has so assiduously engaged in her dev- 
oted ‘work of faith and labor of love.”’ 

S. Ogata. 
Ix. Kobayashi. 
H. H. Coates. 

After the reading of the Resolu- 
tion, Miss Parrish responded i in a few 
earnest words, 

The following officers were then 
elected : — 


Jommiuttee, 


Hon, Taro Ando, 
Hon. Sho Nemoto, 


President, '.....5 


Vice Presidents, .. Messrs. 


K. Ito, Sen Tsuda and Dr. J. 
Soper. 

Secretaries, ...... Revs. H, H. Coates and T. 
Ukai. 


Messrs. Y. Suminokura and 
T. Anzai. 

Revs. §. Ogata, 5. I'urugawa, 
M. Kobayashi, Messrs. Y, Ni- 
nomiya, N. Bito, O. Sunada, 
K. Ishii, K. Aoki, G. Hara 
and Revs. David Thompson 
D. D., C. EK. Garst, H. 'lop- 
ping, B. Chappell, I. Leavitt 
and Joseph Cosand. 


MELOASULOLSyivrete 6 va 


Board of Control, 


The Convention was most har- 
monious throughout the whole 


session. ‘The League has a great 
future before it. May the Lord bless 
and guide this new organization. 
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weeat”s Hepav tment, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8. BuZZELL. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 
A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Continued. 


Sunday at the Home. 


N Saturday evening the girls 
prepare for the Sabbath, doing 

up the odds and ends that have 
been left over during the week, 
studying their Sunday School les- 
sons for the morrow and putting 
their clothes in order. The rising 
bell is a little later than usual on 
Sunday morning, and breakfast is 
at half-past six instead of six. No 
work is done except what is abso- 
lutely necessary, and at quarter 
past eight the bell rings, and all 
start for the Sunday School at the 
church, which opens at nine o’clock, 
and is followed at ten by the re- 
gular preaching service. Some of 
the older workers have classes in 
the Church Sunday School, but 
most of them are pupils. The very 
little children do not stay for the 
Church service, but are allowed 
to return at the close of Sunday 
School. After Church all return, 
reaching home just: in time for 
dinner. After dinner they have but 
a little while to rest, and then they 
go out by twos and threes to the 
mission Sunday Schools, of which 
there are nine connected with the 
work which is carried on from this 
Home. A teacher or Bible Woman 
is at the head of each School and 
the younger girls go with them to 
give out to the little children, who 


have never heard of Christ, some 
of the blessings which they have 
received into their own hearts and 
lives. These Sunday Schools are 
held in rooms rented in private 
houses, in various parts of the city. 
The children are gathered in from 
their play-ground, the street, and 
are taught of the one true God, to 
recite the Ten Commandments and 
the Apostles’ Creed, to sing the 
beautiful Christian hymns; and they 
hear the sweet Gospel story, which 
comes to them so new and strange. 
In this way the seed of life is sown 
in the hearts of hundreds of child- 
ren, seed that shall spring up and 
send out strong roots that shall 
uproot, cast out and displace the 
superstitions of idolatry and heathen- 
ism. At Christmas time last year, 
over four hundred children of these 
nine mission Sunday Schools re- 
ceived a treat. An army of children 
learning of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
If this army of children becomes an 
army of Christian men and women, 
what may we not hope from them ? 

When the girls return from their 
work, they usually gather together 
and talk over their afternoon ex- 
periences. Some of the older girls 
gather the children around the 
organ and have a sing with them. 
In the evening those of the older 
ones who wish go with their teach- 
ers to the evening meeting. The 
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children memorize their verses for 
the next morning, and then they 
go to bed. The Sabbath is a pleas- 
ant, happy day at the Home, and 
is a day of real help and blessing. 


' Monday at the Home. 


At this School, Monday is the 
weekly holiday, instead of Saturday. 
It does away with the temptation 
which might sometimes come to 
prepare Monday’s lessons on the 
Sabbath, and also gives them rest 
after the duties of the Sabbath. 
On Monday the girls have their 
music lessons, do their washing, 
and get the dinner and _ supper, 
instead of their cook, that they 
may have some practise in cooking. 
In the afternoon, if they have time, 
those whose homes are near, go 
home for a little while, and others 
are allowed to go out to see their 
friends or to do shipping. 

The little girls, who go out to 
the public school, go every day but 
Sunday. Some days they have five 
hours and once or twice in a week, 
six hours, at school. The youngest 
ones have less. When it is their 
turn to clea the school-room, they 
come home later and must go earlier. 
All the cleaning of the school-rooms 
is done by the pupils, each taking 
their turn. The last day of the 
term all work together and have a 
big cleaning, and everything is left 
in shipshape for vacation. On New 
Year’s Day, the Emperor’s birthday, 
and such anniversaries there are 
holidays, but the pupils must dress 
in their best clothes and go to 
school for a short ceremony. If 
such a holiday falls on Sunday, the 
children from this Home do not go, 
and usually at such times it is very 
unpleasant for them for a little 
while, as the other pupils make 
fun of them, and even their teachers 
sometimes give broad hints as to 
their lack of patriotism. But it 
does not hurt them to “ endure 


hardness as for 
Christ’s sake. 

Sometimes, however, they have 
a triumph that is pleasant. For 
instance, at one time some bad, 
teasing boys took it into their heads 
to do all that they could to make 
things unpleasant for these little 
girls on their way to and from 
school. Day after day they tor- 
mented them, but the children made 
no complaints until one day one 
of them was hit by a stone and 
quite badly hurt. Then they told 
all about it, so the next day the 
Matron went with them to school, 
and told the principal about it. 
He was a just man and a good 
teacher, and said he would see that 
boys who treated such gentle, quiet 
girls in that manner should be 
punished as they deserved. In the 
afternoon the children returned and 
told how the boys were punished. 
The boys and girls are in different 
rooms, and boys, of course, look 
down on the girls. But the princi- 
pal found the culprits and led them 
from room to room, wherever any 
of these little girls belonged, and 
made them apologize to girls before 
a whole room full of girls. By the 
time they had been through five or 
six rooms in that way, the medicine 
had its effect, aud their persecutions 
were most effectually stopped. 


a good soldier” 


(To be continued.) 


GRANTED, THAT [MISSION SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS ARE A NECESSITY 
IN JAPAN, WHAT SHOULD 
BE THEIR GRADEP 


(The third of the series of papers read before 
the Tokyo and Yokohama Ladies’ Conference, 
October 22nd, 1898 By Miss Buzzell, of the 
Baptist Girls’ School at the Ella O. Patrick Home, 
Sendai.) 

1 is from a very limited experi- 

ence in one of the smallest 
Girls’ Schools in Japan that I come 
before you sisters to-day, to add 
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my tiny mite to the discussion of 
the subject before us, and to gain 
from your larger and richer experi- 
ence that which may help me in the 
work of building up a School which 
shall be the best fitted for the 
training of Japanese girls for the 
position which they are sure, sooner 
or later, to be called upon to fill, 
that of wife and mother. What 
and how much to teach isa ques- 
tion into the discussion of which 
enter many elements. We need to 
remember that we are planning for 
Japanese girls, girls who have not 
lived in an atmosphere of reading and 
education as we have, girls whose 
minds are not opened and developed 
and prepared for study, either by 
heredity or early training and as- 
sociation; girls who have never 
been expected to think, and whose 
mothers and grandmothers away 
back’ to the time of Izanami have 
had no minds of their own, nor 
indeed have ever needed any. Such 
a thing would have interfered with 
their perfect development into the 
puppets which were to be moved 
on the stage of life only by the will 
of fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
sons. 

We must bear in mind, too, that 
these girls, in order to begin to 
study, must first pore over and 
study out, at the expense of time 
and nerve and eyesight, thousands 
of Chinese characters, for without 
these all their text books would be 
closed to them. 

Then, too, they know nothing of 
the care of the body, or of the laws 
of health. They. know they have 
an onaka,* but of what kind of a 
hole it is they have no knowledge 
beyond what the stories and fables 
of their superstitious old grandmoth- 
ers have given them, while their 
only safeguard against taking cold 
is to keep their mouths shut that 


' * Literally, ‘‘ honorable inside.”’ 


they may not draw in a wind. 
Most of them need to be, taught 
each summer that a little of the 
night air is not so hurtful as close, 
fetid breath ; and each winter must 
be told over and over again that 
it is not wise to discard their flan- 
nel underwear every time an extra 
warm, sunny day appears. Because 
these girls know so little of the 
care of the body, and because their 
ancestors have known no more, 
they bring to the school bodies that 
are not strong enough to endure 
too hard a mental strain. There 
are weak stomachs, and weak lungs, 
and weak eyes and weak heads, and 
there are not many but what have 
one or another. If there should 
happen to be one, she is pretty sure 
to develop kakket or have rheumat- 
ism before she bas been with you 
long. 

Then there is the soul need of 
these girls that we must notice, and 
this far exceeds any other. Oh, the 
starvation of the souls that have 
been fed all the years of their 
young lives on only the dry husks 
of superstition and idolatry! What 
wrong conceptions many of them 
have formed of right and duty! 
And how little real force of charac- 
ter they seem to have to resist 
temptation, and stand for the right 
even when they do know it! Even 
those who come from Christian 
homes know so little of the real 
vital meaning of Christianity, and 
have such a vague idea of the Bible 
and what teachings it contains. 

So the standard for our school 
must be arranged to meet the needs 
of the Japanese girl, mind, and body, 
and soul. How can we best heip 
to open the minds of these girls, 
broaden their view and teach them 
to think? How can we teach and 
help them to strengthen -their bodies ; 
and how ,can we prepare a course 
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of study which will be within their 
physical power to compass? How 
can we develop within them a 
Christian character that will be so 
rooted and grounded in the faith 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that noth- 
ing can move them from the true 
standard of right, and at the same 
time give them the culture and 
refinement that shall make them 
winsome and modest and worthy 
of all respect in the eyes of this 
people, whose standard of woman- 
hood is as yet not much more 
than graceful, yielding gentleness 
and quiet endurance? In_ short, 
how can we best grade our work 
that we may help our girls to come 
up to the standard which we have 
set for them? And what is that 
standard? ‘lhe ideal which I wish 
to place before every girl who comes 
under my influence is that of re- 
fined, Christian womanhood; cul- 
tured, thinking minds in strong 
bodies, with high aspirations for 
heart and soul, but such lowly 
- ambitions in regard to temporal 
position that they will not find 
themselves unfitted to fill even the 
lowliest and humblest position with 
quiet grace and dignity and true 
success ; with such an earnest, full 
consecration to the Lord and such 
a knowledge of His character and 
teaching, and such a high conception 
of the true Christian life that they 
will be able to stand for the right 
against any temptation, strengthen- 
ed though it may be by prejudice 
and national custom; ready to be 
and do what God wills, wherever 
He chooses to place them. This 
is the ideal which I wish to place 
before them, and lead them _ to 
attain, both by teaching and ex- 
ample. 

Now, with the average girl, as 
she is, on the one side, aud the 
ideal, that which she may become, 
on,the other, what and how much 
must we teach to lead her from her 


low plane aud narrow vision up to 
this higher place, with its broad 
outlook and grand opportunities for 
usefulness ? 

As to how much we shall teach, 
I do not see that it can be limited 
in the set bounds of a paper upon 
this subject. Not many girls can 
get too much education, if it is 
the right kind. The higher grade 
school our circumstances will allow 
us to found the better; and as far 
as the girls can be inspired to 
advance, that far, if it be possible, 
our grade should reach. But with 
what grade shall we begin our 
course? We cannot get the child- 
ren under our influence too soon, nor can 
we keep them their too long, if we 
are the Christians that we should 
be, but unless we have a separate 
building for them, we can hardly 
have a nursery or kindergarten in 
our girls’ schools. Most schools 
have the Primary and Intermediate 
grades included in their curriculum, 
but in ours we have not, and just 
here I beg leave to depart from 
formality, and tell as simply as I 
can our experience in Sendai in 
carrying out our ideas in regard to 
this subject. Our Home is open 
for any child who is of the proper 
age to be admitted to the public 
schools of the city. Such children 
may come in and have the influ- 
ence and help of a Christian home. 
They are kept clean, are well *cared 
for, fed on good, wholesome food, 
and sent to bed regularly when the 
clock strikes seven. They are taught 
to be polite and kind, trained to 
work, to be prompt and careful, 
truthful, loving and obedient. They 
have regular Bible teaching, also 
lessons in English, knitting, music, 
etc., in the Home. But we send 
them every morning to the public 
school, and our course of study is 
arranged to follow thatjjof this 
school. There are sometimes those 
who come in for the Bible training 
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course, who have not had the public 
school course entire, and are too old 
to enter. For such ones special 
preparatory work is arranged. Our 
reasons for sending our children to 
the public school, and for advocat- 
ing that plan, are these. It saves 
the mission funds which would be 
required to meet the expenses of the 
extra teaching force required for 
this department and thus allows us 
to get better teachers for the higher 
grades, and also to help needy and 
worthy girls more than we other- 
wise could. This, however, is but a 
small consideration compared with 
the influence upon the children 
themselves. It is for their own 
sakes chiefly that we send them 
out, and also for the sake of the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of the 
Lord. We want our little girls to 
be thoroughly Japanese, and eight 
years of public school life does much 
to keep them in touch with their 
own national life in ways that they 
would miss were they confined to 
the Home. We do not want them 
to be hot house plants. ‘here are 
temptations and trials to meet all 
the way along their pathway of life, 
and we had far rather have them 
meet a few of them from the out- 
side now, to make them the stronger 
to resist those of their own naughty 
little hearts, and to prepare them 
to meet the greater ones that will 
surely come when they go out from 
the safe shelter of the Home to 
fight life’s battles, than to prop 
them up constantly from childhood, 
rearing them in such warm and 
sunny shelter that when the prop 
is taken away and they go forth, 
the first breath of frost will blight 
and wither them. We are glad, too, 
to have them see how much more 
real happiness they have than most 
of their friends, The influence upon 
their hearts and conduct is most 
salutary. They early begin to feel 
a responsibility for the glory of their 


Lord. As they go out from a Chris- 
tian Home to mingle in study and 
play with those who do not know 
the true God, they know that they 
must be most careful and diligent 
that they may show the glory of 
God, not only before their school- 
mates, but also before their teach- 
ers. In this way they become true 
little missionaries. Sometimes re- 
ports come to our ears that show 
us that even these children are not 
living their lives in vain. Some 
time ago when we had only four 
children in this department, a lady, 
whose house they passed every 
morning, said to one of our believ- 
ing women one day, ‘‘ There are 
four little girls who go by here 
every morning on their way to 
school, and I have often wondered 
whose children they are. They are 
always clean and neat, always go 
quietly on their way, and are kind 
to each other, the elder ones helping 
the little ones. They seem to be 
such nice children.’ Our sister 
told her that they came from Naka- 
jima Cho, and that they were being 
trained in a Christian school. The 
result was that that woman wanted 
to learn of a religion that would 
do so much for children, and our 


women gained entrance. into her 
house and taught her until she 


moved away from Sendai, 

Not long ago our head teacher 
chanced to meet the principal of 
the Ward school which our children 
attend, and in their conversation 
that gentleman said, ‘I should like 
to ask what system of government 
is used in the Nakajima Cho school. 
We have several children from there 
in our school, and I am constantly 
surprised to see how different they 
are from other pupils. They are 
the most studious, polite, obedient 
children we have in the school. 
They are all most careful and kind 
in their conduct, and most of them. 
lead their classes in scholarship. 
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One little girl was very naughty 
when she first came, but she has 
changed into one of our best, most 
promising pupils. I have wondered 
much over it, and should like to 
know the system of moral training 
that is used there.’ Our teacher 
told him that this was a Christian 
school, that the moral teaching was 
Christian, that the foundation of all 
its work and all its teachings was 
Christianity, which was a power to 
change hearts, and therefore make 
even these little children try to 
do right whether they were being 
watched or not. Such things as 
these make us rejoice, and we send 
our little ‘‘living epistles” forth 
daily, fortified by love and prayer, 
for they go right from the family 
altar where all the household, Bible 
women, teachers, helpers, pupils, 
children and servants meet every 
morning as a family before the 
work of the day begins. And every 
morning special prayer is offered for 
these little ‘‘sisters’’ who go ont, 
that God may be glorified in and 
through them that day. With miost 
heart felt thanksgiving, we note their 
development in Christian graces, 
and watch the growing stability of 
their Christian character, feeling 
that one great help is their attend- 
ance at the public school. 

Now leaving the preparatory grades, 
and coming to the regular course of 
our higher departments what should 
we teach? As I have enlarged upon 
the former subject (feeling sure it 
was because of my ideas in that line 
that I was asked to prepare this 
paper). I shall try to give more 
briefly my thoughts upon the latter. 

What shall we teach our girls 


for their physical culture? They 
should be taught to eat slowly 


sleep long and exercise much, to 
be cleanly in person and regular 
in habits. They should have regu- 
Jar drill in calisthenics. They should 
study physiology, hygiene, nursing 


besides the 
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and maternity. They should also 


be taught the art of cooking, that 
they may know what foods are 
nourishing and how to prepare 


them, how to buy and prepare the 
best and most nourishing meal for 
the least money. ‘They “should be 
taught to sew, that they may be 


able to make their own clothes, 
and those for their husbands and 
children in the future. And_ that 


they may learn to be gentle, quiet, 
easy and graceful in their move- 
ments, polite and womanly, accord- 
ing to the Japanese code of polite- 


ness, they should have lessons in 
etiquette, ceremonial tea, flower 
arrangement, drawing, etc. These 


with constant watchfulness and care 
on our part, teaching by life as well 
as voice, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there 
a little, will do much toward making 
our girls strong, comely and grace- 


ful young women, attractive and 
winning in form and feature. 
While we are doing this for 


physical culture, at the same time 
what must we plan for mental 
development, in addition to what 
we have already mentioned? In 
our school curriculum I should have 
inevitable Chinese and 
Japanese language study, with their 
History and Geography, ete., the 
World’s History and Geography, 
that our girls may know there are 
other countries besides that of Rising 
Sunn, other Hmpires that have ac- 
complished something in the world, 
I should want them to study these 
branches, too, in such a way as to 
see the relation of History and 
Geography to Christianity. Then 
the sciences should be taught that a 
desire may be aroused to study and 
notice the wonderful works of God; 
mathematics, that the reasoning 
powers may be developed; English, 
to train the memory, and also to 
open up to these girls the riches of 
the choicest literature of the world, 
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which otherwise must remain forever 
as a sealed book to them. English, 
however, is not, in my estimation, 
the language in which sciences, 
mathematics or other subjects should 
be taught. Such branches showld 
be tanght in the pupils’ native 
tongue, English being taught as a 
language study only, unless excep- 
tions might be made in some things 
in the advanced grades. Then, too, 
IT should teach music, not only for 
the physical culture and intellctual 
training, but also for the spiritual 
help which it gives in refining and 
softening hearts, opening them to 
eracious influences, purifying and 
filling them with helpful thoughts 
and higher and loftier desires and 
ambitions. 

But the one greatest task that we 
have before us, the most important, 
the one before which all others sink 
into insignificance, is the heart train- 
ing of our girls. Why do we teach 
them to be careful and thoughtful 
of their bodies, unless it be because 
they are the temples of the living 
God, and should be kept pure and 
beautiful for His indwelling  pre- 
sence? Why do you care to open 
and develop their minds, unless it be 
that they may learn to know the one 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent, and to be able to comprehend 
something of the breadth and length 
and the depth and height; and to 
know the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge ? What motive have 
we for expanding their thought, and 
broadening their view, unless it be 
that they may beable to feel deeply 
the worth of their own salvation, 
and to get something of an idea, in 
their hearts, of the greatness and 
power and might of our God, and of 
the marvelously beautiful and perfect 
plan of love and merey by which 
He reveals His inner nature to the 
children of men? We give them 
all this training in physical and 
mental culture, that body and mind 


may be but the dwelling and reflector 
of a beautiful soul that has been 
made pure and clean by the cleansing 
blood of the Lamb, a soul that has 
entered into the fulness and com- 
pleteness of a life that is hid with 
Christ in God. What and how shall 
we teach them of the science of the 
soul? For this our school cur- 
riculum should include a thorough 
course of Bible study, real study in 
which they use the Bible as a text- 
book, and prepare the lessons as 
thoroughly as those of any other 
branch, taking examinations, also, 
in the same way. We cannot make 
this study too careful and systematic, 
but we must not make it only in- 
tellectual and mechanical leaving 
out the heart of it, for that is the 
thing. In this of course much 
depends on the teacher. If our 
hearts are in the teaching the pupils’ 
hearts will be in the study. In ar- 
ranging the course of Bible study, 
we need to bear well in mind that 
it is for girls who have not had 
the heredity and early training in 
Christian things, as have we who 
drank it in with our mother’s milk, 
that they do not hear the name of 
Christ gently breathed by every 
passing breeze, nor see it smiling at 
them every Sabbath from closed 
shop window, nor looking down 
upon them from church spires on 
every side. We must remember 
that they have no sweet memories 
in their hearts of a ‘‘ Now I lay me” 
uttered at the knee of a mother 
whose very face and voice inspired 
their hearts to something higher and 
better than things of this earth; nor. 
of a father’s prayer and teaching at 
the family altar, where the Bible 
was their first text-book, from which 
the art of reading was acquired. 
They have no picture in their hearts 
of shining faced, saintly grandfather 
and grandmother, with their halo 
of silver hair, and their expression 
of heavenly beauty and perfect peace 
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to be to their hearts an ever present 
object lesson, testifying to the power 
of Christianity in the human heart 
and over the daily life. We need to 
teach them all that is possible of the 
Bible, from its very simplest, sweetest 
lessons, on the grand, deep, wonder- 
ful truths, to the depths of which 
the human intellect can never reach, 
but which faith can grasp as her 
own. And, while teaching the 
Bible truths of Christianity, we must 
not forget that these girls are looking 
to us as the exemplification of what 
we teach. We are the only models 
of Christians which they can have 
daily before their eyes, and what we 
are, they are sure to copy. Our in- 


dividuality will be stamped upon: 


them. Our teaching may be much, 
but our practice is more. Oh, then, 
dear sisters, what a lofty, pure ideal 
of cultured, Christian womanhood 
we should set before ourselves, as 
well as before our girls; and with 


what untiring energy, unceasing 
prayfulness and unfailing faith 


we should press on ourselves to 
reach that ideal, that we may be 
able the better to lead higher and 
higher these daughters of'our hearts 
whom God has entrusted to us. 
Let us put our grade high; let us 
set our standard as far up as faith 
can reach, and let us put forth every 
power of our being, even to our 
hearts’ blood, that womanhood in 
Japan shall be elevated and refined 
and purified, until it has power and 


worth to command respect and 
praise. In this work we can not 
fail. Just as sure as are the pro- 


mises of God, so sure is our success. 


BRO. C. E, GARST. 


M’ acquaintance with our Bro. 
‘ C. K. Garst was of short dura- 
tion, but in that short time I believe 
I cAUGHT GLImpsEs of the sterling 


worth of the man. That in his life 
which touched me most deeply was 
his thoughtfulness for others in the 
seemingly small things of life. He 
recognized in a peculiar way the 
trying situation of a new worker in 
a foreign field, and during the eight 
months that I was permitted to 
know him, by kind words and fre- 
quent messages he did all in his 
power to bring me into close relation- 
ship with the work, and to make me 
feel that I have a place in the work 
of the mission, and in the hearts of 
the missionaries. 

His niemory is a precious one to 
me, and for me, as for many another, 
I believe, his body was not ‘“ broken” 
in vain. My love and prayers will 
follow our sister and the three dear 
children all the way that they must 
travel without a husband’s and a 
father’s loving care. 


BERTHA CLAWSON. 
Akita, Japan. 
Jan. 81, 1899. 


MRS. ALEXANDER. 


Mies sudden death by fire of our 
beloved sister, Mrs. Alexander, 
which occurred in Hirosaki on the 
night of the 18th Jan. has touched 
with deep grief the hearts of many. 
The family returned from the 
weekly prayer meeting in the even- 
ing and retired with the accustomed 
sense of security and peace. A little 
after midnight they were roused with 
difficulty by the cook’s wife who said 
that the house was all on fire. As 
the fire had not yet reached the 
upper story they thought they would 
have time to get on some clothing, 
and so run to the sitting room where 
they had left their clothing the night 
before. While they were hastily 
dressing the fire broke through into 
the ‘room beyond them, and then 
Mr. Alexander caught up their little 
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son George and put him through the 
window onto the roof of the piazza 
where there was no fire as yet. 
Léaving him there he went back for 
Mrs. Alexander. When he reached 
the sitting room where he had left 
her it was full of flames and smoke 
and when he called her no voice 
answered him. 
the smoke and heat thinking she 


might have fainted and fallen to the | 


floor, until the flames drove him back 
and he fell from one of the windows 
to the ground. 

Here remembering little George 
still sitting on the roof of the piazza, 
he climbed the pillar of the porch 
and reached him. How they got 
down he cannot distinctly remember, 
but one of the firemen carried George, 
his poor little face and hands burned 
to a blister, to the home of the ladies 
about three blocks away, and not 
long after came Mr. Alexander in an 
agony of grief saying that Mrs. 
Alexander had not escaped. His 
face and hands were badly burned, 
the latter blistered and bleeding, and 
locked so tightly together that the 
doctor with difficulty unclasped them 
when he came to dress the wounds. 
For some time, no trace could be 
found of the body of Mrs. Alexander; 
but the next day after long search, 


the trunk only was found, charred | 


beyond all possibility of recognition 
and the head and extremities entirely 
gone. ‘lhe two survivors are in the 
care of Dr. Ito and kind friends of 
the mission. Good medical attention 
has alleviated the intense pain of 
their burns and they are in the way 
of speedy recovery. But who save 
our God can lighten the grief which 
has so stricken a strong man, and 
left a little child motherless? Surely 
he who marks the sparrow when it 
falls, has marked these two in their 
sorrow for special, blessing and un- 
wanted care, and Here we are glad 
to record Mr. Alexander's own 
testimomy that through. this dark 
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He groped about in | 


hour of trial faith in God has re- 
mained his unshaken anchor. The 
kindness of the Japanese Christains 
has been unceasing, and expressions 
of sympathy and generous contribu- 
tions have come from all classes 
from the highest officers of the city 
to the humblest servant. The 
funeral services were very impressive, 
and the immense concourse of people 
who attended, showed how keen was 
the sense of their own loss, and how 
intense their sympathy with the 
deeper sorrow of Mr, Alexander. 
May Our Father graciously sustain 
the aged and reverend parents of 
the departed one when they hear 
of her death. 


Frances Phelps. 


A CHRISTIAN STUDENT HOME 
IN TOKYO. 


HRISTIAN students in the govern- 
ment colleges of Japan do not 
suffer from lack of necessity to stand 
up for their convictions. Class-room 
and campus give them daily moral 
gales to weather. Like any men-of- 
war, what they do need part of the 
time is a shelter where their strength 
can be reinforced for next day’s en- 
counter. In other words, they need 
Christian Student Homes. Such homes 
give unity and courage to the few 
Christians otherwise scattered and 
unconscious of their strength ; and they 
are a constant and visible evidence to 
the mass of non-Christians of the 
nature of Christianity. Already the 
practicability of the plan has been 
demonstrated by the Christian asso- 
ciations of several government colleges, 
notably in Sendai and Kumamoto ; and 
recently at the capital the United 
Associations of the Tokyo Imperial 
University and First Government Col- 
lege have moved from their small rented 
house into a spacious new home. of 
their own. It stands in Hongo a few 
minutes’ walk fromthe University on ~ 


THE UNITED STUDENT ASSOCIATION PAW POKVO: 
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a bluff commanding a wide view to 
the west with Fujiyama in the distance. 
On the first floor are the hall, the 
reception and dining rooms and the 
libvary. On the second, are eleven 
bedrooms occupied at present by 
twenty-two members of the associa- 
tions The tower room is set apart 
for prayer. In this upper room the 
members gather at six o'clock every 
morning for a family prayer meeting 
before retiring to their several rooms to 
observe the Morning Watch. 

In the garden are a bar and a 


wrestling ring for relaxation after the. 


day's studies are over. 

The building was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 17, 1898. ‘The little hall was 
taxed to its utmost to seat the four or 
five score guests who attended the 
exercises. Quite fittingly the partici- 
pants were representative of the mani- 
fold influences that have entered into 
the life of the associations:—Pres. 
Ibuka, of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the Student Christian 
Union of Japan; Dr. Takata, of the 
alumuni; Dy. J. D. Davis, of the mis- 
sionaries; Mr. R.S. Miller, of the 
American donors; and Messrs. Uzawa 
and Hara, of the students. Pres. 
Honda’s sermon was based on Christ’s 
words, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world.” 
It was aptly illustrated both by the 
lofty site of the building and by the 
Chinese motto, ‘“Sanjo no  shiro,” 
“The castle on the mount.” 

Along with their rejoicing over the 
possession of such a home, the associa- 
tions are trying to stock their library 
with standard religious and theological 
books, and to raise money to build an 
indispensable retaining wall for the 
high, shaly bank that forms the west- 
ern boundary of the site. 


GALEN. M. FISHER. 


NOTES. 


4 CCORDING to an investigation 

made by the Educational De- 
partment, the expense, defrayed by 
each Japanese citizen this year, is 
only .382 sen (some 15 cents), while 
the English pay yen 2.40, the French 
yen 1.60, and Italy yen 1.00.—the 
Yomiure. 


* * * * 


‘’wo Formosan girls were, for the 
first time in Formosan history, em- 
ployed as school-teachers, with the 
monthly payment of 4.50 yen. They 
are the first graduates of a certain 
girls’ school established by the 
Japanese government.— the Miyako 
Shimbun. 


* * * * 


Two churches, which had been 
helped by the Home Mission Board 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, 
became independent at the beginning 
of this year. The one is in the 
province of Shinshu, and the other 
in Formosa. They are the first 
fruits of the Board this year.—the 
Fukuin Shimpo. 


* * * * 

According to statistics prepared by 
a Buddhist for the Christian girls’ 
schools in Tokyo, there are now in the 
capital 18 of them, while the Buddhists 
have only 2 girls’ schools. Pushing 
the investigation to the whole educa- 
tional world of Japan, the writer 
finds that the Buddhists have only 9 
girls’ schools to 75 of the different 
kinds of Christian girls’ schools, 
while, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment maintains only 47 different 
girls’ schools. (The writer adds, 
“The nation should express her 
gratitude to the Christians in Japan!” 
—Hansei Zasshi. 


* * * * 
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It is a peculiar custom of Japan 
that yitswin (regal stamp or seal) is 
used in signing one’s name in all 
kinds of legal papers. The Kokumin 
Shimbun now informs us that the 
authorities decided not to require 
any seal for the statements of the 
accused, in consideration of the com- 
ing mixed residence. How it would 
facilitate the transactions of business, 
if such a custom were entirely 
abolished !—F’. 8. 


* * * cad 


Lieut. Hobson, the hero of San- 
tiago, made a visit to Kobe on his 
way to Manila, and delivered an in- 
teresting speech before a large con- 
gregation of 800 young men, gathered 
at the Kobe Church. He said in his 
speech that America is deeply in- 
terested in the progress of Japan, 
and that he formed an acquaintance 
with a certain Japanese student, 
when he was yet in a naval school. 
He admired the great achievements 
of the Japanese navy in the China- 
Japanese War, called attention to 
the responsibility of the Japanese 
young men, when the world has 
come to pay special attention to this 
island empire, and concluded that 
religion is a necessary factor for the 
building-up of character. This was 
on the 18th of January, and the 
captain left the port for Hongkong 
the same night. — The Fukwin 
Shimpo. 


5 A, i ee 


A sensible criticism on Mr. Fuku- 
zawa is found in Mr. Tokutomi’s 
‘“Mankyo Zakki.”” These are some of 
the points :— 

“With the sage (as Mr. Fukuzawa 
is nicknamed), individuals are the 
units of society, and self-love is the 
life of individuals, while competition 
is regarded as the secret of progress, 
and self-preservation, as the primary 


duty of man.’’ ‘‘ Freedom and in- 
dependence, and a healthy mind and 
body, are the ideal of individuals ; the 
peace of the family and the prosperity 
of children, that of the home ; thrift of 
business and the welfare of a country, 
that of society —the realization of 
these three is his utopia.” ‘‘ Might 
is for him the first principle of human 
life, or, he would rather say that 
money is the embodiment of might, 
—nay more, that money is might 
itself. his is the reason why he is 
regarded as amammon ist.’’ ‘‘ He is 
materialistic in theory, while, practi- 
cally, he is a great citizen of Japan, 
in whose heart boils philanthropic 
blood.” ‘*'The sage prescribes too 
strong a medicine for society, and 
it often happens that a new disease 
comes out, while the old disease is 
not yet cured.” ‘‘ Personal freedom 
and independence is his starting- 
point, and civilization of society, his 
aim ; he does not think that there is 
no world except the state, but that 
the state is in the world.” 
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THE LATE COUNT AWA KATSU, 
THE CREATOR OF THE 
JAPANESE NAVY. 


N the death of Count Katsu, Japan 
lost one of the most venerable 
figures in her public life. It was 
this statesman that became the first 
captain of the Japanese navy, estab- 
lished a naval college for the first 
time in her history, aud was ap- 
pointed the first. Minister of the 
navy. It was also by his wisdom 
that the administrative power was 
restored to the present Emperor, 
without any blunder on the part of 
Keiki, the last sovereign of the 
Shogunate. The latter half of his 
peaceful life, at the residence of 
Hikawa, Tokyo, forms a_ radical 
contrast to his earlier life in the, time 
of turmoil and trouble. In the for- 
mer, we see in this old politician a 
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Ghangelist. 


INOare: 


teacher and critic of national affairs, 
while his ability as a public man is 
shown most conspicuously in the 
latter. The vernacular papers often 
entertained the public with notes or 
comments on his interview with the 
younger politicians and the lively 
conversation which passed between 
the host and the callers. That many 
of the leading men, both in politics 
aud business, greatly missed him by 
his death, can be known from the 
sincere condolences expressed in 
their papers by Messrs. Shimada, 
Tokutomi and other editors. Some 
of the papers still dwell on the life 
and work of this deceased statesman. 

It was in the year, 1823,—in the 
year in which Dr. Siebold came to 
Japan, that Rintaro Katsu, for so he 
was called when young, was born at 
Honjo, Tokyo. His father was an 
official of the Shogunate, but was 
dimissed from his post for some 
reason or other, when the son was 
yet a mere youth of sixteen years. 
Then the disgraced official retired 
from the world and committed all 
the family affairs to his boy. When 
the creditors pressed the young 
master to pay back the loans, the 
frank and open boy would often 
pour out all the contents of his 
purse and thus appeal to their liber- 
ality. Hencing was the only means 
of gaining the livelihood for this 
samurai house. The boy was, 
however, not satisfied with such a 
sort of living. He became one of the 
pupils of Seigai Nagai, a teacher of 
Dutch and a vassal of the Lord of 
Kureda, then living in Tokyo. The 
new pupil studied the language with 
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intense application. Such was his 
diligence that he copied a certain 
Dutch dictionary of a large size 


three times within a short length of 


time. The two copies went to a 
book-seller, and realized a certain 
sum of money, which was soon 
handed to the creditors. It was 
through the medium of this language 
that Katsu came to possess sufficient 
knowledge of the world and of navi- 
gation to prove very useful to him 
later. 

Toward this time, all the people 
were alarmed at the coming of the 
‘‘barbarians,’’ and were divided into 
progressionists and conservatives. 
Some of the wiser lords employed 
Dutch doctors to let them translate 
military and geographical books from 
their language into Japanese. Katsu 
devoted his whole energy to the 
study of the foreign language, with 
patience and perseverance. ‘Those 
who possessed any knowledge of Dutch 
were very scarce at those times, 
while the Shogunate and the differ- 
ent lords were much in need of the 
knowledge of Western circumstances. 
It was through such circumstances 
of the country that Katsu’s patience 
was at length rewarded with a certain 
post in the translation bureau of the 
Shogunate. Several months after 
this, he was promoted to the chief of 
the bureau, and, besides, appointed 
the president of the Naval Training 
School at Nagasaki. This was when 
he was thirty-two years old, that is, 
one year after the arrival of Com- 
modore Perry in the Bay of Uraga. 

This naval school was the first of 
the kind in Japan. ‘The faculty con- 
sisted of six Dutch officers, kindly 
sent by their king, and the students 
numbered some forty in all. The 
only ship owned by the school was 
a steamer presented by the Dutch 
king. Katsu distinguished himself 
as an able naval officer and a good 
president of the school. He dis- 
charged his duties so excellently 
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that the Shogunate came to have 
confidence in him more and more. 
It was in the year 1858 that a great 
event, both for Japan and the naval 
officer, took place. It was the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty between America 
and Japan. In June of the year, 
Muragaki Awaji was appointed the 
Ambassador to America, and was 
ordered to proceed to that country 
to exchange the ratified treaty. 
The arrangement was made that the 
Powhatan, an American warship, 
should carry the Ambassador and 
his suite. Katsu, having got infor- 
mation about the matter, was all 
eagerness in catching the good op- 
portunity of trying his ability as a 
naval man. He at once wrote to 
the authorities of the Shogunate, 
and urged them to let him accom- 
pany the Ambassador. His eager 
desire was satisfied. He was appoint- 
ed the captain of a ship, Kanrin- 
maru by name, and was ordered to 
proceed to America with the Minister. 
The ship of 120 tons of displace- 
ment, with a crew of some 100, 
started for San Fransisco, in January 
of 1863. In May of the same year 
the captain returned, being confirmed 
in his progressive view. ‘This was 
really a turning point for him. His 
career after the event was rather 
that of an enlightened statesman 
than a mere naval man. 

After his return from America, he 
was soon appointed the president 
of the Naval College at Kobe. The 
general circumstance of the Empire 
could not but solicit the service of 
the new president, not only as a 
naval officer but as a political leader. 
Many of the lords and of the court- 
nobles, who visited his college and 
inspected the sea-defence under his 
superintendence, were convinced of 
the necessity of opening the country 
and of adopting the Western methods. 
Thus, Katsu resorted to a wiser me- 
thod of convincing the jingoists of 
their foolishness than to the rash 
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way of those public-spirited people, 
who cried for a revolution. It was 
while he remained in the presidency 
that many promising young men 
gathered at the school from the dif- 
ferent quarters of the land. ‘The 
late Count Mutsu and Admiral Ito, 
who distinguished himself in the 
battle of the Yellow Sea, were among 
the boys. Some months after the 
appointment to the presidency, he 
was promoted to Gunkan Bugyo, 
which corresponds to the Minister 
of the Navy at present. 

Toward this time the Imperial 
Party had the best of the Shogunate, 
whose greatest leader li having been 
killed. Most of the younger fol- 
lowers of the latter party became 
hardened in their spirit more and 
more, so that they prepared to resist 
the Imperial Party iu arms. Soon 
Yedo, now Tokyo, was alarmed; the 
inhabitants expected every moment 
to see the castle, which was the 
residence and the headquarters of the 
military government, attacked by 
the [mperialists. Some of the un- 
principled ronin made much disturb- 
ance among the Yedo people. Any 
one who studies the circumstances of 
Japan at that time may well under- 
stand the present condition of China. 
It was in such a situation that Katsu 
stepped foremost as the representative 
of the Tokugawa Governmevt. He 
prevailed on Keiki, the last Shogun, 
to restore the administrative power 
to the Emperor, The Shogun retired 
to Mito, whose lord was one of his 
relatives, and committed all the 
affairs to the Minister, in whose 
ability and sincerity he had much 
confidence. 

Meanwhile a special messenger of 
the Emperor came to Shinagawa, at 
the outskirts of Yedo, being guarded 
by the Elder Saigo and his men. 
The business of the messenger was 
to receive the Yedo castle from the 
Shogunate. Katsu, the Minister 
and the representative of his govern- 


ment, was to meet him and open 
negotiations with him. It was at 
this juncture that we find the master- 
stroke of the Minister. He had kept 
all the impatient followers of the 
Shogunate quiet and peaceful. But 
he could hardly keep them quiet, 
when they were greatly exasperated 
with the Imperial messenger’s coming 
in arms. Then a letter was sent by 
him to Saigo, to the effect that he 
would never send any soldier with 
the messenger, for the castle might 
peacefully be handed over to him. 
Katsu and Saigo, the two greatest 
figures at that time, believed in, and 
understood, each other. The latter 
followed the messenger to the castle 
with a few men. This great event 
was at length settled without a stain 
of blood. Thus one of the greatest 
political changes in the history of 
Japan was achieved, not by might 
but by the force of character. 

Of all the foreign Ministers, then 
resident in Japan, the British Minister 
Parkes was most believed in by this 
last statesman of the Tokugawa 
Government. It was by the earnest 
study of the Japanese history by 
Mr. Satow, then one of his secre- 
taries, that the Minister came to 
recognize the Emperor as the legiti- 
mate ruler of Japan. In this prin- 
ciple, both Parkes and Katsu were 
agreed. It was but lately known by 
the people that Katsu established an 
understanding between Parkes and 
himself, by which the former would 
take the last Shogun Keiki to Eng- 
land, should any danger press him. 
But things did not turn out in such 
a way as they feared. From what 
we have so far studied, we can gather 
that Katsu was a man of practice 
rather than a man of theory. He 
realized his principle of the restora- 
tion of the administrative power to 
the Emperor, steadily, silently and 
patiently, in spite of those earnest 
and. desperate supporters of the 
Tokugawa family under his control, 
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One of the most memorable events 
in the later life of the Count is his 
reception of the late Admiral Te1jyo- 
sho of the China North Sea Squad- 
ron, at the Hikawa residence. The 
Admiral listened to the old politici- 
an’s story of the Rovolution of 1868 
and of the circumstances, in which 
the Japanese navy was created, 
Since this interview a sincere friend- 
ship was established between them. 
It is said that the Count’s anxiety 
was relieved when the Admiral 
surrendered in the naval battle of 
Wei-hai-wei, just to rescue his two 
hundred young and promising officers, 
not for themselves but for the future 
of China. Indeed, the old Count’s 
nerves must have been strained to 
the utmost, every time he received 
some information about the naval 
battle, for the Commander-in-chief 
of the Japanese fleet in the battle 
was Vice-Admiral (now Admiral) 
Ito, one of his pupils, while the 
Chinese Admiral was one of his best 
friends. 

The Count lived a very simple 
life, the only luxury being the collec- 
tion of curios. Even this was done, 
with the view of investigating the 
general condition of business and of 
getting the means to help the broken- 
down samurai of the Shogunate, for 
many of the curio-dealers in Japan 
are this kind of people. It was on 
the 21st of January, this year, that 
he entered into eternal rest, leaving 


the words to his family, ‘‘ Old man | 


is going to die.’’ Every item of his 
funeral expenses were economized 
by his will, and a great sum was 
contributed to the poor. On the 
day of the funeral, the Emperor sent 
a special messenger of condolence to 
the family of the deceased nobleman, 


and presented yen 3.000, some cakes, - 
and three rolls of silk, together with — 


the Rescript : 


“Towards the close of the Toku-. 
the late Count | 
Katsu understood full well the gene- 


gawa Shogunate, 


ral trend of affairs and endeavoured 
to increase the military power of the 
Empire. At. the time of the Res- 
toration he assisted his former master 
and prevailed on him to resign his 
post. Since then the late Count 
has held various important posts in 
the government and rendered valu- 
able services. We now hear with 
regret that he is dead. We despatch 
Our Chamberlain to express Our 
condolence, and to convey to the 
family of the deceased certain pre- 
sents.’’* Nie: 


EXPERIENCES OF A CHRISTIAN 
OFFICER IN THE LATE WAR. 


LinuTEnant X. 


( Continued). | 
XIII. Meeting native Christians. 


pe next morning, after another 
battle, we occupied the Kiong 
Pak Fort. We marched on to the 
Makung Castle. Through hard 
bombardment of the Makung Fort 
and of the Fort of Fisher Island, 
we at last reached the castle. We 
found it empty. Immediately we 
were the masters of the main island. 
If the enemy had made the last 
defence at the castle, we should 
have received great damage. I 
myself approached the east gate 
determined to die, and was surpris- 
ed to enter it without resistance. 
Immediately I recollected the hymn 
which I read the day before. How 
truly its prophetic sense was re- 
alized now! We went into the 
castle and found almost all people 
fled, but a few remained there 
exceedingly terrified. I wrote on 
the back of my cards with a pencil 
that we were generous and would 
never kill the people. I gave this 
card to many natives and it was 
a pity yet a joy to see how glad 
* This translation of the Imperial Rescript we 
quote from the Japan Gazette. 
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they were to receive me. Mean- 
while a sergeant of my company 
came to tell me that he found 
some Hnglish books in a _ house. 
I immediately went to see them, 
passing through the narrow and 
dirty streets. When I entered the 
house, two foreign pictures at once 
struck my eyes. The one was 
“Christ Risen,’ the other, ‘the 
Raising of Lazarus.’’ Besides, there 
were maps of Canaan and Judea, 
‘and a hanging paper of the ten 
commandments. Without the least 
doubt that this was the house of 
a Christian, I am in-the house of 
a brother, although in an eneniy’s 
castle. Then an old man aged about 
sixty came in. He must be the 
owner of the house and all others 
must have fled. JI wrote on a paper 
to commence a written conversa- 
tion. (In this way we can speak 
with any Chinese who can read 
and write.) My first question was, 
“Are you a Christian?” He nod- 
ed. ‘Js any missionary here?” 
No, he is in Formosa.” ‘‘ Are 
they Americans?’’ ‘“ No, English.” 
“Where is your church?” “ Out 
of the East Gate.” “How many 
members?” ‘‘ Almost 40.” ‘On 
Sabbath I wish to go there.” ‘‘ To- 
day is Sunday, but the Christians 
have fled and are not in the Chapel.” 
After the voyage indeed I forgot till 
this time that this was Sunday. 
I was glad that I did not cut off 
any Chinese head to-day, though I 
even forgot the day, and of course 
could not keep it. I was a little 
ashamed, but still asked on, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in God?” His answer 
was interesting and markedly of 
Chinese way of expression, ‘ One 
heart, one character, I _ believe 
God. Then 
was a Christian too. He was over- 
joyed and stretched out his right 
hand. He knew how to shake 
hands; perhaps the missionaries 
taught him. For the first time in 


etorden aimee thet le 


my life I grasped a Chinese hand. 
I told bim farther that we fight 
against the Chinese Army but we are 
generous to the people and that 
he should tell others to keep quiet, 


and then promising to see him 
again, I left him. After several 
days when I was not busy I 


went into the castle to see the old 
Christian. This time I found all 
of his family, consisting of himself 
and his old wife, his son and four 
little grand children with their 
mother. After this I often paid 
my visits to this home. One day 
Lasked Tang Cheng 'T'sui, for that 
was the name of the old man’s son, 
to show me the hymns they ‘sang. 
I saw a book entitled ‘‘ Yong Sim 
Sin $i” (heart - nourishing - God’s 
poem), containing 59 hymns, print- 
ed both in Chinese and Roman, 


I asked him to sing. He began 
singing with his first daughter 
“Chun” (spring) aged about 10 
years. I could not name the tune 


of the first hymn, but No. 8. was 
no doubt *‘ Retreat,’ and No. 10. was 
“ Kentucky.” As the singing went 
on, the old parents and, the younger 
children began to unite their voices 
in sweet music, and this little dirty 
home, where ugly pigs are found 
hobbling around, was transfigured 
into a paradise, and I could not 
refrain from tears of joy. Blessed 
are the missionaries who preached 
tle gospel even to this little island. 


XIV. Cholera. 


After the occupation of the Makung 
Castle, the headquarters of our De- 
tachment stayed in it with two bat- 
talions of infantry, one company of 
the artillery, and a number of coolies. 
Our battalion occupied the barracks 
of Chinese infantry outside of the 
castle. The filthy rooms were 
cleansed for our use, but they hard- 
ly fitted us. I, with officers of the 
3rd company, was in a small dirty 
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tower. The living was very hard 
and often comical. 

Cholera, far more fearful than the 
Chinese soldiers, increased its power 


of attack on us after landing. More 
men died in the castle than jn 
our barracks. 'Tent-hospitals were 


opened in a village, not far from 
the castle. I looked from the tower 
and daily saw the member of tents 
increase. I can not depict for you 
the fearful loss which our Detach- 
ment suffered. Only a few statistics 
will be enough to show you this 
great disaster. (March 15th—July 
8th) 
Total number of men, 6,194. 
Fallen sick, 1,945. 
Died, 1,257. 
During these days we never ate a 
single meal with perfect freedom of 
doubt. Even those men who Were 
once eager for the expedition became 
weary. To have no enemy to fight 
with and to bein such a condition, is 
indeed an undesirable thing for sol- 
diers. At this time my little library 
served me, not for mere diversion, 
but for real help. Every morning 
was welcomed with new joy, and 
every day was closed with thanks. 
Nor was I lonely, for I found very 
fortunately a company of Christians. 
Of them I shall tell you afterwards. 
Buddhist priests, two from each 
Honganji, (East and West) came 
as chaplains. They gave us no 
sermou. They only served in bury- 
ing the dead. One morning, when 
I went to Major I’s* room, he 
told me that one of these priests 
died of cholera, and. the remaining 
three were so frightened that they 
determined to return home. Then 
he remarked that if Christian preach- 
ers were here, they would remain 
though every one of them might 
die. I answered him in the affirma- 
tive. Non-Christian men know how 
dutiful Christians are. One thing 


* Major I was the commander of the Ist 
Battalion. 


‘ without boiling it. 


more, I may add for the temperance 
friends’ material. Many of our sol- 
diers who drank Chinese wine, were 
compelled on account of the heat 
to take cold water to quench their 
thirst. Now the water in the island 
is scanty and mostly of a very bad 
quality. Natives never drink it 
Our poor sol- 
diers did not care to take such 
trouble and fell into the hands of 
the sick demon on account of their 
drink. 


XV. My Sword. 


Would you like to listen to a 
dialogue between my sword and 
wnyself, when I was lodging in that 
barrack tower during the noxious 
weather and amidst the raging 
cholera? The following is it, the 
original of which I called ‘The 
Song of my Sword :’’— 


Perniciously misty and poison- 
ously foggy is the weather. Num- 


berless sick men lie around us. 
‘How are you, my dear Sword, 
in these days?” So saying 1 
drew it out of the scabbard, and 
behold! Not a cloud, and no rust. 
The icy blade looked as brilliant 
as ever. And hark! something like 
a spirit speaks in a soundless voice. 
“°Tis four hundred years since 
Iwas born. In the remote days of 
wars, | accompanied noted knights, 
and no helmet nor armor was proof 
against me. When the Shogun was 
in his Bakufu, I was called ‘“ the 
Spirit of Bushi” and was honored 
as a guardian of men. But since 
the day of the late revolution I was 
forsaken in dust, and no one even 
turned his glance on me. Then my 
lord, thou calledst me out of the 
dust, and cherished me at your side 
morn aud eve. While I was enjoy- 
ing the days of thy love, the war 
clond suddenly arose in the heaven 
of Corea and it soon spread in 
Eastern Asia. Unexampled waves 
begun to roar on her coasts. Now 
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the time has come, when I shall. 
serve thee in the midst of a thousand 
armies and ten-thousand chargers, 
and cutting down hundreds of the 
enemy. I might answer thy love. 
and show thee how sharp I am. 
So I came with thee over thousands 
of miles of ocean to this island of 
the enemy. But alas! such weak 
and timid enemy! They all ran 
away, none keeping post till to the 
end, to receive and test my blade.” 

To this voice I answered :— 

“No, my sword, do not complain. 
Knowest thou not that the virtue 
of a sword is in its dignity over 
the enemy, and not in its actual 
cutting 2 Remember, how the ene- 
my fled, terrified at the lustre of 
thy blade held high in my hand. 
The enemy fleeing and the enemy 
surrendering are not worthy to test 
thee. By thy virtue of high degree, , 
I conquered. By thee, my duty is 
performed. Thanks to thee, my 
sword, for thy faithful service in 
this memorable expedition. But, 
my sword, the war is not ended. 
_ We may get out of this island, to 
invade elsewhere. If not, when we 
wait for a few years more, the time 
may come when some voluptuous 
lions and tigers will rage at us. 
Then I rely on thee, my sword, for 
we must strike these beasts down. 
We shall fight our best and, if you 
should break, I would fall too. If 
we shall conquer, I will share the 
glory with thee. When we have no 
war and live in peace, I will look on 
thy virtue and shall try to drive my 
internal foes, and cultivate my soul 
to enable it to fight against all the 
vices in the world. As thy virtue 
is high, I, in dying or living, shall 
keep the way with thee. Oh! my 
sword, oh! my sword!” 

My sword, as if it understood what 
I told it, nodded and again hung on 
the wall, peacefully in the sheath. 
Its constancy is proved in its cloud- 
less lustre for four hundred years, 


and it can not but be true to me. 
Must I not try to encourage myself 
and march boldly on, sweeping a- 
way all my internal enemies and 
worldly foes ? 

* * * * 

This Dialogue may be hideous to 
some of you refined persons, because 
you may think that it breathes out 
some savage spirit. But the sword 
which was the spirit of our fathers, 
is to me an emblem of righteousness 
strong against wrong, and it does 
good to me always to look on it. 
This is not the mere revival of the 
old spirit, but the evolution out of it. 


XVI. A Christian Association. 


It is a matter of significance 
when we young men find ourselves 
in such circumstances as we read 
on the pages of history. I know 
how the Puritans, when they landed 
on the Atlantic coast of America, 
built churches and colleges as the 
first things. I wish to tell you how 
we, a few Christians in the Detach- 
ment, soon after the battles, began 
to form an association, with even the 
intention that it may be a foundation 
of a future church. Our members 
were not many in number, but good 
in substance. Hx-pastor A., who 
had formerly charge of the Kuma- 
moto Congregational church, and 
now came as a merchant for sol- 
diers; Third-class Sergeant M., a 
member of the Gospel Church, 
who had done his duty in cholera 
hospitals ; Sub-officer Y., a theologi- 
cal Student of Meiji Gakuin; Inter- 
preter A., a graduate of Doshisha ; 
Sub-officer T’., a member of the 
Fukuoka Congregational Church ; 
First-class soldier T'., a member of 
the Gospel Church; Photographer 
U.; Commissioner H. of Captain’s 
rauk, a Presbyterian; and Lieut. 
X., a Methodist. 

Soldier T. was a member of the 
Scripture Union. On the day of 


| landing, he nearly lost time to read 
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his daily lesson, but recollecting 
it while he was marching to the 
enemy’s line, he found a little time 
at ‘his Captain’s order, “: Fuse!” 
(lie down) and completed his read- 
ing. Then under the order for 
bayonet charge, he marched boldty, 
singing loud, ‘‘ Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus.” Afterwards, he Was 
promoted to a sub-officer. Com- 
missioner H. was one noted for his 


headstrong waywardness, and_ his 
conversion was a wonder among 
his friends. We made a contract 
like this :-— 


1.—This association is a united 
body of Japanese Christians of 
all Protestant Denominations, 
staying in the Pescadores 
islands. 

2.—The object of the association 
is to cultivate our spiritual 
nature, to spread truth among 
our country-men, and to realize 
the principle of universal love 
among the natives. 

3.—Two Kanjis will be elected 
to transact all kinds of business 
and to keep records. 

4.—Members of the association 
shall keep services every Sun- 
day, and attend prayer-meeting 
every Thursday, in the chapel 
opposite the Hast Gate. With 
these simple rules and some 
more minor regulations, we kept 


religious services, Hx-pastor 
preaching usually. Some sol- 
diers and coolies joined us. 


The little congregation often 
renewed our spirit and gave 
us no small comfort. The 
mutual relation with this As- 
sociation and Chinese Christians 
was a very good one. By the 
way, I remark that none of 
the members died of sickness, 
except young Interpreter A., 
who died at Keelung later, to 
our great sorrow and to that of 
his friends at home. 

(To be concluded.) 


the Hospital. 
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TWO SABBATH AFTERNOONS 
AT YOKOHAMA. 


HE first Sabbath, February 12th, 

in absence of the Pastor of the 
Kaigan Church, Rev. A. Inagaki 
was called to officiate at the funeral 
of Mrs. Inoue, one of Mrs. Pierson’s 
Bible Women, who died at the 
Jizen Hospital, Aizawa. This is the 
second death there recently among 
believer, Mr. Ho Kisho—the Chinese 
Christian being the one not long 
before occurring there. The de- 
ceased had died of consumption. 
There was a large attendance of the 
Bible Women, and quite a number 
of the male members of the Church. 
Elders Hayashi, Kitajima and others 
were present, and assisted at the 
exercises. Mrs. Van Petten was 
also present and the lady doctors of 
They spoke from Daniel 
12: 4 “They that be wise shall 
shine as the firmanent, etc.” It was 
a very comfortable funeral. At its 
conclusion two of the elders said 
they were going to examine and 
admit to the Church the younger 
son of Mr. Hirano, who was nigh 
unto death. As I felt the greatest 
interest in this family for 16 years 
past I volunteered to accompany 
them. They were delighted. We 
walked out to Negishi and down to 
the sea-shore to the Buddhist Tem- 
ple Dazisho-In where the family live 
and found the father and mother 
and their oldest daughter O Hama 
at home. The lad, pale-faced, and 
with pink-eyes was sitting in his 
bed. We soon had prayer and pro- 
ceeded with the examination, fol- 
lowed by his confession, when he 
was received as a member of the 
Church. He had been baptized in 
infancy, and knew the Apostle’s 
creed, etc. We after celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper. All the family re- 
joicing in the opportuneness of the 
visit as they feared another Sabbath 
would have been too late: And 
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suré- enough, only the 5th day 
thereafter his young spirit peacefully 
passed away. There had been a 
great snow the day before, and its 
purity had reminded him of the 
blood of Christ making us whiter 
than snow. This 2 p.m. of another 
beautiful afternoon, there were about 
twenty of the elderly believers, a 
few younger men, and the family 
present and three daughters beside 
the father and mother. Rev. Ina- 
‘gali read part of 15th of Ist. Cor., 
offered prayer and made a_ few 
remarks on God’s ways not as our 
ways. I followed with a few lessons 
on such a young life taken away 
from earth to bloom in Paradise. 
Hymns and prayer followed. The 
latter by Elder Hayashi was very 
comforting; he dwelt upon God 
making this beautiful world before 
we knew it, preparing salvation for 
us before we knew it, and heaven 
for us before we knew it, and now 
in our short-sightedness we must 
not judge his loving kindness amiss. 
The usual tea and refreshments were 
produced and distributed, and then 
the procession proceeded along the 
sea-beach, up the hill, along the 
race-course to Aizawa and thence to 
the crematory, as the body was to be 
burned and the ashes sent to Nago- 
ya to their family burying ground. 
The family begged we should not go 
in to the burning, and many came 
on, myself among the rest. Was 
sorry to have that beautiful fragile 
form reduced to’ ashes. It was laid 
out in a long coffin, filled in with 
flowers about the body, and a beauti- 
ful wreath and cross in tube-roses 
was placed on the black silk pall that 
~ covered the casket. A score of riders 
on horseback and carriages were 
met going out for their p.m. drive or 
rides, and many walking going to 
Tsugita Plum Gardens probably, or 
around the Bay. Thus the Sabbath 
is misappropriated by Europeans in 
this place.—Communicated. 


THE POSITION OF THE MIS- 
SIONARY’S WIFE ON THE 
MISSION FIELD.” 


By Mrs. S. W. HamBuen. 


Hee has often seemed to me that the 

position of the married woman 
on the mission field is one of the 
most difficult, and yet one of the 
most blessed conditions in which a 
woman can be placed. She may be 
the power behind the throne—the 
missionary’s inspiration, his com- 
forter and his caretaker. If she 
be the help meet she should be to 
her husband, she will always inspire 
him to do his best. We all need 
some one near us who has faith in 
us, to incite us to do our best work. 
And what better can a man: have 
than the absolute faith of a loving 
wife, who, nevertheless, does not 
hesitate to use the pruning knife of 
criticism whenever needed ? 

She may be his comforter. Blessed 
indeed is the man who finds in his 
wife, one who meets all the trials, 
discouragements and weariness of 
the missionary life with a cheerful 
face and the charity which never 
faileth. Who, when the _ trusted 
evangelist fails, when the work drags 
and when defeat seems to meet 
every advancing step, together with 
him kneels at the throne of the 
All-Powerful, and with inspiring 
words helps him to go forth again 
with renewed faith in the strong 
promises of God to battle afresh 
with all the hosts of Satan. 

She may be his caretaker. The 
missionary 18 so prone to overrate 
his strength ; to feel that the work 
is so great he must toil day and 
night, and so he spares neither mind 
nor body, with the result that both 
soon break down and he becomes 
another wreck on the great ocean 
of missionary life. It seems so weak 
| to leave one’s post and go away for 


* A “paper read before the Ladies’ missionary 
conference of Sendai, Nov: Ist., 1898. 
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the hot summer months, but when 
wife and children demand the 
change, the husband,—unwilling 
victim though he be—gets the 
benefit also, and shows it in 
brighter zeal, better work and 
longer service on the field. : 

Then, too, the wife must be in a 
sense the household physician. 
She it is, who looking well to the 
ways of her household, sees’ that 
the food is such as a brainworker 
should have, and that he lives not 


only in the sunlight of God’s 
presence, but also in the sunny 


atmosphere of a well ordered and 
directed home, as free from outside 
annoyances and hindrances as is 
possible in a mutual and natural 
home life. 

But no truly Christian woman can 
live on the mission field without 
longing to engage hand to hand in 
the war with sin which is going on 
about her, and while I would 
emphasize my belief that direct 
missionary work should not in any 
manner interfere with the home 
duties, yet there are some ways in 
which the missionary’s wife can help 
in the work without neglecting her 
home life. It is a well known fact 
that, unless the married woman has 
been a single lady missionary and 
so has had the opportunity of 
acquiring the language before the 
many duties—delightful though they 
be—of wife and mother crowd upon 
her, there is very little chance of 
her being able to do so afterward. 
But even though she be unable to 
teach in the mission Sunday school, 
she may, by her very presence there, 
encourage the workers, and should 
she be gifted with a musical talent, 
she has a wonderful power to use in 
teaching the little ones, for who can 
estimate the power of Christian 
sone! She can show her interest 
and sympathy with the people by 
visiting them in their homes, and 
dropping little seed thoughts of 


Christian living, which may, by 
God’s grace, spring up and bear fruit 
of which the sower little dreamed, 

But after all, it is by the quiet 
influence of the Christian home that 
the greatest oppotunity for good 
comes to the missionary’s wife. As 
one has well said ; who can estimate 
the virtue, what tongue shall spread 
the power of home influence? It is 
the chisel which graves deep and 
lasting inscriptions on the character, 
It gives shape to the plastic clay of 
human feeling, moulding it for 
eternity. God has given a mighty 
trust to them who cluster around 
the fire-side of home. And as 
Dean Stanley so forcefully says : 
‘Hach of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he moves better 
and happier; each of us is bound to 
see that out of that small cirele the 
widest good may flow; that out of a 
single household may flow influences 
which shall stimulate the whole. 
commonwealth and the whole civil- 
ized world,” 

And it is in ite home » when 
blessed and completed by little 
children that the missionary’s wife 
finds her highest and most sacred 
sphere, Separated as so many 
missionary families are from school 
and society privileges, the mother 
must lead the little ones along the 
pleasant paths of knowledge, She 
must be their school teacher, play- 
mate and guide. That a shield the 
mother must be against the terrible 
spectacle of heathenism all around 
them! How tenderly and carefully 
they must be guarded that the poison 
finds no way into their souls! And 
how prayerfully lead that they may 
early find the Saviour. The mothers 
may well echo the prayer breathed 
in these lines : 

‘““God help us mothers all to live 
aright and may our homes all love 
and truth enfold, since life for us no 
loftier aim can hold than leading 
little children to the light.” 
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But may we not feel that mis- 
sionaries’ children have the especial 
watch care of our Heavenly Father 
when we see how many of them are 
filling positions of honor and in- 
fluence to-day? Pardon me, if I 
quote somewhat at length from a 
recent number of one of 
denominational papers: A very 
interesting incident at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on 
Monday, was the appointment as 
missionary of Miss Emily M. Hanna, 
eranddaughter of Dr. Adoniram 
Judson. It is a matter of deep 
interest that the family of Adoniram 
Judson appears on the list of our 
Baptist foreign missionaries. This 
incident of the devotion to foreign 
mission service of a descendant of a 
missionary is by no means rare, 
since at the present time, there are 
on the lists of the Missionary Union 
more than thirty children and 
descendants of our honored earlier 
missionaries. It is pleasing to know 


that several other of the grand- 
children of our earlier Baptist 
missionaries are now preparing 


themselves in various educational 
institutions in America for mis- 
sionary service, and in the course of 
a few years our missionary rolls will 
be graced with yet other cases of 
missionary heredity ; grandchildren 
entering upon the same work that 
in its earlier stages was nursed and 
cherished by their honored an- 
cestors. ) 

So may we not feel that, th’o it 
be not our lot to go forth into the 
thick of the fight to battle for our 
Lord and Master, if in our homes 
as wives and mothers we live Christ- 
like characters, we shall not have 
lived on the mission field in vain ? 


oun, 


A HISTORY OF THE KUMIAI HOME 
MISSION BOARD IN JAPAN, 


Translated from the Kirisutokyo-Shimbun. 


{ier was in the year 1859 that Pro- 

testant missionaries came to 
Japan for the first time, that is, in 
the year when the treaties between 
Japan and England and America 
were concluded, and the four ports 
were opened for commerce. ‘l'hese 
inissionaries were those of the Hpisco- 
pal Church in America, and of the 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
Churches, who arrived at Nagasaki 
in that year. After their arrival, 
many American and Hnglish mis- 
sionaries were continually sent to 
Japan. It was twenty-nine years 
ago, that is, in the year 1869, that 
the American Board, which is closely 
connected with this Home Mission 
Board started evangelistic work in 
this Empire. In November, the 
same year, Rev. D. C. Greene and 
wife arrived at Yokohama, and remo- 
ved to Kobe, in March, the next 
year. He established a station in 
this port, and started his work. 
Then many other missionaries kept 
coming every year, and lived in 
Kyoto, Osaka, etc. In these times, 
the people were yet agitated on 
account of the restoration move- 
ment, and their hatred toward Chris- 
tianity was in its height, thus making 
evangelization most difficult. 

There was a man, Ichikawa by 
name, who became Rev. Greene’s 
teacher of the Japanese language. 
This mau studied the Bible, in spite of 
the edict of the prohibition of Chris- 
tianity, and was put into prison, 
but he was not yet baptized. It 
was in November, 1872, that the 
poor convert breathed his last in 
the prison. Besides, there were 
many converts, who were persecuted 
in some way or other. But mis- 
sionaries pushed their work, in spite 
of difficulties and -persecution, until 
the people’s attitude toward the Christ- 
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ian religion was greatly changed, 
so that the prohibition-edict was 
no more enforced. ‘Toward the year 
1874, there were some ten believers 
in the Kobe-Osaka district. It was 
in April, the same year, that the 
Kobe Church was established, and, 
in the next month, that the Osaka 
Church came into existence. These 
two churches are the first Kumiai 
Churches in this land. 

Toward this time, Jo Nijjima, who 
had been studying in America for 
ten years, returned and planned, with 
Kakuma Yamamoto and Rev. J. D. 
Davis, to establish a Christian school. 
It was in the year, 1876, that the 
Doshisha was at length organized 
in Kyoto. And, this organization 
was very opportune, for a company 
of some thirty students, who had 
been educated in the Kumamoto 
Yogakko under Mr. Janes, a teacher of 
the school, entered at once the new 
school. Of these young men, fifteen 
graduated from the course, in the year 
1879. While these first graduates 
of the school were yet studying in 
it, they engaged during vacation in 
evangelistic works, and, after their 
graduation, devoted themselves to 
preaching, as pastors or members of 
churches. It was by the effort of 
these students that the Kumiai 
Churches made great development. 

Previous to this, Paul Sawayama 
returned from America in the year 
1876, and, resolving to devote himself 
to evangelization, became the pastor 
of the Osaka Naniwa Church, in the 
year 1877. Many missionaries, of 
both sexes, who came to Japan after 
Sawayama’s return, co-operated with 
him. So the result of this co-opera- 
tion, nine Kumiai Churches came 
to be established in the year 1877. 


Churches. 


the present subject. 


lished. On the 2nd_ of January, 


the same year, the representatives 
of the nine churches, numbering 
eighteen in all, held a meeting in 
the Baikwa Jogakko, Osaka. Jo 
Nijima was elected the chairman, 
and Messrs. 8. Murakami and K. 
Suzuki the secretaries.. he meet- 
ing was continued for two days. 
The representatives reported the 
condition of their churches, and 
opened a free conversation on faith 
and evangelization. They finally 
resolved to establish an evangelistic 
society, and appointed Niijima, Sa- 
wayama, and Imamura the executive 
committee. This was the beginning 
of this Dendokwaisha. The amount 
of contributed money was, in the first 
year, over yen 120, and the districts 
to which preachers were sent were 
Okayama, Annaka, Imaharu, and 
other towns and villages. All the 
preachers were yet the students of 
the Doshisha, and so, they stayed 


-in their respective district, only dur- 


ing summer vacation. But wherever 
they went, they succeeded in gain- 
ing converts or seekers, and thus 
sowed the seeds for the later churches. 
One may well imagine the simple 
and yet the earnest manners and 
faith of the young students, who 
preached the Gospel so_ boldly. 


Among them, there were the present 


Revs. Yokoi, Kozaki, and Hori, and 
Profs. Motora and Ukida, and 
Messrs, Kanamori and Ichihara, and 
the late Rev. Uyebara and Prof. 
Yamazaki. It was in June, 1879, 
that the late Mr. Niijima made, 
with Rev. Kozaki, a trip, to -the 
province of Hyuga, Kyushu, by the 
request of the converts there. Rey. 
Kozaki travelled alone, through 
Miyazaki, Takaoka, Nobuoka, and 


| other towns, preaching the Gospel, 
So far the history of the Kumiai | 
Now, let us proceed to | 


Besides him, many others were sent 
to the districts in Kyushu, in Gifu, 


| and in the neighbourhood of Kyoto. 
It was in the year, 1878, that the | 
Kumiai Dendokwaisha was, estab-— 


Rey. Kozakt,-having-returned from 
his journey in Kyushu, in Novem- 
ber, the same year, came to Tokyo, 
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with the desire of opening a field 
at Mizusawa, Rikuzen. But for 
some reason or other, he came to 
stay in the capital and observe 
services with those believers, who 
came there from the Western pro- 


vinces. Now, this was the first 
germ of the Kutwiai Churches in 
Tokyo. 


In May, 1880, the third annual 
meeting was held in the Baikwa 
Jogakko, being presided over by Rev. 
Miyazawa. It was in this meeting 
that the representatives were tossed 
into a burning discussion on the 
question of independence in finance. 
But. they finally came to conclude 
that the Church was not yet on the 
stage to be independent, and resolved 
not to separate from foreign missions. 
The help of foreign missions was, 
however, decided to be regarded 
simply as a contribution to the 
Dendokwaisha, whom the repre- 
sentatives agreed to call the Nibon 
Kirisuto Dendokwaisha, thus to 
make the nature of the society plain. 
But Revs. Leavitt and Sawayama, 
of Osaka, did not join the said 
decision, adhering to the independ- 
ence principle. Moreover, a part of 
the believers in the metropolis dicided 
carry on evangelistic work, without 
any help from foreign missions. 
| The meeting re-elected Nuiyjima, 
Sawayama, and Imamura the execu- 
tive committee of the society, but 
the second of them resigned, on 
account of sickness, and gave his 
place to the late) C. Kamishiro. 

In the same year (1880), new 
fields were opened at Matsuyama, 
Takahashi, and Kameoka. Dendo-ku 
(evangelistic districts) were, in the 
next year, established in the seven 
districts of Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, 
Imaharu, Okayama, Annaka, and 
Hikone, a committee being elected 
for each of them. Besides, a stand- 
ing committee was appointed in 
each of the churches, to let it 


iu their neighbourhood. Over these 
standing committees, three head- 
quarters were established in Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Kobe, to control all the 
evangelistic works, without the said 
districts. A special general meeting 
of the Church was held in the year, 
1882, to discuss the qualifications 
necessary for evangelists, the estab- 
lishment of a theological seminary 
in Japanese, and the publication of 
works. Three years were passed 
without any special affairs worthy 
to be mentioned in this place, when, 
in the year 1885, Revs. Murakami, 
Miyagawa, and ‘T'sunashima were 
elected the committee of the Den- 
dokwaisha. Work in Kumamoto 
had been stopped for some time, 
but, in this year, Revs. Yokoi and 


| Tsuji were sent to that town, to 


start work again. Myr. Kamishiro 
was sent to Tottori as a settled 
preacher. . Revs. Murai, Hishida, 


Nijima (Kogi), Sakai, Kato, Osada, 
and Katagiri were sent respectively 
to Takamatsu, Marugame, T'su, Ha- 
kata, 'lakanabe, Wakamatsu, and 
Mizusawa. Revs. Yebina and Mr. 
Terazawa worked, in this year, at 
Mayebashi. ‘This year proved to be 
the most successful year since the 
beginning of the evangelization of 
this Church. In the year, 1886, the 
system of the Dendokwaisha was 
somewhat changed. A_ standing 
committee, consisting of five mem- 
bers, were elected from the repre- 
sentatives of the Church. Each of 
the three members of the committee 
stayed in Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe, 
while the remaining two stayed in 
Tokyo. Besides this committee, a 
special committee, consisting of two 
members, was appointed, to let them 
manage all the affairs of the society, 
and two treasurers were elected, 
one staying in the West, and the 
other in the East. Several other 
preachers were, in this year, sent 
to Tsuruga, Nara, Fukushima, and 


manage all the evangelistic affairs | other places. It was in June, 1887, 
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that over yen 200 were raised from 
among the churches, and boys’ and 
girls’ schools, scattered im Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Kobe, to send some ten 
theological students of the Doshisha. 
Besides these, several other places 
were newly opened for evangelistic 
work. 

In May, 1888, the anuual meeting 
was held in the Osaka Church, being 
presided over by Rev. Miyagawa. Rev. 
Kozaki and Mr. Yuasa, representing 
the Eastern district, and Revs. 
Miyagawa, Matsuyama, and Mura- 
kami, vepresenting the Western 
district, were elected the committee 
of the Dendokwaisha. This society, 
having attained to the tenth year 
from its inauguration, held its tenth 
anniversary in the Osaka Young 
Men’s Hall, on the 24th of the same 
month yen 57.70 were raised in this 
anniversary. 

The work of the Dendokwaisha 
had been extended year by year, 
when the Church saw the necessity 
of appointing its president. It was 
in the year, 1890, that a change 
was made in the regulations of this 
society, the committee was changed 
into consuls, the headquarters were 
established in Kyoto, its branch 
office being instituted in Tokyo, and 
Rev. Matsuyama became the presi- 
dent. After several months, he 
resigned and gave his place to Rev. 
Yebina, who had temporarily become 
the president, and was elected to the 
same post in the year, 1891. He 
remained in this post for about 
three years, and then gave his place 
to Rev. Osada, who is the president 
still at present. All the funds of 
this society had been furnished by 
the contribution from the Kumiai 
churches and by the help from 
America, but came, in the year, 
1890, to be entirely defrayed by the 
churches and individual members. 
In this year, several new fields were 
opened at Miyazaki, Kagoshima, and 
other places. 


In April, 1891, the annual meet- 
ing was held at Okayama. The 
representatives discussed, under the 
presidency of Rev. Miyagawa, the 
method of paying back the deficit 
of yew 1,100. ‘he consuls found the 
means of getting some 500 yen to 
pay back, but could find no way 
of getting the remaining 600 yen. 
So they proposed to make up the 
deficiency by reducing the extent 
of evangelistic work. But the rep- 
sentatives would not agree with 
them, and resolved, on the ground 
that the time needed more extensive 
work, to let all the Kumiai churches 
defray the debt. Yen 542.70 were 
at once promised by the representa- 
tives, and the remaining part was 
decided to be defrayed by those 
churches, who did not send their 
representatives. ‘Thus, the difficulty 
being settled, the meeting was closed 
in gratefulness. In this year, Rev. 
S. Sugiyama was sent to Nagoya to 
start work there. In April, the next 
year, the aunual meeting, held in 
the Bancho Church, Tokyo, was 
again troubled with the debt of 
some 400 yen. Rev. Kozaki’s mo- 
tion to pay it back by a week’s self- 
denial of the Church was unani- 
mously seconded. By this effort, 
the sum, offered by the whole mem- 
bers of the Church, amounted to 
over 340 yen. 

In April, 1894, the representatives 
met again, to discuss the independ- 
ence-bill, and elected Rev. Harada 
the chairman. Although this society 
was, at first, a pure independent as- 
sociation, being entirely maintained 
by the natives, yet the small funds, 
contributed by the then few ad- 
herents of the Church, compelled it 
to ask, in its second year, the help 
of yen 50 from the American Board 
Mission, and, in the third year, 
much more help from the same. 
It was in the fourth year, that the 
proposition, to separate the Home 
Mission Society from the foreign 
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mission was, after much debate, 
postponed, but the ratio of contri- 
bution between these two societies 
was fixed to 2 of the former to 8 of 
the latter. And this proportion 
was kept for over ten years, when 
it was, in the year, 1888, changed 
to 4 to 6, After this, there were 
certain changes in the nature of the 
co-operation, 
pendence, however, was not annulled 
through all the years, and it was in 
the year, 1894, that an investigation- 
committee was appointed by the 
annual meeting, to examine the 
method of changing the system of 
the society, Revs. Murata, Miya- 
gawa, Yebina, Harada, and Osada 
having constituted the committee. 
In April, 1895, the tenth general 
meeting of the Church as well as 
the annual meeting of the society 
was held in the Osaka Church. It 
was in the latter meeting that the 
following. was decided, about the 
change of the society’s system : 
1.—The Christ’s Home Mission 
Society in Japan should decline 
the hitherto regular contribu- 
tion from the American Board. 
As to special contributions from 
foreign or home individuals or 
societies, they shall be received 
with thanks, 
2.—The Church should express 
her gratitude toward the Board 
for its kind service, and a letter 
of thanks should be written to 
missionaries, 
3.—Having | thus declined the 
Board’s contribution, of course 
the evangelists and also the in- 
dividual members of the Church 
should try their best, so that 
the hitherto work of the society 
shall not retrograde. 
4.—This resolution of independ- 
ence should be put into practice 
on the 31st of December. 
Thus the Society became self-sup- 
porting. But people were anxious 
as to how it should be maintained 


The spirit of inde- 


by the Church alone. The president 
and the committee prayed, and felt 
in their hearts that they should, no 
matter what difficulties arose, try 
every means to raise the necessary 
fund for the Society. And _ they 
were at last answered by 160 people, 
who promised to contribute over 
yen 10 annually for three years, 
the whole sum amounting to over 
yen 5,000. Besides, the individual 
churches offered to contribute much 
moré money than was expected. 
It was by these efforts of the people 
that evangelistic works have been 
carried out to better results. The 
names of the members of the 
committee elected this year, were 
Revs. Miyagawa, Kozaki, Yuasa, 
Harada, Furuki, Sugita, Abe, and 
Yebina. 

It was in the year, 1897, that many 
adherents of the Church scattered 
over the different places of Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Kobe, and others urged 
the committee to raise the perma- 
nent funds of the Society, so that 
it should stand on a firmer basis. 
The committee at once accepted the 
kind advice, and drafted a manifesto 
of raising the funds. It was on the 
6th of November, the same year, 
that this manifesto, printed on leaf- 
lets, was distributed among the 
people, who attended an united 
prayer meeting of the Kinki district 
Christians, held on the day. And 
this evoked the deep sympathy of the 
attendants,, twenty of whom pro- 
mised to make certain contributions, 
and the sum reached yen 2,500. 

Now, let us state something about 
the evangelistic work of the Society. 


At first, the Doshisha students were 


sent to different places, where, 
except two or three of the places, 
they stayed only for some months. 
But it was in the year, 1880, when 
the Society came to be helped by 
the American Board, that it was 
enabled to send, at the same time, 
overt ten preachers to over ten places 
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The following are the places, in 
which the Society worked, has 
worked, and is working: 

Fukuoka, Takanabe, Yatsushiro, 
Kumamoto, and other places in 
Kyushu.. Marugame, Takama- 
tsu, Uwajima, Imaharu, ete., in 
Shikoku. Hiroshima, Tottori, 
Okayama, etc.,in Sanyo. Kita- 

~ kata, Wakamatsu, Sakata, Wa- 
kuya, etc., in the North-east. 
Nagoya, Tsu, Namise, etc., in 
Owari and Ise. (Besides, many 
other places are mentioned in 
the original.) 

The financial statistics of this 
Society for .the last two years 
show that the sum of the contri- 
buted money in the year, 1896 (the 
first year of independence), reached 
yen 8,005.72, an increase of yen 
2,361.72, compared with the previous 
year. The contribution reached 
yen 3,334.89 last year. This is 
certainly a great progress of the 
Society. The sum of money con- 
tributed by the natives since the 
inauguration of the Society, reached 
yen 19,572.56, while that of the 
foreigners yen 38,048.32, the total 
of the two being yen 57,620.89. 
Of these yen 57,466.01 were already 
expended. The Society is at pre- 
sent sending these preachers to the 
following places: 

Rev. N. Fujiwara to Kumamoto ; 

Rev. Y. Ide to Hiroshima; Mr. 
T. Makino to Kochi; Rev. 8. 
Sawamura to 
I. Banba to Fukui; Rev. U: 
Sugita to Nagoya; Mr. T. 
Miura to Wakuya. 

Let us add a few words more. 
The American Board was established 


Miyazaki; Mr. 


as an institution for foreign evangel- 
ization, without any special relation 
with denominations. But it grad- 
ually came to pass that the Presby- 
terlans and others came to secede 
from the co-operation, leaving the 
Congregationalists alone for the 
Board. Thus the Board has now 
become a Congregational foreign 
mission society, although there are 
yet many friends who belong to 
other denominations. The Kumiai 
Churches, being given birth by such 
an undenominational society, did 
not know, at first, to which denomi- 
nation they belonged. The name 
of the Kumiai Churches has grad- 
ually come to be adopted, under the 
necessity of distinguishing them- 
selves from other denominations. 
Now, all these account for the spirit 
of independence and non-denomi- 
nation, which has led the Church 
to the present stage of development. 
The only hope and desire of- the 
Church consists in preaching the 
genuine Gospel, in its plain, and 
simple way, for the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in this 
Empire. The Church is indebted 
to a great extent, to the American 
Board, which has so kindly led the 
Church as to produce among her 
adherents the spirit of independence. 
The Home Mission Society feels a 
great responsibility, when it sees 
that not only the evangelization of 
the country but of China and Korea 
needs its utmost effort. (This sketch 
of the history was prepared by Rev. 
Harada and others, for the thir- 
teenth general meeting of the Kumi- 
ai Churches, held on the 8th of 


‘April, 1898.) 
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MEETING, 


To Cultivate closer Union among Christian Believers, 


TIME, 
April 18th and 19th at 2: 30 P.M. 


PLACE, 
Union Church Building, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


Subjects Already Arranged: 


I. “The Letter and Spirit of Christian Union :” 
Introduced by Rev. A. A. BENNETT, of Yokohama. 
2. “Christian Union: How can it be best promoted?” 


Introduced by Mr. E. SnopeGrass, of Tokyo. 


All Christian workers, missionaries especially, are 
cordially and earnestly asked to come prepared io say 
something im behalf of closer unity among all Christian 
behevers All behevers and friends are imvited. 


Any wishing to make further inquiry may address. 


THE Voice, 7g 7sukyt, Tokyo. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Cornonyn EH. Davrpson, 


MOTTO : 
PLEDGH: 


“ Wor God and Home and Hvery Land.” 
“T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 


beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that I will employ all proper means to discourage 


the use of, and traffic in, the same.” 
Opsncr : 
Baneu: <A knot of white ribbon. 
Hour ov Prayer: Noon. 
Murnops: Agitate, Hducate, Organize. 
DrarrMnnts : 


To unity the methods of woman’s temperance work the world over. 


Preventive, Hducational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 


Tun Ponyenor Prrrrion has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 


fifty countries. 
legalized vice, 


It asks for the outlawing of the aleohol and opium trade and the system of 
The chief auxiliaries of the W. ©. T. U. are the United States, Canada, 


Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


Alone we can do little. 


Separated, we are the units of 


weakness; but aggregated, we become batteries of 


power. 


Agitate, educate, organize—these are 


the deathless watch words of success.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


Tar Toxyo ‘’EMPBRANGER SoOcrnrTy RETURN A Wrne Cup. 
RECEIVED FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 


ug! the time of the war between 
r Japan and China in 94 and 
95, The Tokyo Temperance Society 
presented yen fifty—twenty-five dol- 
lars—to the war fund, and in recog- 
nition of this service, on the 9th of 
November last, a wine cup, accom- 
panied by a letter, was presented 
to the Society by the Government, 
through the Governor of ‘Tokyo, 
The Hon. Taro Ando, President 
of the Society, immediately called 
a meeting for consultation regarding 
the receiving of a wine cup by a 
Temperance Society. After some 
discussion, if was decided to return 
the cup with a letter, stating the 
reasons for this action, and at the 
some time, giving hearty thanks 
for the honor conferred upon the 
Society. The letter was as follows: 


“The 'l'okyo Temperance Society 
is greatly honored in that our con- 
tribution to the war fand during 
the war of 1894—95 between Japan 
and China, has been deemed worthy 
of areward. he object with which 


the Temperance Society was es- 
tablished was to remove from our 
midst the evil habit of drinking 


wine, which destroys man’s health, 
takes away man’s wealth, breaks 
down the customs of socieby and 
takes away the powers of nature. 
We desire to be grateful to His 
Majesty, the Emperor, for all the 
blessings he has bestowed upon us, 
and to do our part toward the 
happiness of our brethren. We 
have united with those who have 
the some purpose with us, and have 
promised never to drink any kind 


. 
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of wine, and are working to extend 
our principles through the entire 
land. 

We heartily thank His Majesty, 
the Emperor, for hig kind inten- 
tions, but to receive a wine-cup is 
against our principles, as we believe 
all woes come through drinking 
wine. Therefore, in all humility, 
we respectfully return it.” 

At the meeting called to decide 
what should be done with the wine 
cup, the following petition was 
drawn up and ordered sent by the 
Hon. Sho Nemoto to the Diet now 
in session. 

A Petition to the Government 
asking that the practice of giving 
a wine cup as a reward, be abolish- 
ed. We respectfully say that since 
the restoration of Monarchical Gov- 
ernment all the progress our 
country has made in civilization is 
due to the wise and determinate 
judgment of His Majesty the Eim- 
peror, who has never hesitated to 
thrust aside conservative principles 


and thought for the happiness of 


his people. We must therefore 
show our gratitude for all the bless- 
ings bestowed upon us, and give 
him our services in the carrying 
out of his administration, by follow- 
ing his example and thrusting aside 
any conservative practices which 
may prove detrimental to the pro- 
gress of our civilization. It is with 


this motive that we tender this 
petition to you for your honorable 
consideration. | We beg you will 


listen to our Petition and grant us 
our request. 

When praiseworthy deeds are 
done for our country or the public 
good, it is the custom to present 
some medal as a reward, to show 
His Majesty’s gratitude and to en- 
courage such deeds. 

As the reward given has a great 
effect upon the recipient, great care 
should be taken in its selection. 
Therefore we think it strange that 


among these rewards the wine cup 
has been made preeminent by our 
Government. 

In the dark ages man thought 
that by drinking wine his life would 
be prolonged; and so in times of 
congratulation and of joy wine was 
used. But as it is now well known 
that wine, like tobacco, is a poison, 
in many parts of civilized lands its 
use has been prohibited. 

As you well know wine is a 
luxury and upon it a heavy tax 
is levied. We beg you to consider 
the amounts of wine brewed yearly 
from the ninth year of the present 
period, through the fifteen follow- 
ing years, and compare with these 
the social conditions. From: the 
year of increase in the amount of 
wine made, began a period of many 
evils among our people; such as :— 
lawsuits, bankruptcy, g great poverty, 
suicides, crimes, foundlings and 
deaths by the wayside. While in 
the years when less was made these 
diminished. 

Wine takes away the energy of 
people, and the power of nations. 
Wine makes man lnpure and ruins 
his life. Therefore to encourage 
good works or patriotic deeds, it 
is unreasonable to give such an 
ominous vessel as a wine cup. It 
is as though we scattered thistle 
seeds expecting to harvest grapes. 

If we receive a reward we wish 
to use it; and it is also the donor's 
desire that we shall do so. 

If we receive a medal we will pin 
it upon our breast. If we receive a 
carriage we will ride in it. If we 
receive clothing we will wear it. 
If we receive a wine cup calling 
our friends together, we will drink 
wine from it; but we have many 
examples of evils brought upon 
our country and upon individuals 
through the drinking of wine. 

But some may.say: ‘In Eu, 
rope and America: the wine cup is 
used as a prize.” - Hven.so, we 
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should not imitate their inherited 
barbaric customs. Is it not our 
principle to imitate their merits 
and avoid their defects ? 

We therefore respectfully beg of 
you to give us a more suitable 
reward than a wine cup. 

Mrs. Large, appointed to succeed 
Miss Parrish as the Missionary Re- 
presentative of the world’s W. C. 
T. U. in Japan, says: ‘After 
spending a week working with Mr. 
Miyama in Sendai, during which 
I had good opportunity to observe 
his spirit and methods, I am pre- 
pared to say that Mr. Miyama is 
the right man for the work; that 
it would be a great blow to the 
cause we love, if his services were 
dispensed with. Also, after making 
a careful estimate of his necessary 
expenses, I do not think the amount 
paid for his services is unreason- 
able.”’ 

Mrs. Large has received directions 
from the Union Signal office to 
give notice that hereafter, the price 
of that paper to missionaries in 
Japan will be only yen 2.10. 

Since the New Year, in the hope 
of reaching with Temperance in- 
struction as many as_ possible of 
the Christian women of Tokyo, Mrs. 
Large has given talks on the subject 
in a number of the churches, having 
invited the women of several con- 
gregations to meet with the one 
having the most central position 
among them. She has had suc- 
cessful meetings in several districts 
in the city and a number of new 
names are, In consequence, enrolled 
in the list of the Nat. W. C. T. U. 
She intends to continue these meet- 
ings until ‘she has visited all the 
principal districts of Tokyo. It is 
to be hoped that much good may 
thus be done, by giving to the 
women, more intelligent ideas on 
the Temperance question 

After the “terrible catastrophe” 
in Hirosaki which resulted in the 


\ 
\ 


sudden death of Mrs. R. P. Alex- 
ander and the severe injury of her 
husband and son, a Resolution was 
drawn up by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Auxiliary 
W.C.T. U., expressing their regrets, 
that all the members of the W. C. 
T. U. in Japan must feel, at the 
loss of one of the society’s earnest 
workers, and also the sincere sympa- 
thy felt by all, for Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander and his son in their severe 


affliction. The following is a copy 
of the Resolution : 5 
Whereas: One of our earnest, 


effective, devoted missionaries, one 
of our beloved white-ribbon sisters 
has been called to the higher 
service ; 

Resolved, That we, the members 
of the Foreign Auxiliary of the 
W.C.T. U., tender to the sorrowing 
ones our condolences. Hspecially 
do our hearts go out in tender 
sympathy for the husband and child, 
and to the aged parents, who have 
so unexpectedly been called to pass 
through the valley of sorrow. We 
mourn with the Mission to which 
our sister belonged, the loss of 
this consecrated worker, so gentle, 
tender and true, but we rejoice 
in the sure and certain hope we 
have, that for her, there is joy 
unspeakable, for ‘It is beautiful to 
be with God,’ and some glad day 
when what we know not now, we 
shall know and understand the need 
for this sudden removal from our 
midst of a valuable and valued 
worker. 

May we, learning the lesson and 
accepting the added responsibility 
thus laid upon us, ‘Do with our 
might whatsoever our hands find 
to do,” for ‘ the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 

Signed in behalf of the Foreign 
Auxiliary W. C. T. U. 

Florence Mary Denton. 
Corolyn EK. Davidson. 
HKliza Spencer Large. 


SES BRM A Ne. eee Re . es napus 


A SCENE IN THE MIYAGINO RIVER. 
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“The Life Line” is the name 
given the Temperance organ of the 
Burma W. C. T. U. From the 
January number, just received, we 
learn that a most enthusiastic wel- 
come in the form of a reception, 


was given Miss Parrish, on her 
arrival in Rangoon. Addresses were 
presented from various societies, 


but the chief address of the evening 


was delivered by “ Father” Brayton, 
A. B. Missionary of Rangoon, who 
is over ninety years of age, has 
spent over sixty years in mission 
work and was a contemporary of 
the sainted Judson. In his ad- 
dress he said, ‘“‘ We welcome you 
Miss Parrish, because we _ believe 
you are the right person in the 
right place.” 


Attoman’s Bepawiment, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8. BUZZELL. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 


A GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL. 


(Concluded.) 


An afternoon with the Bible Women. 


HE three Bible women go out 
every afternoon, teaching the 
blessed Gospel story from house to 
house; and one or two afternoons 
each week the matron and some of 
the young workers go. The young 
ones do not go alone, but with the 
Bible women, for it is only the 
older women who can go around 
freely in Japan without arousing 
suspicion and criticism. 

But I hear you asking why there 
is need of this house to house 
teaching. Why do not the women 
go to the church and listen to the 
preaching there, if they wish to 
hear the Gospel? That is just the 
thing, friends. They do not wish 


to hear it, many of them, and the | 


few whose hearts are reaching out 
for something better than they have 


ever known, and would gladly come, 
cannot leave home. 

“What,” you say, “they do not 
wish to hear it? Why?’ The 
lives of the majority of the women 
are most commonplace and dwarfed. 
Not many of them know how to 
read, and those who can read, do 
not know how to understand. They 
have never been accustomed to think 
out the problems of life for them- 
selves, but do what father, brother, 
husband and son tell them to do. 
They do not know of their own 
sinful hearts and of their great need. 
They have their household tasks, 
the common round every day. They 
must serve the husband carefully 
and train their children wisely, do 
all the family sewing, and, in 
whatever time may be left, do all 
they can to earn money to add to 
the family income, which is almost 
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always too small to suffice for the 
needs of the household. A woman 
does not feel so much the need of 
worship, for there is the god-shelf 
before which her prayers are easily 
said, the shrine for the ancestral 
tablets before which, on proper days, 
she must place the offerings and 
lights ; and sometimes she must go 
to the temple, and sometimes to the 
family burial place. Why she does 
all this she cannot tell you, more 
than that her mother and grand- 
mother and great-grandmother, and 
so on away back, have all done so 
and that it was enough for them, 
aud is enough for her. What does 
she want more? Sometimes she 
would like to hear the gospel, for it 
is something new aud perhaps in- 
teresting, but the man of the house 
objects to it, so that settles it for her, 
and she goes on her harrow way. 
Even, those whose hearts do long 
for something better, those who are 
feeling the influence of the new life 
that is permeating Japan, cannot go 
to church to hear, for various rea- 
sons. Some cannot go because the 
“master of the house, be he father, 
husband, brother, or son, objects to 
it. Others are not opposed, but 
there is no one to leave as care- 
taker at the house, and no house is 
left alone in Japan. Some one must 
always stay at home, and, of course, 
unless in exceptional cases, this some 
oné is a woman. ‘Then there are 
those who are not able to go, the 
poor old women, the young bride, 
who must be exceedingly careful not 
to go out much, the mother of a 
family, with ber hands full of work, 
and the weak, sick ones. All need 
the gospel, whether they wané it or 
not, and so we go to the homes and 
sow the seed, telling the story of 
Christ, ‘whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear.’’ Come 
with us this afternoon, and we will 
go from house to house, and see 
what experiences we shall meet. 


At the first house there is only a 
young wife... Her husband has asked 
us to come here to teach, saying he 
approves of Christianity. It is a 
splendid thing for women, for it 
makes them gentle and obedient and 
good workers, so would we please 
come and teach his wife. Will the 
time come sometime when he, too, 
will see his need of something to 
make him a better, nobler man ? 
There is another house, where we 
went last week. There is a young 
man and his wife there, too, and we 
go to teach the young wife at her 
husband’s request. But it is because 
he himself is earnestly studying the 
Bible, and he wants his wife to come 
with him into the new faith. It is 
a joy to go there to teach, for we are 
so heartily welcomed, and the bless- 
ed news of salvation is listened to 
most eagerly. 

The next house is the home of an 
old man who makes paper umbrellas. 
He is a Christian but his old wife 
is only just learning to know Christ. 
Poor old thing! She seems to have 
hada hard life. She has no children, 


' but there is an adopted boy, who is 


not very filial, but is rather a source 
of anxiety. She has been worrying 
over him lately, and is weak and 
sick now, as the result. The first 
time that the foreign teacher went 
with the Bible woman, and saw the 
cluttered up shop in front, and the 
small, dirty room in back, with the 
god-shelf so prominent, and not a 
book, not a picture anywhere; the 
dirty, ragged matting on the floor, 
the few smothered embers in the 
fireplace, which is right in the mid- 
dle of the floor, how her heart ached 
for that poor, dwarfed, starved heart. 
How much mind had she anyway ? 
Was there enough to’ take in the 
sweet, simple story of Christ and his 
love? As she watched the vacant 
Jook on the old face while the Bible 
woman was reading and putting 


into the simplest words a very short 
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Bible portion, the missionary was 
almost ready to say within her heart, 
** Yes, it is as the women have repott- 
ed. She has no understanding, no 
sense of feeling.’ But when the 
Bible woman finished, to our amaze- 
ment the old woman had a question. 
Her dull mind had caught one ex- 
pression, and of that she asked, 
“Does Jesus give his flesh to the 
believers?” What could that giving 
of flesh mean to this ignorant old 
woman? ‘The Bible woman began to 
make a long explanation in answer, 
but like a flash of lightning the Lord 
gave to the missionary’s heart just 
one glimpse of a dark, dull heart, 
whose almost sightless eyes had 
caught a glimpse of something—but 
what was it? Andagreat pity and 
a great love surged into the teacher’s 
heart, and the Spirit said, ‘‘ You tell 
her the story.”” So she quietly stop- 
ped the helper and began with what 
she knew was the only thing the old 
woman had in her mind, a material 
body, and said, ‘‘ Obasan, we think 
a great deal of these bodies of ours, 
don’t we? We want plenty to eat, 
we want warm clothes, and we do 
not like to have pain, do we?” “Yes, 
thateisiso,. isn’t it?“ Wven for 
those whom we love, it is very bard 
to give what will make our bodies 
have pain, and how much harder it 
would be to suffer for. people who 
hate us or are indifferent to us, 
wouldn’t it?” I cannot write out all 
that was said, but in the simple talk, 
full of homely illustrations, that dear 
old woman, dull as she had seemed, 
canght a vision of herself, away from 
the God upon whom she had turned 
her back, and a glimpse of a suffering 
Saviour who could lead her back to 
the Father’s house. She did not get 
a clear vision; far from it. Butshe 
caught a gleam of the light, and her 
dead heart awakened to feel her 
want, and to-day as we go In, sce 
how gladly she welcomes us, for she 
knows that we will tell her something 


more to help her as she gropes her 
way along. Her heart is so full of 
trouble and anxiety but she has not 
learned to trust Jesus yet, only to 
believe about him. Our helper says, 
“Obasan, do you pray to Jesus?” 
“Oh, no, not yet, I dont know 
how to pray to him.” ‘Do you 
believe him, Obasan?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
believe him.” ‘‘ Have you trusted 
him and committed your heart to 
him ?”’ “No, I have not done that.”’ 
Then. there was alittle talk about 
that, and there was feeling and un- 
derstanding in the wrinkled old face 
this time. Then the helper offered 
a simple prayer, and we left her with 
the Lord, trusting him to give her 
true comfort, and lead her into the 
clear light of love and trust in him. 

She goes to church whenever she 
is able to walk so far. 

Now we will go into the next 
house. The man here is a Christian 
but bis wife used to dislike Christ- 
janity, and did not like to have us 
come. Her husband is blind now, 
however, and her heart has softened 
very much, as to-day we are very | 
welcome and have a happy time. * 
We sit by the brazier in one corner 
of the room, while the work of the 
paper shop is being done. While 
we teach the woman, and then have 
a pleasant, helpful talk with the 
blind man, seed is being sown in 
more than one heart, for there are 
four workmen busy in the room, 
and they cannot help but hear. 

We can only go to one more 
house to-day, but we will have a 
happy time here, for one of our most 
earnest, spiritual Christian young 
men is here, and his pretty little 
wife is seeking Christ, taught day 
after day by her husband and always 
so glad. to see us and here our 
teaching. This home is a beautiful 
one, with no lack of money. There 
is quite a family, father, mother and 
brother, an uncle and aunt and 
cousins, several young students and 
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some servants. We have never 
been able to reach the ear of the 
mother yet. She has her god-shelf 
and the ancestral tablets and clings 
tenaciously to them. The father 
has but one place of worship, and 
that is at the tomb of his master,the 
last lord of Sendai. He died on the 
sixteenth of the month, years ago, 
and now on the sixteenth of every 
month this man, who was one of his 
high retainers, rises early and walls 
as much as four miles to worship at 
his grave. He says, ‘I have 
sworn allegiance to one lord, and, 
living or dead, I will serve but 
him.’ But at the same time he says 
to his son, who is his heir and is to 
perpetuate the family name,” I am 
judging of Christianity by you. If 
it is a good thing for the country, 
your life will prove it to me. But 
for myself I am satisfied.” It was 
to this man, because he is a man of 
influence, that a committee came 
one time, some years ago, saying, 
‘We have been thinking that Japan 
needs a new religion, one that is 
especially fitted to her, and so we 
have chosen the best out of 
Buddhism, Shintoism and the teach- 
ings of Confucius and are founding 
this new religion, and would like to 
have you look over our prospectus, 
and give us your influence.” 

‘Ts Christianity not to be included 
in your new religion ?”’ 

‘Oh, no; That. is .a, foreign 
religion, and is very harmful to our 
country.” 

“Ts it any more foreign than 
Buddhism ?” 

‘Oh, Buddhism has been in the 
country so long that it is no longer 
foreign. But Christianity has just 
come in, and we must drive it out 
immediately.” 

“Well, if Buddhism is so good, 
why not let Buddhism drive it out, 
and not have any new religion ?” 

‘“ Buddhism has not the power to 
do it, and it is gaining ground ?” 


“Oh, I see. Christianity must 
be driven out. Buddhism alone 
can’t do it. Shintoism alone can’t 
do it. Confucianism alone can’t 
do it. Do you suppose all three 
together can ?” 

This is one home into which the 
gospel has entered, and may we not 
hope that the whole home may 
become Christ’s P 

Because of to-day’s experience, 
perhaps you think this work is 
always easy and pleasant. But 
wait until next month, and we will 
ask you to go with us again. 


“4A Little Child Shall Lead Them.’’ 


There was once, in the beautiful 
country of Japan, a man and his 
wife, who had no children. They 
very much wanted at least one, that 
this ‘‘ house ’’ might be perpetuated, 
but they waited year after year in 
vain. At last they said, one to the 
other, ‘‘ As we have no children, 
we must adopt a little boy or girl to 
be our heir. But first, let us work 
very hard and save much money, 
that we may raise a child well.” So 
they separated for many years, and 
both worked as servants, in different 
houses, and sometimes in different 
places. At last the wife became the 
cook for some foreign ladies in a 
Girls’ Shool. 

She said to herself and to her 
husband and friends, “I am going 
there to work, because I can earn much 
money, and I can learn some new 
things, but I will never listen to 
their Christian teaching, and I will 
never become a Christian myself, no, 
never.” 

But the Spirit of God followed 
her and worked with her, and 
almost before she realized it, she 
found herself seeking peace and 
pardon, and soon she was a humble, 


| trusting follower of the Lord Jesus. 


She worked faithfully for the ladies, 
and as she was careful and saving 
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she, as well as her husband, by-and- 
by had a good sum of money put 
aside so she began to look around 
for a child, a daughter. In her 
church was a man, who was also 
cook in a foreign family, so she knew 
him quite well. He had_ several 
children, among them a dear little 
four-year old girl, upon whom the 
childless woman set her heart. 
The parents were loath to part 
with their little one, but they were 
poor, and they knew she would 
have a good home, far better than 
they could give her, a _ good 
education, and all that love could 


give. So they gave her up. She 
had been raised thus far in a 
Christian family, and she went 


with the new mother to the new 
father, and together they set up 
their home again. The mother and 
child went to church and Sunday 
School every Sabbath, but the father 
only occasionally, for he was not 
a Christian, although he did not 
oppose Christianity. The wife prayed 
for him, but settled down to the 
hope that perhaps sometime ‘‘ by 


the blessing of God” he might 
become a Christian. But not so the 
little girl. She loved her father 


dearly, and could not be satisfied 
to think that there was one thing 
in which he could not sympathize 
with her. Her heart was so full of 
this thought that she could not keep 
it to herself, and one day she said 
to her father, ‘‘ Papa, I am so sorry 
about one thing.” ‘‘What is that?” 
“ Mamma and I will go to heaven, 
but we cannot have you with us 
there, because you do not love Jesus, 
and do not go to church and Sunday 
School. I am so sorry, for I shall 
want you so there.” That was 
enough to make the man do some 
serious thinking, and he _ began 
earnestly to seek Christ, and is now 
a happy, trusting Christian. All 
this because one little girl loved in 
deed as well as word. 
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ZENRIN KINDERGARTEN, 
KOBE, JAPAN. 


By GAZELLE R. THOMSON, 


NE feature of Western education 
made an early appeal to the 
Japanese heart and that was the 
Kindergarten, but when first intro- 
duced into the cauntry it was as a 
luxury only to be enjoyed by the 
children of the nobility ; afterwards 
private Kindergartens were opened 
for the benefit of the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy, these were 
followed by experiments made in 
connection with some of the larger 
government schools, also a Kinder- 
garten and model-school depart- 
ment was added to the normal 
schools; then some missions, im- 
pressed with the good that might be 
accomplished by entering the homes 
along with the little ones, opened 
Kindergartens, these, too, were 
attended chiefly by the children of 
the better class as their fees were 
about the same as those of the 
public Kindergartens; but all told 
the number of Kindergartens in the 
land was exceedingly small and the 
accommodations wholly inadequate 
even for the children of those who 
were both able and willing to pay 
tuition. 

Having been engaged in Kind- 
ergarten work before coming to 
Japan there had been a growing 
desire ever since in my heart to see 
the Kindergarten training reach the 
children of the poor in this empire 
where children are so numerous—so 
favored in some respects, so dwarfed 
in others. Burdened, especially in 
the poorer classes, with the almost 
continuous care of infants when 
little more than babies themselves, 
taking their food, enjoying their 
play, or wandering aimlessly about 
the streets, always with a baby on 
the back; father and mother hard 
at work to get the small modicum of 

| food necessary to support each 
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child, together with the few garments 
required by the family, no surplus 
left from which to pay school fees 
even if in the family economy the 
services of the older children could be 
spared; and with the government 
school buildings already filled ‘to 
overflowing ‘‘'lhe Compulsory Act”’ 
is not often brought to notice, these 
little babytenders continue to nurse 
the next in order until big enough 
to go to work and earn their own 
rice. 

Kobe is one of the principal tea 
marts of Japan and during the tea 
season there are large numbers of 
women employed in the numerous 
tea-firing godowns of the port, and 
during the long summer days from 
May to September there are gathered 
in front of these warehouses groups 
of dirty, unkempt, uncared-for child- 
ren. At intervals the mothers are 
allowed to come out and nourish the 
' babies, but the rest of the time the 
children must look out for them- 
selves. Having had only a scanty 
breakfast in the morning with no 
prospect of more food till night, 
‘unless they can beg some coppers of 
the passing foreigner with which to 
buy a roast potato, what wonder 
that they are often led to get their 
food in a less honest way, taking 
their first lessons in crime from the 
loungers and vagrants in whose 
company they are thrown. 

We began by inviting a few of 
these children into our meeting 
house where we taught them to read 
and write in the simple Japanese 
characters. and right eagerly did 
these little ones try to learn ; but as 
our numbers grew the babies and 
wee toddlers were very troublesome 
and it became evident that if we 
would teach the little nurses we 
must devise some mothod of diver- 
ting their small charges. Knowing 
the blessing which the Kindergarten 
has proved itself to be to the child- 
ren of the poor in the crowded 


districts of our larger cities in 
America, what more natural than 
that my heart should be drawn 
towards establishing one for these 
poor waifs? And when the kindness 
and generosity of benevolent women 
at home made this possible through 
our Mission Board we opened the 
Zenrin Yochien, or Neighbourhood 
Improvement Kindergarten. We 
began February 3rd, 1895, in a two- 
storied Japanese house in the heart 
of Onohama, a thickly populated 
district of Kobe, whose people all 
belong to the humbler orders of 
society. At first the neighbors were 
very suspicious of us. They were 
sure we meant to do their children 
some harm, else why did we make 
such generous offers to teach them 
unless we had some evil purpose in 
view? Partly because the people 
could not understand the kindness 
intended in establishing a free school 
to keep their children off the streets, 
and partly because we thought it 
would contribute more to their self- 
respect, we gave out that we would 
receive as monthly tuition any 
amount that they could afford to 


give. Thus far the general average 
has been about five sen per month 
per child, and is used towards 


buying the materials for their Kinder- 
garten occupations. . 

During the first three years we 
were exceedingly fortunate in our 
senior Bible woman, who was a 
widow of mature years, and of 
experience in Christian work. She 
also acted as Matron of out little estab- 
lishment. Her strikingly peaceful- 
countenance together with her age 
soon gave her acceptance among the 
people, her gentle words and helpful 
ways winning the hearts of the 
parents as, well as the children. 
More than fifty homes have been 
open to her visits; in some she is 
gladly welcomed as a friend of whom 
the women seek counsel and help ; 


| in a few the gospel story is listened 
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to with interest even with eagerness, 
but in the majority much tact is 
needed to introduce it. Sometimes 
the opportunity is. only brought 
about by some crisis in the family 
affairs, such as sickness, accident, or 
death, when they gladly turn to the 
Bible woman for sympathy and help, 
not pecuniary help, for that is 
seldom given, but real loving per- 
sonal service. After a time there 
was a marked increase of friendliness 


on the part of the people of our 


neighborhood who came not only 
to look with favor upon the Iinder- 
garten but to feel a pride in it as 
an acquisition that enhanced the 
dignity of their district. By the 
end of the first year our landlord 
asked for an increase of rent but 
assured us that he only raised the 
kindergarten rent a very trifle so 
there should be no jealousy among 
the neighbours, for he realized that 
it was owing to our school that 
property had advanced so much in 
value on this particular street ; we 
could not deny him for our own eyes 
had seen the marked improvement. 
By the time we had entered upon 
our third year of work the Kinder- 
garten bad out-grown its accom- 
modations. Again the women of 
New England made generous response 
to the plea of the little ones for 
more comfortable quarters, enabling 
us to begin our fourth year of work 
in anew and commodious building not 
far from our former premises, so that 
we still continue to be a “ neigh- 
borhood improvement’ to the same 
district. We have more than forty 
children in our kindergarten depart- 
ment now and expect to accom- 
modate sixty under the management 
of three teachers. The little nurses 
who come having the babies in 
charge are in the care of another 
teacher who gives them lessons in 
reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography, while the babies are 
being looked after by a competent 


‘children come very early in 


woman. In addition the girls of 
this grade are taught to sew while 
the boys have learned to do straw- 
braiding, pasting and similar occupa- 
tions. The mothers and older sisters 
have been encouraged to come in 
during the sewing hour and to bring: 
any piece of cloth they want to make 
up and are taught how to cut and 
make clothes for. themselves and 
the children, 

When the children first come into 
the school they are as wild as any 
company of street Arabs that might 
be found; but they soon become 
more tractable and learn to modulate 
their voices and copy the ways and 
words of their teachers whom they 
quickly learn to love. As these 
little ones began to tell in their 
homes of the wonderful things they 
were learning every day their older 
sisters, who were working either in 
match factories or in tea-firing 
godowns, began to get jealous that 
they should be Jeft so far behind in 
the path to knowledge and_ they 
came with a petition that they 
might be taught at night after their 
day’s work was over. This was the 
beginning of our night school for 
girls only, the extra work being 
freely uudertaken by the teachers in 


charge of .the day school work 
notwithstanding we have morning 
and afternoon sessions and the 


the 
morning and many of them stay 
until time for their supper. 

Often people who come to visit 
our school ask, ‘‘ How is it that 
your children are most of them so 
free from those loathsome sores 
which we see on the street children,” 
and we answer, ‘That is owing to 
the successful way in which Dr. 
Goda treats the little ones.” This 
kindly Japanese physician has a 
large practice and is a busy man but 
he comes to the Kindergarten at a 
regular hour once a week and it is 
understood that any family connect- 
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medicine is required it will be} acts towards foreigners after the 
furnished at a price within their | operation of the revised treaties. 


reach, for while the Doctor cannot 
afford to give his services wholly 
without pay he makes a most 
generous reduction both as regards 
advice and medicine. 

Having thus far spoken only of 
the practical blessings which this 
institution has brought to its neigh- 
bourhood, what shall I say of the 
beneficent influence which we hope 
it will exert over all the future lives 
of these children? ‘That cannot 
now be seen and measured ; but the 
beautiful teaching they have received 
in which the truths of the Christian 
religion have been exemplified by 
word and example will certainly have 
some part in the moulding of their 
characters. On Sunday morning the 
large play-room is well-filled when 
our children gather for Sunday 
school, for at that time our former 
pupils as well as the present ones 
come together, and we also have a 
fine class of the older brothers and 
sisters in the International Lessons 
Series. Every Sunday evening a 
preaching service is held in_ this 
same large room. Several of the 
parents have been baptized into the 
Kobe Baptist Church from this 
neighbourhood as a result of the 
work and there is a class of enquirers 
receiving instruction from the pastor 
of the church.—Baptist missionary 
Review. 


NOTES. 


THE total amount of money do- 
nated by the Imperial Household to 
charitable purposes last year amount- 
ed to yen 500,000.—the Jyz Shim- 
bun. 

* e * x 


Abbot Senke, of the Taisha Sect 
of Shintoism, is now travelling through 


This shows where we can find most 
of the most bigotted.— Jy. 


¥ co) A 


According to the latest statistics 
prepared by the Educational Depart- 
ment, the whole number of foreign- 
ers employed in the Government 
and the commercial schools in the 
country is, says the Fukuin Shimpo, 
276, of whom 124 are Americans, 
The Englishmen number 69. 


* * * * 


11,480 stanzas of poetry were pre- 
sented by the loyal subjects of Japan 
to the Imperial Household. It is 
one of the peculiar customs of Japan 
that the Hmperor selects a subject, in 
the first month of each year, for 
soliciting stanzas from His people. 
This year’s subject was the “ Thrift 
of the Country-Houses.”—the Mai- 
nicht. 

* * * * 


The latest statistics prepared by 
the War Department with reference 
to the recruits is interesting in show- 


ing the degree of their education : 
26 graduates of middle schools. 

6923 e of higher primary schools. 
19,571 of common. g 
11,141 those who can read and write. 

6,449  illiterates. 
44,110 the total of the recruits. 
—the Jy. 
*% * * % 


It was in the last number of the 
Evangelist that we gained the informa- 
tion that Rev. Miyagawa is going to 
proceed to Europe and America by 
the kindness of his church. Now 
we are informed by the Fukuin 
Shimpo that the Tamon Chureh, 
Kobe, which consists of 400 mem- 
bers, gave Rev. Osada, the pastor, 
one year’s furlough. 
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Compared with the people of | to 3 sen, and the cards on sale for 2 
Germany, France, Belgium, and | sen. But the magazines and news- 
Switzerland, the Japanese head | papers shall remain as before in 


them in the use of postal cards but 
fall behind in that of letters. ‘he 
proportion is this: 

1 letter to 197 cards—Japan. 

7 letters to 1 card—France. 


22 ,, to ,, 4, —Switzerland. 
39 ,, to ,, ,, —Germany. 
48 ” to ” ” —Belgium. 


—the Miyako. 
* * * * 


The Dendo Hochi, the organ of 
the Home Mission Board of the 
Church of Christ in Japan, gives the 
return that the income of the Board 
for the latter half of 1898 was yen 
1,323.223, and the amount paid out 
yen 1,408.414, the deficit being yen 
80.191. Six foreign missionaries 
contributed to the fund, and two 
Methodist churches in Yokohama, 
also helped the Board. Yen 639.000 
for Formosan evangelization was the 
largest item of expense of the Board. 


* * * 


“Mr. Uchimura’s conception is rather 
simple; his criticisms on Nichiren, 
Elder Saigo, or any other characters 
are, in the last resort, nothing but 
the representation of himself. Had 
he historical and political eyes, how 
powerful he would become in society ! 
If there be a person who demands 
of an almost drowned boy the reason 
of his falling into the water, Mr. 
Uchimura is such a man. Much 
warning and little teaching, he should 
certainly be ranked with Carlyle in 
this respect.’’—Mr. Tokutomi’s Man- 
kyo Zakki. 


“—_ -* & * 


The Postage Increase Bill was 
passed on the 9th of February by 
the House of Representatives. If 
this also passes the House of Peers, 
which is quite likely, the postage 
for letters will be raised from 2 sen 


their rates of postage. An instance 
of Japanese topsyturvyism! By the 
way, the Mainichi states that the 
net profit of the Government by the 
system of postage last year was yen 


2,700,000—N. C. 
* * # + 


The Headquarters of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance of Japan recently sent 
a manifesto to all the churches in 
the country, urging them to contri- 
bute to the fund for its special move- 
ment in March. The plan is to 
invite all the Cabinet-Ministers and 
the leading statesmen and  busi- 
nessmen in Japan to the Imperial 
Hotel, in order that the principle, 
the motive and the views of the 
Christians nay be announced before 
the dignitaries through able evangel- 
ists aud laymen, foreign and native. 
A prayer-meeting was held in the 
different churches in the whole 
empire, so that the movement may 
bring forth good results. After the 
meeting, a home-to-home visitation 
will be started by the Tokyo Christ- 
ians.—N. C. 


* KK, 0) 


“The Pentateuchal Question” is 
an interesting booklet prepared by 
Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D. We will let 
him speak for himself in his preface :— 

“The writer of the following pages 
has spent over twenty years in teaching 
theological and biblical subjects in 
Japan. Tor five years, he was called 
to teach the Introduction to the 
Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and he was compelled to ex- 
amine most thoroughly the various 
theories in regard to the Pentateuch 
which have been advocated during 
the last twenty years. He has reached 
conclusions in which he rests, and 
those conclusions and the reasons for 
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them are here briefly stated. It is 
in the hope that others who have 
been troubled by extreme views, on 
the one side or the other, may be 
helped to rest as he does, that these 
pages are published. 

The Old Testament is at the pre- 
sent time undergoing a critical ex- 
amination similar to that to which 
the New Testament was subjected, 
fifty years ago. | Whether the tra- 
ditional views in regard to the Old 
Yestament will be modified as little 
by the present discussion, as were 
those of the New Testament, may 
be doubtful; but we may believe 
that, in general, the same result will 
follow, that the Holy Spirit is still 
in His Church, and that, under His 
guidance, the Old Testament as well 
as the New, will be more firmly 
established than ever before, as the 
record of God’s revelations to men, 
and as together constituting the 
Divine Book which is to be man’s 
guide to salvation to the end of time. 


After a thorough examination of 
the subject, the author feels confident 
that, while the old view of the Penta- 
teuch will be modified in the light 
of recent investigation, the substan- 
tial authenticity of the ‘‘ Books of 
Moses,” and their Divine authority 
will remain unimpeached, and will. 
be made stronger than ever by modern 
exploration which is every year bring- 
ing to light new evidence of the 
truthfulness of the Bible. 

The reaction which is in progress 
in Germany against the extreme views 
of the radical critics shows that a 
deeper and broader examination and 
judgment of this great subject is 
beginning, even there. 

While the author has freely quoted 
from various writers on this subject 
and has tried to give credit to whom 
credit 1s due, he is aware that in 
some instances the thoughts of 
others have become his own in such 
a way that he fails to give credit for”’ 
them.—Kyoto, 1899. 
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JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 


By Rey. D. B. Scuneprnr, 
ee erowth of Buddhism after 


the death of its founder was 
rapid. Very soon after his first 
sermon Buddha sent out sixty 


converts with this commission: ‘‘ I 
am delivered from all fetters human 
and divine. You, too, O monks, are 
delivered from the same fetters. Go 
forth and wander everywhere, out 
of compassion for the world, and 
for the welfare of gods and men. 
Go forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine in 
its beginning, its middle and its end, 
in its spirit and in_ its letter. 
Proclaim a life of perfect restraint, 
chastity and celibacy. I will go 
also and preach this doctrine.” 
Buddhism was from the beginning, 
therefore, and has been more or less 


throughout it history a missionary 
faith. For this reason the new way 
of salvation became known before 
many centuries in regions beyond 
the land of its birth,—Ceylon, Siam, 
Burma, Anam and the islands of the 
South ; also Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, China, Korea and Japan 
in the course of time accepted the 
new faith, and Buddhism became 
the great religion of Asia. Curiously 
enough, however, it could not retain 
its ground in India, the land of 
its nativity. There Brahmanism 
reasserted itself, though not with- 
out becoming materially modified 
through its contact with Buddhism, 
partly owing to which it is now 
known under the new name of 
Hinduism. Another remarkable 
feature of the history of Buddhism 
has been its failure to displace 
certain native religions with which 
it came in contact in other countries. 
In some instances it succeeded in 
gaining the control over only a part 
of the territory, so to speak, of 
man’s spiritual nature. In China, 
for example, it holds the ground 
conjointly with Confucianism and 
Taoism in such a way that most 
Chinese are Confucianists, Taoists 
and Buddhists at the same time. A 
similar state of affairs prevails in 
Japan and Korea. For this reason 
there is great divergence in the 
estimates made of the strength of 
Buddhism, Rhys Davids, for in- 
stance, making the number of 
Buddhists in Asia about 500 milions, 
while Monier-Williams puts the 
figure at only 100 millions. The 
discrepancy is produced by counting, 
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or refusing to count, people who 
belong to other faiths at the same 
time. 

Hand in hand with the growth. of 
Buddhism, however, went a profound 
change in its character. Primitive 
Buddhism was an atheistic human- 
itarianism, being without a God, 
without a revelation, without priests, 
without temples, without sacrifices, 
without prayer, insisting on the 
baldest simplicity, the most rigorous 
self-denial, and the extremest negative 
purity, and aiming at the extinction 
of personal existence. The Buddhism 
of to-day, while existing in Protean 
forms, is a cult that can nevertheless 
be generally characterized as an 
idolatrous polytheism with theistic 
tendencies. It has been an approach 
toward, rather than a movement 
away from, the true conception of a 
religion. Buddha is worshipped as 
a god, as are also-many other beings, 
in the forms of numberless images. 
Both the historical and the legendary 
teachings of Buddha and of his 
early followers are held in abjectest 
reverence as being divine revelations. 
Vast hordes of priests perform the 
rites and ceremonies of an elaborate 
sacerdotalism in thousands of gor- 
geously built temples, making 
offerings and chanting prayers for the 
living and the dead. ‘The glitter and 
pomp of hierarchy impress the 
vulgar mind. A great show of 
ascetic self-denial is but an osten- 
tations form devoid of reality. 
Ideas of purity are relegated to a 
secondary place. A _ paradise as 
sensual as that of the Mohammedans 
is held before the ‘devotees, and 
Nirvana is transformed from a state 
of non-existence into a condition of 
hazy, dream-like beatitude. Why 
this change? Why this recoil to 
many of the features of the 
Brahmanism from which Buddhism 
sprang and against which it was a 
reaction and a protest? Because 
Buddhism ran counter to the eternal 


instincts of the human heart. Man 
craves for home and property, for 
the presence and protection of a 
divine being—for life, in short, with 
all that helps to make it worth 
living, rather than for death and the 
emptiness of total extinction. And 
Buddhism with all the elaborateness 
of its programme for humanity 
found itself driven to pay its 
humblest respects to these human 
cravings. 

As early as 337 B.C. a great 
schism occurred, out of which grew 
the two great divisions, variously 
known as Northern Buddhism and 
Southern Buddhism, or the Greater 
Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle, or 
Mahayana and Hinayana. These 
main divisions exist until this day, 
the southern type of the faith being 
found in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, 
Anam and Java; the northern in 
Nepal, Tibet, China, Korea, and 
Japan. Of Northern Buddhism the 
sacred literature is in Sanskrit; 
Southern Buddhism retained the 
original Pali. Southern Buddhism 
is the simpler, the more nearly like 
the original form of the faith; 
Northern Buddhism is such a 
confused mass of modifications and 
accretions as would probably make 
it unrecognizable to the founder 
were he somehow to reappear upon 
the scene. Other schisms followed 
this. great one. Divisions and 
subdivisions occurred, the differences 
hinging largely on the question of a 
less or greater divergence from the 
simplicity of the early form of the 
faith. Generally the side of greater 
divergence gained the day. Modifica- 
tion followed modification, every 
new development being supported 
by the continuous weaving of new 
legends, or by new and one-sided 
emphasis upon some particular 
portion of Buddha’s doctrine. Reli- 
gions of the lands which Buddhism 
entered, like the Shamanism of 
Tibet and the Shintoism of Japan, 
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were taken up into it and assim- 
ilated. New deities were added; 
image worship increased ; temples, 
pagodas, relics and charms were 
multiplied, until Buddhism became 
what it now is—the most elaborate 
system of idolatry in the world. 

To all this Japanese Buddhism is 
no exception. The year 552, A. D., 
is generally agreed upon as the year 
in which Buddhism was brought to 
Japan. What. was Japan when 
Buddhism knocked at its doors? 
This is an important question, for 
the successful entrance ofa religion 
into a new country depends very 
much on the religious, social, 
political and intellectual condition 
of the people to be won. Let us 
attempt a hurried answer. ‘The 
population at the time consisted 
possibly of one million people— 
hunters, fishermen and _ farmers, 
divided up into many different clans. 
Vhere was a dominant tribe whose 
head, called Mikado, exercised 
authority over a considerable portion 
of the main island, and there were 
already the beginnings of govern- 
ment, law and _ literature. The 
people were intellectually well gifted. 
Their latent esthetic endowments 
later proved to be of a high order. 
The prevailing religion was Shinto, 
-or the Way of the Gods. It was a 
cult whose soul was reverence and 


obedience toward the Mikado, 
combined with the worship of 
ancestors and of nature. It identified 


patriotism with’ religious devotion. 
It fostered the Yamato Damashui, 
that is, the spirit of Japan. Lt thus 
became a useful engine for the 
conquest, unification and civilization 
of the outlying tribes. It looked 
upon Japan as the sacred land of 
the gods, and it peopled its mountains, 
trees, rivers and clouds with deities 
innumerable, But it was then 
already an unsatisfactory religion. 
Before the real religious cravings of 
the soul it was dumb. The rising 


tide of civilization demanded some- 
thing better, and altogether Japan 
was, for the new and more elaborate 
faith of Buddhism, an_ inviting 
field, 

Buddhism came in by way of 
Korea. The story runs as folows: 
In the year 552, A. D., a Korean 
king sent over to the court of Japan 
some golden images of Buddha; 
together with some sacred books. 
The Mikado called a council to 
determine what should be done 
with the idols. The majority feared 
that the worship of these foreign 
gods would be a dangerous insult to 
the native ones, and decided to have 
nothing to do with them. However, 
one of the Ministers of State set up 
the images in his country residence, 
which he thus converted into the 
first Buddhist temple in Japan. 
Soon after, the land was afflicted 
with a grievous pestilence, and this 
was attributed to the wrath of the 
native gods incurred by the harboring 
of these new rivals. War broke out, 
the temple was burned, and the idols 
thrown into a river. Whereupon 
still greater calamities followed, 
seeming to indicate that Heaven was 
after all on the side of the new gods. 
Then the tide turned. Priests and 
missionaries were invited over from 
Korea in large numbers. Later, 
emissaries came also from China, 
and still later Japanese monks went 
over to China to drink at what was 
considered more nearly the fountain 
of the new faith. The emperors 
became patrons of Buddhism and 
helped to build great temples and 
monasteries. Still questionings as to 
the temper of the native deities 
occasioned some uneasiness, until 
early in the ninth century the great 
Kobo arose, who did successfully for 
Buddhism what Philo unsuccessfully 
attempted between Judaism and 
Platonism. He brought the two 
together through the supernatural 
discovery that all the Shinto deities 
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were incarnations of Buddha, and, 
therefore, belonged to the Buddhist 


pantheon. The only thing that 
remained to be done was to. re- 
christen the native deities with 


Buddhist names, and to give them 
due recognition as members of the 
already greatly overgrown family of 
Buddhist divinities. The scheme 
was a success. Temples acquired a 
mixed character, partly Buddhist 
and partly Shinto. Upon the family 
god-shelf sat cheek by jowl Buddhist 
and Shinto idols dispensing supposed 
favors to their happy devotees with 
equal alacrity. This Kyobu, or 
mixed Buddhism, lived in Japan for 
a thousand years. Out of the trunk 
of this mixture of the cult grew, 
however, about the thirteenth 
century, several new shoots, which 
together soon exceeded the parent 
trunk both in size and vigor. But 
the old and the new flourished 
together until the year 1870, when a 
crash came. The revived spirit of 
nationalism led the country to a 
consciousness of the wrong done not 
only to the old native faith, but 
much more to the government, by 
retiring the emperors to lives of 
sacred and harmless _ seclusion, 
leaving the actual control of affairs 
for many centuries to those most 


capable of seizing it. The day of 
retribution was severe. Buddhism 
was disestablished. The priests 


were left to find their own rice. 
‘Lhe Ryobu, or mixed temples, were 
purged of all Buddhist idols, as well 
as of every vestige of Buddhist 
furniture, decoration or symbolism. 
A strong and persistent effort was 
made to revive Shinto, and the 
effort was so far successful that this 
religion holds a place of comparative 
importance even now, owing, indeed, 
largely to the fact that it is the 
religion of the imperial household. 
And yet, in spite of all, the religion 
which dominates Japan to-day is 
Buddhism. 


So much by way of a brief glance 
at the external history of Buddhism 
in general and of Japanese Buddhism 
in particular. Turning now to the 
inner development of the cult in 
Japan, its present condition and its 
effects upon the people of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, we find 
much that is interesting. 

The inner history of Japanese 
Buddhism is interesting, not only 
on its own account, but especially 
through the light which it throws 
upon the religious. structure and 
tendencies of the Japanese mind. 
For in the history of a religion in 
any country there is always a process 
of interaction between the forces 
represented by the religion itself and 
the forces of the national life, and 
sometimes the religion is modified as 
much as it modifies. The history 
of Buddhism in Japan is a history 
of sects. ‘These sects represent all 
sorts of one-sided emphasis, on one 
or the other element of the Buddhist 
teachings, all sorts of deviations 
from these teachings, all sorts of 
foreign ideas superadded to, or 
substituted for, the original teachings, 
As has been said, it is the Northern 
type of Buddhism that prevails in 
Japan. However, the Southern, or 
Hinayana, type was not. without its 
trial here. Early in the history of 
the introduction of the new religion 
three sects of the Lesser Vehicle 
found their way into the country 
and gained a considerable following. 
But they have long since ceased to 
be. The Japanese mind was not 
sufficiently lethargic and listless to 
offer a permanent welcome to a form 
of teaching so utterly negative and 
hopeless. Later came two. sects 
that occupied a middle ground 
between the extremes of Northern 
and Southern Buddhism. But 
even of these the one has already 
died out, while the other, though 
still living, is doing so at a dying 
rate. 
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The sects that have held their 
ground are those distinctively re- 
presenting the Greater Vehicle. Of 
these there are seven in Japan 
to-day (not counting sub-sects), four 
of them having been imported, the 
other three being native to the soil. 
Of the four imported ones three are 
of Indian origin, while. one is a 
native of China; all, however, 
entered Japan through China. The 
general characteristics of these four 
are that they came ip a more 
concrete form than their predeces- 
sors, and were thus better fitted to 
appeal to the ordinary mind. They 
came beating drums and flaunting 
colors. They set up their numerous 
idols and welcomed the native 
deities into the crowd. They 
performed rites and ceremonies. 
They paraded the pomp of hierarchy. 
They sold charms and amulets. 
Instead of the dry husks of -abstrac- 
tion they interested the people in 
saints, sacred places and_ relics. 
Instead of austerities in this life they 
offered them prosperity and health ; 


aud instead of the nihilism of 
Nirvana in the _ hereafter, they 
depicted to them a_ paradise 


sufficiently sensuous to meet their 
liveliest appreciation. As to pecu- 
liarities distinguishing the individual 
sects, one, the Kegon, is noted for 
its very close resemblance doctrinally 
and practically to Brahmanism. 
Another, the Tendai, through the 
profundity of /its speculations, on 
the one hand, has earned the name 
of the metaphysical sect, while on 
the other, by its wily practical 


methods,*it has drawn upon _ itself 
the epithet of the Jesuits of 
Buddhism. The Shingon sect con- 


summated the absorption of the 
Shinto deities into the Buddhist 
pantheon, and in doctrine is largely 
a reproduction of the ancient Yoga 
philosophy of Brabmanism, one of 
the most interesting phenomena of 
the intellectual and religious life of 


basis of the modern ee of 
theosophy. Still another, the Zen 
sect, may be denominated the 
Quaker sect, both on account of its 
pronounced mysticism and of its 
Opposition to an excessive use of 
idols, sacred books, ceremonies and 
religious externals in general. 

Most important for our study, 
however, are the three sects that are 
native to Japan, namely, the Jodo, the 
Shin andthe Nichiren sects. These 
three sects arose during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when 
Japanese Buddhism was approaching 
the zenith of its glory. Their rise 
forms an epoch in the history of 
Japanese Buddhism. ‘Three strik- 
ingly vew things manifest them- 
selves in connection with them, 
namely, first, emphasis upon paradise 
as practically the goal of human 
striving; secondly, the idea of 
salvation by faith; and, thirdly, an 
approach to the theistic conception. 
An opposite tendency, however, also 
manifested itself in a doctrine of the 
Nichiren: sect resembling somewhat 
the modern theory of atheistic 
evolution. 

The first of the sects named, the 
Jodo, is based upon the teaching of 
the Indian philosopher Memio. 
But as a religious sect it originated 
in Japan. This was the first Bud- 
dhist sect to announce the doctrine 
of paradise, or heaven, and of salva- 
tion by faith, though it did so in a 
rather negative way. Owing to a 
conviction that men were no longer 
as earnest in matters of religion as 
formerly, and that thus few would 
attain to Nirvana according to the 
noble eight-fold path of original 
Buddhism, it was decided to lower 
the standard, and to find, not ‘‘a 
mote excellent,’ but an easier way. 
This lower standard or goal was 
paradise, or the Pure Land, where 
Amida, the deification of boundless 
light, dwells, and where the saved 
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abide in supreme bliss. The easier 
way was that of faith in Amida. It 
was the first appearance in Bud- 
dhism of the principle of salvation 
through the aid of another. Faith 
in Amida secures from him the 
compassionate help which man’s 
weakness needs in order to reach 
paradise. According to the Jodo 
doctrine, however, this faith was to 
be supplemented by works. The 
works consist of the acquisition 
of merit, mainly by the endless 
repetition of the formula, ‘‘ Namu 
Amida Butsu,’ or *‘ Hail Eternal 
Buddha!” ‘The founder of the sect 
himself is said to have repeated the 
formula sixty thousand times a day, 
and to-day priests in the temples, 
farmers and mechanics at their toil, 
wives at their needles and old men 
and women taking care of their 
grandchildren keep up an incessant 
hum of Namu Amida Butsu, Namu 
Amida Butsu. 

But while the Jodo sect thus 
halted at the position of faith and 
works, it was not long before a new 
sect arose which planted itself 
squarely upon the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith alone. This was the 
Shin, or True, sect, which sect 
represents the crowning manifesta- 
tion of Buddhism in Japan. The 
sect is a sort of Protestantism in 
relation to the older sects, and its 
founder, Shinran, is a sort of a 
Luther. The soteriological views of 
Buddhism experienced a revolution. 
Amida, the object of the faith upon 
which this and the previous sects 
built, is a Buddha-to-be according to 
most scriptures, according to some a 
Buddha already. Practically, among 
the adherents of the Jodo and the 
Shin sects he has transplanted the 
original Buddha, and occupies the 
highest place in their pantheon. 
“Tn preparation for his office as the 
saviour of men (I quote from Nanjo’s 
‘Short History of the Twelve 
Buddhist Sects’), he practised good 


deeds during many © periods of 
transmigration, with the purpose of 
bringing his stock of merits to 
maturity for the sake of other living 
beings. All his actions, words and 
thoughts were always pure and true, 
so that he achieved the fulfilment of 
his great compassionate desire.” 
And he uttered what is known as 
the Original Vow, as follows: ‘If 
any of the living beings of the ten 
regions, who have believed in me 
with true thoughts and the desire to 
be born into my country and have 
even to ten times repeated the 
thought of my name, should not 
be born there, then may I not 
obtain the perfect knowledge.” 
This practice and this vow, it is 
said, gave to Amida an excellence 
surpassing that of all other Bud- 
dhas, and made him immeasurable 
light as well as boundless wisdom 
and compassion, the saviour of all 
who turn to him. ‘‘To rely upon 
the power of the Original Vow of 
Amida,” to quote again from Nanjo, 
“with the whole heart and give up 
all idea of self-power is called the 
truth.” This reliance upon the 
all-merciful Amida was proclaimed 
by Shinran as the sole means of 
immediate and full salvation, in 
opposition to the synergism of the 
Jodo sect. Not antinomian, how- 
ever, was the new doctrine. Good 
works were to be done, and they did 
not consist in the mere senseless 
repetition of formulas. It is the 
glory of the Shin sect that in its 
emphasis upon common morality it 
exceeds every other sect. And the 
motive is not, as in the case of the 
Jodo sect, the acquisition of merit, 
but the view is that purity of morals 
is only a necessary proof of the faith 
in Amida. It is not a meaningless 


coincidence that this view of 
salvation by faith and of the 
necessity of purity of life led 


Shinran, the founder of the new 
Buddhism, as it did Luther, the 
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reformer, three hundred years later, 
to reject the practice of celibacy. 


Shinran married a lady of the 
‘imperial court. 
Like Luther, moreover, Shinran 


together with his disciples, translated 
the most important of the sacred 
scriptures of Northern Buddhism, 
hitherto existing only in Sanskrit 
and Chinese, into the vernacular of 
the people, and had them printed in 
the simplest form. He also in- 
augurated the practice of preaching 
to the people. He gave to women 
access to paradise, or the Pure Land, 
without being first re-born as men. 
Idols, relics and charms, cloisters, 
pilgrimages and ascetic austerities 
were to a large extent discarded. 
‘The temples of the new sect were 
located right among the people, 
along the principal streets in the 
heart of cities and towns, so as to be 
easily accessible to all. 

Much can be said in criticism of 
this great phenomenon in the 
history of Japanese Buddhism, 
resembling Protestant Christianity, 
as it does, so closely in its external 
features that the former might be 
called a caricature of the latter had 
not the Shin sect been in existence 
three centuries before Protestantism. 
It is true, for example, that Amida, 
the all-merciful Saviour of Bud- 
dhism, has no historical basis. He is 
not the original Buddha who was 
Gautama of India. He is a pure 
fioment of the imagination created 
to satisfy a blindly groping religious 
instinct. Moreover, he is not a 
saviour from sin, but only a saviour 
from suffering, If the soteriology of 
the Shin sect were efficient it would 
not be sufficient. It would not 
deliver from the guilt and power of 
sin. And while the doctrine of 
this new Buddhism is an approach 
to a theistic form of faith, it still 
falls far short. Amida is not the 
Creater, not tne omnipotent, omni- 
scient, omnipresent One, not the 


Absolute. He does not bear dis- 
tinctly the marks of personality. 
He is spoken of as exercising the 
functions of a person, but. the deeper 
teaching is that he is a thing or a 
condition. 

Yet when all is said it still remains 
true that of all manifestations among 
the ethnic religions of the Orient 
the rise of the Shin sect is one of 
the most remarkable and one of the 
most. hopeful. And the facts that 
the brithplace of this new develop- 
ment in the ancient faith of 
Buddhism is Japan, and that this 
sect has nearly as many adherents 
in Japan as all the other Buddhist 
sects put together, speak volumes 
for the religious future of this most 
interesting land of the Far Hast. 

So long as human conditions are 
so varied and human tendencies so 
divergent as they are now, probably 
the division of religious believers 
into sects is inevitable. Japan did 
well in the origination of her first 
native sect, much better still in the 
origination of the second. But 
there was also material among her 
people for the origination of a third 
division which fell far below the 
first two in quality. ‘This was the 
Nichiren sect, or the Sect of the 
Suni Lotus. It isi paiisect: of 
extremists and fanatics. Of all the 
other Buddhist sects none-is so 
nationalistic, none so polytheistic, 
none go idolatrous, none so bigoted, 
none so controversial and fiery as 
this one. Its political motto is: 
“Japan for the Japanese.’’ It 
includes in its catalogue of gods 
nearly every saint and hero of Japan- 
ese history. Its idols are the most 
numerous, various and hideous. It 
even worships its sutra, or sacred 
book, as a god, believing of course 
most devoutly in its verbal in- 
spiration. The adherents of the 
sect regard themselves as the only 
true sect; and certain of their 
priests warned the authorities of 
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the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago against all the other sects 
as false and as. misrepresenting 
Buddhism. Their controversies with 
other sects have been marked by 
violence and unscrupulousness. A 
thousand years in the lowest hell is 
the reward prescribed by them for 
the priests of all other sects—surely 
a sad departure from the spirit of 
the gentle Buddha. So far as 
doctrine is concerned, they reject 
the principle of salvation by the aid 
of another, and insist that every man 
must work out his own salvation. 
Their description of paradise is most 
sensuous.’ heir chief dogma is an 
extension of the theory of trans- 
migration to such an extent as to 
include every form of existence from 
the gods down to mud. The clod, 
no less than the man, is capable by 


means of -successive re-births of 
becoming a Buddha—a sort of 
evolutionary process uncontrolled 


by design. 

Thus it will be realized that the 
manifold ideas and practices which 
have entered into the history of 


Japanese Buddhism constitute a 
grotesque compound. Certain ele- 
ments, however, run through all 


the sects and throughout the whole 
history of the faith. Foremost 
among these is the doctrine of 
transmigration. Buddhism in all 
its forms rests unreservedly on this 
strange idea, the only variation con- 
sisting in the extent of its application. 
The universal acceptance accorded 
this theory in the Orient is some- 
thing that to us is incomprehensible. 
Certain modern Japanese scholars 
have attempted to explain trans- 
migration as nothing other than the 
doctrine of evolution. But between 
the two things there is a hopeless 
difference. The doctrine of trans- 
migration is one of the things that 
helps to reveal the vast gulf between 
the Oriental and the Occidental mind. 
. Another principle that is coexten- 


sive with Buddhism is pantheism. 
Primitive Buddhism, indeed, was 
only indistinctly pantheistic, but 
the early reaction toward the 
Brabmanism from which Buddhism 
sprang, everwhere accorded to 
pantheism again a large and avowed 
place. The idea of personality is 
nowhere clearly grasped. Men are 
phenomena, links in the chain of 
transmigration. The gods represent 
forces, or conditions, or principles, 
rather than distinct personal beings. 

Another feature that is almost as 
general as the first two is the 
practice of religious contemplation. 
This is another of the strange 
phenomena of the Orient. It is of 
a piece with the pantheism of the 
East. The contemplation, or dhyana 
in Sanskrit, and zen in Japanese, 
connected with the religious life 
of the East is a mystic sinking 
of the individual mind into the 
great All, or rather, in Buddhism, 
into the great Nothing. The prac- 
tice of it requires the subject to sit 
for long periods quite motionless, 
the legs, crossed in the manner 
shown in nearly every image or 
picture of Buddha, the hands in a 
certain position, and the body erect. 
The thoughts must be withdrawn 
from the things of sense and from 
definite conceptions, and fixed upon 
vacancy. Generally the results 
aimed at are not definite truths that 
cab be uttered in words, but rather 
a mental condition, a state of tran- 
quility, an absolute imperturbability, 
an ecstatic quietude. In some 
forms of it, as in the case of the Zen, 
or contemplation sect, the aim was 
to secure by direct mystic transmis- 
sion from Buddha certain secret 
revelations which gave an insight 
into the deepest truth. Often, 
however, it became what has been 
aptly called ‘‘ mind-murder,” ending 
in indolence and listlessness. 

The pessimism which was_ so 
fundamental with original . Bud- 
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dhism still lives in all Japanese 
Buddhism, though in a_ weaker 
degree in the three native sects. 
Polytheism finds an extreme develop- 
ment. I™dolatry, which was discarded 
by Buddha, is universal in Japanese 
Buddhism, restrained in some sects, 
rampant in others. The acquisition 
of merit occupies a large place in re- 
ligious practice, but is spurned by 
the largest, that is, by the Shin 
sect. ‘Vhere is taught the doctrine 
of self-dependence and of salvation 
by dependence on others. ‘There is 
Universalism, Quakerism and Meth- 
odism. As to metaphysical prin- 
ciples, Japanese Buddhism furnishes 
examples of all sorts of manifesta- 
tions—of absolute idealism and 
absolute nihilism; of a pantheism 
that would rival that of Spinoza and 
of realism that goes to the extreme 
of the French wmaterialists. Its 
ethical thought, as was the case with 
original. Buddhism, is controlled by 
both Stoic aud Epicurean principles, 
though the fundamental ethical 
motive of Japan, as of the whole 
Orient, is endsemonistic. Amid all, 
however, must be remembered the 
fact that Japanese Buddhism an- 
swers much more. nearly to the 
conception of a religion than its 
Indian original, In comparison 
with the latter it was in its best 
days not only a modification, but 
an elevation. 

Il. The present condition of 
Japanese Buddhism next claims 
attention. If |in relation to its 
original the past of Japanese Bud- 
dhism was a modification and an 
elevation, its present condition must 
be called a modification and a 
degeneration. The actual condition 
of Buddhism as it exists in Japan 
to-day is, indeed, in part a reflection 
of the past. It is the logical result 
of the mixture of heterogeneous 
forces which has already been xe- 
ferred to. Although in 1870 the 
government made a strenuous effort 


to disentangle Shinto, the primitive 
Japanese faith, from the Buddhism 
into which it had been taken up, 
the result, so far as the people at 
large were concerned, was far from 
successful. The people of Japan 
to-day are, with a small. exception, 
adherents of three systems of 
teaching, namely, Shinto, Buddhism 
and Confucianism. The demarka- 
tions between these three, in the 
minds of the common people, are 
far from distinct. Many of them 
worship deities and observe rites 
without knowing or caring whether 
they are of the Buddhist or Shinto 
kind, This confusion is well evidenc- 
ed in the case of the little group of 
deities called ‘The Seven Gods of 
Happiness,’ whose images are to be 
found upon the god-shelf of almost 
every home; whose names are upon 
the lips of the people everywhere ; 
who are spoken of sometimes with 
reverence, often familiarly and even 
with merriment, in a land, however, 
where merriment by no means 
always implies disrespect ; and who 
are so extensively used to exorcise 
the evil spirits from the home on 
New Year’s Day. All of this 
popularity is enjoyed by these seven 
happy gods in spite of the fact that, 
though nominally a Buddhist group, 
only two of them are of Buddhist 
origin; while of the rest there are 
two of Brahman, two of Taoist and 
one of Shinto origin. 

So far as the differences between 
Shinto, Buddhism and Confucianism 
are recognized, however, Shinto is 
the cult for the living, Buddhism for 
the dead, and Confucianism is the 
moral code. For worldly prosperity 
people pray to the Shinto household 
idols or at the Shinto shrines; for 
things pertaining to the dead, or to 
the prospect of death and the future 
life, they pray to the Buddhist idols 
and go to the Buddhist temples ; for 
moral guidance they study . the 
literature of Confucianism, | Neither 
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Shinto nor Buddhism has for the 
Japanese any definite ethical import ; 
that belongs entirely to  Con- 
fucianism. 

Practically, therefore, all Japanese 
are Buddhists. The forty-two million 
people of Japan can properly be 
added to the Buddhist column though 
they must. at the same time be placed 


also in the Sbinto and Confucian 
columns. But this means much 


Jess than saying that all Japanese 
are received into the Buddhist com- 
munity by a formal ceremony 
resembling those by which monks, 


novices and  lay-members were 
received into the Order in. the 
early history of the faith. ‘here is 
no ceremony of admission into 


Buddhism in Japan, except for 
priests, as they are now properly 
called, rather than monks. Nor 
does it mean that all Japanese are 
believers in Buddhism, for there is 
no formal profession of faith. It 
means rather that the Japanese are 
born into Buddhism, and, especially, 
that they die in Buddhism. When 
a child is born it is registered in, 
and is looked upon as belonging to, 
the temple in whose vicinity it is 
born. By way of preparation for 
death people go to the temples and 
under the direction of the priests 
endeavor to acquire merit. At death 
itself Buddhism has much to do. 
The cemeteries are controlled by the 
priests, the granting of whose 


privileges is one of their sources of 


revenue, ‘lhe evil spirits which are 
always supposed to congregate about 
a corpse must be dispelled by the 
priests. The funeral ceremony must 
be conducted by priests, in whose 
hands the safe passage of the spirit 
through the realm of shades is 
supposed to be to a large extent 
lodged. Lastly, prayers for the 
dead must be said by the priests. 
The tendency of Japanese Bud- 
dhism, even more than that of 
original Buddhism, has been demo- 
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cratic. here is a decided disposi- 
tion toward a doctrine of universal 
salvation, Originally it was very 
difficult to become a Buddha, but 
under Japanese Buddhism it became 
very different. Theoretically, imn- 
deed, it is held that there are two 
main states into which people may 
enter at death : the state of the good, 
who immediately enter paradise and 
become hotoké, or Buddhas ; and the 
state of the wicked, who must pass 
through a Jong series of trans- 
migrations yet, some of which may 
take them through the bodies of 
animals or the state of demons in 
hell. Practically, however, all people 
may become hotoké when they die, 
especially with the help of the 
priests. They may be obliged to 
linger in some intermediate state, or 
purgatory, for a while, but they can 
be delivered by prayers and offerings. 
When, therefore, a person dies 
priests are called, as many as the 
family can afford, who set up the 
tablet bearing the new name of the 
dead. For, just as an individual on 
being born into the present state 
receives a hew name, so birth into 
the next world requires a repetition 
of the process., Incense is then 
burned before the tablet and prayers 
are intoned, For seven successive 
days after the funeral the priests 
come to the house of the deceased to 
burn more incense and to say more 
prayers before the tablet, and after 
that they come once a week for a year. 
When the stage is reached when the 
deceased is supposed to have entered 
paradise and become a hotoké, or 
3uddha, the prayers may not yet 
cease. For the hotoké is a supernat- 
ural being, a deity, who needs to be 
honored accordingly. The priests 
must offer food to the hotoké, or 
spirit of the departed, and give him 
news about the home from which he 
went forth. Not only, however, is 
devotion to the dead a matter of the 
priests; the relatives also visit the 
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temple at which the dead is buried, 
on the monthly recurrence of the 
date of death, for the first year, and 
on the anniversary of the death after 
that. The object of these visits is, 
first, to serve the dead by bringing 
him food and flowers; secondly, to 
pray that he may be truly born into 
paradise; and, thirdly, to pray that 
the dead may keep in peace and 
prosperity the house from which he 
departed. All these acts of the 
relatives, of course, take place under 
the direction of the priests. 

Though nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Japan is Buddhist, it is in 
large part only so in name. ‘I'he 
people of the country may be divided 
into three classes on the question 
of their relation to the faith. ‘There 
ig first the class of the religiously 
indifferent or sceptical. They have 
nothing further to do with Buda- 
dhism than to have their dead 
buried and perhaps also prayed for 
by the priests. A large proportion 
of those who are to-day crowding 
the government colleges and the 
two imperial universities, or who 
have gone forth from these in- 
stitutions, belong to this class ; they 
have no religion. There is a second 
class who, though they have no 
positive faith in Buddhism, yet give 
alms to the mendicants, support the 
temples, and occasionally pray to 
the idols, as «a mere matter of 
decency, or with a vague idea of 
being on the safe side by so doing 
And there is a third class consisting 
of those who endeavor to fulfil 
their religious duties regularly as 
prescribed by the priests. ‘hese 
worship their household gods faith- 
fully. They visit the temples regu- 
larly. ‘hey show the spirits of 
their dead all due reverence. ‘They 
worship, besides the seven gods of 
happiness, the images of Amida, the 
Eternal ; Kwannon, the goddess of 
mercy ; Hachiman, the god of war ; 
Dharma, the god of wisdom; and 


others, according to the customs of 
the place in which they have been 
reared or the particular sect under 
whose influence they happen to be. 
A general idea that prevails is that 
it is good policy to be on friendly 
terms with all deities, so that the 
traveller often stops to make his 
obeisance before a wayside idol or at 
a wayside shrine without asking any 
questions as to the character or 
relationship of the god he is thus 
honoring. 

What proportion these three 
classes hold to each other it is 
difficult to tell with any degree of 
accuracy. ‘here are no statistics 
on the subject. here is much 
reason to believe, however, that the 
class of the strictly faithful is not 
the largest, and that it consists 
mainly of the very ignorant and of 
people who have retired from the 
active duties of life, Altogether, the 
impression that the situation makes 
upon the mind of the observer is 
that the day has come when the 
ancient religion sits lightly upon the 
Japanese heart. ‘lhe Japanese still 
goes to the temple, but often only 
out of tender feelings for the. dead. 
He keeps his idols in the house, but 
often largely as a matter of good 
luck, or custom, or even orpamenta- 
tion; for in general the idols of 
Buddhism do not partake of the 
hideous character that- has chavr- 
acterized the images of other idol- 
atrous religions ; the colossal image 
of Buddha at Kamakura has. won 
high praise as a work of art. Alms 
to mendicants are often mere acts of 
comumiseration. Gifts to temples, 
posted up as they always are in 
conspicuous places, may be shrewd 
business advertisements or bids for 
political favors. Pilgrimages — to 
famous sacred mountains or sbrines 
often possess to a large extent the 
character of pleasant summer out- 
ings, such as might furnish inviting 
themes for some Japanese Chaucer, 
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The matsuri, or religious festivals, 
held at almost every temple several 
times a year, are jolly religious 
picnics, which are often enlivened 
by very amusing theatrical perform- 
ances, resembling possibly the mir- 
acle plays of Huropean medieval 
history. So far as knowledge of 
their religion is concerned, there is 
among the common people a woful 
lack. There is no reading of sacred 
literature in the house, no teaching 
of religion to the young. Hven the 
more educated know little about the 
specific doctrines of the faith. The 
large body of the people only believe 
that they will go to paradise and 
become hotoké when they die; they 
talk about worshipping this or that 
idol as a means of securing this or 
that end, just as people talk about 
the comparative merits of this or 
that medicine for the cure of this or 
that disease; and they perform 
certain acts, such as repeating the 
formula, ‘‘ Namu Amida Butsu,”’ to 
secure merit and help toward 
entrance into paradise. 

That the existence of superstitions 
should be another feature of such a 
state of things is not surprising. A 
great deal of trouble is occasioned 
the Japanese by evil spirits. In 
front of many a Japanese gate 
stands the beautiful holly tree ; it is 
there to keep the demons out. 
When a dead body is carried out of 
a home the floor is quickly swept 
after it; it is the sweeping out of 
the evil spirits. Sick people are 
often supposed to be possessed of 
demons, sometimes in the form of 
foxes, badgers or cats, and it is one 
of the functions of the priest to 
exorcise them. ‘To find a suitable 
day for a wedding is exceedingly 
difficult, owing to the existence of a 
very large number of unlucky days. 
Altogether, superstition in Japan 
has been well described as a vast 
undergrowth which it is as impossi- 
ble. to classify as to account for. 


Let us turn now from the people 
to the priests. First of all, it is to 
be noted that the priests in Japanese 
Buddhism no longer occupy the 
important place proportionately that 
the monks did in early Buddhism. 
There are only about 100,000 Bud- 
dbist priests in Japan to a popula- 
tion of forty-two millions. Still 
they’ occupy an important position. 
Most references to Buddhism in the 
secular or religious press are re- 
ferences, in fact, to the priesthood. 
What of the priests, then? So far 
as their doctrinal views go, it can 
be said in general that while Japan- 
ese Buddhism is ‘‘ polytheism for 
the unshorn”’ it is ‘‘ pantheism for 
the shorn.’ ‘That is, there is in 
Japanese Buddhism an _ exoteric 
teaching for the people and an 
esoteric teaching for the priests, and 
the esoteric form is above all things 
pantheistic. As to particular doc- 
trines the priests hold what has been 
handed down to them by the tradi- 
tion of their respective sects. As to 
general intelligence the state of 
things is far from ideal. There are 
schools now for the education of 
candidates for the priesthood, as 
there were not in the early days of 
Buddhism. ‘But the result is not 
the improvement that might have 
been expected. The general in- 
tellectual condition of Japanese Bud- 
dhist priests is shamefully low. 
There are, indeed, notable exceptions 
to this statement, of which such 
names as those of Nanjo, Inouye, 
Murakami and Nakanishi stand as 
guarantees. There are men among 
the Buddhists who have traveled 
extensively in Occidental countries 
and who hold degrees from some of 
the best universities of Europe. 
But about the generality of the 
priests there is much complaint, not 
only by the secular, press, but even 
by Buddhist periodicals themselves. 
The dissatisfaction is not only with 
the ignorance, but also with the 
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immorality of the priests. Priests 
frequent prostitute quarters or keep 
harlots in the temples. A_ high 
priest of the greater of the two 
branches of the Shin sect—a sect 
which above all others has stood for 
morality—who died ‘a few years ago 
kept, besides his own wife, a number 
of concubines, and the story is told 
that once a Japanese father jour- 
neyed many miles to bring his 
extraordinarily lovely daughter to 
the Japanese pope as a gift, and 
returned to his home filled with 
life-long joy that his offering had been 
condescendingly accepted. Even the 
government itself in 1895 felt im- 
pelled to issue a warning on the 
subject of the ignorance, the in- 
dolence and the immorality of the 
Buddhist priesthood. 

The occtpation of the priests, far 
from being that of the early monks, 
is well described by the one word— 
priesteraft. The ceremonies over 
the dead are a cunningly devised 
scheme to filch money from the 
pockets of the people. ‘The selling 
of prayers and charms, the practice 
of blessing certain objects and of 
exorcising evil spirits, are all inven- 
tions with the same end in view. 
Their methods savor so strongly 
of trickery that to a very wide 
extent the respect of the people has 
been totally forfeited. Much of 
their time is spent in sheer idleness. 
Preaching or pastoral visitation are 
scarcely dreamt of, except by the 
priests of the Shin sect, who are to 
a limited extent in the habit of 
delivering discourses to their people. 
Taking into consideration all these 
things and many more that might 
be added, the conviction forces itself 
upon one that, while there are many 
men of intelligence and character 
among the Japanese Buddhist priests 
of to-day, the life of the great body 
of them is such as to be to the 
people of Japan not a blessing but a 
curse, 


To sum up, then: Considering 
the lack of religious fervor among 
the people and the low intellectual, 
moral and spiritual status of the 
priesthood, it is not too much to say 
that Japanese Buddhism is a decay- 
ing faith. Intelligent Buddhists 
themselves declare that unless the 
religion can be reformed it is doomed. 

Il]. Japan owes much to Bud- 
dhism. It was under the influence 
of Buddhism that her civilization 


gvew up. For a thousand years 
Buddhism was at work silently, 
patiently, persistently inculcating 


that gentleness, that peculiar kind- 
ness, that extreme regard for life, 
that boundless courtesy which have 
made the Japanese people famous. 
Harsh speech and rough, excited ac- 
tion are highly repulsive to Japanese 
feelings. There are Buddhist priests 
who still will swing a brush before 
them when they walk, so that no 
insects many be left in their path to 
be crushed by their feet. Japanese 
etiquette is not mere hollow cer: 
emony, as has been charged ; there 
is much genuine politeness un- 
derneath it all. 

Buddhism fostered education. 
When there were no other schools, 
excepting, perhaps, the training 
schools for the young samurai, or 
warriors, Buddhist priests whuiled 
away the tedium of their monotonous 
lives by gathering in the children of 
the neighborhood and teaching them 
to read and write. The monasteries 
were often the only place were 
libraries were to be found. The 
native alphabet was brought into 
general use through the priests, 
Printing and the circulation of 
literature received much encourage- 
ment from them. 

Moreover, Buddhism called into 
play the esthetic activities of the 
people. Buddhism, in its highly 
polytheistic form, fed the imagina- 
tion of the people and furnished 
many subjects for the art which 
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gradually arose under its influence. 
The striking fondness for flowers, as 
well as for the beauties of landscape 
scenery, are probably not uncon- 
nected with the teaching of him the 
favorite seat of whose images is the 
beautiful lotus flower. : 

In its polytheistic modifications 
Buddhism, through long centuries, 
sustained the religious instincts of 
the people of Japan. Between 
Shinto and Buddhism the latter is 
far superior as a religion, and so far 
as it displaced the former it con- 
ferred upon Japan a positive benefit. 
In its highest form, that of the Shin 
sect, it is a decided and remarkable 
“feeling after God” and a_ vast 
preparation toward finding Him. 

On the other hand, when one con- 


templates the totality of the effects. 


of this caricature of religion upon 
the life of so large and gifted a 
portion of the human race as the 
Japanese nation is, the impression 
can not be other than that of 
melancholy and unspeakable havoc. 
While Buddhism was kind to animals 
it was often cruel to men. It is 
largely responsible for the existence 
of the eta, the pariahs of Japan. 
Its political influence, while generally 
peaceable,. was destructive of the 
national spirit. And it was not 
always for peace ; often it instigated 
internal strife. It kept woman 
relegated to a position of unnatural 
inferiority. It palsied the aspira- 
tions of men, and trained them into 
a state of hopeless resignation and 
of widespread fatalism which grew 
out of its inexorable law of cause 
and effect, The very temple bells, 
hung low as they are, instead of 
pealing forth the glad notes of joy 
and faith and hope, send abroad the 
low, melancholy sounds of a gloomy 
pessimism. ‘‘ Sad as a temple bell,” 
is a Japanese saying. The little 
music that is beard is all in the 
minor key. With pessimism pan- 
theism is linked. ‘* How can you 


worship idols ?”” you ask the priest 
who has studied at Oxford. ‘God 
is in everything ; He is in images ; 
images are helpful representations to 
the common mind; therefore we 
use them.” Of the prevalence of 
pantheism the loss of that greatest 
essential to a man’s being a mau, 
namely, a sense of personality, has 
been a consequence. An indistinct 
sense of personality implies the loss 
of the key to the whole fabric of 
higher trath. Japanese Buddhism 
has thus, not indeed to the same 
extent as original Buddhisin would 
have done, but still to a profound 
degree, robbed the people of Japan 
of their self-consciousness, of their 
sense of individualty, and of their 
appreciation of individual worth and 
individual responsibility. And it 
has, not indeed, as completely as 
original Buddhism would have doue, 
but still to an appalling extent, 
atrophied their God-consciousness, 
and hardened them in their abnor- 
mal state of mind. To sum up all, 
under the influence of a thousand 
years of Buddhism, the Japanese 
spiritual nature has suffered amazing 
distortion, and it has become fixed 
and hardened in this distortion. 
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THE AKASAKA HOSPITAL. 


N. Akasaka, Tokyo, there is a 
building whose street entrance 

is sO unpretentious that one would 
hardly expect to find within so 
large and busy an establishment or 
one whose helpful influence extends 
so far and reaches so many, healing 
diseases of soul as well as body. 
But, passing through the entrance 
apd into the waiting room, one 
immediately feels the influence, and 
knows that this is more than an 
ordinary hospital; for that it is a 
hospital the group of waiting ones 
bear testimony by their pale faces, 
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halting step or bandaged eyes. Yes, 
it is a hospital, aud a busy one. 
Doctors are carefully examining 
each patient, giving help, nurses 
are flitting here and there as they 
are needed, while in the quiet 
wards at the right the inpatients 
are passing the long days, some 
of them in rare enjoyment, for in 
spite of the pain attendant upon 
disease, they cannot but enjoy the 
clean beds, the quiet, well-ventilated 
room, the kindness and care of phy- 
sicians and nurses, and the peace and 
quiet which reign throughout the 
building. Yes, it isa hospital, but it 
is more than that. There are many 
hospitals in Japan. The medical 
profession has reached a high stand- 
ard here, and there are government 
hospitals, private hospitals, and Red 
Cross hospitals, clean and well-kept, 
with skilled physicians and surgeons 
and trained nurses. But this one 
has something which is generally 
lacking, and it is because of this 
that we bring it to your notice. 
Hospitals are many in Japan, and 
in many of them some Christian 
work is being done, a Christian 
teacher being allowed sometimes the 
privilege of going in and teaching 
of Christ, especially to visit friends 
who may be there. Then again 
Christians may be in a _ hospital 
for a time, and have the privilege 
of letting their light shine, while 
occasionally there is a Christian 
physician. But to the masses of 
the sick and suffering the Gospel 
has never been brought, and what 
better way is there to reach the hearts 
of such ones than by ministering 
to the needs of the body, and teach- 
ing at the same time of the One 
~ who ‘‘ forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases ?”’ 

Dr. Whitney, who is at the head 
of this hospital, and who is too well 
known to all missionaries in Japan 
to need any introduction to them, 
believes that with a Christian hospi- 


tal as a centre, a great field lies open, 
easy to enter with the blessed gospel 
news, and to such a work he and 
his wife have consecrated their. lives. 
Dr. Whitney came to Japan with 
his parents, when but just out of his 
boyhood. The family were drawn 
here by the love of his mother for 
the Japanese, and the yearning of 
her heart to do something for the 
salvation of their .souls. She’ was 
permitted to work here but a few 
years, but in that little while her 
influence was greatly felt and her 
love recognized by the Japanese, 
some of whom after her death, con- 
tributed small sums of money for a 
memorial. Friends abroad added to 
this, and her only son, upon whom 
her mantle seems to have fallen, 
gave himself to the work which 
she had longed to do, and so it is 
that the Memorial Cottage Hospital 
was founded. In the waiting room 
hangs a picture of the saintly-faced 
mother, and on either side of it, in 
English and Japanese, is the follow- 
ing inscription :—- 

“Tokyo Memorial Cottage Hospi- 
tal, 1887. Founded in loving me- 
mory of Anna L. Whitney of New 
Jersey, U. 8. A., who died in Tokyo, 
April 17th, 1883. Her sincere love 
for the Japanese led her in 1872 to 
devote the remainder of her life to 
the service of Christ in Japan.” 

She, being dead, yet speaketh. 
The work was begun on a very 
small basis, a dispensary opened as 
the memorial to one gentle, earnest, 
Christian woman, opened that a few 
of the many poor, wretched ones of 
Tokyo’s millions might be helped 
in the name of her Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. From that 
time to this it has been carried 
on by voluntary contributions from 
friends in England, America and 
Japan, all given in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

The Hospital is undenominational, 
A committee of ladies from some of 
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the various missions represented in 
Tokyo has met monthly and takes 
a lively interest in the work ; and all 
denominations alike feel its influence 
and receive benefit from it. 

“Little by little additions have 
been made to the original building, 
and the work has enlarged. There 
are now twenty-five beds, of which 
four are supported for free cases. 
Fifty sen a day is. the regular charge 
for the pay patients and one yen a 
day for a private room, but many 
are received who can only pay half 
price, or even but ten sen a day. 

Dr, Whitney has general over- 
sight of the Hospital, and spends 
his mornings there. The eye pa- 
tients are specially under his care, 
and many, very many poor people, 
who could not possibly get money 
ehough to have their eyes treated, 
owe their eyesight to his kind and 
patient skill and care. 

Four years ago, when Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitney returned from a visit 
to England they were accompanied 
by Miss -Harrison from London, 
who came to give herself freely to 
the Hospital work. Of the extent 
of her influence it is not possible 
to give any true conception, She 


has the oversight of the Hospital. 


and is Dr. Whitney’s most able 
and efficient assistant in every way, 
while’ her earnest consecration, and 
quiet Christian life make her a 
“living epistle,”’ whose influence is 
felt by every one who enters the 
doors of the Hospital. 

A Training School for nurses has 
been started and is under the care 
of Miss Tetsu Ito, a Japanese lady 
who, after graduating at the Do- 
shisha nursing school spent 8 years 
in America, part of the time in 
the Philadelphia Hospital, so is 
thoroughly competent to undertake 
this work. 

This Hospital is most decidedly a 
centre for evangelistic work. Not 
only the bodies, but the souls of all 


who come there for help, receive spe- 
cial care and attention. Morning and 
evening meetings are held with the 
patients in the waiting room, the 
morning meeting being just before 
the examination of the patients from 
outside, so that there is a good 
number present to hear the reading 
and teaching of the Word. Every 
Sunday afternoon there is a service, 
also, and the Bible is read and 
conversations held at the bed sides 
of the in-patients whenever there 
is opportunity. A Bible woman is 
working all the time, not only for 
those who are in the Hospital, but 
for the out-patients as well. She 
spends her mornings in the waiting- 
room, talking with the patients, and 
in the afternoons, visits their homes. — 
Perhaps the following extracts from 
one of Mrs. Whitney’s monthly 
reports of the evangelistic work will 
give something of an idea of what is 
being done :— 

‘‘ The Bible woman has continued 
her work during the past month, 
and has visited nineteen different 
homes. On rainy days she talks to 
the in-patients at the Hospital, and 
every morning she spends talking 
to one and another, as she has 
opportunity, among the out-patients. 
Some of them come again and a- 
gain, and are glad to listen, while 
they wait, to the gospel story. A 
few of them become interested, and 
begin to understand. The Sunday 
afternoon meeting has been better 
attended during the past month, 
and there has been undoubted evi- 
dence of some truly seeking after 
God. Last Sunday one woman 
professed her faith in the Lord 
Jesus, aud several others were deep- 
ly interested. We long that all who 
come within these walls may come 
to a saving knowledge of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
The most interesting case the Bible 
woman has visited this month is a 
poor woman far gone in comsump- 
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tion. Her husband is a jinrikisha 
man, and there are two children 
aged seven and five. ‘he place was 
dirty, and the whole family was 
sleeping under one futon. The hus- 
band has to stay at home during 
the day to care for his wife and 
children, and went out at night to 
try and earn a little. * * * * Best 
of all, the messages Mrs. Suzuki (the 
Bible woman) brings them from the 
Bible seems to be entering their 
hearts. The poor woman especially 
seems to be taking hold of the truth 
of the gospel, and says she will not 
worship idols any more, and that 
she spends half an hour every day 
in thinking over her mercies and 
thanking the true God for. them. 
* * * * Wherever Mrs Suzuki goes 
she reads a portion of the Bible 
and we believe the promise will 
be fulfilled: ‘My word shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.’” 

The following, from one of Miss 
Hanuison’s reports, will give a glimpse 
of the work with the in-patients, 
and of how the message which is 
given here goes to other places :— 

“Tsunoda San, from Hayama, who 
has been wilh us so many months 
has at Jast returned home, for a 
time at least. Though he has not 
derived material benefit to his eyes, 
we believe some light has entered his 
soul. Before leaving, the Gospel of 
Mark in the colloquial was given him 
~ by Suzuki San, the Bible woman, and 
as he cannot see to read, he went 


about asking people to be.-kind | 


enough to read portions to him, and 
then, as far as he was able, he ex- 
plained what was read from what he 
had heard while here. In this way 
others became interested, and I am 
sure you will join in prayer that 
the seed, thus sown in this unex- 
pected way, may bear fruit in many 
hearts. We have now a relative 


of his, from the same place, under 
treatment for her eyes. Her testi- 
mony is that Isunoda San is quite 
different from what he was before 
he came here; and he had told ber 
that she would receive food for her 
soul as well as help for her body. 
She seems glad to listen, and enjoys 
the meetings. As her eyes are 
affected she cannot read much, but 
the other two woman in the ward 
are both Christians. One reads the 
Bible to her, and the other explains 
what is read, and she says she is 
beginning to understand a little. 
Takahashi San is an eye patient from 
Yokohama. He has a complaint 
which is very hard to cure. He 
has been here about a month, and 
from the first was very anxious to 
hear about Christianity. He asked 
one of the nurses to write out the 
Lord’s Prayer in large letters, so 
that he would be able to learn it. 
As we pass through the ward, he 
often asks if it is time for the 
meeting yet. He always listens 
very attentively. * *.* * Tsuchiya 
San was the woman who died in 
the Hospital last month, of Bright’s 
disease. When she first came in, 
she did not like anyone to talk to 
her: but after the Bible woman had 
visited her in her home, and she 
was ill again, and had to return 
here she was very glad to listen, 
and often asked Suzuki San to talk 
to her. She was very happy at the 
last, and we believe she died trust- 
ing eis her .SaViOUi ae: oe emee 
are all much interested in three 
patients from Formosa, who are 


blind, but are here for treatment 


for kakke. They became Christians 
under the influence of Mr. Barclay, 
who brought them to the Blind 
School in Tokyo. They are very 
happy here, and go about singing 
hymns. Geverally one of the nurses 
reads over the hymn for them to 
write it down before the evening 
meeting, so they are able to join in 
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the singing with the others, and 
enjoy it very much. Mr. Tsuda, 
who is interested in them, has 
kindly offered to provide milk for 
them during their stay in the 
Hospital, aud to continue it for 
other patients when they leave. 
We appreciate gifts of this kind 
very much, especially just now, 
when our income is so very much 
below the expenditure.” 

These are but a few incidents of 
many that show how that Gospel 
teachings are having power over the 
hearts of all who come into the 
Hospital; and the way of life is 
being made known to hundreds, 
nay, thousands each year, for by 
the report for the year 1898, we 
see that over two thousand out- 
patients were treated, 7,274 visits 
being made to the Hospital. The 
number of in-patients for the year 
was 145, some staying only a few 
days, some several weeks. And 
some there were who were incur- 
able, but who had no place in which 
to die quietly, and no one to bury 
them. Some such ones have bad 
a good bed, kind nurses and all the 
sweet, tender care that  pitying 
Christian hearts could give. ‘hey 
have had their hopeless, friendless 
lives brightened at last by a glimpse 


of the Friend of sinners, and their 
hearts warmed by His love. And 
ut the end their bodies have been 
quietly laid to vest in the Hospital 
lot in the Aoyama Cemetery, a lot 
which was purchased for just that 
purpose. 

There is a large field for medical 
mission work in Japan, and that it 
can be made a great power for good 
is daily being demonstrated by the 
success of the work which is being 
carried on in and through the 
Akasaka Memorial Hospital by the 
consecrated band of Christian work- 
ers, physicians and nurses, who are 
giving themselves to this work. 

Were we permitted to speak of 
the man who stands at the head 
of the Hospital, much might be 
written, but it is of the work that 
we are telling, God’s work, and 
Dr. Whitney is only His chosen 
instrument for the carrying out of 
His purpose, a ‘‘man of God,” 
“called and chosen and faithful.” 
May the Lord bless him and spare 
him long to work for the people 
who love him; aud may the Lord 
bless the work of the Hospital in 
she salvation of many souls; and 
open the hearts of His servants to 
give their support and prayers to 
this great work. A. 8S. B. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Corotyn E. Davipson. 


MOTTO: 
PLEDGE : 


* For God and Home and Every Land.” 
“Thereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 


beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that [ will employ all proper means to discourage 


the use of, and trafic in, the same.” 
OBJECT : 
Bapce; A knot of white ribbon. 
Hour or Prayer: Noon. : 
Mrruops: Agitate, Educate, Organize. 
DEPARTMENTS : 


To unify the methods of woman’s temperance work the world over. 


Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 


Tur Ponyetor Prrrrion has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 


fifty countries. 
legalized vice. 


It asks for the outlawing of the alcohol and opium trade and the system of 
The chief auxiliaries of the W. C, T. U. are the United States, Canada, 


Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


We know that clear brains and pure hearts make honest 
lives and happy homes, and that by these the nations 
prosper and the time is brought nearer when the 
world shall be at peace.— 

Frances E. Willard. 


HERE is nothing of special in- 
terest 1n W. ©, TD. U. work 
to report since the last issue of 
The Japan Evangelist. Additional 
district meetings have been held, 
and iu consequence, several new 
hames added to the list of members 
of the national W. C. T. U., and 
several new subscribers obtained for 
“The Woman’s Herald,’ a maga- 
zine managed entirely by Japanese 
women. 

If we look over the work since 
the beginning of the year, we find 
several items that might be men- 
tioned. 

Daily prayer meetings were held 
during the ‘“‘ Week of Prayer” in 
spite of ils being the busiest time of 
the year. 

Nine of the district meetings iu- 
stituted by Mrs. Large have been 
held and thirty-five new members 


added to the socieby by this means. 
In these meetings, the women listen 
with apparent interest to the 
thoughts brought before them, and 
at the close of one of them a womau 
was heard to say, ‘‘ There could be 
nothing better for the women to 
hear than that address. Mrs. Large 
should use it at all her meetings 
until all the Christian women of 
Tokyo have heard it.” 

Regular monthly nat. W. C. T. U. 
committee meetings have been held, 
at the last of which the program 
was prepared for the annual nat. W. 
C. 'T. U. convention which is to meet 
in April at the Kudan M. E. Church. 
Following the order thus arranged, 
pastors of churches are asked 
to preach ‘Temperance Sermons on 
Sunday, April 2nd. On Monday, 
April 8rd, in the morning there ‘will 
be religious opening exercises and 
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reports of delegates and depart- 
ments; in the afternoon, greetings 
from fraternal societies and ad- 
dresses: In the evening of the 38rd, 
in the some church, there will be a 
mass meeting addressed by popular 
speakers. On Tuesday, April “4th 
will come election of officers for 
the year and miscellaneous business, 
followed by a social meeting. Pre- 
paration of music for the convention 
is said to be in good hands. 

On February 17th, the anniversary 
of Miss Willard’s death, a service 


was held at the Ginza M. E 
Church. It was well attended and 
Hon. ‘Taro Ando and Hon. Sho 


Nemoto as well as Mesdames Good- 
erham, Large and Ushioda made 
interesting and appropriate addres- 
ses. At that time notice was given 
that copies of ‘The Life of Miss 
Willard”? written in Japanese and 
prepared for publication by Miss 
Parrish can still be had for thirty 
sen. Can we find anything better 
than this little book to bring to 
the notice of Japanese friends, to 
awaken an interest in temperance 
work or to stimulate them to greater 
activity in the cause ? 

An all-day social meeting on 
February 11th, at the Mausei Club 
near Megane Bashi, was well at- 
tended both by members of the 
National ‘lemperance League and 
of the National W. C. T.-U. Mr. 
Ando presided at the morning meet- 
ing, and nddresses, instructive or 
humorous, were delivered by several 
gentlemen. After luncheon, Mr. Ito 
gave some amusing exhibitions of 
his skill in sleight of haud, while 
Miss C. H. Spencer and Messrs. 
Haword, Miller, Coates and Malkins 
added to the pleasure of the after- 
noon by their songs. 

It will be remembered that at the 
meimorial services of Miss Willard, 
the suggestion was made that com- 
mittees be appointed to gather gifts, 
from. Japanese friends, to be sent 


to America to be sold and money 
so raised in order that the Japanese 
might help in removing the debt 
still hanging over the temple. A 
large number of gifts of various 
kinds were gathered in,-and by 
the kindness of friends, taken to 
England, free of charge, where they 
are to be placed in the care of 
the world’s secretary W. C. T. U. 
until they can be delivered to Miss 
Parrish for disposal on her arrival 


in London next year. As the 
temple is no longer an affiliated 
interest of W..C. T. U- it has 
recently been decided that the 


money obtained for these articles 
shall be sent to Japan to assist in 
raising a Willard Memorial here. 

The superintendents of the For- 
eign Auxiliary and National W. C. 
T. U. Department of Motbers’ Meet- 
ings have been working earnestly- 
along their line, and the result has 
been that a number of very instruc- 
tive mothers’ meetings have been 
held, and two or three new places 
for regular meetings opened. 

The promise obtained from several 
editors, to publish anything in the 
line of temperance articles sent them 
has not been forgotten and from 
time to time articles on the harmful 
effects of using alcohol and tobacco 
have been sent to the newspapers 
for publication. In one week, fifteen 
articles from the W. C. T. U. Press 
Department, appeared in Dailies, 
Christian uewspapers and a Tem- 
perance Magazine. 

The Rescue Work, carried on in 
what is now known as ‘lhe Flor- 
ence Crittenden House,” is this 
year, doing wore apparently per- 
manent work than ever before. 
The course of study decided on, in- 
cludes general Christian teaching 
and also instruction in housemaid’s 
duties, foreign cooking and laundry- 
ing as well as sewing, both native 
and foreign. A good and experienc- 
ed matron has been placed in the 
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Home and is showing skill and tact 
in her duties. The time inmates 
remain in the Home is five years, 
if such length of term seems neces- 
sary before required proficiency in 
work and firmness of character is 
reached, but inmates may be grad- 
uated sooner, if it seems best to 
those having charge of the Home. 

At present there are four inmates ; 
one entered in the early autumn of 
last year, but the others have been 
received since. Already the Home 
is supplying delicious bread, muffins 
and buns to five families, and the 
laundry work shows. skill nearly 
equal to that of any ‘‘ washerman” 
in the city. Some Japanese sewing 
has been done and in time it is 
hoped that foreign garments may 
be undertaken. 

All these divisions of work requir- 
ed constant direction and supervision 
at first, but gradually the workers 
are becoming more skillful. 

While it is hardly possible for the 
Home to be selfsupporting, it is 
probable that something can be done 
in that direction. The first month’s 
experiment in furnishing bread to 
one family added a few sen to the 
contents of the Home treasury, and 
there must be more profit, as the 
work for outsiders increases. ‘This 
is all the more necessary, as the six 
or seven hundred dollars promised 
by Mr. Crittenden of America for 
the benefit of the Home, has not 
yet been received, although it is 
hoped that it will soon arrive. 

Here a quotation from the ‘‘ Plan 
of Work” of the For. Aux. W. C. 
TT. U. for °98 & ’99 may not be in- 
appropriate. But encouraging as 
_ these prospects are, they alone will 
not suffice to make this great under- 
taking successful. We need your 
cooperation, the cooperation of every 
missionary in Japan, therefore we 
renew the plea that we made in the 
begiuning of the work, and ask 
every one who is interested in saving 


or reclaiming this unfortunate class, 
to pledge more active interest and 
financial aid. 

A good plan, it seems to us, would 
be for individuals and associations to 
guarantee the support of one or 
more gitls for a period of five 
years. We remind you that this 
is a National undertaking and we 
urge you to seek out and send to 
us those unfortunates, from your 
own communities who are about to 
be sold, who have aspirations to- 
ward a better life. 

A temperance mass meeting was 
held at ‘Takasaki on Saturday, 
March llth. In the morning a 
prayer meeting occupied the time 
from 10: 30 until 12 o’clock. In 
the afternoon, the meeting was ad- 


dressed by Mr. Hara and Mrs. 
Large. On Sunday, Mrs. Large 


spoke on ‘Temperance to the mem- 
bers of the Congregational church 
and girls’ school in Maebashi; be- 
fore returning to Tokyo, she address- 
ed meetings in Aunaka, Haraitchi 
and ‘'omioka. Many individuals 
in Joshiu are becoming earnest in 
the temperance question, and con- 
sidering the shortness of time this 
subject has been agitated in that 
part of the country, the attendance 
at all the meetings was very good. 

Vhe President of the Joshia W. 
C. T. U. is seventy years of age, 
but iu spite of her years, is doing 
more than many who are younger. 
She attended the temperance con- 
vention held in Kamakura, and went 
home enthused with the hope of 
doing something for her own part 
of Japan, and the result is now seen 
in the added interest felt in the 
temperance work by the people of 
Joshiu, 

Until about twenty years ago this 
old lady was a devoted Buddhist, 
but when Mr. Nishima returned 
from America, she entertained him 
one Sunday, and from him she 
heard more about Christianity than 
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she had known before. Now she 
spends every Sunday and sometimes 
a week day in going from house to 
house in the town, reasoning of 


‘“yighteousness and temperance,” 
and doubtless doing more good than 
will immediately appear. 


7 
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Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8. BuZZELL. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 


A GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL. 


(Concluded.) 


With the Bible 


AST month we told you only 
of pleasant experiences in our 
house to house work, but this 
month we ask you to meet with us 
some of the difficult cases. Hap- 
pily we do not meet these all in one 
day, but they come from time to 
time. Sometimes we feel as though 
it might be better, after one rebuff, 
to shake the dust of that house from 
our feet, and never go near it again ; 
but again we think how little they 
kuow yet of the blessings we offer 
them, and that as they hear more, 
their hearts may change. And, 
then, we have the command to 
teach the gospel, to give our mes- 
sage, ‘‘ whether they will hear, or 
whether they will forbear,” so we 
continue to go wherever we are 
received into the house, even though 
it may not always be with a very 
warm welcome. We know that we 
have what they weed, and what 
they will want when they know it 
better, so persevere in our teaching. 
There is one place where the only 
son of the house is a Christian. 
He, of course, wished us to teach 
his mother and sisters, so we went 


Women Agaw. 


there often. The sisters received 
us, and listened passively to the 
teaching, but the gray-baired old 
mother, without even greeting us, 
would leave the room as soon as she 
heard our voices. After along while 
she relented towards us enough that 
she would speak to us, but she would 
not listen to our teaching for a still 
longer time. Now, however, she 
receives and hears us gladly and 
even comes to church often. One 
of the sisters, too, Is DOW an earnest 
seeker, 

At another place where we teach, 
the mistress of the house is a Chris- ~ 
tian, and wanted very much to have 
her daughters listen to the teaching. 
One of them was a bad young wo- 
man, and the other weak in body, 
sometimes suffering great pain. 
The elder one we have not yet 
been able to reach. She is never 
at home unless she is in trouble 
aud needs help and care. At first, 
too, the younger daughter would 
not listen to our words. As soon 
as we would enter the house, her 
mother would bring her Bible and 
drink in the blessed truth so gladly, 
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but the daughter would go into 
another room, or if too ill to walk, 
turn her angry face away, and close 
her ears as best she could. But 
last week, when we went there, 
this dear girl (just now she seems 
quite well) brought her little broth- 
er’s Bible, which he had received 
as a prize at Sunday School, and 
followed us in the reading and ex- 
planations, asking questions, and all 
with such a bright face. She comes 
to the woman’s prayer meeting, 
and to the church services some- 
times, and is often reading and 
studying the Bible alone. We stay- 
ed there as much as an hour and 
a half that day last week, and before 
going away, had prayer for her. 
We hope it will not be long now 
before she will find the joy of full 
salvation. Her mother has had a 
very hard life, with a gambling 
husband, one bad daughter, and 
one sickly one, and her two boys 
too young to help her much. She 
herself is subject to attacks of 
insanity, has sometimes been rav- 
ing crazy. Since she became a 
Christian she has not had such 
spells so often, and has had none 
at all now for more than seven 
years. She says it is because the 
Lord keeps her. Sometimes, when 
she rises in the morning, she feels 
that her head is not right. ‘‘At 
such times,’ she tells us, ‘“‘I just 
pray all day, ‘Oh, Lord, hide me. 
Oh, Lord, hide me.’ And He does 
hide me, and I have peace.” When 
she became a Christian she could 
not read at all, but she longed to 
be able to read her Bible for herself, 
so she began to study, coming every 
day to the School, where some one 
would help her, and for a long time 
now she has had great comfort, 
with the Lord’s Word no longer a 
sealed book to her. 

But we agreed to see some of the 
discouraging things to-day, and on 
the way I am telling you only of the 


triumphs of grace. Perhaps it is as 
well, however, for were it not that 
we have these encouraging things to 
think of, we might not have courage 
to continue year after year, when so 
much of the seed that we sow seems 
to fall on waste or stony ground; 
and besides, it is so much pleasanter 
to tall of the bright things. 

Here is a fine cake shop, with 
rooms In the back where the family 
lives. - There is no lack here. 
Kverything shows that the family 
is 1n good circumstances and they 
ought to be happy. The father 
and son of the house are Christians, 
but the mother and the son’s wife 
are not, and we will go in and teach 
them, as we have done for years. 
The younger woman ‘ cannot’’ hear 
us to-day, as there are customers 
that she must wait upon. But the 
elder woman sits down, with her 
hands folded with an air of resigna- 
tion, as she has done for so long, 
and with downcast eyes appears to 
listen. Very inspring, you think ? 
Yes, as far as her attitude is con- 
cerned, about as inspring as a block 
of wood. But in our hearts is the 
knowledge of the love of God, of the 
sinfulness of man, and of the way 
of salvation, so we talk as earnestly 
as we can, praying the Lord not to 
let the seed be lost, and hoping that 
the day will come when her heart 
will open and the Spirit of the Lord 
quicken what now seems so lifeless. 
She is perfectly polite to us, but 
with no sign of heart or life even 
in her careful etiquette. We have 
several such cases as this, and some- 
times we think they are harder to 
deal with than those who are decid- 
edly opposed to all Christian teach- 
ing. There is one woman whom 
we have taught for more than seven 
years. At one time she attended 
church, and we really hoped that 
she was au earnest seeker, but in 
a little while she became utterly 
indifferent, and has been so ever 
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since. Her daughter-in-law, who | much talk of ‘‘ how much we want 


lives with her now, listens gladly, 
and we continue to go and teach 
even though we can see so little 
to encourage us. 

At the next house, where we 
have been teaching for only a few 
months, and where the gospel mes- 
sage has been so eagerly received 
that we have great hopes, we find 
the door closed, and all silent. 
Inquiring at the neighbor’s, we hear 
that the family has moved away, 
no one knows where. ‘This is a 
disappointment, but a common one. 
There is so much moving around, 
even in the same city, that it is 
hard to keep track of the people 
whom we know. If the good seed 
could only be carried wherever they 
go, and faithfully scattered, the 
moving would not be an unmixed 
evil, but well, it is slow work some- 
times, ‘‘ line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little, and there a 
little,” but the good seed is being 
sown, and it. is God’s part to look 
after the increase. 

We will make but one more call 
to-day, and that on a family for 
which many tears have been shed, 
many prayers offered; and over 
whom our hearts ache, as we think 
of what has been, of what might be, 
but of what zs. In the early days 
of the Christian work in this city, 
this man was a colporteur, doing 
evangelistic work. His wife was 
employed as a Bible woman, and 
their only child, a daughter, was 
educated in. a Girls’ School, at the 
expense of the mission. ‘‘ Rice”’ 
Christians? Call them so, if you 
will. God knows. With changes 
in the mission force, there came 
changes in the employed native 
workers. Among others who were 
obliged to earn their living in other 
ways, was this man. From _ the 
time the salary ceased all the 
Christian work ceased. There were 
many visits to the missionary, and 


| lead souls to Christ. 


to work for the Lord,” to which the 
missionary always responded with 
the assurance that there was plenty 
of work for every Christian, and 
with the hope that they would 
work, as others were working, us- 
ing their influeuce everywhere to 
But not one 
effort did they make to ‘‘ work for 
the Lord,” and when they saw that 
under no consideration were they 
to be employed by the mission, 
they ceased attending church, keep- 
ing the Sabbath, and all of their 
Christian duties. They bad adopt- 
ed a young theological student to 
be the husband of their daughter, 
and heir to their family name, He 
became ill with consumption, and 


they sent him back to his own 
home, where he died in a_ few 
‘months. The daughter returned 


from school, and they ‘received ”’ 
a husband for her, a man who 
knows nothing of Christianity, and 
cares not to know. If we go 
to their home to-day, we shall see 
only worldliness. All their energy 
is spent in making money, and they 
are laying up considerable treasure 
on earth, forgetting seemingly, all 
else in that one sordid ambition. 
It is such disappointments as these 
that wear out the missionary’s heart 
and life. It is hard to see those 
who have been loved and trusted, 
for whom so much has been done, 
and of whom so much 
hoped, turn again to earthly things, 
and to find that they never yet 


have entered into the real blessings — 


of the Christian life. But all are 
not thus. The Lord has His own 
chosen and faithful ones in 
land, as in all lands. 


has been ~ 
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LADY HOSOKAWA, A JAPANESE | the husband participated in the 
CONVERT IN THE 16th revenge of Hideyoshi, later the 


CENTURY. 


(Translated from the Tenchijin by N. C.) 


NECROLOGY kept in the Nan- 

zenji Temple, Kyoto, states 
that a daughter of Mitsuhide and 
wife of Lord Vadaoki committed 
suicide, at her home, in Osaka, on 
_ the 17th of July, 1600. Suwa was 
the maiden name of this lady. 
Born as the third daughter of the 
sald warrior, she was well educated 
in the genteel etiquette. of those 
ancient times, and was beautiful 
both in character and appearance. 
It was in the spring of her twenty 
first year that she was married to 
Tadaoki Hosokawa, through the 
assistance of Nobunaga Ota, a great 
warrior and a patron of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The new happy 
life of the young couple was, only 
for a short time. Mitsuhide, the 
bride’s father, took, not long after 
her marriage, the whole country by 
surprise. Being exceedingly exas- 
perated by a certain libel emanating 
from Nobunaga, he raised an army 
and attacked the great warrior who 
was then staying without guard at 
tthe Honnoji Temple. The attack 
was a success: the avenger gave 
his enemy a fatal blow! But this 
was one of the greatest sins ever 
committed by the people, for Nobu- 
naga was Mitsuhide’s lord. Sub- 
mission to one’s lord having been 
the cardinal virtue of the samurai 
in those troublous times, this act 
was regarded by the people as trea- 
son, unpardonable except through 
the sacrifice of the rebel’s own life. 
_  Indignant at this disloyal act, 
Tadaoki did not like to live with 
his beloved wife, who was the 
daughter of such a treacherous war- 
rior. The innocent lady was at 
once removed to Mt. Mitono, and 
confined in a villa, under the guard 
of her husband’s retainers. Then 


Tycoon, who was sending his soldiers 
against the enemy and rebel of his 
master. What agony the banished 
lady suffered when she learned all 
about the cruel death of her father 
and the whole family! Her dear 
husband was one of the very enemy 
who killed her father ! 

At this time the rumor gained 
currency that any one belonging to 
Mitsuhide’s family should be killed, 
if he were found surviving. The re- 
tainers who followed Lady Hoso- 
kawa to her confinement reluctantly 
advised her to commit suicide, before 
she would be found by detectives 
and taken prisoner. For the war- 
riors deemed it a most shameful 
thing to die under the sword of 
others. But how could she comply 
with this advice! when she saw 
her suicide was against the sacred 
teaching of sanjyu* (three obedi- 
ences). ‘T'o be obedient to her father, 
she should commit suicide for his 
disgrace, while, to be faithful to 
her husband, she should not die, 
unless she should be told by him to 
do so. The bereaved lady was ina 
dilemma. This could not, however, 
drive her to any rash act; she re- 
mained all patient, confiding in her 
husband’s love and direction. 

The lady thus led a sad and gloomy 
life for some years. But even 
under such circumstances, she never 
neglected her duties toward friends 
and neighbours. It happened, while 
she was yet in this confinement, that 
an epidemic began to prevail, to 
which many of the people and some 
of her retainers succumbed. She 
was so sorry for this that she compos- 
ed a beautiful stanza of poetry, and 
dedicated it to her patron-god, pray- 
ing him to relieve the sufferers. 


*A woman should obey her parents, when she 
is yet a girl, obey her husband, when married, 
and obey her eldest son, when the husband has 
passed away. 
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Hideyoshi, now the ruler of the 
country, hearing of the lady’s con- 
finement, advised her husband to 
let her return home. ‘ladaoki had 
always been a_ loving husband, 
though he confined her. The Ty- 
coon’s advice was the very thing 
that they longed for. They were 
thus restored to their former happy 
life. But the thought that the very 
person who gave them this hap- 
piness was her father’s enemy would 
haunt her mind. What pain did 
the lady feel, when she heard the 
people jeering her as a rebel’s daugh- 
ter! All these circumstances drove 
the lady to a pessimistic life. The del- 
icate soul, shut up within the hea- 
then and material influence, was 
gradually led to ecape the fleeting 
world into Heaven. 

In those times the Roman Catho- 
lic Church had already gained many 
converts by the earnest and noble 
work of Saint Xavier. The people 
who had been tired of the successive 
wars, raised by the ambitious lords 
and warriors, now came to look for 
the religion which would relieve 
them from their weariness and give 
them true peace. The said mission- 
ary’s coming to Japan was very 
opportune. Some historian says that 
over 600,000 of the people were con- 
verted in avery short period of time, 
and that 280,000 of the converts 
were tortured to death, when the 
ignoble and cruel persecution came 
to rage later on. 

There was among Tadaoki’s re- 
latives a Takayama Ukon, who was 
an earnest adherent of the Catholic 
Church. He would often. call on 
Tadaoki and talk about the Christian 
religion, persuading him to become 
a Christian believer. A revelation 
was this to Lady Hosokawa! She 
always listened to what her relative 
said, though her husband paid no 
special attention to it. She learned 
from this samurai convert all the 
important principles of this new re- 


ligion. The thought and belief that 
she found at last the comforter, of 
whom she had heen longing for so 
long a time, dispersed all her gloomy 
and melancholy mist. She made up 
her mind to be baptized. But her 
husband did not like to have the 
rite administered to her. She was, 
however, never disappointed about 
this. She studied the religion more 
and more, and grew in faith day by 
day. 

It was on a certain day that Lady 
Hosokawa went to a Catholic Church 
in disguise. After listening to a 
sermon, she requested the priests to 
baptize her. But they suspected 
that she was one of the three hun- 
dred lJadies-in-waiting of Hideyoshi 
the Tycoon, and asked her name. 
The lady did not like to tell her 
real name, and said that she was 
the meanest maid of God, Being 
somewhat disappointed she return- 
ed home without being baptized. 
After that she continued to send her 
maids to the church, and over ten 
of them were soon baptized. She 
let them recite what they heard 
at the church, and listened to it 
with earnest attention. The more 
she studied the new religion, the 
more eager she became to be baptiz- 
ed. She asked one of the priests to 
invest one of her baptized maids 
with the right of administering bap- 
tism. The request having been 
granted, she at last attained her 
earnest aim of being baptized. 

After an absence of some months, 
Tadaoki returned home, and finding 
his wife baptized, was very angry 
about it. He pressed her to de- 
nounce the new religion at once. 
She calmly answered him, saying, 
‘‘T should obey whatever you wish 
me to do, provided it will not be 
against the teaching of God. But 
I will cling to my faith, even though 
you behead me.”’ You can see what 
a significant answer was this, when 
even men did not have any definite 
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idea of personality. The ruler, the 
father and the husband were regarded 
by the people as possessing unlimited 
right and authority over the subjects, 
the children and the wives. The 
inferiors were at the mercy of their 
superiors. Certainly it must have 
been a new spectacle that the lady 
tried not to suffer a bit of harm on 
the freedom of her personal faith. 
She bravely met all sorts of per- 
secution. Although it was a hard 
trial to endure the pain of the happy 
life, but lately restored and again 
broken, yet she bore it with pa- 
tience. Great was the difference be- 
tween this new trial and the former 
hopeless confinement on Mt. Mitono. 
She was now filled with joy and 
hope, in the teeth of ber husband’s 
persecution. Prayer now became 
her life. 

Toward this time the Catholic 
Church diffused her influence 
throughout the whole country lke 
a flood. The authorities misunder- 
stood her. Hideyoshi, the Shogun 
of the time, promulgated an edict to 
arrest all the foreign missionaries 
and some twenty converts. ‘They 
were soon sent to Nagasaki to be 
executed there. This took place in 
the year 1597. Lady Hosokawa 
hearing of this persecution, secretly 
escaped from her mansion and went 
to Kyoto to inform the Government 
that she was one of the converts. 
But she was not taken prisoner, for 
the officials could not find her name 
in the list of the Christians to be 
arrested. It was about this time 
that the lady sent several of her 
letters to the missionaries at Hirato, 
Kyushu. All of the letters were 
written in French in beautiful style. 
It is a great regret that the transla- 
tions in the Seikyoshi* does not 
properly convey the splendid ideas 
contained in the original. 

The admirable patience of the 


*The History of the Western Religion in 
Japan. -Published by the Government. 


lady was at once rewarded, when 
her husband came to stop the per- 


secution. She was very strict at 
home; and never neglected her 
duties. She studied Latin and Por- 


tuguese so earnestly that she came 
to understand theology. Some mis- 
sionaries always stayed within the 
mansion and preached the new reli- 
gion to her retainers. How strange it 
seemed to the other ladies when Lady 
Hosokawa nursed many foundlings 
in her own house! No wonder that 
the lady is still imitated by thousands 
of Japanese women and girls. Even 
a mere lass in the country school 
knows her story ! 

Tt was in the summer of the year 
1600 that Mitsunari Ishida, one of the 
great warriors in those times, took 
the advantage of Iyeyasu’s absence 
on his expedition to the East, and 
planned to restore the administrative 
power, which had been usurped by the 
said hero, to the family of his master, 
Hideyoshi. As the first step of ac- 
complishing his object, Mitsunari 
determined to take all the wives and 
children of the lords, who left the 
dear ones at home and followed Lye- 
yasu to the Hast. By this he meant 
to move the lords. He first sent’ 
his men to the Hosokawa family ‘to 
take Lady Hosokawa and all the 
children. But Lord Hosokawa was 
wise enough to have ordered his 
retainers at home not to deliver his 
family to any samurai or lords what- 
ever. The Hosokawa retainers were 
now thrown into a dilemma, for 
Mitsunari demanded them to hand 
him the family. The only way left 
for them was to persuade the Lady 
to commit suicide before she and 
her dear little ones should be taken 
prisoners by the cruel enemy and 
put to disgrace. But how could she 
comply with the advice! She was 
an earnest Christian. She now de- 
termined to make her retainers kill 
herself and her children, but told 
them never themselves to follow 
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her example, which was the custom 
in those troublous times. She let 
her aunt and others escape from the 
mansion, and then calmly submitted 
to her fate with two of her children. 
This painful incident took place 
on the 17th of July, 1600, and the 
Christian lady was in her thirty- 
eighth spring. Having failed in the 
very start of his plan, Mitsunari 
came to give up the whole of his 
ambitious enterprise. Thus the 
lady’s cruel death was instrumental 
in putting a stop to another civil 
war, which otherwise would have 
taken place. 


THE ELEVENTH SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


HE Christian Summer School 
started in 1889 was transferred 
last year to the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union 
of Japan, and will be henceforth 
under the direction of the Central 
Committee of the Union. The first 
Summer School under their auspices 
will be held at Kwansei Gakuin, 
Kobe, July 18-27, 1899. This site 
was chosen largely on account of 
the beautiful and healthful location 
and the convenience of access from 
all parts of the Empire. Delegates 
will be present from the Associations 
(31) of the Student Union, and from 
City Associations, churches and 
girls’ schools. 
The chief features of the School 
will be:—Addresses and meetings 


for the Promotion of the Spiritual |. 


Life; a series of connected Bible 
Lessons ; Problems and Methods of 
Student Christian Association work ; 
Life-work meetings; Section Con- 
ferences for City Associations, for 
Women and for Teachers and 
Pastors. July 21 will be devoted to 
the Convention of. the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Union. 


It is the purpose of the Union to. 
make the school evangelical, spiritual 
and practical. Among the lecturers 
willbe: Rev. Y. Honda, (President), 
Rev. H. Kozaki, (Pastor), M. Takagi, 
Ph. D., Pres. K. Ibuka, M. A., Rev. 
M. Uemura, J. S. Motoda, Ph. D., 
and Rey. Geo. EH. Albrecht, M. A. 
It is possible that Dr. Geo. 'l’. Ladd 
of Yale University will participate, 
if he visits Japan this summer. 
Student Association Methods will be 
in charge of the Secretaries of the 
Union. It is hoped that lecturers 
will be able to stay two or three 
days at the School, so as to give 
delegates an opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews. 

The expenses will be about 35 sen 
per day for board and lodging. A 
small registration fee will be re- 
quired of each delegate. The build- 
ing of a temporary auditorium, the 
fitting up of school rooms for 
dormitory use and the traveling 
expenses of speakers and distant 
delegates will make it necessary to 
raise about six hundred (600) yen. 
Generous help will be needed from 
all who believe that the School will 
be powerful in building up the 
spiritual life of students and other 
delegates and in equipping them for 
effective Christian service. We ap- 
peal also for your earnest -daily 
prayer that the Summer School and 
the Convention may be wisely 
planned and conducted, so that they 
may be a source of strength to the © 
cause of Christ in all Japan. 


Yours fraternally, 

The Central Committee, 
Kk. Ibuka, Chairman, 
Y. Honda, Vice-Chirman, | 
F. Uzawa, Recording Secretary, - 
EK. W. Clement, Treasurer. 

For City Associations, 
N. Fukada, Osaka. 
Kin Takahashi, Tokyo. 


The missionary members of the 
Central Committee are :—Revs. J. 
D. Davis, D. D., J.B. Brandeamyn: 
A., 8. H. Wainright, M. D., and 
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Professors J. P. Richardson, 
and H. W. Clement, M. A. 
All remittances from foreigners 
should be sent to EK. W. Clement, 
43, 'lsukyi, Tokyo; money orders 
should be made payable at Shiba- 
guchi Post Office, Tokyo. 
Communications in English weak 
be addressed to G. M. Fisher, 8, 


in oe 


Sanchome, Mitoshirocho, Kanda, 
Tokyo. 
NOTES. 


The ‘akuso Yorokw learus that 
there are now 565 centenarians in 
Japan, of whom the oldest man is 
125 years of age. 


ear 


We learn from the vernacular papers 
that 658 Japanese live in the United 
States, 171 in Great Britain, and 
131 in Germany. 


* * * 


The whole number of members of 
the Japan Red Cross Society, which 
was established twenty-three years 
ago, is now 570,000.—The Hochv. 


eR are 


The representation that neither 
Buddhist nor Christian chaplains 
should be employed in any prison in the 
country was carried by a majority of 
11 on the 5th March.—The Orient. 


* * * * 


According to statistics prepared by 
the town-office, there are now in 
Sendai 48. Shinto shrines and 141 
Buddhist temples, and the total num- 
ber of houses is 12,000.—The Ka- 


eee: RE 


The number of licensed physicians, 


pharmacists and midwives is as 
follows : 
Physicians ...... . 39,850 
Pharmacists 3,158 
Midwives 3.1295 


The Orient. 
* * * * 


The Fukuin Shimpo states that the 
new ‘Trustees of the Doshisha elected 
Mr. Kataoka President, while the 
Alunini Association of the school voted 
for Rev. Kozaki. The matter was 
temporily settled by electing Mr. K. 
Shimomura Honorary President until 
September. 


* * * 


The number of lawsuits tried at 
the different foreign Consular Courts 
in Japan during 1898 is said to have 
been 71, of which judgment was given 
in 11 cases in favour of the Japanese 
plaintiffs, in 1O cases for the foreign 
defendants, while 13 of the suits were 
settled out of court, 4 withdrawn, 8 
rejected, 4 discontinued, and 21 are 
still pending.—The Orient. 


* ee 


Baron Nobuyuki Nakajima’s death 
took place on the 27th of March. 
He has been one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Party, and 
was elected President of the House 
of Representatives in the first session 
of the Japanese Diet. The Jimmin 
states that this statesman died a 
beautiful death, reading, on the eve 
of his death, the Bible and ‘talking 
of immortality and of the Heavenly 
Kingdom with his wife and children. 
We deeply regret his loss, and pray 
the blessings of God upon the bereaved 
Christian wife—N. C. 


x # * % 


Mr. Kimura, one of the advocates 
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of the so-called Japanisin, recently 
published a book entitled ‘* Recogni- 
tion of Christianity.” The vernacular 
papers instal the following advertise- 
ment of the book :—‘‘ In the eyes of 
Christianity, there is no nation, yo 
national history, no morality, no truth. 
This book stoutly opposes the intro- 
duction of this foreign religion. We 
request the careful reading of it by the 
patriots.” We wonder whether the 
author has any sense. Is he in 
earnest in presenting such a caustic 
arguinent? Then the work must 
be a big farce. The sarcastic 
Yorodzu says, “We believe this 
is one of the so-called prepara- 
tions for mixed residence.” At any 
rate, Japanisin seenys to teach that 
such is true patriotism, which is really 
a soshi patriotism ! NRC, 


On the eve of my departure from 
Japan to America a note was handed 
me in which it was stated that “ the 
late Baron Nakajima Nobuyuki who 
was the first Prest. of the House of 
Representatives, aud a leading member 
of the Constitutional Party, died a 
beautiful death, reading his Bible and 
talking of immortality and of the 
Heavenly Kingdom, with his wife and 
children.” I was much interested in 
the deceased statesman not so much 
because of his position and influence 
among his people, but because God 
had used me as His instrument to 
teach him more especially the truths 
* of out holy religion in connection with 
a Bible class’ in my house at Kami 
Niban Cho, Tokyo, which he attended 
during several months, his wife at the 
saine tine attending a similar class 
taught by my wife. In due course 
of time they both professed their faith 
in God and in Christ as the only 
Savior of men and were baptized, 
the ceremony having been performed 
in the parlor of our residence at the 
above mentioned place. 


He with his wife attended regular- 
ly the prayermeeting and preaching 
services, at times taking an active post 
in them. Since that time he has been 
in high positions both at home and 
abroad, as a diplomat. While as a 
politician he may bave found it dif- 
ficult to perform his Public religious 
duties, it seems the truths there taught 
and embraced were not cast aside, 
and that he died in the faith of a 
Christian. It was my privilege to 
see him only a few times since he and 
I left Tokyo, not long after he was 
baptized ; but he told me tbe last time 
I saw him that he had not lost his 
faith, and the note referred to above, 
telling me that he died the death of 
the Christian was the best news that 
came to me at this time, and rejoiced 
and encouraged my heart more than 
I am able to tell. 

It shows that one’s labor in the Lord 
is not in vain even though the out- 
ward evidence may point in that 
direction, and it encourages me to 
work with renewed courage and zeal 
in the great work committed to our 
care. May the Lord raise up many 
more among Japan’s influential states- 
man of whom it will be said, “ they 
died a beautiful death in the Lord.” 


J. P. Moore. 
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A SKETCH OF 
REV. M. L. GORDON, M.D.,D.D. 


HE recent return of Dr. and 
Mrs. Gordon to the United 
States for needed rest and change, 
has brought to the writer a request 
to prepare a brief sketch of these 
twenty-seven years of life which 
they have lived among us here. 
The first printed record of Dr. 
Gordon in Japan, appears in the 
brief ‘‘ Report taken from the Min- 
utes of the Convention of Protest- 
ant Missionaries of Japan, held at 
Yokohama, Sept. 20-25, 1872,” as 
follows: ‘‘The Rev. M. L. Gor- 
don, M.D., arriving from the United 
States to join the American Board’s 
Mission, was also present at the last 
two meetings.” Five members of 
the Presbyterian Board’s Mission, 
and four members of the Reformed 


Board’s Mission, were present at 


that Convention, and Dr. Gordon 
made five, also, present from the 
American Board’s Mission. Capt. J. 


C. Watson, now the ranking Rear- 
Admiral in the United States navy, 
was one of the four corresponding 
members of the Convention. The 
above fourteen men constituted 
about three fourths of the mission- 
ary force in,Japan at this time, and 
it was with great joy that the Con- 
vention, and especially the members 
of their own Mission, welcomed Dy. 
and Mrs. Gordon. 

Dr. Gordon had completed a full 
collegiate and theological course of 
study, and had also taken a course 
in medicine. He decided, however, 
soon after coming to Japan that his 
call was to preach the Gospel direct- 
ly, and gave all his time and energy 
to direct religious work. He had 
also taken a ‘‘ three years course” 
in the army as a soldier, during 
the civil war of 1861-1865. The 
hardships endured, and the patience 
and perseverance developed, during 
those years of service, helped to 
prepare him to ‘endure hardness 
as a good soldier”? in Japan, and 
to hold on here in the midst of 
difficulties within and without which 
would have discouraged an ordinary 
man. The wonderful way his life 
was preserved during those years 
shows that God had a plan and a 
work for him here. He was sta- 
tioned for many months on Folly 
and Morris islands, in front of 
Charleston, S. C., until the casual- 
ties of the constant fighting, to- 
gether with disease reduced his 
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Company to three men, and he 
was one of the three. Dr. Gordon 
united in early life with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and 
he has never severed his connec- 
tion with that Church. He was 
the first foreign missionary sent dut 
by the Cumberland Pres. Church, 
and the fact that he came out under 
the American Board, and joined 
their Mission in Japan, while his 
salary was paid by the Cumb. Pres- 
byterian Churches, speaks well for 
the breadth of view of both those 
organizations. When, a few years 
later, the Cumberland Pres. Church 
decided to begin a Mission in Japan, 
they naturally wished Dr. Gordon 
to be its leader and helper, but 
he had become so fully identified 
with the work of the Mission of the 
American Board, and sa united to 
them in heart, that he decided to 
remain in that Mission, and from 
that time forward he was supported 
by the funds of the American Board. 
He remains, however, to this day, 
in organic connection with the 
Cumberland Pres. Church and is 
loyal to it while at the same time 
loyal to the American Board. As 
would be expected, his views and 
sympathies are broad, and his desire 
for true Christian Union among all 
Christians is very strong. It was 
a great grief to him that the at- 
tempted union between the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational bodies 
in Japan, twelve years ago, failed. 
Soon after the edicts against Chris- 
tianity were taken down in 1873, the 
missionaries in Osaka commenced 
holding a meeting for Japanese in 
the ‘ nagaya’”’ near the gate of the 
Japanese house in which Dr. Gor- 
don was then living. In the winter 
of 1873-4, his colleague, Rev. O. H. 
Gulick, was absent, having gone to 
Hawaii to bring his aged parents 
to Japan, and Dr. Gordon was 
sorely afflicted with a serious eye 
trouble, which for a time threatened 


blindness. He was confined in a 
dark room in his house for months. 
During this time of stress it was 
the writer's privilege to attend the 
first Protestant Japanese prayer 
meeting ever held in Osaka. He 
had preached the Gospel in a broken 
way in the “ nagaya,”’ and as soon 
as he had finished speaking a Japan- 
ese physician arose and broke forth 
into a remarkable prayer. ‘Three 
others remained, and we went to- 
gether into the dark room where 
Dr. Gordon was confined and there, 
in the darkness, four Japanese men 
and two missionaries prayed with 
crying and tears, one after the other. 
This was the beginning of a work in 
Osaka, which a few months later 
resulted in the organisation of a 
church of seven members, May 
24th, 1874, following closely after 
the organisation of the first church 
in Central Japan, in Kobe, April 
19th, 1874. 

One of the four men, referred to 
above, now 83 years old, was pre- 
sent and took part in the twenty 
fifth anniversary exercises of these 
churches in Osaka, in April, 1899. 
Although suffering from weak eyes, 
Dr. Gordon was able to render 
valuable assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the Church Creed and rules, 
and in the evangelistic work in 
Osaka. In 1877, the condition of 
his eyes demanded a return to the 
United States from which he re- 
turned the following year, much 
improved, and an effort was made 
to secure his residence in Kyoto, 
in connection with the Doshisha 
school, but this failed, owing to 
the opposition of the Kyoto Fu. It 
was not until June, 1879, that our 
hearts were made glad one beauti- 
ful Sabbath morning, during — the 
Annual Meeting of the Mission in 
Kobe, by the receipt of a telegram 
from Mr. Tsuda Sen, of Tokyo, 
saying that the permission for Dr. 
Gordon to reside in Kyoto was 
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granted and adding the words, ‘I 
a-mu gurado.”’ 

From this time forward, during 
twenty years, Dr. Gordon’s home 
has been in Kyoto, and for seven- 
teen years, he was a most efficient 
teacher in the Doshisha, especially 
in the Theological Department where 
he taught Apologetics, Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology and other 
branches of study. Hardly second 
to this has been the work which 
he has done as a preacher and 
lecturer. His mastery of the Japan- 
ese language has been such that he 
has been eagerly sought after, far 
and near, as a speaker in churches 
and theaters. Dr. Gordon made a 
special study of Buddhism for several 
years. He is one of the authorities 
on Japanese Buddhism, in Japan. 
He probably knows more of the 
tenets of each of the leading Bud- 
dhist sects, in Japan, than most of 
the priests know of their own sect, 
and it may be doubted whether 
there are many Buddhist priests in 
Japan who know so thoroughly the 
tenets of all the leading sects, as 
Dr. Gordon does. This knowledge 
of Buddhism enabled Dr. Gordon 
to do very valuable work as a plat- 
form speaker, during those years 
when Buddhism was contesting every 
inch of ground with Christianity 
and publicly attacking it by voice 
and pen, and he also prepared some 
efficient tracts on Buddhism which 
have been widely circulated. 

He made early contributions to 
the Christian literature in the form 
of tracts and books and has continu- 
ed to do so through the years. Two 
of the more recent popular tracts 
are one on the Sabbath and one on 
Man. He has done a great work 
in preaching the pure simple Gospel 
of Christ, and more valuable, still, 
perhaps, has been his influence over 
the great numbers of Japanese pas- 
tors and evangelists with whom he 
has been in close contact during 


the last twenty years, many of them 
his own pupils. The warm love 
and sympathy which he has pos- 
sessed and expressed to these men 


has done much to hold the one 
hundred workers of the Kumi-ai 
body, more or less, during the 


stress and strain of the last few 
years, (when some few of their trust- 
ed leaders have gone astray, depart- 
ing from the Gospel of the Divine 
Christ), so that nearly all of these 
men are to-day preaching the pure 
Gospel, and only one church organ- 
isation, in. the Kumi-ai body has 
given up the faith ‘‘ once delivered 
to the saints.” Both time and 
words would fail the writer to 
speak of the value of such a family 
as Dr. Gordon’s in the Mission 
circle and in the work. Mrs. Gor- 
don has been a worthy helpmeet 
to her husband and has helped 
him to successfully battle with a 
tendency to pulmonary disease dur- 
ing these twenty-seven years. She 
is of Scotch descent and of noble 
birth, if the position occupied by 
other members of her family can 
create nobility. Her brother, Dr. 
Winchester Donald, is the successor 
of Philipps Brooks, as Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 
There is no greater nobility, how- 
ever, than that which shines out 
from such a home as that of which 
Mrs. Gordon has been the center, 
in Japan. ‘Their eldest daughter is 
the center of another missionary 
home in Tottori, and is engaged in 
‘labors more abundant” as, in 
their lonely outpost, they fill their 
house and lives with work for the 
Japanese. A son and a daughter 
are in schools in the United States, 
fitting themselves for future work, 
also. 

During the last year Dr. Gordon 
has thrown his whole heart and 
soul into the effort to restore the 
Doshisha to its original spirit and 
purpose, and he rejoiced to see so 
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good a prospect of success before 
he left Japan. His especial work 
in Kyoto, during the last seven or 
eight years, has been in connection 
with the ‘‘ Airinsha,’” a work for 
poor laboring people, where a kinder- 
garten has been opened,  nipht 
schools have been kept up, and the 
Gospel preached, until just before 
Dr. Gordon left he had the pleasure 
of seeing a church organised, and a 
pastor ordained. Seventeen adults 
were received on profession of their 
faith at one time, shortly before Dr. 
Gordon went away. 
It leaves an ‘aching void’’ and 
lonely hearts to have such workers 
go out of the work here even for a 
furlough home, but we will hope 
and pray that they may soon retirn 
again more richly laden than ever 
with bodily and spiritual strength 
for the work which waits to be 
done, fe ee ibe 


JAPAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE M. E, CHURCH. 


4 ee Japan Annual Conference of 
the M, HK. Church convened 
for its sixteenth session in Goucher 
Hall, Aoyama, Wednesday, March 
29th, 1899, Bishop Karl Cranston 
D.D.,UL.D., in the chair. The day 
before had been spent in examining 
the various classes in the Conference 
Course of Study. In this particular 
Methodism is peculiar even unto this 
day. Formerly the revival methods, 
class meetings, and doctrinal standards 
differed so widely in the different 
denominations that’ the Methodist 
Church stood almost alone as the 
most aggressive organization of its 
kind. Now, however, such have 
been the changes in the other de- 
nominations that we are no longer 
a ‘“‘ peculiar people”’ only, in so far 
as standards and qualifications go, of 
those who constitute’ our ministry. 
The various organizations among 
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the young people such as the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
Young Peoples Union, ete., have 
excluded the old time-honored class 
meeting of Methodism almost every 
where. Tifty years ago long doc- 
trinal dry-as-dust sermons were 
preached and thought quite the 
proper thing. Now it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, judging from the 
sermon, to tell where to class the 
preacher as to theological teaching. 
The evangelical fervor that formerly 
characterized Methodists is now a 
common possession, Our peculiar 
Church polity is still ours but, 
even here, others are copying our 
methods. In Japan nearly all the 
missionary bodies have  superin- 
tendants or overseers correspond- 
ing almost exactly to our Presiding 
lilders, A few trifling changes in 
ferminology and we would recognize 
a host of brother Methodists. We 
Methodists have had, and now have, 
no occasion to change either our 
methods or our church polity. Our 
joy is intensified in that our brethren 
of the other Churches are coming 
to understand the most effective 
methods and soon we surely expect 
to see hosts of these Japanese people 
“turning from idols to serve the 
living and true God.” Conference 
examinations are our only distine- 
tive remaining feature. The annual 
sermon was preached by Rev. H. 
Hirata, of Nagoya, at 7 P. M., 
March 28th. 

In accordance with time-honored 
custom Bishop Cranston led the 
Conference in prayer and then assist- 
ed by the Presiding Klders adminis- 
tered the Holy Communion, ‘This 
year finds us in a rather peculiar 
condition, At our Conference last 
July, in Yokohama, it was voted 
to set off Kyushu from the rest of 
the work. ‘This action transferred 
some seventeen preachers together 
with two presiding elders’ districts 
and a large percentage of our mem- 
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bership and church property. Then, 
too, the Conference year has been 
very short, less than vine months 
and in consequence our statistics are 
only fair approximations of actual 
results. We have made good strides 
in membership, in selfsupport, and 
in church property, though many 
feel disappointment because gains 
are not shown in all directions. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the best time for collecting 
money for church purposes is yet 
to come and the next three months 
would have wrought great changes 
in our statistical reports. Our people 
are getting very clear ideas of our 
connectional system and we may 
soon expect to see as loyal a body 
of Methodists in Japan as can be 
found anywhere. 

Three men were ordained Dea- 
cons, and four, Hlders, at this ses- 
sion of the Conference. Two were 
superannuated. It seems strange 
that a Church only twenty six 
years old, should have men among 
her ministry old enough to retire. 
Such, however, is the case. ‘Three 
were located at their own request. 
This relation does not debar them 
from preaching or from being re- 
cognized as among our ministry. 
It simply transfers them to the 
ranks of the local ministry and 
relieves them from the necessity 
of receiving an appointment at the 
hands of the Bishop. One of these 
enters the services of a bank, one 
becomes a teacher in a government 
school, and one will continue in the 
active employ of the Church as a 
local preacher. The Japanese work 
at San Francisco calls for help and 
one of our most promising young 
men is transferred to the California 
Conference to enter that work. ‘These 
changes have caused some difficulty 
in supplying all the appointments. 
Several places have been combined 
with others and pastors asked to do 
double work and still there is some 


lack ; nevertheless we are persuaded 
that the church will give a good ac- 
count of herself in the year to come. 
Our missionary force is small, and 
owing to sickness, several brethren 
are in America, who properly should 
be here. Owing to poor health Dr. 
I. H. Correll was granted an ad- 
ditional year’s vacation. H, B. 
Schwartz is in America on account 
of his wife’s health. Dr. H. W., 
Swartz was compelled to leave for 
the U. 8. soon after Conference last 
year on account of his own health. 
J. W. Wadman is now in the U. §. 
on furlough. J. O. Spencer is now 
on his way home and J. G. Cleve- 
land will start for home soon; go 
all round we feel the absence of 
these brethren keenly. With only 
a small force at best and six of them 
absent, great difficulty is experienced 
in properly manning the work. Dr. 
Jarrell and Bro. Wadman are ex- 
pected back soon and then we hope 
better arrangements can be made. 
Brother G. I’. Draper, presiding 
elder of the Hakodate District, was 
prevented from attending Confer- 
ence by the serious ilness of bis 
mother. At this writing definite 
information is at hand concerning 
the translation of this ‘‘ mother in 
Israel.” On Conference Sunday, 
April 2nd, in response to a letter of 
condolence, which had been sent to 
Brother Draper by order of the Con- 
ference the following telegram was 
read at the Love Feast, ‘‘ Thanks, 
Greetings comforting. Mother's love ; 
feast testimony is ‘Greetings from 
the borderland; all light beyond; 


'yeady to live or die; heaven in my 


soul; may all enjoy the same’; My 
testimony is Isaiah 41; 10 realized, 
Draper”. We rejoice that the early 
experiences of primitive Methodism 
which led John Wesley to say ‘“‘ Our 
people die well” is a heritage of 
present day Methodism. May the 
joy of present salvation ever abide 
with us. 
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A new era seems to be dawning 
upon Japanese Methodism. Our 
people are beginning to realize that 
the real progress of the Church 
depends in no small measure upon 
the local membership. In conse- 
quence our people are seeking a 
deeper work of grace in their own 


hearts and are making personal 
efforts to reach the people around 
them with the Gospel. In _ this 
work Rev. J. Nakada, a_ local 


preacher recently returned from the 
U. §., has rendered good service. 
He has visited, during the year, from 
Sapporo on the north, to Nagoya on 
the south, and in nearly every in- 
stance good success has attended 
his efforts. During Conference we 
were privileged in listening to two 
excellent addresses by the Rev. 
Charles H. Yatman, a famous evan- 
gelist from the U.58., the eagerness 
with which the preachers listened to 
these addresses proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt, the keenness of 
their interest in direct evangelistic 
effort. ‘‘Every preacher his own 
evangelist’ is a Methodist proverb. 
It remains to be seen whether this 
very desirable result can be realized 
in Japan. 

As Conference Sunday happened 
to fall on Easter Sunday, Bishop 
Cranston improved the opportunity 
to preach a most excellent sermon 
upon the resurrection. His handling 
of the text ‘‘Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you 
that God should raise the dead?” 
was to many of us truly novel, and 
withal full of oldfashioned Methodist 
fervor. ‘The third division of the 
old definition of a sermon, viz. ‘ ex- 
plication, application, and rouse- 
ments’? was well illustrated by the 
Bishop’s sermon. 

The various anniversaries were 
very well attended, and served to 
emphasize the different connectional 
benevolences of the Church, Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions, Church 


Extensions, Tracts, Bible Society 
and HKducation were given adequate 
representation, while temperance and 
selfsupport were in no wise forgotten, 

The sad accident in Yokohama 
harbor last July deprived our W. F. 
M.S. of one of our valued workers, 
Maude E. Simons, and again in 
January came the woeful news of 
Mrs. R. P. Alexander’s tragic death 
in Hirosaki. Our hearts are sad as 
we remember these things. We fail 
many times to gather our Father’s 
lesson to his children, by brooding 
over our own personal loss at such 
times. May the good Lord help us 
in the midst of our sorrow and loss 
to see and do the present task well 
knowing that ‘‘the night cometh 
when no man can work.”’ 

In view of the almost certain 
meeting of the General Conference 
before another session of the Japan 
Aunual Conference, delegates to that 
body were elected at this session. 
Our veteran missionary, Rev. Julius 
Soper, D. D., was unanimously cho- 
sen to represent the ministers, with 
J. G. Cleveland as alternate. The 
choice of the laymen fell upon Prof. 
M. Takagi, with Hon. Sho Nemoto 
as alternate. ‘These delegates will 
ably represent the Japan Conference 
in the highest councils of the Church. 
The following is a list of the appoint- 
ments of the missionaries for the 
ensuing year :— 

Sapporo District, 

Charles Bishop,—P.H, ; 

Hakodate District, 

G. FB. Drapeniigeaene 
my Miss Agusta Dicker- 
son and Miss M. 8. Hampton, Tea- 
chers in Girls School ; 

Hirosaki, R. P. Alexander ; 

Miss E. J. Hewitt, School work ; 
and Miss A, M. Otto, Sup. Bible 
Women ; 

Sendai, C. W. Huett; 

Miss Louisa Imhof, School Work ; 

» FE. HE. Phelps,. Sup.eBible 
Women ; pepe 
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Tokyo District,— 

D, 8. Spencer, P. H.; 
W.S. Worden, Gospel Society ; 
B. Chappell, Dean of the College 

and Principal of the Academy ; 
Julius Soper, Dean of Theological 
School ; 
Miss J. 8S. Vail, 
lege and Academy ; 
Miss R. J. Watson, 
Girls School ; 
Miss H.S. Alling, Teacher ; 
Pee Ne Ne Daniel) 5, 


Teacher in Col- 


Principal 


» H.J. Wilson, Teacher and 


Sup. Bible Women ; 

Miss E. Blackstock, 
trial School ; 

Miss C. H. Spencer, 
Schools ; 

Yokohama District, 
P. E., until relieved ; 


Sup. Indus- 
Sup. Day 
Julius Soper 


Mrs. C. W. Van Petten, Princi- 
pal Bible Training School ; 
Miss A. G. Lewis, Sup. Day 


Schools ; 
Nagoya District,—S. Ogata, P. E.; 
Miss HE. R. Bender, Principal 

Girls School. 

This completes the list with the 
exception of J. L. Cowen, recently 
arrived from the U. S., to take 
charge of the Publishing House and 
act as treasurer of the Mission. Bro. 
Cowen has spent ten years in the 
Western Methodist Book Concern 
at Cincinnati. Our friends will find 
our new Publishing Agent thorough- 
ly familiar with the details of the 
book business and withal a pleasing, 
genial gentleman to meet. 

C. W. Hurt. 


EXPERIENCES OF A CHRISTIAN 
OFFICER IN THE LATE WAR 


LimutEenant X, 


(Concluded.) 


AVIT. ‘‘ Lee Pat Tong.” 


HERE was a‘‘ Lee Pai Tong” 
(a chapel) opposite the Hast 
Gate of the castle. It was used as 


a sort of hospital by the Japanese. 
After my knowledge of it, I made 
an appeal to Major I, and with his 
agreement, cleansed the building 
and returned it to the native Chris- 
tians. The Major knew very well 
that according to the international 
law, public houses of worship or 
learning must not be interrupted on 
account of war, and he was generous 
enough to agree with me. 

After that it was very interesting 
for us to go there to join the Chinese 
congregation, and hear the singing 
and preaching in the Amoy dialect. 
There was no pastor, but a man by 
the name of Ko Téng Hong, a gra- 
duate of the Chinese official exami- 
nations conducted services. It was 
a great pleasure for me to speak with 
him in writing. Iasked him many 
questions and learned how Formosa, 
especially the southern part, was 
evangelized by English Presbyterian 
Missionaries. In answer to his 
questions I told him of Christianity 
in Japan. We said how we, though 
we did fight against each other, must 
unite our forces hence forward against 
sin, which was our common enemy. 
One day he wrote, ‘‘I heard that in 
Japan there was a noted Christian 
by the name of Nijima who founded 
a large school there, but that he is 
now in heaven. We Chinese Chris- 
tians know that name. well and 
respect him. Do you know him?” 

Can you imagine how touched 
I was to see this great name 
written before my eager eyes by the 
hand of this new foreign friend ? 
The conversation thus passed into 
the subject of Christian education, 
and I became very earnest to see 
Christian schools in the island situat- 
ed between me and my homeland. 
From Ko Téng Hong I learned of a 
missionary at Tai Nan, whose name 
was Pa Tohma, as he told me. I 
could not imagine such an English 
name. But as he assured me that 
this missionary was an Englishman, 
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I wrote a letter telling him of the 
church and Christians in the Pesca- 
dores, persuading him to visit us. 
Mr. Ko delivered the letter to a junk. 
I received no answer. After four 
months, I had the chance of seeing 
Rev. and Mrs. Barclay in Tokyo, 
and then understood that the strange 
name Pa Tohma was that of Mr. 
Barclay. He told me that he re- 
ceived my letter and read it with 
interest, and Mrs. Barclay sent it 
home and it appeared in some 
religious magazine, but that he could 
not answer me because the Black- 
Flag Chief did not allow him to send 
any communication to the Pesca- 
dores. 

One day Mr. Ko was mistaken for 
a traitor and was captured by our 
soldiers. Commissioner H. and I 
explained his innocence and he was 
soon released. He made no com- 
plaint of it, but wrote me that this 
only took place as Providence wanted 
him to have practical instruction to 
train his little faith. He wished to 
see Japan. But, sorry to say, he 
died after a year and went before us 
to the Land of Bliss. I have with 
me a picture, taken by Photographer 
U., of the native Christians and the 
members of our association gathered 
together before Lee Pai Tong. It 
remains a good memento of our 
intercourse, 


XVIII. Political Interference. 


As we were spending the hot days 
in this lonely island, and were told 
of the approaching end of the war, 
we were suddenly surprised by the 
report of political interference. It 
was rumored that some battleships 
of three great powers were in the 
waters at home. The combined 
squadron left us immediately for 
Japan. On the morning of May Ist, 
when I looked from the tower, there 
was no trace of our men-of-war at 
the foot of the Fisher Island,—waves 
only beating the shore in calm repe- 


tition, All ofus again imagined war. 
This time it must be a desperate one. 
We are Gordon of Kartoum.. All 
right. We will leave to posterity 
the history of our honorable defence 
and death. Fight till the bullets are 
all spent ;—strike as long as the blades 
of our swords and bayonets endure. 
Let no Japanese remain and surren- 
der, but let us all die! Come, South 
Sea Squadron! Come, Black Flags ! 
Come,. Russians, Germans, and 
French! This was our determina- 
tion then. At this time, I was sent 
to the Dome Hill Peninsula with 44 
men to guard that place. One day 
I climbed the Dome Hill, the highest 
point in the Peseadores, and looking 
on the grandeur of islands and sea 
that surrounded me, I thought the 
place was fit for our last battle. A 
sincere prayer was offered then for 
the future of our homeland, for never 
before did I feel so much anxiety for 
her. 

The result is needless to relate. 
Dome Hill was not my graveyard. 
But may His providence lead the 
future of Japan, and may her sons 
awake to the faith and knowledge of 
great truth, is ever my prayer. 


XIX. From the Pescadores 
to Formosa, 


We spent three months and a 
half on the Pescadores. At last an 
order came calling us to Formosa, 
and we all were very glad. Hearing 
this, Tang Cheng Tsui came to me, 
looking very sad. I told him that 
some Japanese Christians would stay 
here and help the natives. He spoke 
words of thanks, cautioned me of 
the weather and of the rebels of For- 
mosa, and said that we might meet 
in heaven though not again on earth. 
Next day wasa Sunday and I went to 
the chapel to bid the congregation 
farewell. After the sermon, I wrote 
in my note-book in this way :— 


“Very soon I shall leave you. 


While I was here I enjoyed the 
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kindness of you, brothers and sisters. 
I thank God for that. I pray that 
you may grow in His grace and lead 
your friends to the true Light, and 
make this island a small Paradise. 
Once parted, we know nothing of 
each other’s future. But may we 
meet in Heaven !”’ 

Ko Teng Hong read this in the 
vernacular, and as he ended, they all 
said in one accord, ‘‘ Kam Sia, Siong 
Tei’ (Thank God). 

This one short phrase, I appreciat- 
ed with all my heart. I asked them 
to write their names on. paper, to 
which Mr. Ko appended a farewell 
poem. This paper is before me as I 
write this chapter. One principal 
person in the list is already in 
Heaven as I told you. One boy 
came to Japan, and of bim I will tell 
you later. 

On June 3rd we bade farewell to 
the Pescadores and the next day, we 
were at Keelung. My company was 
left as the guard of that harbor, while 
the Imperial Guards were marching 
on southward. At Keelung I often 
paid visits to a church there, and 
found almost the same ways as in 
the Pescadores. I was very eager to 
find a missionary to ask many things. 
One day I was specially permitted to 
go to Tai Pak and Tan Sui. I went 
with two other officers. There was 
no missionary in T'ai Pak, but I met 
an old merchant Mr. Lee Choon 
Seng, a Christian who speaks English 
and we were much entertained by 
him. Then I went down Tansui 
River in a Steamboat. Foreigners 
of Tansui custom house were in the 
boat and I begun to talk with one of 
them, Mr. J. H. Nightingale. We 
expected to find a hotel in Tansui, 
but he told us that there was none. 
The night became pretty late and we 
were troubled. He kindly led us to 
the house of Rev. Wim. Gould, and 
introduced us to Pastor Giam 
Cheng Hoa. Neither Dr. Mackay 
nor Mr. Gould was there to my 


disappointment. But there were 
many native workers assembled at 
this house. After many written 
talks, and supper, it was already past 
12 o’clock. Mr. Giam called forth 
his family and friends. About 
twenty men and two ladies came in. 
He read Matthew V, and told them 
some things about us, perhaps, and 
offered prayer. Then I made a short 
speech in Hnglish and Mr. Lee Giam 
Chiong translated it. 

Next morning, we met together in 
his family prayer. This time each 
one read a verse out of the romanized 
New Testament, and sung a very 
peculiar hymn. It was so simple 
and cheerful. I was informed it was 
a tune of the Pe ho Poan tribe. 
These two little meetings renewed 


my spirit and did me good. Then 
we visited Oxford College, Girls’ 
School, and Mackay’s Hospital. 


There was no student in either school. 
Only the hospital was crowded by a 
number of poor sick people. It was 
like a picture of Palestine in the 
Savior’s day when a multitude of sick 
and lame gathered before Him to be 
cured. I felt the great necessity of 
medical missionary work there. I 
could not hear so much as I expected, 
but I was glad for my observations 
so far. 

T'wo officers who accompanied me, 
were surprised of the mutual love of 
the Christians. These Chinese 
brothers received me, simply because 
L told them that I was a Christian, 
and welcomed me as a real brother. 
When we returned to Keelung, these 
officers spoke of their peculiar ex- 
periences, and Christianity became 
the subject of talks between the 
officers in the battalion and I spent 
one whole afternoon in discussion 
and explanation. 

Later, Mr. Gould kindly answered 
my many questions about Christian 
work in Formosa, ete. 

His letter appeared in one of the 
previous numbers of the Japan 
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Evangelist, as some of the readers 
may remember. 


XX The Prisoners. 


One evening while I was sleeping 
in a miserable hut,—yet the Chinese 
barracks,—on a seaside hill near 
Keelung, I was awakened by the 
order to receive some Chinese pri- 
soners of war. I went down the 
hill to the seashore with twenty-two 
men. The time was past midnight. 
A Navy Lieutenant came from the 
Matsushima Kan, leading two boats 
filled with 76 Chinese soldiers that 
surrendered to our army at Gi Lan. 
[ received them from the Navy officer 
and led them to the barracks where 
we were lodging. What miserable 
creatures they were! Dirty and 
filthy, odoriferous, no uniform though 
they were soldiers, each carrying 
packages perhaps very precious to 
him, some of them even having 
umbrellas. (We found one of them 
having six fingers on one band.) 
Still we tried to treat them kindly 
and fed them. Only one of them, a 
young man of my age, named Tong, 
could read pretty well. I called him 
out and spoke often in writing. I 
found out that he was a son of an 
officer, but becoming an orphan soon, 
and after a roaming life, became a 
soldier. I was moved with pity and 
gave him a tract which I had received 
from a Chinese Christian on the 
Pescadores. How I wished to preach 
to the prisoners. But this giving of 
a tract was the only thing I could do. 
After a few days, an order came to 
send these prisoners back to China 
in a junk. I wrote the following 
sentence and made Tong read it to 
the prisoners,—‘‘ China and Japan 
- ought to be good friends. We be- 
long to the same race and use the 
same letters. This war is not what 
our Imperial Majesty of Japan 
desires. But as China was faithless, 
his Majesty declared it. The Chinese 
were routed in Corea, the Liau Tong 


Peninsula fell into our hands, Shiang 
Tong also was lost, and the North 
Sea Squadron is entirely vanquished. 
China sent Lee Hung Chang to beg 
for peace. We allowed it, and 
expect friendship and peace restored. 
Then the governor of Formosa, not 
withstanding the ceding of the is- 
land, began to appose us unlawfully. 
You were soldiers under him. You 
surrendered. We now send you 
back to your homeland. Think how 
the Chinese cruelly killed our 
prisoners. On the contrary, there 
are now more than LOOO prisoners in 
Japan kindly treated. You must see 
the difference of our civilization. 

Henceforward, the East will be- 
come eventful. Our Japan expects 
to grow greater. China must make 
many reforms to follow with us. 
China was great in ancient days. 
Great sages and good men were 
there. But now very few of their 
like ; most men seeking only riches. 

If you reach. home, you must 
reverence our Heavenly God, keep 
the righteous way, and become good 
citizens, and be faithful to your 
country. This I tell you as I send 
you back.”’ 

As Tong read the word “‘ Heavenly 
God,’ one of the three sub-officers 
among the prisoners raised his right 
hand to heaven and I was glad to 
find. some religion even in this 
miserable crowd. 


XXI. The End of My Service. 


On July 24th, I left Keelung for 
home. I shall speak nothing of the 
return to my home and the resump- 
ing of my student life. Neither shall, 
I speak my opinion on the Chinese. 
All these are beyond my object. I 
only give two facts as a conclusion. 
Before I left Tokyo in February, a 
lady, now President of a girls’ school, 
gave me substantial help. I used 
her gift in different good ways both 
at Hiroshima and the Peseadores. 
Now on my return, she again helped 
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me jand I got New ‘Testaments 
with it and distributed them to the 
good soldiers who served under me. 
I do not know the real result of this 
but I believe it has done good. I 
make mention of this with thanks. 

One thing more I wish to write. 
That is about a Pescadores boy now 
16 years old. Tang Cheng Kang 
is the name, youngest son of the old 
Christian mentioned in Ch. XII, and 
brother of Tang Cheng ‘Tsui. 
Commissioner Ho conceived an idea 
to take a native boy to Japan for 
education. He chose this boy and 
by the consent of his family he took 
him to Keelung. But he himself 
being detained in Tai Pak, he put 
this boy in my care and so he came 
with me to Tokyo. He entered my 
Alma Mater. We hoped he might grow 
up to be a useful man and do great 
good work in our newly acquired 
land. The result, sorry to say, was 
not as we hoped and he returned 
home this spring. Yet we hope he 
will do some good there. 

Just one year was spent in this war. 
Great Providence led me through 
dangers and restored me to peace. 

Shall I not, though but an humble 
creature, feel the great responsibility 
upon me ? 

My heart is too full to express it 
now, and I must stop writing. 

If Ican write, in the future, my 
experiences, not in physical warfare 
like this, but in much greater spiritual 
war, the issues of which continue to 
eternity, I shall be very blessed. 


JAPANESE CULTURE IN — 
ANCIENT TIMES. 


(Translated by N. C.) 


Ghee Japanese people were led to 

learn letters from the necessity 
of reading those Chinese classics 
brought from China and Korea, and 
of using letters for administrative 
purposes. At the beginning, foreign- 


ers were employed as the teachers 
of letters, but later, those natives 
who had become well versed in the 
Chinese letters under the guidance 
of the Chinese teachers came to be 
employed as the instructors in the 
foreign language. Since the adop- 


tion of the said letters, the people 


came to possess documents and re- 
cords on national treasures, census, 
and other government affairs. The 
degree of the people’s development 
in literature in those ancient times 
can be understood from the study of 
the well-known Constitution drafted 
by Prince Shotoku and certain Chinese 
inscriptions on the monuments in 
the provinces of [yo and Yamato, 
etc. The culture reached to a quite 
high degree in the reigns of the Km- 
perors Tenchi and Temmu, and 
many learned works as civil codes 
and compilation of history were pro- 
duced, though they were by no means 
original. But the Chinese ideographs 
used in the said works could not be 
adapted to the common use of the 
people, nor were they fitted for keep- 
ing records. It was from this circum- 
stance that a mixed style of compo- 
sition came into use, which style 
being represented by the Kojiki and 
the Fudoki. This mixed style which 
goes by the name of kobun (classic) 
is the source of the Japanese compo- 
sitions. From what we have thus 
far observed, we may infer the follow- 
ing things about the culture of those 
times: | 

1.—The study of letters by the 
people consisted of translations and 
exercises 1n composition, under the 
guidance of the Chinese and Korean 
teachers. 

2.—These foreign teachers were 
employed by the successive Imperial 
Households for the education of 
princes and ministers, the grade of 
their study being determined accord- 
ing to their respective needs. 

3.—The teachers had _ perhaps 
entered the Court where they dis- 
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charged their duty as tutors. Be- 
sides, they seem to have taught pri- 
vately at their own residence, 

4.—This kind of education was 
confined to princes, court-nobles, 
and higher functionaries, for the 
common people had no necessity: for 
the study. 

5.—The common people had no 
inconvenience in understanding newly 
published ordinances, notifications, 
etc., for these were read and ex- 
plained to them by their respective 
governor. 

6.—Only those who had superior 
talent and capacity could attend the 
lessons in the kirokujo (record hall). 

7.—Priests were well educated, 
and made great achievement in 
learning. They had much to do 
with the development of the culture 
of the people. The almost exclusive 
authority of priests in educational 
matters in later times had its germ 
already in those ancient days. 

8.—Technical knowledge required 
for a certain inherited office was im- 
parted to the successors in each 
family. 

9.—At first, Chinese characters 
were adopied for the purpose of re- 
cording traditions handed down from 
ancestors. But the gradual develop- 
ment of the people in their culture 
led them to invent characters of their 
own, as shown in kobun (classics) 
and in senmerbun (Imperial edicts). 

10.—The result of the encourage- 
ment of culture was the grand work 
of the compilation of codes and of 
historical records. These are the 
chief points to be inferred from the 
study of the circumstances in ancient 
times. 

It was in the thirteenth year of the 
Emperor Bitatsu (553 A. D.) that a 
court-minister was despatched to 
Korea. He soon returned home, 
accompanied by a number of Korean 
scholars of medicine, of eki (art of 
divining) and.of calendar, who in- 
troduced various books on these 


sciences and arts. It was the intro- 
duction of these sciences that con- 
tributed much to the civilization of 
Japan. In the tenth year of the 
Empress Suiko (600 A. D.), a certain 
Korean priest presented the Empress 
books on calendar, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, etc. The Korean calendar 
was, however,.already in use before 
the presentation of the book. More- 
over, the Nihon Shoki says that a 
certain calendar had been in common 
use before the Korean calendar was 
adopted. 

The above observations are chiefly 
concerned with literature and scien- 
ces. Besides these, architecture and 
industry were developed since temple- 
builders and idol-makers were invit- 
ed from Korea in 572 A. D. Accord- 
ing to a certain historical document, 
over ten large temples were con- 
structed about these times., The 
Shitennd and the Haks temples built 
by Prince Shotoku are among the 
number, Of course, all the experts 
needed for the construction of these 
temples were invited from Korea, 
The people must doubtless bave 
learned much from the Korean 
architects. It was from the time 
when the Prince employed salaried 
painters that the paintings which 
occupy over half of the Japanese fine 
arts came to prevail. In short, all 
of these arts made great progress 
with the extension of the influence 
of Buddhism. But these arts having 
been learned personally, there did 
not yet appear any kind of the so-call- 
ed technical education. 

It was in the reign of the Empress 
Suko that messengers were sent 
directly to China, not being satisfied 
with the indirect intercourse through 
Korea. And this direct intercourse 
with China finally resulted in the 
great reformation of the Taika era, 
which is so important a factor in the 
history of the Empire. 

In the fifteenth year of the Km- 
press Suiko (608 A. D.), Imoko Ono 
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was sent to the Sui dynasty of China 
as a special messenger to establish 
friendship with the neighbour. 
Prince Shotoku ordered Ono to get 
Buddhist sacred books, and despatch- 
ed with him several scores of the 
native Buddhist students. It was in 
the next year that Ono returned 
home accompanied by a Chinese 
minister. When the minister was 
to leave Japan for home, Ono was 
again ordered to proceed to China 
with him. It was on this occasion 
that eight students were, for the 
first time, sent to China to complete 
their studies. These events mark 
the commencement of the introduc- 
tion of the Chinese civilization. 
Previous to this, some proceeded to 
China, but their object was not for 
learning nor for religious affairs. 

The above mentioned eight students 
seem to have been the Chinese who 
had become naturalized. They were 
well versed in Chinese literature and 
employed as interpreters. From 
such a circumstance, they seem to 
have specially been sent to China. 

In the twenty-second year of the 
Empress, another ambassador was 
sent to the Tung dynasty of China. 
Although we have no historical re- 
cord, yet it is pretty sure that a 
certain number of students was 
again sent with the ambassador, for 
we find, among the list of the names 
of the above-mentioned eight stu- 
dents, some names which were not 
mentioned in the list when they 
started. 

Several students returned from 
China in the thirty-second year of 
the Empress. They all admired 
Chinese civilization, and insisted 
upon the necessity of employing 
Chinese advisers. 

Among the returned students, 
there were Sobin and Genri, who 
distinguished themselves in learning 
and ability. 
with the title of kuni-hakushi (state- 
doctor) by the Emperor Kotoku, and 


They were honored | 


were permitted to participate in the 
great reformation of Taika. The 
bill in which the establishment of 
eight departments in the government 
was proposed, is said to have been 
drafted by these doctors. 

In the fourth year of the Emperor 
(649 A. D.), another ambassador was 
sent with one hundred and twenty- 
one students. Many princes and 
court-nobles were among them. 
Still another ambassador, with one 
hundred and twenty students proceed- 
ed some time later, but they were 
wrecked on the way, and only five 
out of the whole number survived. 

The successive HKmperors des- 
patched in this way many am- 
bassadors, who were always accom- 
panied by students. The number of 
the students so increased in the 
Nara period that Abeno Nakamaro, 
Priest Genbo, and other five hundred 
and fifty-seven students were sent in 
the reign of the Empress Gensho. 
Let us now point out the following : 

1.—The object of these ambassa- 
dors chiefly consisted in establishing 
national intercourse, but it seems 
that they were also charged to su- 
perintend the despatched students. 

2.—The ambassadors were always 
accompanied by a certain number of 
students. 

3.—The length of the students’ 
sojourn in China ranged from ten to 
thirty years. The whole time was 
devoted to study and to inspection. 

4.—At first, only nationalized 
people were sent for study, but later, 
the native nobles and even those of 
lower rank were sent. 

5.—Among these students, there 
were some Officials whose object 
was simply to inspect the Chinese 
circumstances. 

6.—Some of the excellent students 
were employed by the Chinese 
government. 

7.—All those who returned home 
from their study were favoured with 
important posts. 
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8.—Most of the students studied 
Buddhist doctrines. 

Let us now enumerate the chief 
results of the sending of students. 

1.—The great reformation of 
Japanese institutions in the Taika 
era (1305-1809). 1 

2,—Development of culture among 
the people above the middle class. 

3.—Development of the Buddhist 
doctrines and introduction of new 
civilization. 

4.—Prosperity of learning and 
arts, which prepared the way for the 
establishment of regular schools. 

5.—A remarkable change in cus- 
toms and manners, 


6.—The refined literature of the 
Nara period was gradually develop- 
ed. 

From what has been said for some 
length, I believe the reader may 
learn what was the condition of 
Japanese cultwre in those ancient 
times. We may divide those times 
into two periods,—the period of 
employing Korean and Chinese 
teachers, and that of sending stu- 
dents to China. After these two 
periods, comes the period of the 
establishments of regular schools 
of different kinds. — The Kyodiku 
Jiron. 


Attoman’s Bepavtwent, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8. BUZZELL. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 


A GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL. 


(Continued.) 


Visiting the Christian Home. 


bile you surprised that we ask 
\ you to go with us to-day to 
visit and teach some of our Chris- 
tian women? You think we ought 
to spend all our time working for 
those who know nothing of Christ, 
and let those who have tasted of 
His love take care of themselves, 
and also work for others. I feel 
that way, too, sometimes about our 
Christian women in America and 
England, but never in Japan. 

There are two parts to the Great 
Commission. ‘* Preach the Gospel”’ 
is followed by ‘‘ teaching them to 
observe all things, whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” Most of 


these poor women must be taught 
how to live a Christian life after 
they have entered into it. _But few — 
of the older ones can read, and 
even those who can are not able to 
understand what they read. How- 
are they to know what there is in 
the Bible for them, unless we go 
and read it to them? And how can 
they understand it unless it is put 
into easy language for them? One 
of the Bible Women exclaimed from 
the fulness of her heart in a Bible 
lesson one day, when a new truth 
had suddenly appeared to her in 
all its beauty, ‘‘Ob, Sensei, why 
did you never tell us this before ?”’ 
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and in the next breath, ‘Ob, I 
wish I could tell it to all the dear 
sisters ; but could they understand 
it?” She had answered her own 
question, for only her teacher real- 
ized how many times that same 
blessed truth had been presented 
before this same worker until that 
day that the eyes of her understand- 
ing were opened to see it; but was 
not that teacher many times repaid 


when she saw the glory shine forth, 


from the eyes that looked into hers 
with such delight and joy that day ? 
That heart was better prepared to 
go out and teach her sisters of the 
love and blessings of Christ, even 
if she could not make them under- 
stand the truth that had thrilled her 
heart. We could hardly expect to 
go to’these homes, and teach the 
wonders of the Apocalypse, and yet 
it would be impossible to forget the 
look of rapturous love that trans- 
formed the face of one dear old 
woman one day when we _ talked 
about ‘‘the new name,” for she 
felt, she said, that she had a new 
relationship with Christ, a sweeter 
relationship than before, because he 
had a special name for her, the new 
name that he had given her, that 
no one else might use, for no one 
else could know it. She was one 
who had ‘‘come up through great 
tribulation, and who had washed 
her robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

Here is the home of a Christian 
woman, one whose husband is not a 
Christian. He has been-bed-ridden 
for three years, and she must work 
so hard, not only to care for him, 
but to earn the rice for herself and 
him and their one little boy. Can 
- we blame her if she does keep her 
little shop open on Sunday? Sure- 
ly we can say nothing to her as 
long as a rich brother of the same 
church, just down the street, keeps 
his cake store open on the Sabbath. 
At this home, the Bible Woman 


reads and explains a few verses from 
the twelfth of Hebrews, and we 
speak words of comfort and cheer. 
She is so glad that she exclaims, ‘“ I 
want to pray,’ and offers a prayer 
that cheers our hearts, for though 
she has not been able to attend a 
meeting at the church for many 
months, we can see that she is on 
intimate terms with her Lord. 

Our next call is on an old woman, 
already past her four-score years. 
The last time we called on her, she 
was quite ill, and was expecting to 
be with her Lord soon, but now 
she is able to be up and take care 
of herself. Poor old woman! It 
will be a happy thing for her to go 
home to be with Jesus, for no one 
wants her here. Her son ought to 
be her stay and support, of course, 
but he is not, does not care for her 
at all. Her one daughter has taken 
care of her for some time, but now 
she has gone away and left her, 
and to-day the old woman is alone 
in a little room, six feet by eighteen, 
not knowing how long she can stay 
there even, for if the rent of fifty 
sen a month is not soon paid she 
will be turned out, She has worked 
hard all her life, and is old and 
wrinkled and ‘‘ bent double,” just 
able to hobble around the little 
room, and cook her scanty meals. 
Here is her story. ‘‘ My daughter 
has sold all the things she had here, 
and has gone back to Yokohama. 
Of course, it is not her duty to take 
care of me, for she was given away 
to be daughter-in-law in another fami- 
ly long years ago, and even though 
she is a grandmother herself now, 
her duty is to that house and not 
to me. I have sent to let my son 
know how I am now, but have 
heard nothing from him yet, though 
he is in this city. If he does not 
come to-day, only the Lord can 
help me, for there is but rice enough 
for to-night. I have been telling 
the Lord about it all day, for He 
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is all I have. I am an old woman, 
but He gave me. this age, so He 
ought to take care of me. I have 
lived many years, and raised a son 
and daughter. I have grand-chil- 
dren and great-erandchildren, yet 
now there is only the Lord to*take 
care of me. But I trust Him.” 
We give her some of the Lord's 
precious promises, and pray with 
her, then leave with the promise 
to come again to-morrow and see 
whether anything has been heard 
from the son. If he does not come 
soon, the case must be reported to 
the authorities, and he compelled to 
support his mother. Such a thing 
is sometimes met with in Japan, 
as well as elsewhere, but it is not 
common. A true Japanese son 
would starve himself rather than 
let his parents suffer. An old wo- 
man who is considered a burden in 
the family is indeed to be pitied, 
for the Japanese teaching and spirit 
is to cherish carefully and tenderly 
the old mother, and to keep her 
long in the world to rejoice over 
the success of the children for whom 
she has given her strength and life. 
Only a few days ago one young 
woman, in speaking of her mother, 
said, ‘“She is not strong, and we 
fear she may not live long; but we 
are trying to keep her until my 
brother graduates from the College 
next year.” All the rest of the 
children are settled in life, and only 
this one is still fighting the battle 
with poverty for his education, and 
all long to have the mother see his 
victory. 

Telling of this old woman re- 
minds us of another one, who went 
to her rest a year ago. We used 
to wonder sometimes whether she 
really knew enough about Christ 
to be his follower, but again some- 
times we could see that Jesus was 
her one hope. Her favorite hymn 
was “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” She would sing with 


all her might, and would enjoy it 
herself, whether her hearers did or 
not. Dear old Naka! The Lord, 
who is so rich in mercy, knew that 
she did not know very much, and 
we have every hope that she joins 
in the heavenly chorus of ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy,” around the throne to- 
day. She did not attend church 
often, and she and her widowed 
daughter, with whom she lived, had 


.a fashion of moving, so that we did 


not know where they were much 
of the time. Once in a while the 
Bible Woman would report that 
she had found them, and we would 
visit them once or twice, then they 
would move again, and the story 
would be repeated. They were 
wretchedly poor, but by hard work 


succeeded in barely supporting 
themselves until the old woman 
was taken sick. She was ill for 


weeks and months before the release 
came. The daughter still went out 
to work, leaving her little girl to 
look after grandmother, until she 
became very weak so that she could 
not leave her. Your hearts would 
have ached could you have gone 
with us to see her then. ‘Three 
people, one an invalid, and all their 
furniture in a six by nine room, 
with a three by six closet, with 
one shelf half way up from the 
floor to the ceiling. The sick wo- 
man’s bed was under the shelf, in 
this closet. One of the sliding doors 
still stood in front of the closet, but 
the poor woman could look out aud 
get a view three feet square; and 
even that did not include any of 
out-doors. Can you imagine it? 
Do you wonder that we rejoiced 
when the soul that had been bound 
by heathenism and superstition for 
so many years, and then had learn- 
ed to trust Jesus and love his name, 
though so ignorant and poor and 
weak, was taken at last into his 
glorious presence, where she could 
see him and know him? ‘The last 
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time we saw her, only two days 
before she fell asleep, she kept 
saying. “I want to see Jesus.” 
“Tam just waiting to see Jesus.” 
Her daughter told us that she was 
talking all the time of ‘seeing 
Jesus.” Oh, sisters, do you dare 
to stop and question whether ‘‘ mis- 
sions pay” or not? Does it pay 
to leave home and loved ones, and 
go to regions beyond? Does it 
pay to give up the advantages and 
culture of one’s own country, the 
opportunities for intellectual and 
temporal advancement, and the so- 
ciety of kindred spirits, for the 
privilege of giving out to these 
famine-stricken ones? Does it pay 
to bury youth and life and early 
hopes and ambitions, to give heart 
and soul, might and strength, every 
moment of time, every power of 
heart and soul and body, to such 
work as this? Does it pay? Let 
the missionary answer, ‘‘ Yes, a 
thousand times, a million times, 
countless times it pays. For only one 
soul in a life time of labor it pays 
even now, and in the hereafter— 
who can tell the joy and rapture 
with which one of these saved ones 
may be greeted?” Will it pay you, 
‘dear sister, to give your sympathy, 
your prayers, your money to this 
work? ‘Try it and see. 

* But,’ you ask, “do none of 
these Christian women do Christian 
work? Do they never tell their 
friends and relatives of Christ?” 
Let me tell you just a few of the 
things of which we hear from time 
to time. We cannot tell what these 
women are doing in their home life, 
only as once in a while some report 
such as these happen to reach us. 
- One man came to an evangelist and 
asked to be taught Christianity, and 
also requested that a Bible Woman 
come to his home to teach his wife. 
On our asking the wife how they 
first knew of Christianity, she ans- 
wered that they lived neighbor to 


a Christian family for a few months, 
and what they saw and heard there 
led them to want know about Christ. 
We had often thought that that 
family did not know much about 
Christianity, but they lived some 
of it, surely, for others were influ- 
enced and helped by it. Another 
mah remarked one day to a friend, 
‘There must be something good in 
this Jesus religion, for my old mo- 
ther used to have so much trouble 
and worry, but since she has become 
a Christian she is always happy, and 
never anxious about anything, no 
matter what comes.” At another 
home, though the mother cannot 
even read, the Bible and Hymn- 
book are always in sight, and when 
visitors come, and ask what books 
they are, she tells all she knows 
about her belief. 

There is one woman who used 
to be an earnest Buddhist. At a 
certain temple where she used to 
worship, she often met a friend, 
and they would always have a 
chat together. After she became a 
Christian, she did not meet this 
friend for a long time, but one day, 
by chance, they came at the same 
time to another friend’s home. Im- 
mediately the Buddhist made in- 
quiry as to the reason her friend no 
longer came to the temple, a thing 
that seemed strange in one who had 
been so earnest in her worship. 
‘“‘Oh,” answered our sister, ‘‘I 
have found something better than 
that now. J have found some- 
thing that gives me peace and joy 
and life, and a hope of eternal 
happiness.” 

‘What is it?” 

‘‘T have found the true God, and 
I believe Jesus Christ now, and it 
is so much better than anything 
that I ever knew before, that I do 
pot want to carry offerings to the 
temple again. I have a God that 
is alive now.” id 

“Why, is the Jesus religion like 
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that ? 
it, too.’ 
Yes, these Christian women, even 
in their ignorance, are showing forth 
something of the beauty of Chris- 
tianity. ‘hey are telling it, , they 
ave living it, and the homes where 
Christianity has entered are very 
different from other homes. May 
the time soon come when all Tanah 
shall be a land of Christian homes. 


If so I should lke to know 


, 


(T'o be coneluded., ) 
We ” % ua 


Japan is a land of temples, grand, 
beautiful, costly temples, and per- 
haps I cannot do better in the letter 


than to tell you of some that J 
have seen. Wherever we go, in the 
cities, towns and villages, in the 


country and by the river side, in 
the valley and upon the mountain 
side, we see the temples and shrines, 
containing innumerable idols, some 
ugly and hideous, some beautiful 
indeed ; some in the shape of ani- 
mals, some that look like demons, 
some images of Buddha, (and these 
are numerous), images of the numer- 
ous other gods of Japan, and busts 
of men who have been brave war- 
riors, great rulers, lords or emperors, 
men who have lived as other men 
live; who died as other men die, 
but who have now become gods 
and are worshipped as such. Some 
of these temples cost millions of 
dollars, and are kept up at a great 
expense. ‘This money comes from 
the poor people who think they 
must give to these gods whom they 
do not worship because they ee 
them, but because they fear them. 
In these temples we see the beauti- 
ful lacquer, black, red and gold. 
Here we see the rare old paintings, 
the skillful carving and the massive 
architecture of hundreds of years 
ago, In the temple at Matsushima 
we saw treasures that’ were over a 
thousand years old, rich brocades, 
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ei old ‘ool articles of cloth- 
ing that had been worn by great 
men ages ago, various things that 
had been used by men who were 
now worshipped as gods. All these 
treasures are kept, carefully watched 
and guarded. We paid five sen 
a piece for the privilege of looking 
at them. ‘They are held as sacred 
things. Strange feelings stirred my 
heart as I looked at them and tried 
to think back a thousand years and 
imagine the people who used them. 
and then thought of the millions 
who have lived and died since then, 
lived and died ‘in the ignorance, 
darkness and superstition of hea- 
thenism. Japan is growing now. 
Since the light of Christianity first 
shed her beams into the Sunrise 
Kingdom, she has raade more pro- 
gress than she did in all the ages 
before. 

That you may have some idea of 
these temples, I will deseribe the 
one that we visited recently ab 
Shiogama, some twelve miles away, 
on the sea coast. Wherever we see 
a beautiful grove of trees on a hill- 
side, we are almost sure of finding a 
temple, for they seem to be built 
‘upon every high place”? and ‘ un- 
der every green tree,” so we can 
easily find our way to this temple 
by going to the large grove of 
beautiful trees which we see high 
up on the hillside. We mount 
about three hundred steps, on either 
side of which are large stone lan- 
terns in which candles ave lighted 
at night, Upon reaching the top, 
we pass between two huge iron 
pillars, over a broad stone pavement 
with great stone images of animals 
on either side; also on either side 
of the gate is a cage, large, with 


slats in the front. In one is the 
figure of a» man, in the other of a 
woman, ‘These are the servants 


of the god whose image is in the 
temple, the great Buddha. Beneath 
these cages are boxes in which offer- 


money are pub. 
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ings to these servants can be placed, 
Just as we enter the temple court, 
on either side is a magnificent bronze 
lantern given by a prominent Sendai 
merchant, and at the left is a large 


copper basin, like a baby’s bath 
tub, only larger. Going on a few 


yards, we stand in front of Shio- 
gama temple, built as a memorial 
to a great prince of long ago. In 
front of the temple is a very large 
box, with slats across the top, into 
which the offerings of rice and 
As we stand here, 
we watch the men and women, 
as they come to worship. Here is a 
woman with a bright-eyed little boy, 
She stops at a large water tank, just 
outside the gateway, and washes 
her hands and rinses out her mouth, 
then coming up to the box, throws 
in her offering of rice. On either 
side of the box is a bell. She pulls 
the rope of one and rings it to call 
the attention of the god. "hen she 
goes up the steps and kneels at the 


edge of the large room, the child 
kneeling by her side. She bows 
very low, claps her hands twice, 
murmurs the words of a prayer, 
again claps her hands and bows 
low, then rises and departs. At 
the other side of the room is the 


image of Buddha, but he was wrap- 
ped up in paper, so we could not 
see him. On the wall, all around 
him, are hung mirrors into which 
the worshiper gazes and beholds bis 
ugliness and then tells it to the 
image. HWverywhere, inside and 
olit, ave hanging strips of paper, 
of divers lengths and widths and 
colors, which have been brought 
us Offerings. Decorations and carv- 
ings are seen on every side. Back 
of the temple is a stable and there 
We went to see the divine horse, 
which is for the gods to ride. At 
that time the horse had not lain 
down for thirteen years. It was a 
little scrub of a black and white 
pony tied in a stall, with its tail 
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toward the manger; ropes around 
its body and fastened to the ceiling 
above, most effectually kept it from 
lying down, which I doubt not it 


often longed to do. At one side 
is another manger filled with the 
horse shoes, made of straw, such 


as many horses wear. ‘These shoes 
have been on the feet of this won- 
derful horse, and if we would take 
one and keep ib, putting two in ibs 
place, we would always be strong 
in our feet, so we were told. We 
did not try it. If the horse would 
live until it became old, then it 
would be taken to a small island 
w little way off, and let loose there, 
with liberty at last to lie down and 
die, But we heard yesterday, by 
a friend who was there the day be- 
fore, that the poor horse was sick 


and stretched out apparently dying. 
The attendants said that the gods 


did not need it to ride any more, 


and it had itself become a god, 
Now, another horse of the right 
color must be found and doomed 
to a standing posture. A black 
horse will not do, neither will «a 
white one, but it must be black and 
white, 


The yard or the temple court is 
entirely covered with smooth stones, 
averaging about the size of an egg, 
some larger, some smaller, If you 
bring a stone to put in its place, 
you may take one, and if you keep 
if in your houge, all that you do will 
prosper. If a child takes one home 
it will bring him a beautiful dream, 

he eyes of some of the ugly 
images in the yard were rubbed 
almost away, 60 many people with 
sore eyes had tried to get the virtue 
of healing from them, as it was said 
that if you would rub your finger 
over the stone eyes and then over 
your own, it would surely cure 
them, And yet, blind people by 
the dozen, walk the streets of Shio- 
gama, This temple is only one 
of hundreds and hundreds, where 
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thousands upon thousands of people 
are wending their way to-day, offer- 
ing up their sacrifices to the images 


God of merey and truth. Thank 
God that you belong to a happier 
land, that you know of the Savior 


made by human hands, with no | of men. 


knowledge of the one true loving 


Atrolirs Ht. ©. B. WD. 


Conducted by Mrs. Corontyn E. Davipson. 


MOTTO; “ For God and Home and Every Land.” 

PLEDGE: “TI hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 

beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that I will employ all proper means to discourage 

the use of, and traffic in, the same.” 
To unify the methods of woman’s temperance work the world over. 

Bapcu: ‘A knot of white ribbon. 

Hour ov Prayer: Noon. 

MetHops: Agitate, Educate, Organize. 

Departments: Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 

Tuer Potyexior Peririon has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 
fifty countries.. It asks for the outlawing of the alcohol and opium trade and the system of 
legalized vice. The chief auxiliaries of the W. C. T. U. are the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


OBJECT : 


“Home protection is the key word of woman’s work. 
Manufacturers seek the tariff for the purposes of protection 
to industries, adult and infant; trades unions are founded to 
protect the wage earners from the aggression of capital, and 
corporations and monopolies, to protect from the encroach- 
ment of competition; but ten thousand groups of loyalheart- 
ed mothers and wives, sisters and daughters have been 
formed for the purpose of acting in an organized capacity 
as protectors of their homes, as guardians for innocent 
childhood and tempted youth. For this cause ‘there are 
bands of white ribbon around the world.’ ’’— 

Frances E. Willard. 


Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF JAPAN. 


HE sixth annual convention of 
the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Japan, met on 
April 3rd and 4th, at the Kudan M. 
HK. Church, Tokyo. 
The convention was called to order 
at 10 A. M. on Monday, by the 


President, Mrs. Yajima, who then 
read the crusade Psalm, No. 146, 
after which Mrs. Large led in prayer. 
Then followed the President’s address, 
roll-call by the secretary, and reports 
of Treasurer and Delegates. These 
delegates, coming from various parts 
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of Japan, told of increasing interest 
of the women in the work of the W. 
C. T. U. Time for noontide prayer 
came before the Superintendents of 
Departments could report, so the 
hearing of these was postponed until 
the following day and the morning 
session closed with a hymn and silent 
prayer. 

The Monday afternoon session was 
first devoted to listening to addresses 


of welcome from representatives of | 


Ushioda | 


various societies. Mrs. 
spoke for the Tokyo W. C. T. U.; 
Hon. Taro Ando, for the Tokyo 
‘Temperance Society ; Mr. Yoshida, 
for the Christian churches ; and Miss 
Okuno, for the ‘‘ King’s Daughters.” 
Miss Okuno closed her short report 
with the following original poem :— 


Kuni no tame 
Tsukusu kokoro no 
Iroka koso, 
Tsuki yuki hana ni 
Masaru nari kere. 


Sama zama D1 
Nioeru hana wo 

Kakute-kyo, 
Onaji sono ni 

Miruzo tanoshiki. 


After a solo sung very sweetly by 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Miss Mitani brought 
the greetings of the Y. W.C. T. U. 
in the form of an original poem. 

Mr. Hara spoke, representing the 
Discharged Prisoners Relief Society, 


in which it is well known he has so | 
over whom she has an influence, 


deep an interest; and Rev. Mr. 
Leavitt gave a word of welcome and 
encouragement, as representing the 
Missionary Societies. Letters were 
read from Misses Denton and Parrish, 
after which Mrs. Gauntlett fovored 
the audience with another vocal solo. 
Addresses were then given by Rey. 
Mr. Milliken and by Hon. Taro 
Ando, 

Mr. Milliken said he had just been 
reading the life of Miss Willard, and 
he was especially struck by the fact, 


| 


| prevent its use. 
use it herself; she can try to persuade 


that in the beginning of her career 
in the temperance work, she refused 
the position of Lady Principal of an 
elegant school for young ladies, with 
a salary of $2,400, and such duties as 
she might choose, and instead, took 
the Presidency of the Chicago branch 
of the W. C. T. U., with no salary, 
and a constant round of duties in 
public halland railway car, mingling 
with the dregs of saloons and gam- 
bling house and haunts of shame. 
“Such an example’’ said Mr. Milli- 
ken, ‘should be an inspiration to 
every woman to do her best to further 


_ this same temperance cause.” 


Mr. Ando said that many had the 
idea that men should work for the 
suppression of the use of alcohol, but 
that women should spend their time 


/ in same other of the many branches 


pertaining to temperance, but this 


| wasa mistake. Women are especial- 
_ ly interested in the subject of the use 


of wine. While there are less women 
than men who drink wine to excess, 
the women are in the end the greater 
sufferers, and therefore should all 
the more, do all in their power to 
She can refuse to 


her busband not to use it at home; 
she can teach her children that wine 
is harmful; she can join others in 
petitioning the government to require 
Scientific Instruction in regard to 
the harmfulness of alcohol, to be 
taught in the public schools; she 
can do her best to persuade those 


that drinking wine often leads to 
crime and sin, and it is her duty to 
work earnestly to save the nation 
from the power. of strong drink. 
The audience listened with earnest 
attention to the addresses and gather- 
ed much that was _ instructive 
and interesting from the words of 
both gentlemen. The general re- 
presentative character of the audience 
at this session was very encouraging 
to all Temperance workers. 
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Mrs. Large consented to preside 
at the Monday evening meeting, in 
place of Mrs. Yajima, the Presideut, 
who was slightly indisposed. Owing 
to the heavy fall of rain in the early 
evening, the number present was 
smaller than in the afternoon, but 
all who attended the meeting, most 
heartily enjoyed the addresses deliver- 
ed by Rev. M. Kobayashi and by 
Mr. K. Ito. 

Mr. Kobayashi said that the Japan- 
ese were paying great attention to 
the making and enforcing of laws at 
present and they had succeeded in a 
good degree in preventing crime and 
promoting order as far as outward 
appearance goes, but the heart of 
the nation was not yet right. Japan- 
ese law had given great liberty to 
men, while practically withholding 
it from women, the law, in some 
cases being even oppressive instead 
of a protection to her. It was the 
business of the members of the W. 
C. T. U. to try to improve the heart 
of the nation, and to benefit them- 
selves by seeking to get better laws 
made, laws that would, at least, be 
just to them as women. He went 
on to say that men are not usu- 
ally good housekeepers. It is well 
known that while a man may keep 
the middle of his floor clean, he will 
rarely look for dust in the corners, 
and still more rarely, have a regular 
housecleaning, and so he needs the 
presence of a woman to keep the 
house in order. In the same way, 
the assistance of women is needed 
in purifying this country from its 
wickedness and impurity. 

Mr. Ito gave a racy’ address, full 
of interest from the beginning to the 
end. He said that each nation had 
some distinguishing characteristic, 
and he gave some amusing ex- 
periences of his own, while in Amer- 
ica, relating how he had_ been 
troubled by the inquisitiveness of 
certain Americans as to whether 
Japan had this or that or the other 


thing now possessed by the United 
States, until in disgust he said, ‘‘ Yes, 
we have every thing in Japan that 
you have here except three things; 
we have no President, we have no 
Pullman cars and our women do not 
wear bloomers.’ But leaving this 
side of the question, he went on to 
say that Japan was also noted the 
wide world over, and it was on 
account of certain kinds of vice that 
were still unsuppressed in the land. 
Japan, in the past, like many other 
nations, bad been guilty of allowing 
certain vices to go unchecked, and 
now when she had suddenly come 
into civilization, these stains on her 
national character still remained. 
Had she been opened to civilization 
more gradually, her prevailing sins 
might have been gradually conquer- 
ed, but now they stand out before 
the world with great distinctness, 
and the people of Japan have a great 
work before them to bring about a 
better state of things. During the 
evening, the audience had _ the 
pleasure of listening to vocal music 
by Miss Cranston and by the male 
Quartette—Messrs. Miller, Howard, 
Fisher and Coates. After the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem by the 
audience, the exercises of the evening 
closed with the benediction pro- 
nounced by Rev. Mr. Ukai. 

The Tuesday morning session was 
devoted to hearing reports of Superin- 
tendents of Departments, postponed 
from the previous day, election of 
officers and miscellaneous business. 
Mrs, Yajima was re-elected President 
of the Nat. W. C. T. U. of Japan, 
and three foreign ladies appointed 
members of the advisory committee. 
The hearty applause which followed 
the announcement of the re-election 
of Mrs. Yajima to the office of Pre- 
sident, showed appreciation of her 
value as a worker in that, position, 

After this a few incidents occurr- 
ing during his two months trip 
through the south of Japan were 
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given by Mr. Miyama, who is re- 
gularly employed in _ travelling 
through the country, giving addresses 
on the subject of Temperance where- 
ever he is requested to do so. At 
one of his meetings he noticed an 
aged man sitting in front of him who 
listened very attentively. The next 
morning, before breakfast, the hotel 
keeper came to Mr. Miyama’s room, 
and told him that the richest man 
in the village wished to see him, and 
begged him not to speak too hard 
things to him for he was a brewer. 
The visitor proved to be the old 
man noticed the previous evening ; 
he was in trouble and came seeking 
help. His oldest son had charge of 
his business, but the second son was 
bad and a great grief to him, while 
the youngest son was a drunkard. 
This son had been present at the 
meeting the night before and the 
father hoped to see him sign the 
pledge, but he would not do so. 
Now he had come to ask Mr. Miyama 
to visit the son and talk to him. 
When spoken to, the young man 
owned that there were times when 
he wished to leave liquor alone, but 
he was unable to do so. After point- 
ing him to Christ for strength to 
overcome, he prayed with him, then 
extending bis right hand, he asked 
the young man to give him his right 
hand and promise before God, to 
never drink again. One half hour 
passed before the young man yielded 
and while they again bowed in 
prayer, the father and mother, who 
had been waiting in the next room, 
came in with their faces wet with 
tears of joy. Turning to them, Mr. 
Miyama said; ‘‘ You have been the 
cause of your own sorrow, and how 
many more homes have you made 
sorrowful? You have wealth—how 
many homes have you made poor ?”’ 
Before Mr. Miyama. left, the old 
man promised that the business 
should be given up. © 

A pleasant social meeting in the 


| get >in.” 


afternoon brought to a close the 
sixth Annual Convention of the Nat. 
Wir G. To, . 

The increase in membership of 
this society during the year has been 
six hundred and thirty-four, and 
many other encouraging items 
brought out in addresses and reports 
show that the work done during the 
year through its various Departments 
has not been in vain, and also point 
to more and better results in the 
near future. 

A glance at the report of Mr, 
Miyama’s trip to Kyushu in February 
and March shows that he visited 
Toyohashi, Hiroshima, Wakamatsu, 
Saga, Fukuoka, Kumamoto, Kago- 
shima, Nagasaki, Shimonoseki and 
Kobe. As he went from place to 
place, he held meetings in churches 
of various denominations and in 
school buildings ; in Shimonoseki he 
spoke at a mass meeting in a large 
theatre and on the following evening 
at another mass meeting in the 
largest temple in the city, meetings 
of this trip were usually well attend- 
ed and in many places, the attend- 
ance was large, but in this last meet- 
ing in Teifukiji in Shimonoseki, to 
quote ‘Mr. Miyama’s own words, 
“The temple was packed full of 
people from the very opening of the 
meeting, hundreds not being able to 
One Branch of the Nat, 
Temperance League, one Y. W. C, 
T. U. and «several W. Catia: 
societies were organized in the two 
months. Upwards of one hundred 
and fifty persons signed the pledge 
through Mr. Miyama’s efforts, and 
churches and Temperance societies 
were stimulated to greater activi- 
ty. 
In 1895, a subscription was started 
among the foreign ladies in Japan, 
aud over yen 1200. was raised 
towards obtaining a permanent place 
in which to carry on the Rescue 
work. Last year the For. Aux. W. 
C. T. U. were able to appropriate 
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a very practical manner, 
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over yen 600. for the Florence | whether such a restriction was im- 
Crittenden Home. posed in any country, and he de- 

Endowment Papers for the | nounced the idea as bigoted, small- 


Florence Crittenden Home here have 
been received. They were signed 
and attested at the Japanese Lega- 
tion in Washington D. C. and as 
soon as the necessary steps can be 
taken here, the accompanying money 
will be available for use in establish- 
ing a permanent Florence Crittenden 
Home in Japan. 

This will be the first venture of 
the Florence Crittenden Mission in 
foreign lands. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


ae question of foreigners in Japan- 

ese education is on the tapis in 
There has 
been submitted by the Department 
of Education tothe High Educational 
Jouncil now in session, a set of pro- 
posals which are intended to form 
the basis of legislation, if approved 
by the Council. Among these pro- 
posals some have obvious reference 
to the contingency of foreigners tak- 
ing part in education, and others are 
independently interesting. We have 
already alluded to one of the  pro- 
posals, namely, that no person not 
conversant with the Japanese lan- 
guage shall be permitted to become 
a teacher in a private school, unless 
the instruction is to be given in some 
special subject. When this proposal 
came before the Couneil for discuss- 
ion, Mr. Hozumi moved that.a 
further qualification be imposed, 
namely five years’ previous residence 
in Japau, but the motion was reject- 
ed. Dr. Kumamoto then moved that 
a clause be inserted disqualifying all 
foreigners as founders of private 
schools in Japan, This suggestion 
seems to have been prompted by the 
Doshisha affair and the incidents 
growing out ofit. Mr. Ebara Soroku 
strongly opposed it. He asked 


minded, and contemptible, [Happily 
the Council rejected the motion. 

Then followed the discussion of the 
Department’s 9tb proposal, namely, 
that any person establishing a priva te 
school must have a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. Mr. Hozumi moved that 
this be amended so as to make the 
restriction apply to the principal of 
a school, not to its founder, but, 
strange to say, the Council rejected 
the amendment and adopted the 
original proposal. The object of 
such a law is quite obscure to or- 
dinary minds. Looking at the ques- 
tion as outsiders, we observe that 
nothing is more conspicuously lack- 
ing in Japan at present than private 
enterprise in the field of education. 
In Hurope and America munificent 
contributions are made every year by 
private individuals for the endow- 
ment or equipment of colleges and 
schools. In Japan there is com- 
paratively little evidence of such a 
spirit. Count Okuma and Mr. Fuku- 
zawa are conspicuous exceptions, 
and of late the action of Mr, Okura 
Kihachiro set an example which 
might have borne fruit. But now 
we have the High Educational 
Jouncil, and apparently the Depart- 
ment of Kdueation also, stepping in 
to check any repetition of these 
public-spirited acts. What con- 
ceivable reason is there to require 
that the founder of a private school 
must be qualified to discharge the 
duties of a teacher? Founders of 
schools are generally men of wealth 
who have not the remotest intention 
of undertaking pedagogic functions, 
‘They merely give their money, and 
leave the teaching to others, If this 
proposal is to be inter preted accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of language, 
it must be described as one of the 
most. mischievous and _ ill-advised 
measures ever conceived, 
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The Council was then asked to 
consider a proposal with reference to 
the qualifications of teachers in 
private schools, kindergartens, schools 
for the deaf and dumb, &c. Its gist 
was that any teacher, not duly pro- 
vided with a certificate of ¢com- 
petence, must furnish proof of his 
scholastic ability (gakwryoku) and of 
his good conduct (hinko) to the 
Governor of the Prefecture were his 
duty lies, or to the Minister of 
Education. Presumably such a re- 
gulation is considered necessary in 
Japan. At all events it was passed 
by the Council, though to us it looks 
like very grandmotherly legislation. 
The standard of qualification for 
elementary school teachers in Japan 
is so low that to have satisfied it 
constitutes no guarantee of pedagogic 
competence, 

The most interesting and import- 
ant proposal of all related to religion 
in education. It ran thus :— 

In elementary schools, middle 
schools, high schools, and all other 
schools whose curricula are fixed by 
law, as well as in schools which enjoy 
special privileges from the govern- 
ment, no religious instruction must 
be given, nor must any religious ex- 
ercises be performed. 

Mr. Ebara Soroku denounced this 
proposal in strong terms, and was 
strenuously supported by Mr. Kama- 
da of the Keio-Gyuku. Both gentle- 
men argued that such a veto was the 
worst kind of bigotry, and must have 
the effect of destroying national 
morality. Mr. Ebara is reported to 
have contended that religion is ab- 
solutely essential to the lower orders 
of the population; a strange argu- 
ment, much more objectionable for 
the sake of what it implies than 
commendable for what it advocates, 
However, Mr. Ebara’s speech would 
probably read differently if we lad 
it in full. In spite of the resolute 
opposition offered by these two 
distinguished publicists, the Council 


adopted the proposal as it stood, and 
there is therefore much reason to 
fear that it may ultimately be em- 
bodied in the laws of the land. If 
so, it will be the very worst piece of 
legislation ever adopted by Japan. 
Our readers will perceive that the 
gravamen of the proposal is contain- 
edin the words ‘‘ as well as in schools 
which enjoy special privileges from 
the Government” (seifu no tokken 
wo yetaru gakko). That refers to 
private schools which, although not 
in receipt of any aid from the State, 
conform their curricula to the official- 
ly prescribed standards of public 
schools, and are consequently placed 


.on the same footing as the latter in 


respect of exemption from con- 
scription.. To put the matter succinct- 
ly and concretely, a law embodying 
the above restriction would make 
this declaration to Japanese pa- 
rents :—‘‘ You must choose one of 
two courses. Hither banish religion 
altogether from. the education of 
your children, and by so doing secure 
for them exemption from conscription 
until they have completed their 
studies and reached the age of 27; 
or include religious instruction in 
their education and thus expose 
them to the risk of being drafted into 
the ranks of the Army at 20 years of 
age.’ Is it possible to conceive a 
more terrible alternative? Fancy a 
conscientious father who believes in 
God, in a future state of existence, 
and in an eternity of happiness or 
misery—fancy such a father having 
to purchase his child’s exemption 
from military service by raling religi- 
ous instruction out of his life! It is 
perfectly right and proper that religi- 
ous teaching and religious exercises 
should be forbidden in schools which 
are supported, partially or wholly, 
by the proceeds of general taxation, 
That is an essential result of the 
principle of freedom of conscience. 
No man should be obliged to contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of a school 
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where a creed is taught that he 
does not himself embrace. But the 
schools in question are private 
schools; schools which receive no 
manner of State aid, but which, in 
virtue of their pedagogic standard, 
are entitled to rank at least as high 
as public schools. bus the announce- 
ment which the Department of 
Education and the High Educational 
Council contemplate making to the 
nation is, ‘‘ You shall banish religion 
from the school life of your children 
or pay the penalty of exposing them 
to conscription. You are not only 
required to pay taxes for the support 
of schools where religion in every 
form is nominally tabooed”’ (uomi- 
nally, not really, as we shall presently 
show), ‘but you are also forbidden 
to establish private schools of your 
own where your children may be 
taught the faith you cherish, for 
if you establish such schools we 
shall take your sons away when 
they reach the age of 20, and 
make them serve as conscripts.” 
There is only one name for such 
legislation. It is semi-barbarous. 
The men who drafted the proposal 
and the men who voted for it stand 
on precisely the same plane of civiliza- 
tion as did the Inquisitors of Spain. 
Few parents possessing any earnest 
convictions would not prefer to be 
laid on the rack rather than to see 
religious influences banished from 
their children’s lives. 

That is the moral side of the argu- 
ment. Japan may rest assured that 
if she adopts this step, she will be 
hopelessly degraded in the eyes of 
the civilized world. The finger of 
scorn and pity will be pointed at her 
as a vation ef narrowminded bigots, 
‘three hundred years behind the time 
of which she claims to stand abreast. 

It seems almost a sacrilege to 
add anything to the broad, moral 
condemnation of this cruel legisla- 
tion, but we observe with astonish- 
ment that its palpably unconstitu- 


tional character is not denounced by 
any of its numerous Japanese cri- 
tics—and happily they are numerous. 
Yet, beyond question, it is a gross 
violation of the Constitution. The 
28th article of the latter says :— 
Japanese subjects shall, within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order, 
and not antagonistic to their duties 
as subjects, enjoy freedom of reli- 
gious belief.’”’ How can it be pretend- 
ed for amomeut that a father enjoys 
freedom of religious belief when he 
is forbidden to have any religious 
instruction given to his children 
except at the cost of letting them 
be drafted into the ranks of the 
Army? Freedom of religious belief 
hampered by snch a condition is a 
mere farce. It is perfectly well 
known who ave the Japanese educa- 
tionists responsible for this monstrous 
legislation. They are the so-called 
Daigaku-ha (University Section), as 
opposed to the Meikei-ha (High 
Normal School Section) and the 


~Mombu-ha (Educational Department 


Section). They are the men whose 
shibboleths are chiw-kun aikoku-shin 
(loyalty and patriotism) and kokuswe 
hoson (eclectic nationalism). At the 
head of all the qualities essential 
to. a good subject they ostentatiously 
place ‘‘loyalty.”” Where is their 
own “loyalty?” What respect can 
they have for an HKmperor whose 
Constitution they thus trample under 
foot? Do they expect to educate a 
sentiment of loyalty among the youth 
of the nation when they, the elders, 
set the example of flagrantly violat- 
ing their Sovereign’s most solemn 
ordinances ? 

Of course we well understand that 
this project is directed chiefly against 
Christianity. Buddhism is at present 
moribund. It has a huge body of 
priests; it has magnificent temples, 
and it levies enormous sums from 
the people for its support; but it 
grossly neglects the first function of 
religion, namely, the cultivation of a 
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high moral standard among the 
young people of the land. A creed 
which has no place in the hearts of 
the nation’s children is a creed with 
one foot in the grave. Very different 
were the Buddhists of former times ; 
the men who made Japan’s civiliza- 
tion. Education was practically in 
their hands. The school was a part 
of the temple; the priest was the 
village pedagogue. The statesmen 
who planned the Restoration of 1867 
were great in many ways, but they 
made one stupendous error: they 
drove the priesthood out of the 
sphere of education and they provid- 
ed nothing to fill the moral vacuum 
thus created. As for the priests, 
they tamely accepted the situation. 
They failed to see that the dis- 
establishment of their creed and the 
confiscation of their revenues were 
mere pin-pricks compared with the 
deep stab their religion received 
when it was banished from the child 
life of the nation. They have never 
made any attempt to recover their 
old position, and their apathy 
amounts to a public confession that 
no Buddhist parent need believe 
sufficiently in Buddhism to include 
its doctrines, its precepts, and _ its 
Service in the education of his 
children. Buddhism receives no 
new hurt from this uncivilized and 
disloyal legislation for which the 
Department of Education and the 
High Council of Education are pre- 
pared to be responsible, since 
Buddhisin has already consented to 
be eliminated from the schools and 
ig quite content to purchase military 
exemption by self effacement, As 
for Shinto, it has no part in the 
discussion. It is a cult, not a creed. 
Its sphere is in the cemetery not in 
the life of the people. But the 
Christians believe that children 
should be brought up in the path of 
Christianity. They have established 
schools for that purpose, and they 
would rather suffer any material 


sacrifice than be compelled to make 
no provision for the moral education 
of their sons. It is against the 
Christian then, that this legislation 
is directed. The leaders of the 
“University Section” believe that 
Christianity can not exist side+ by 
side with loyalty and patriotism. 
They have set up a religion of their 
own ; a religion based on the heaven- 
ly ancestry of their sovereigns and 
the divine origin of their land. They 
have an indisputable right to that 
religion. If they sincerely believe 
in it, they are just as much entitled 
to profess it and to preach it as the 
followers of the Nazarene are to 
assert his godhead and to proclaim 
his gospel. But they have no manner 
of right to make it the compulsory 
religion of the schools, public and 
private, to the exclusion of all other 
creeds. That, however, is precisely 
what they are doing. They have 
taken steps that their own doctrine 
shall be taught in the schools under 
the «gis of a law which professes to 
interdict all religious instruction. 
Thus they violate the HEmperor’s 
Constitution while professing to 
make loyalty the principle of their 
lives; they violate the laws which 
they have themselves framed, and 
they reduce their country to the low 
level of medizeval intolerance. It is 
a sorry spectacle for the friends of | 
Japan to have to witness, and we 
observe with the sincerest satisfac- 
tion that not one leading journal in 
the country endorses such  pro- 
cedure.—Japan Mail. 


JAPAN AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


eae ae fact that the Higher 
Educational Council adopted 
an article on the 22nd instant 
according to which all religious 
instruction and worship is to be 
absolutely excluded from all schools, 


sa 
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public and private, having in any 
way any recognition from the Govern- 
ment, makes it expedient to touch 
upon the educational policy of the 
country in its bearing on religion. 

_ A study of educational policy in 
respect to religion as pursued by 
prominent nations, seems to warrant 
the following statements :— 

A—.Tu Europe the State interferes 
with religion in its favour. This 
is acknowledged for England. In 
Germany this is even more en- 
phatically true. Religious instruc- 
tion is imparted daily, it is obliga- 
tory in public and private schools 
and even where instruction is given 
in families, and through all grades 
from the beginning up to entrance 
into the university or technical 
schools. Religious instruction holds 
the first place in every curriculum 
and receives the most careful atten- 


tion from educational autlrorities 
and teachers alike. The writer 
knows whereof he speaks from 


careful and thorough personal in- 
vestigation and can produce proof on 
this subject. Every intelligent per- 
son, however, can readily convince 
himself of this fact if he does not 
know it yet. Emphasis is put here 
on this fact inasmuch as the Higher 
Educational Council, in its late 
discussion which led to the recom- 
-mendation to abolish all religious 
instruction from schools, claimed 
Germany as a precedent for such 
action. The precedent is emphatic- 
ally on the opposite side. In Japan, 
where the tendency of the people is 
toward English ideals, and where 
the ambition of the Government is 
set on German ideals, it would seem 
strange not to pay heed to this vital 
element in the moral training of 
both these nations. This element 


extends also into the naval and 
military training of both these 
nations foremost in everything, 


including a lofty ideal of patriotism 
and loyalty, while in England even 


the merchant marine is not exempt 
from religious services. In France, 
too, provision is made by the 
Government: not only is the clergy 
(Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish) 
supported by the State, but also one 
day a week outside of Sunday is 
allowed for religious instruction for 
all pupils of Government schools. 
The privilege thus accorded and 
publicly fostered is to be noted. ‘T'o 
construe the fact that on other 
school days only secular instruction 
is to be imparted as a prohibition of 
religious instruction in its schools 


would be an argument singularly 
absurd,—would in fact miss the 
whole point. Yet as such it was 


construed in the question recently 
before the Higher Educational Coun- 
cil. Even if this Council could rely 
upon France as a precedent (which 
it can not), France with its false 
nationalism culminating but recently 
in a Dreyfus case, would be no 
ideal. 

B.—In the United States the 
policy of non-interference is the one 
that prevails with the Government 
at large. ‘The few cases of local 
conduct to the contrary, only prove 
this general rule; they are only 
exceptions arising from a mistaken 
interpretation or application, men at 
times trying to stand up so straight 
as to lean backwards. 

C.—There is still another policy 
on this question conceivable, viz. 
that of interference against all 
religion, making a State’s policy not 
simply non-religious, 2.¢., judiciously 
endeavouring to abstain from all 
interference, but anti-religious or 
atheistic, —putting the State in the 
attitude of a persecutor of religion, 
an attitude attempted by the French 
Reign of Terror a century ago. Of 
all modern countries; Japan seems 
to be the only one that is essaying 
this policy. Ifthe recommendations 
adopted by the Higher Hducational 
Council should become law, Japan 
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would seem to proceed on this policy 
of educational interference against 
religion, with a vengeance. From 
what has been said above, it will be 
seen that if she thinks she may 


quote France or even Germany as a 


precedent (as is reported), she” is 
greatly mistaken as to both fact and 
inference. There is no such _ pre- 
cedent in the present educational 
policy of the leading nations, and it 
would be difficult to find any in 
history outside of the Reign of 
‘Terror. 

There are 
policies :— 

1. What we may call interference 
in favour of religion, or the general 
Kuropean policy, with variation as 
to detail. 

2. The United States 
non-interference. 

3. The Japanese policy (as advo- 
cated at least)—interference antago- 
nistic to religion. 

Now in studying what history has 
to say on the motive principle in 
national morality, it seems beyond 
the cavil of a doubt that the 
following position is true, viz., in all 
nations the real motive power 
making for the- morality. of the 
people in general has been a religious 
one. A religious sanction has been 
the only one ever found equal to the 
stupendous task of a nation’s moral 
training. True, individuals have 
often claimed exemption, but (1) 
their claim has extended no farther 
than as individuals, and (2) their 
environments have wielded a power- 
ful influence undetected by them- 
selves, perhaps, while their very 
antagonism has been deeply rocted 
in ‘and determined by the very 
religion they antagonize. 

These theses may therefore be fitly 
proposed here :— 

1. Japan is not likely to exempt 
itself at this juncture from this great 
law of history. It would not be 
profundity, but likely the very 


thus in brief three 


policy— 


opposite, to claim that religion is not 
to be the deep spring of action for a 
moral basis adequate to the great 
needs of Japan. 

2. Japan’s morals are confessedly 
weakening, if the testimony of keen 
and competent observers is to be 
admitted. Morality is losing its 
grip upon the people, and especially 
upon the young men. ‘‘ The rising 
generation is devoid of the moral 
instruction that will give it tone and 
pure character. The present at- 
tempts to teach morality are without 
heart and without effect.” Not even 
a noble and sufficient intellectual 
ideal is aimed at, while the affections 
and the will are left almost totally 
famished. ‘The old~ forms and 
principles are proving themselves 
inadequate to control or even to 
seriously influence the modern mind 
of Japan, while on the other hand 
the temptations to immorality and 
self indulgence under the influx of a 
material civilization are growing 
apace. So prominent an authority 
as Count Okuma is reported to have 
recently asserted that only a religious 
basis could secure the moral fibres 
which modern Japan needs. 

3. Japan’s need for its youth is 
therefore not to deprive them of all 
religious instruction and influence, 
or to shield them in ignorance from 
a basis which history has uniformly 
proved to be the well-spring of life’ 
for the morality of nations, even for 


‘its own in the past. 


4. Japan in its educational policy 
is therefore emphatically not called 
on to interfere against religion. Its 
proper policy may be that of non- 
interference if there be a real con- 
stitutional or practical difficulty in 
adopting what is above termed the 
general Kuropean. policy. 

5. It can also be. abundantly 
shown that, from a purely educa- 
tional standpoint, the youth of Japan 
should not be kept in ignorance 
of the religious sphere. History, 
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philosophy, literature, and science 
all demand that intelligent young 
men be not ignorant in this one 
subject alone. 

6. Japan’s constitution proclaims 
the principle of religious liberty : 
This principle must at the very least 
guarantee the government against 
interference antagonistic or detri- 
mental to unoffending religion. If 
the European policy is unadvisable 
it can only warrant a policy of 
non-interference akin to that of the 
United States. 

7. If Japan desires to sail along 
smoothly in the International Ocean 
her: policy on this question ought 
not to thus diametrically distinguish 
itself from the chief voyagers in that 
same ocean. On the contrary her 
policy would seem to be dictated by 
the practice of these other voyagers. 
Japan is perhaps for well-known 
reasons peculiary liable to clashing 
interests if she should attempt to 
pursue such a course. Conformity 
to the standards of the nations with 
whom she is so soon to rank on a 
plane of equality, rather than an 
illiberal course likely to handicap 
her, would seem to be a_ safe 
principle of educational statesman- 
ship, as it is in other spheres. 
Interference against all religion in 
schools is opposed to the policy of 
all other nations 

It is not proper perhaps to advert 
here to some possible vested in- 
terests that Japan would reasonable 
prefer to protect, 

In conclusion, it may be asked,— 
why should Japan adopt this policy 
so opposed to the policies of the rest 
of the civilized world? That educa- 
tion of its youth in patriotism and 
loyalty, demands this is certainly an 
exploded and extravagant fancy. 
Are there deep reasons of state for 
doing so? Ifso, why are they not 
disclosed? Does history give a 
warrant for such interference? Is 
such interference in perfect accord 


with the privilege of religious liberty 
guaranteed by the constitution? Is 
it to the highest moral interest of 
the nation to debar its youth 
the formative period of life during 
under pain of very serious disability 
from all training in the deeper life 
springs of morality? Is it, to say 
the least, proper to put private 
schools under such disabilities as 
proposed, when their only sin is that 
they. believe in religion strongly 
enough to act upon it ?—this being 
their only crime for which this 
penalty is to be visited upon them, 
Can Japan afford thus to despite the 
convictions or at least the policies of 
the rest of the world, now that she 
is reaching the goal of her aspiration 
to sit as full equal at the council 
board of the nations? Will she 
willingly handicap herself by a spirit 
of illiberality at this juncture? In 
this question, 1n which many foreign- 
ers (very many in other lands) feel 
is bound up so deeply the moral 
weal or woe of Japan, can Japan 
deliberately afford to foster a policy 
that deprives her rising generation 
of any moral training worthy of the 
name? We will let the philosophy 
of history speak here rather than 
the vagaries of a few speculative 
sentiments so cheap and current in 
these days of superficial materialism 
and agnosticism. Will such a step 
enhance the reputation of Japan for 
judicial fairness in the eyes of foreign 
nations at this time when the 
treaties are to put their nationals on 
a par with a nation that would 
antagonize all religious sanctions of 
morality to such an extent as to 
deem these worthy of severe exclu- 
sion from the training of its school 
population ? 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I 
am very respectfully.—Japan Mail. : 


H. M. Lanpis. 
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NOTES. 


Amone@ one hundred and one schol- 
ars and experts upon whom the title 
of doctor was conferred some time ago, 
seven are Christians. Profs. Nitobe and 
Miyabe are among the seven.—F’..'S. 

ae ae 


The Jimmin states that Prof. Ladd 
has granted the request of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, to deliver a course 
of lectures on psychology and philoso- 
phy in the University. He will come 
to Japan in the near future. 

* * * * 


The Yorodzu Choho states that 
there are now, 1,888 students and 
177 professors in the Tokyo Imperial 
University ; 684 students and 71 pro- 
fessors in the Peers’ School; 860 
students and 36 teachers fe the 
Peeresses’ School; and 132 students 
and 23 teachers in the Higher Female 
Normal School. 

* * * * 


With the June Number of The 
Japan Evangelist the present Editor 
and Publisher will lay down his 
burden of magazine work. Prof. E. 
W. Clement will become Hditor, and 
Rev. H. Topping will assume the 
duties of Manager and Publisher. 
In the next issue we shall have more 
to say about these matters —EHd. J. E. 

* * * * 


The Kobe United Lecture Meeting 
was held during three days, beginning 
on the 24th of March. Almost all the 
churches of the different denomina- 
tions in Kobe participated in the work. 
Some eight hundred people attended 
every meeting and listened to such 
able speakers as Revs. Miyagawa, Yebi- 
na, Oshikawa and others.—The Gokyo. 


* * %* * 


According to statistics prepared by 
the recent nenkwai (annual meeting) 
of the Methodist Church, she has 
now 60 organized churches and 3,028 
members. The number baptized dur- 
ing the eight months from August, 


last year, to March, this year, is 423, 
the increase over last year being 25. 
The sum paid to the pastors during 
the same term was yen 2,874 28, the 
increase being yen 42.69 —The Gokyo. 


* PS me 


According to the report read by 
the secretary in the Il4th general 
meeting of the Kumiai Churches, 
there are now, in this Church, 70 
organized churches, 33 independent 


churches, 31 Kogisho, 35 ordained 
ininisters, 28 preachers, and 10,046 
members. The sum of money con- 


tributed by the Church for all pur- 
poses during last year amounts to yen 
21,987. Two churches were establish- 
ed, and two churches dissolved, The 
number of baptisms was 431, the 
increase over the figure of the previous 
year being 51.— The Kirisutokyo 
Shimbun. 
* OWE 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Kumiai Churches was held on the 7th 
of April in the Osaka Church. The 
14th general meeting was also held 
on the same day. The special prayer 
meeting held on the anniversary was 
an edifying one. Over three hundred 
people crowded into the church; they 
prayed, and encouraged one another. 
Rev. Miyagawa made the proposition 
to select twelve circuit preachers. This 
proposal was at once received by the 
congregation. The selected preachers 
are now ready to start for their re- 
spective fields. — The Airisutokyo 
Shimbun. 
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CONFUCIUS AND HIS 
TEACHINGS. 


\ONFUCIUS is the Latinized 
form of the Chinese ‘ Kung 
Fut-sz” 4L&-f-; Kung being his 
patronimic or family name, and 
Fu-tsz, the title of respect accorded 
to him, and subseqently to other 
distinguished philosophers and tea- 
chers, by their followers and ad- 
mirers ; and which may freely be 
rendered by Philosopher, Doctor, 
or Teacher. In the language of a 
learned German sinologist of modern 
times, Confucius is esteemed to be 
the culmination of the development 
of the Chinese mind, as regard ethics 
on the one side, and politics and 
literature on the other. He is “ the 
greatest person of the greatest 
empire : the Chinese of the Chinese,” 
the highest ideal of humanity in its 
best and noblest estate, according 
to the unanimous judgment of 
the learned in China for nearly 
2000 years. Many of the leading 
facts in his career are referred 
to by Sz-ma Tsien 7] A§}E in his 
history (Jf #2), and by the followers 
of rival schools of philosophy, in 
his own, or immediately subsequent 
times. Wemay therefore; I think, 
safely conclude that such a person 
as Confucius did really exist; al- 
though we must be careful to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between 
the historical Confucius, and the 


Confucius who is ‘‘ wrapped up in 
the incense of sacrifices.” Writers 
of fables and legends of later times 
have handed down a multitude of 
supernatural or marvellous occur- 
rences, which are asserted to have 
heralded his birth; or to have 
attended his growth to manhood ; 
(Chinese Reader’s Manual) ‘“ but 
these,” says Mr. Mayers, ‘‘are 
merely transparent imitations of 
the Hindoo legends relating to 
the nativity of Sakyamuni (or 
Gautama Buddha,) ‘‘and_ these, 
again, are possibly themselves the 
outcome of a still earlier religion.” 
Equally, too, I think, must we be 
careful to guard against placing too 
implicit confidence in the stupendous 
wisdom and perfection which have 
been ascribed to Confucius by the 
ereat “scholars of the Han #,’’ and 
of subsequent dynasties; who were 
anxious to show that in the wisdom, 
virtues, and varied learning of their 
ancient sages, they were in no way 
behind the nations with whom they 
had come in contact; nor destitute 
of teachers to whom they could 
point as infallible authorities and 
perfect models for the imitation of 
the people of all succeeding genera- 
tions. 
Confucius was not the founder of 
a new religion ; nor did he make any 
effort to change or modify in any 
way the ancient religion of China. 
The religious peculiarities of what 
is generally termed by western 
scholars, ‘‘ Confucianism,’ may all 
be gathered from the Classics known 
as the Shu King ##%, or Book of 
Historical Documents, and the Shi 
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King #4, or Book of Poetry, 
which are said to have been edited 
by Confucius, and to have been 
handed down in writing, or by oral 
tradition, from times long anterior 
to his day. It is, in fact, the ancient 
national religion of China; of which 
the Son of Heaven is the head, high 
priest, and intercessor. Its principal 
characteristics were the worship of 
Heaven and Earth by the Emperor, 
of the heavenly bodies, and the pow- 
ers of nature by the officials ; and of 
parent and deceased ancestors by the 
people generally. The principle upon 
which it was founded was the duty 
of acknowledging our obligations for 
benefits received from whatever 
source ; and it is an interesting fact 
that since the introduction of image 
worship into China, many idols have 
been set up to represent objects or 
forces of nature, which are well 
understood to have no real existence 
as beings, or persons. But while 
Confucius conformed strictly to the 
requirements of the established 
religion of his time and country, his 
own views upon these subjects seem 
to have been, at times, at least, more 
those of a sceptic, than of a confirmed 
believer ; as is shown in his replies 
to those who inquired of him on 
these subjects. ‘‘ You cannot under- 
stand life, how then can you under- 
stand death: unable as you are to 
fulfil your duties to men; how can 
you serve departed spirits.” To 
give oneself earnestly to the duties 
we owe to men; and while rever- 
encing the supernatural powers, to 
keep aloof from them; this may be 
called wisdom.” As a teacher of 
morals, in many things he falls far 
below what we should have ex- 
pected, or could have desired; yet 
ip others, he sometimes almost 
echoes the doctrines, and words of 
our Master: particularly in his 
golden rule, ‘‘ what you do not wish 
to be done to you, do not do to 
others,” and “all within the four 


seas are brethren.” But his strong 
inculcation of the duty of blood 
revenge ; particularly in the case of 
the -slayer of one’s father; with 
whom we are told that we must not 
be willing to live under the same 
heaven ; has wrought a very baleful 
effect in times past in China; and 
still continues to do so. To return 
good for evil he did not approve ; 
truthfulness in speaking, he by 
no means insisted on or exem- 
plified; and he deliberately broke 
an oath; on the ground that he 
would not otherwise have been 
permitted to pass by a rebel officer. 
Women with him are slaves, and 
children have no rights in relation 
to their parents, nor subjects in 
relation to their rulers.. The au-~ 
thority and obligations of the Five 
Human Relationships are inculcated 
and insisted on; but no relation to 
a living God and Father is recog- 
nized. The vague impersonal term 
“Heaven ’”’ takes the place of the 
Divine name. The rewards of virtue 
and of vice are, according to him, 
bestowed and inflicted in this world, 
upon the actual doer; or upon his 
descendants. He holds out no hope 
of escape by repentance ; distinctly 
declaring that ‘‘ He who has offended 
Heaven, has no one to whom he can 
pray.” In a word, the whole system 
of Confuciansim offers no comfort to 
ordinary mortals, in life or in death. 
Nothing to alleviate the sorrows 
and bereavements of this present 
life; and no encouragement to look 
for a better country, or of a reunion 
of those loved dearly, but now, by 
death, parted from us. Sad indeed, 
is the lot of the weary or the dying 
who have no knowledge of a better 
religion than that which has come 
down to modern times, from the 
teachings and practice of China's 
greatest philosopher and sage. 
Confucius, according to the re- 
ceived accounts, was born in the 
winter of the year 551 B.C., in the 
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city of Ch’ang ping &4§, in the 
ancient State of Lu 4, correspond- 
ing to the present prefecture of 
Yenchou 3], in the province of 
Shantung, [pH. 

In addition to his family name of 
Kung, Confucius had, like all other 
Chinese, a 4% given or “milk” 
name, Kiu fe, which was given him, 
it is said, on account of an unusual 
prominence upon the top of his 
head. This is the name _ which 
Confucius is usually represented as 
using to designate himself. At the 
present day, when it is met with in 
the discourses of the sage, the 
Chinese avoid pronouncing it; re- 
verently substituting for it, the 
word Mow $2; which is equivalent 
to the use of our word, ‘‘ blank ’’ in 
English. His literary name was 
Chung-ni {hJE; which he took on 
account of his being the second son, 
and from the hill called Ni, near 
which his father’s family — lived. 
(His elder brother was named Peh-ni 
(Aye; but all that we know of him 
was that he was a cripple; and 
appears to have died before the 
birth of Chung-ni.) The father of 
Confucius was more than seventy 
years of age, when his second son 
was born; and died within three 
years after that event; leaving 
Chung-ni to be brought up by his 
mother, and, apparently, in poverty. 
We know but little of his youthful 
history ; although we are told by a 
recent writer, | know not on what 
authority, that he displayed as a 
child many of those peculiarities 
which are common to the offspring 
of very oldmen. He appears to have 
been, according to the same writer, 
what we should call now-a-days an 
“old fashioned,’ perhaps even a 
priggish, boy, his favorite amuse- 
ment, up to his 15th year, being to 
imitate the sacrificial and religious 
rites he saw practised by his elders. 
Whether owing to poverty,. or 
disinclination, we are not told; but 


he did not apply himself to study 
until he was 15 years of age. As to 
his personal appearance, we are only 
told that his height was four inches 
less than that of his father; who is 
said to have been ten feet high. 
This is, of course, not credible ; 
even if we should. make a very 
considerable allowance for the dif- 
ference of the size of the ancient 
measures ; which nothing seems to 
render probable. In some parts of 
China, images of Confucius. have 
been met with of a very dark or 
even black, complexion ; but in this 
case; asin that of the black images 
of Gautama Buddha, it seems highly 
probable that they have been copied, 
or adopted from the images of a 
previous race. In his manners, 
Confucius seems to have been some- 
what cold, reserved, and haughty : 
punctilious in matters of ceremony ; 
and particular to minuteness with 
reference to insignificant details of 
food and dress. A wavering, un- 
decided agnostic; although a strict 
formalist in his religious observances ; 
and superstitiously afraid of signs 
and omens: weeping bitterly at the 
death of his mother; but reserved 
and formal in his intercourse with 
his only son : mourning and lament- 
ing at the death of his favorite 
disciples; whom yet, in their life 
time, he never admitted to affec- 
tionate familiarity. 

When not occupied in official or 
preceptorial duties, his only recrea- 
tion seems to have been playing 
upon his lute: with how much 
ability, we are not told: but he 
professed great faith in music, as a 
means of benefitting the morals of 
rulers and people. 

Confucius never appears to have 
claimed, or expected to be regarded 
asasage orevenasagenius. In the 
“Analects” ji @, or ‘f Memorabilia 
of Confucius “(said to have compiled 
by his disciples, or their immediate 
successors), he is represented as 
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saying, ““I am not one who was 
born in the possession of knowledge. 
At fifteen I had my mind bent on 
learning: at thirty, I stood firm: at 
fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven : 
at sixty my ear was an obedient 
organ for the reception of the truth : 
and at seventy, I could follow the 
desires of my heart, without trans- 
gressing what was right.” 

“The sage, and the man of perfect 
virtue, how dare I rank myself with 
them.? It may simply be said of 
me, that I strive to become such, 
without satiety ; and to teach others 
without weariness.” ‘‘ In letters, I 
am, perhaps, equal to other men: 
but the character of the superior 
man; carrying out in his conduct 
what he professes, is what I have 
not yet attained to.” 

Dr. Legge, the translator of “ the 
Chinese classics,” thinks that this 
was genuine unaffected humility, on 
the part of Confucius: but many 
Chinese scholars have endeavored to 
explain away the force of the words 
which I have just quoted; fearing 
that they might weaken his influence 
among the people, by creating in 
their minds a doubt whether he 
could really be a Holy Man or Sage, 
for, says the “ Dictionary’”’ ‘‘ Om- 
niscient is Holy ”’ (or *‘ Sage.’’) AE AT 
ANSE. 

‘he China of the times of Con- 
fucius was very different, in many 
respects, from the China of to-day. 
It was included between the 33rd 
and 37th parallels of N. latitude, 
and between the meridians of 100° 
and 120° East of Greenwich; or 
from the borders of the preseut 
province of [/Kpg Shensi, to within 
50 miles of tue promontory of He 
Shantung ; constituting a parallelo- 
gram of about 250 miles from North 
to South, and some 600 miles from 
East to West: hardly one-sixth of 
the area now contained in the 18 
provinces of China proper ; and very 
little larger than England, Wales, 


Scotland, and Ireland. The civilized 
states of the China of that day were 
surrounded by barbarous and hostile 
tribes; some of whom used bows 
and arrows with flint arrow-heads ; 
adorned themselves with feathers ; 
and executed war dances; in a 
similar manner to the savages of the 
American continent, 2000 years 
afterwards. 

The government of China in the 
time of Confucius was a confedera- 
tion of states often warring amongst 
themselves; each under its own 
Duke or Prince 4S, and acknow- 
ledging one of their number as 
holding the Decree of Heaven Kf, 
constituting him, for the time being, 
their Suzerain. Their houses seem 
to have been plain and destitute of 
furniture, or of the means of creating 
warmth. FElesh, rice, millet, fish, 
and wine, constituted their bill of 
fare; and silk ov hempen cloths, or 
furs, their garments. The #, people 
of T's’in were a different race, who 
came from the West, some 400 years 
before the time of Confucius; and 
brought with them a different and 
superior civilization, a knowledge of 
the use of iron, coined money, 
mailed armor, horses and chariots: 
and to them the Chinese owe the 
soft hair pencil; which has wrought 
such a radical change in the mode 
of writing ; and made possible, even 
in the early days of the Han, that 
graceful style of writing which the 
Chinese and Japanese still practise 
so skilfully. ; 

It was not until some time 
between 202 and 194 B.C., 285 
years after his death, and more than 
half a century after the ‘‘ warring 
states”? of his time, had become 
consolidated into an empire, by the 
ruler of T’sin, (so widely known as 
the burner of the books, and the one 
who completed the building of the 
Great Wall of China, that the 
memory of Confucius received any 
public honors from the Emperors of 
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China. In the year which I have 
mentioned, the founder of the Han 
dynasty, when passing through what 
had formerly been the state of Lu, 
stopped to offer an ox in sacrifice, 
at the tomb of Confucius; and in 
the first year of the Christian era, 
the Emperor P’ing conferred upon 
him the title of Duke Ni, Bk pee 
i228 ‘all complete and illustrious.” 
His titles were from time to time 
changed; until in A.D. 1657, the 
first Emperor of the present dynasty 
decreed that his title should be 
“Kung, the Ancient Teacher and 
the Perfect Sage.’ In 57 A.D, it 
was enacted that sacrifices should 
be offered to him ; not only m what 
was formerly the State of Lu, but 
throughout the whole Hmpire, in 
the government colleges in each 
prefectural and district city, every 
spring avd autum. At first these 
sacrifices and honors were -shared 
with the Duke of Chow, the brother, 
of the first Emperor of the Chow 
Dynasty (B.C.1100), who, tradition 
and the Book of Odes #ex% tell us, 


was greatly beloved by the people ; 


and to whom virtues, abilities, and 
wisdom were ascribed, equal, if not 
surpassing those ascribed to Con- 
fucius. But the sacrifices to the 
Duke of Chow have long since 
ceased to be offered ; and Confucius 
alone receives the honors of an 
“unsceptred king.’ Although im 
some parts of northern China, the 
worship of Wen Chang 3, the 
god of literary elegance, (a person- 
ification of the Chinese constellation 
nearly corresponding to our Ursa 
Major, and probably a surviving 
relic of an old Sabean worship,) 
shares, to some extent, the worship 
paid to Confucius. 

Confucius is never called a god ji, 
or demi-god, like many canonized 
warriors and benefactors in China ; 
nor are prayers for aid or protection 
ever presented at his shrines; but 
twice in each year, the Hmperor 


goes in state to the Imperial College, 
and reverently kneeling before the 
spirit tablets of Confucius and of 
four of his most famous disciples, 
with bowed head, offers up the 
following prayer : 

“On this month of the year, I, 
the Emperor, offer sacrifice to the 


philosopber K’ung, the Ancient 
Teacher, and the Perfect Sage, 


saying, O teacher, in virtue equal to 
heaven and earth, whose doctrines 
embrace the times past and present. 
Vhou who didst edit and transmit 
the Six Classics 7¥#%, and hand 
down lessons for all generations, 
now in the second month of spring 
(or autumn), in reverent observance 
of the old statutes, with victims, 
silks, wines, and fruits, I offer 
sacrifice to thee. With thee are 
associated the philosopher Yen 7% 
AXéRle], Continuator (of thy doc- 
trines), the philosopher Ts’eng, #f-— 
exhibitor of thy fundamental prin- 
ciples, the philosopher T'sz-sz +4, 
thy hereditary successor, and the 
philosopher Meng if; (Mencius), 
second in honor to thee. Mayest 
thou enjoy the offerings.” ‘The 
title of Duke (Kung 4S), which was 
conferred upon Confucius in A.D. 
530, is still continued to this senior 
representative among his descend- 
apts. His tomb and the grove that 
surrounds it, are kept in the most 
perfect order; and almost innumer- 
able tablets with laudatory inscrip- 
tions meet the eye, in every part of 
the enclosure. In every prefectural 
or district city in China is a college, 
or temple, in charge of a sub- 
chancellor, who has exclusive juris- 
diction over all the graduates in his 
district. And in each of these col- 
leges, or temples, is a tablet, or an 
image representing Confucius, before 
which all the officials in the district 
bow down and pay their devotions, 
at the same seasons, and with 
sacrifices aud prayers similar to 
those I have described, as being 
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offered by the Emperor. In every 
schoolroom, an inscription, or a 
picture representing Confucius, oc- 
cupies a prominent place: and 
towards it, every schoolboy when he 
enters the schoolroom, first makes a 
reverent obeisance, before he salutes 
his teacher. And before commenc- 
ing to go to school, every future 
scholar at the age of seven or eight 
is brought, dressed in his best 
clothes and cap of ceremony, to 
kneel in front of the gate of the 
temple, and perform the _ three 
kneelings, and five bowings of the 
head, in honor of Confucius, the 
teacher and pattern for all genera- 
tions. 

Of Confucius, as an original author, 
we hear but little. In the words 
ascribed to him, in speaking of 
himself, he was ‘‘a transmitter, not 
a maker: believing in and loving 
the ancients.’ The “ Four Books” 
pyar, which we so often hear referred 
to as the Books of Confucius and 
Mencius, #-—, make no claim to 
have been written by either of those 
worthies ; and the first two of them, 
which particularly relate to Con- 
fucius, could not have been written 
by even his immediate disciples ; as 
has been asserted ; nor have existed 
in their present shape, until long 
after he and they had passed away. 
According to the received accounts 
among the Chinese scholars, the 
books containing the discourses of 
Confucius, as well as those relating 
to the sages and heroes anterior to 
his time, and the Shi King jX%, or 
Book of Poetry, which Confucius is 
said to 
burned by order of the great emperor 
of the T’sin 4. Dynasty in B.C. 
212, or disappeared from view, and 
were not wholly recovered for many 
years. And it is the opinion of 
many Chinese, and some Western 
scholars that after the overthrow of 
the T’sin, and the establishment of 


the Han dynasty, the great scholars 


have edited, were either. 


of the Han, if as Dr. Legge thinks 
“the idea of forgery by them ona 
large scale is out of the question,” 
nevertheless were glad at. least to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to rearrange and remodel the can- 
onical books; so as to bring them 
more into accordance. with the 
advanced ideas, and higher civiliza- 
tion, and scientific discoveries of the 
nations of India, and of Indo- 
Scythia, with which they had begun 
to become acquainted, through the 
intervention of the early Buddhist 
missionaries. ‘The only original 
work which has been attributed to 
Confucius as its author, is the Chun 
Ts'iu 3 fk, the “Spring and 
Autumns,” or Annals of Lu, his 
native state. But the ascription 
rests upon very unsatisfactory evi- 
dence; and the work itself is brief, 
meagre, and disappointing: and 
when we compare it with the fuller 
accounts and explanations given by 
the commentators and historians, 
we are driven to the conclusion that 
its statements are misleading in the 
extreme. Even his own descendant, 
K’ung Yang, admits that the Chun 
Ts’iu conceals (the truth) on behalf of 
the high in rank, out of regard to 
kinship, and on behalf of men of 
worth.” (Legge’s Chinese Classics 
Vol. V, p.81.}  IRgnoring, concealing, 
and misrepresenting are the charac- 
teristics of the Chun 1T's’1u; and if we 
admit its authenticity; it certainly, - 
as Dr. Legge says, obliges us to 
make a large deduction from any 
high estimate we may have formed 
of bis character, or the beneficial 
influence, which we may have been 
accustomed to attribute to his life 
and writings. 

The work entitled in Chinese the 
22 #6 “ Hiao King” (in Japanese Ko 
Kyo, and in English, the “ Classic of 
Filial Piety,’’) has aways been held 
in reverence by the Chinese; even 
among those who are classed among 
the literati; as they believe ib to 
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have been handed down by the 
favorite disciple of Confucius, > 
Ff ‘T's’eng-tsz; who is said to 
have recorded the conversations of 
the sage on Filial Piety and 
Fidelity. But many scholars of 
later times have doubted the correct- 
ness of this tradition; as neither the 
style of composition, nor the doc- 
trines propounded are, in their 
Opinion, in keeping with the un- 
doubted productions of the sage. 
(See Wylie’s ‘Notes on Chinese 
Literature.’’) ‘ 

The ‘‘ Hiao King” (or Ko Kyé,) 
has often been printed in 
country: and it has probably ex- 
ercised a very considerable amount 
of influence in Japan. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to trans- 
eribe the remarks of the learned HK. 
C. Bridgman, D.D., in the ‘‘ Chinese 
Repository’ for December, 1835. 
“By the ‘Ancient Kings’ the 
“Sage designates Yao 32, Shun He, 
‘“and their successors ; who were the 
*‘ first rulers of the nation; and are 
“constantly referred to by the 
““ Chinese, as holy and perfect men ; 
“worthy of all commendation ; and 
‘“‘to be imtated by all future genera- 
‘tions. The ‘Three Powers’ =F 
‘named in the seventh section, are 
“* Heaven %, Harth Hi, and Man J. 
‘Tn the ninth section, Tien, K, one 
‘“‘of the three powers, = and the 
“Supreme Ruler,” ki, seem to be 
‘perfectly synonymous ; and what- 
“ever idea the; Chinese attach to 
“them ; it is evident that the ‘ Noble 
* Lord’ JijZ$, or Duke of Chow, re- 
“‘ garded his ancestors, immediate and 
“remote, as their equals; and paid 
“to them the same honor. In thus 
“elevating mortals to an equality 
“with the Supreme Ruler; he is 
“‘ upheld and approved by Confucius ; 
‘and has been imitated by myriads 
“‘ of every generation of his country- 
“men down to the present day.” 

Confucius married at the age: of 
nineteen ; and was, in the same year, 


this. 


appointed to a petty office. Nothing 
is recorded of the character of his 
wife; and it is generally believed 
that he divorced her, after she had 
borne him several children. His 
son he named Li, fff ; in consequence 
of the reception of a dv or carp, as a 
congratulatory present, on the oc- 
casion of his birth. K’ung Li does 
not appear to have distinguished 
himself in any way; but to have 
been much attached to his mother. 
He continued to weep aloud for her, 
after her decease, for some time 
after the prescribed period for such 
demonstrations of grief had expired ; 
and Confucius sent him a command 
to repress his grief; whereupon the 
obedient son dried his tears. Con- 
fucius had also at least one daughter ; 
but all that is related of her is, that, 
Confucius, wishing to testify his 
sense of the injustice done to a 
certain man, who had been put in 
prison, gave him his daughter 
in marriage. It is one of the 
shortcomings of the system of 
Confucius, that, cxcept in the case 
of his mother, he seldom refers to 
women at all; and when he does, it 
is generally in terms of disparage- 
ment. Sisters he never mentions. 
Tn fact, it is only as a parent that a 
woman is recognized as having any 
title to respect, so far as the 
writings of Confucius are concerned ; 
and Dr. Legge testifies of both 
Confucius, and Mencius, that ‘‘ no 
generous sentiment tending to the 
amelioration of the social position 
of woman, ever came from either of 
them.” (Religion of China, p. 111.) 

His mother died when Confucius 
was in his 24th year; and, as is still 
the custom in China, he retired 
from office, in order to fulfil the 
three years of mourning for her. 
During this period, and for some 
years afterwards, he is said to have 
devoted himself to a careful study of 
the ancient documents, and ballads ; 
and to have commenced his career 
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as a teacher, or perhaps we should 
say, a lecturer, upon the rules and 
customs of the times of the ancient 


kings. 
After fifteen years or more of 
retirement, Confucius was again 


called to office ; and attained the high 
position of ‘‘ Minister of Crime,”’ 
Hilfe, in his native state; but after 
spending four years in the service of 
a dissolute prince ; he retired from 
office in disgust, in the 56th year of 
his age. During the next thirteen 
years he wandered with his disciples 
from one state to another; hoping 
in vain to meet with some prince, 
whom he might persuade to reform, 
and renovate his people; and bring 
them to imitate the virtuous patterns 
of former ages. 

In his 69th year he gave up his 
peripatetic course ; and thenceforward 
devoted his life to the labors of an 
editor and commentator, and to the 
instruction of his disciples. During 
his lifetime, Confucius though, at 
times, patronized and applauded, 
was” quite as often the object of 
persecution and contumely: and 
compared himself to a faithful dog, 
ungratefully driven away by those 
whom he had served. His death 
took place in 479 B.C. His domestic 
life had been a cheerless one his 
official life, a disappointing one, and 
his last end was a sad and gloomy 
one. No wife or child was near to 
watch over, or to minister to him, to 
receive parting words, or close his 
dying eyes. He went down into 
the dark valley with no rod and no 
staff to comfort him. Without God 
and without hope, he “died and 
made no sign.” 

D,.B. McG, 


MODERN CIVILIZATION AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Rey, J. H. DeForest, D. D., Sendai. 


[The following article appeared last year in the 
Shinseiki, and a Japanese edition of 5000 has 
since been published by the Keiseisha of Tokyo. 
A prominent Japanese worker in a Christian Girls’ 
School read it three times over in one sitting ; and 
then exclaimed, ‘‘ Every teacher in Japan ought to 
have a copy of this little book.” — Hd. J. HE. 


HAT is modern civilization ? 
What is Christianity 2? And 
what is the relation between these 
two? These are three great ques- 
tions, so great that it would take 
many volumes to discuss them ex- 
haustively. Yet they are so simple 
that they can be truthfully compres- 
sed in the brief space of a magazine 
article. 

Modern civilization is something 
quite distinct from all other civiliza- 
tions and is recognized at once as 
unique. There is a very great dif- 
ference between the civilizations of 
the Roman Empire and the Hurope 
of to-day. Western civilization is 
so different from Eastern that they 
seem to be almost different worlds. 
When these civilizations are analyz- 
ed, their districtive elements are seen 
to be different. The great moral 
thoughts that underlie them are 
different. Modern civilization 1s 
universally recognized as having its 
origin and field in the nations of the 
west. Japan alone of eastern nations 
is adopting and adapting this civil- 
ization. In all history no nation 
has made such rapid progress in one 
generation as Japan, which has 
largely turned her back on Hastern 
civilization and bas in the main 
accepted that of the West. It is 
therefore a matter of deep interest 
to have definite, clear-cut ideas with 
reference to the three questions at 
the beginning of this article. 

What then is modern civilization ? 
If we analyze it we find that one of 
its conspicuous elements is the equa- 
lity of nations as recognized in Inter- 
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national Law. One of the most 
impressive sights in the whole world 
is what can be seen now in every 
great harbor—the ships of all nations, 
countless merchant vessels binding 
all nations into a kind of brother- 
hood by commerce; and various war- 
_ ships, made not so much for war as 
for peace, made to protect this vast 


system of commerce between the 
nations. In the capitals of the 
world, ambassadors and ministers 


reside whose responsibilities consist 
largely in promoting the peaceful 
and mutually helpful intercourse of 
the nations. International inter- 
course 1S every way encouraged 
between nations that are bound 
together by equal treaties. Wars 
are discouraged, and grave cases of 
disagreement as far as possible are 
referred to arbitration. | Where 
national passions are so aroused by 
unjust and inhuman wrongs that 
war results, it is made as brief as 
possible and its horrors are alleviated 
in every possible way. 

Now this system of international 
intercourse is by no means yet per- 
fect, and we freely confess that it 
is the shame of Western nations 
that they have repeatedly violated 
these principles of international 
justice, but it nevertheless is one 
of the greatest and best elements of 
modern civilization. It had_ its 
origin and development entirely in 
the West. Eastern civilization not 
only did not produce anything like 
it, but we may say without hesita- 
tion that the Hast was incapable of 
producing a system of International 
Law. ‘l'o be sure, the great minds 
of the East always leaped over the 
~ narrow boundaries of a single coun- 
try, and thought of other nations as 


possible friends and allies. The 
‘great and noble Confucius said, 
“Within the Four Seas all are 


brethren,’ and gradually one great 
religion, Buddhism, spread over the 
whole Hast. But the fact is, all 


these nations of the Hast ended by 
mutual distrust and hatred and 
absolute separation. Japan’s history 
shows the lives of many brave 
warriors and gifted statesmen and 
devoted moralists, but nevertheless 
its attitude towards all other nations 
was “Hxclusion of Foreign Barbari- 
ans” and it is safe to say there was 
no probability of any change in this 
respect from within. The best and 
geatest statesmen of old Japan never 
dreamed of such words as Inter- 
national Law. This spirit of inter- 
national dislike and distrust was 
strong in the West also, but there 
was a mighty influence always at 
work there counteracting this, and 
moulding the nations towards 
mutual intercourse and helpfulness. 
If we ask what this was, the only 
reply is—Christianity, with its teach- 
ings of only One Almighty Father 
of all men, so that all men are 
essentially brothers. his is the 
ever operating force that at last 
broke down the spirit of inter- 
national hatred and is building up a 
brotherhood of equal nations. If 
this one element of modern civiliza- 
tion were lost, all nations would go 
back to what is called semi-civiliza- 
tion, and the progress of the world 
would be wholly checked. 

The second element of modern 
civilization is representative govern- 
ment’ This admits of various forms, 
and is applicable in monarchies as 
well as in republics. Patriarchal 
and despotic governments belong 
essentially to the past, while the 
present is full of thoughts concern- 
ing the political rights of the whole 
people, without reference to class dis- 
tinctions. The extension of the 
elective franchise, the rights of the 
people to have a share in framing 
the laws under which they live, and 
in deciding questions of taxation, 
are essential parts of the civilization 
of to-day. This too has been of 
slow growth, like International Law, 
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and it has cost many decades of 
savage wars and countless lives of 
brave men. And at last, it is 
universally recognized in all pro- 
gressive nations that man ,has 
political rights and privileges and 
responsibilities, which no king or 
emperor may touch. In the civil- 
ization of the nations of the East 
there have been no such words as 
Rights, Liberty, and Law. EKven 
had the Hast been left undisturbed for 
ages, there is no reason to conclude 
that the people ever would have 
gained political liberty and advanced 
into representative government. The 
upper classes might have gained it 
to some extent, but the masses 
always would have remained in 
ignorance of their best rights, and 
never would have gained true liberty. 

When we inquire how Western 
civilization was so fortunate as to 
develop these priceless blessings of 
popular rights and self-government, 
the reply is.—It is not because there 
were abler intellects in the West, 
but because there was a profound 
religious sentiment ever inspiring the 
people with the knowledge of the worth 
of man. Christianity teaches that 
man is made in the image of God, 
and he is therefore of incalculable 
value. All, being children of one 
Almighty Father, have rights and re- 
sponsibilities and privileges. 'There- 
fore slavery, after lingering in 
many cruel forms for centuries, at 
last has disappeared before the 
ennobling teachings of Chirst, and 
never can again play a prominent 
part in the organization of society. 
Feudalism also, which is only a 
better form of slavery, has disap- 
peared, and constitutional govern- 
ment with all its safeguards has 
become an abiding constituent of 
modern civilization, and can never 
be lost so long as the religion from 
which it sprung is believed among 
men. 

The third element is the complete 


abolition of torture and the adoption 
of open trial in accordance with just 
laws. Trial by torture has been 
common in every nation on earth. 
Wherever government by despotism 
exists, there tortureis natural. All 
early civilizations universally seem 
to have practiced it, and even in 
Western nations its abolition has 
been very slow, so that it is only 
of comparatively recent date. It is 
no shame to Japan that torture 
existed until within fifteen years ago, 
and that it was given up reluctantly. 
But it is very certain that it never 
would have been given up, had 
Japan been left to herself. In all 
the Hastern nations, so long as there 
was no moral and spiritual force suf- 
ficient to develop international in- 
tercourse, and to. break down feuda- 
lism in favor of constitutional law, 
it is positively certain that trial by 
torture would have gone on forever, 
and that punishment would have 
fallen on the innocent as well as the 
euilty, as when the wife of Sakura 
Sogoro was crucified with her hus- 
band and all their innocent children 
beheaded. Some people thought- 
lessly, or with shallow investiga- 
tions, hastily conclude that mankind 
and nations naturally develop into 
higher and better forms of social and 
national life, and that sooner or later 
the evils of earlier civilizations are 
outgrown. But the Kastern civiliza- 
tion is the oldest in the world, and 
yet there were, until recently, no 
signs of breaking from the chains of 
an inferior civilization. The youn- 
ger West was the first to fight 
against the injustice and wrongs of 
trial by torture, not because the 
West is intellectually stronger, or 
has naturally a deeper spirit of 
humanity, but because the religion 
of Jesus has permeated all forms of 
society and has quickened the develop- 
ment of the humane spirit to such an 
extent that public opinion or rather 
the public conscience, would endure — 
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torture no longer. The religion of 
Jesus teaches the essential dignity 
and worth of every man, woman, 
child. It has therefore tended power- 
fully to correct all forms of cruelty. 
It not only stops torture, but it 
demands the improvement of pri- 
sons, and even seeks to better the 
environment of all, so as to prevent 
wrong doing. It is one of the 
glories of modern civilization that it 
has gained just laws and open courts, 
and that it seeks to prevent crime 
rather than punish criminals. 
Another powerful element of 
modern civilization is universal 
education. Knowledge is now dif- 
fused as widely as possible wherever 
the spirit of the age is felt. Outside 
of modern civilization, since the com- 
mon people are neglected, of course 
their children too can have few or 
no advantages. In such countries 
only children of upper or wealthy 
classes are regarded as worthy of 
educational privileges. But  pro- 
gressive nations now demand that 
every, boy and girl shall have at 
least a primary education, and if 
possible this must be continued 
until the child is fitted for public 
life and duties. Kindergartens, 
school-houses, colleges, universities 
—these are signs of national life and 
intelligence and power. Nay, mc- 
dern civilization requires for its very 
existence the widest possible dif- 
fusion of knowledge. It puts all 
the precious secrets of science and 
art where the common people can 
get at them, and encourages all to 
appropriate them to the full. There 
can be no representative government, 
and no open courts of public justice, 
unless there is also wide education 
for all classes. Political rights are 
a grave peril in the hands of the 
ignorant. And international inter- 
course demands a wide knowledge 
of the languages and customs and 
laws and literatures of different 
nations. Moreover women as well 


as men must share in the glory and 
power of knowledge. It is thus by 
universal education that the proverb 
of the Westis finally evolved—‘The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 
Now what is the great impelling 
motive that urges propressive nations 
to educate every man and woman ? 
It ws at bottom, no other than a 
profound recognition of the infinite 
value- of every human being. It is 
none other than the deep conviction 
that all children have an immortal 
nature, are made in the wmage of 
Almighty God, and are worthy of the 
fullest possible development. The 
phrase, ‘Children have rights”’ is 
utterly unknown in nations that do 
not know Christ. He alone of all 
ereat teachers took a little common 
child on the street and stood him 
before his disciples and said, ‘‘of such 
is the Kingdom of God;”’ thus teach- 
ing for the first time the priceless 
value of every child. The system 
of wide education as it exists to-day 
in Japan would never have been 
possible under any development of 
eastern civilization. Confucius and 
Shaka are great names, and we of 
the West gladly ascribe to them a 
mighty moral power in all HKastern 
nations. But we search thei words 
in vain for any such recognition of 
the sacredness of child-nature as 
would lead at last to universal 
education. Rather we see children 
shamefully abused and deeply wrong- 
ed, nay, even murdered at birth by 
their parents without so much as 
any sense of wrong and with no 
outcry of horror from anyone. Let 
the people of Japan recognize this 
ereat fact—that there would never 
have been any common-schools in 
Japan but for the mighty, living 
moral power of the religion of Jesus. 
Some narrow minded school teachers 
(of course there are many broad- 
minded teachers) proclaim that Chris- 
tianity is contrary to the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, forgetting 
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there never would have been any such 
Rescript, nor any common schools, 
nor any school-teachers, but for the 
lofty teachings of Jesus concerning 
the infinite value of children. Such 
teachers are like birds who» soil 
their own nests. I do not argue 
that Christianity should be taught 
in the schools, but I do not hesitate 
to say that teachers and_ scholars 


shonld understand that modern 
education has its deepest roots 
in the religion of Jesus. It is a 


well-known saying that ‘‘the univer- 
sities of Europe had their founda- 
tions in Christianity.” And every- 
body knows that America’s real life 
began in the church and school built 
by the Pilgrim Fathers side by side. 

The Jast element of modern 
civilization of which I will speak is 
the condition of woman. I have 
heard from my childhood this say- 
ing;—‘‘ Tell me the condition of 
the women of any country and I 
will tell you that country’s degree 
of civilization. Modern civilization 
recognizes not only the rights of 
women before the law, but also her 
dignity and worth. Her position as 
wife is not merely to be a kind of 
upper servant, but the real compani- 
on of her husband honored and 
loved by him. As a mother she is 
not merely a nurse of her children, 
but their constant teacher and in- 
spirer. She is the centre of the 
family life and of the home, and 
feels safe from insult within and 
without. She has freedom, as one 
fully worthy of confidence, and she 
rejoices in a husband who has the 
same law of chastity that she has, 
No concubinage degrades her, and 
divorce, tho’ not uncommon in some 
places, is not one tenth as common 
as in lands, outside of modern civil- 
ization. The home is sacred and 
pure, and therefore full of moral 
strength and daily joy. 

Now any nation that fails to give 
this position to woman, any nation 


that bas a standard of chastity for 
women only, any nation in which 
concubinage is practised, and men 
have wives merely to perpetuate the 
family-line, while they go to geisha 
and hariots for amusement, in just 
the proportion these acts are done, 
is still outside the circle of modern 
civilization. I. know well, and con- 
fess it with shame, that in Western 
nations there are harlots in every 
preat city, and there are beastly 
men of impure lives. But the 
great trend of Western civilization 
is to narrow to the utmost the so- 
called Social Evil, to keep boys free 
from the evil knowledge and sight 
of harlots, to maintain literature on 
high and clean levels, and to guard 
in every possible way the purity of 
early manhood. ‘here are many 
who never so much as hear the 
word harlot and concubine or hear 
anything of the relation of sexes 
until they are at the age of puberty. 
There are thousands of young men 
and women who have never seen 
a house of ill fame, nor a con 
cubine. There are thousands and 
thousands of young men and women, 
well educated, who have never read 
a filthy novel, and who would in- 
stantly resent, as an insult, avy 
unclean conversation. 

Now the whole world knows that 
this standard of purity, alike for 
man and woman, never comes by 
mere evolution, it comes only from 
the teachings of Jesus. I gladly re- 
cognize that here in the Hast, family 
life, in spite of its defects, has been 
a great moral power in conserving 
the nation. It deserves much praise, 
and the noble desire to perpetuate 
the family line has been a vast help 
in holding society together and in 
making tbe great nations of the 
Kast. It has produced multitudes of 
loving, pure women, and quite a 
number of fairly correct men. But 
the question of family line and suc- 
cession is nothing like so important 
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as the absolute purity of family life 
im all its members, men as well as 
women. And judged by this stand- 
ard, although Japan has made noble 
progress in gaining equal treaties, 
in establishing representative govern- 
ment, in having open courts, and 
in general education, and in these 
four respects has modern civilization, 
in respect to the position of woman, 
Japan is far behind. It is a good 
sign of a moral awakening that this 
year has seen, in papers and maga- 
zines, so many articles on Chikushd 
fion, aud so many earnest Japanese 
writers calling the national attention 
to the fact that ‘“‘Japan furnishes har- 
lots for the world,” and pleading with 
burning words that this great shame 
on the national character be stopped. 
The women of Japan are universally 
praised as attractive, unselfish, devot- 
ed, and modest. Yet they are 
known all over the world as ex- 
ceptionally weak in moral power. 
It is for this reason largely that 
many Western writers declare that 
Japan is only half-civilized, and re- 
fuse to give the Japanese social 
equality, although she has gained 
national and intellectual equality. 
Marriages are, to an extraordinary 
degree, simply marriages of conveni- 
ence without any registration, until 
the parties have lived together awhile. 
Divorces can be had almost for 
the asking. ‘he 808th article of the 
new laws says, ‘‘ The husband and 
wife may effect ja divorce by mutual 
consent,’ avd the following articles 
offer no especial obstructions. hat 
this state of family life is deeply 
regretted by an ever increasing 
number of earnest Japanese, is one 
of the best signs of the times. But 
if Japan sincerely desires to become 
a full member among the states of 
modern civilization, aud to encour- 
age in every way the progress of 
the whole race of man, there must 
be such a moral and _ intellectual 
education of women as will impart 


to her power and strength, and men 
must adopt the same standard of 
chastity that men in the Western 
nations have. It should be a shame 
for auy school-teacher, or official, or 
man of wealth, to have concubines 
or to call in women of doubtful 
morality to amuse themselves with. 

In attempting to answer the ques- 
tion ‘“* What is modern civilization ?”’ 
I bave shown that each of the five 
great elements have had their best 
development only where the life and 
hope and power of Christian truth 
are received and practised. And 
this is not simply an unfounded 
assertion of a prejudiced person. 
I have lived twenty-five years in 
Japan. I have studied these great 
questions in the work of illustrious 
historians of the West, and have 
often conversed on these subjects 
with statesmen, authors, and edu- 
cators, as well as with Christian 
preachers of wide reputation. I 
could fill a book with quotations 
from noted writers to show that 
modern civilization has its very 
root and life in the teachings of 
Christ. The number of thoughtful 
Japanese who fully or partially 
perceive this great fact is constantly 
increasing, and it is with the sincere 
desire to draw attention more widely 
to this very important trath that | 
have written this little outline. I 
know well that there are many in- 
fluential men in Japan who proclaim 
that modern civilization is the pro- 
duct of evolution, and that morality 
without religion can be sufficiently 
taught to insure the stability of the 
family, of society, and of the nation. 
Or else they think that Buddhism 
and Confucianism and Shintoism 
can be improved and modified to 
suit the needs of modern life. It is 
a vain hope. ‘he future of Japan 
depends upon a high and powerful 
morality, able to bear the strain of 
the complex life of modern civiliza- 
tion. And this pure morality can 
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be found in no religion, or philoso- 
phy, save in the words of Jesus. It 
is as Prof. Harris, of Yale, recently 
said;-—‘ To repudiate Christ is to 
repudiate the grandest demonstration 
of the worth of man, of the sacredness 
of human rights, of universal brother- 
hood, and to reject the mightiest 
influence in civilization.” 

The other question, ‘“‘ What is 
Christianity ?”> I will not discuss 
here. It is sufficient to say that 
it is living faith in the Almighty 
and All Wise God as the Father of 
all men, and in the consequent 
Brotherhood of Man. In_ other 
words, it is belief in Jesus Christ as 
Lord of all and Savior of the 
world. 

All these things are set forth in 
numerous tracts and in the life of 
Christ as contained in the New 
Testament, and should be known 
by all intelligent persons whether 
they believe them or not. For it is 
this faith that makes perfect indivi- 
duals, that purifies the family, that 
develops noble society, that makes 
national character, and that binds 
nations together in mutual help and 
progress. As Guizot says of modern 
civilization;—‘“‘It is a mixture of the 
finger of man and the finger of 
God.” 


THE LATE BARON NOBUYUKI 
NAKASHIMA. 


T was in the summer of 1846 
that this Japanese statesman 
was born in the province of Tosa. 
The boy, whose. father was one of 
the vassals of the Tosa clan, was 
sent to a certain training-school. 
While he was studying there the 
art of fencing and the Chinese 
scholasticism, the potent tide of the 
western civilization put the whole 
people into alarm.  Jingoists and 
progressionists fought with each 
other. Ii Kamon-no-kami, the pre- 
mier of the Shogunate and one of 


the greatest figures in those troub- 
lous times, was so pressed by the 
Powers that he boldly signed the 
treaties with America against the 
conservative will of the Imperial 
Court. What a terrible commotion 
was caused by the bigoted class of 
the people, when the signing was 
made public! Those who had 
secretly been planning to overthrow 
the Shogunate took advantage of 
the situation and began to charge 
the premier and his followers with 
disloyalty. Such a drastic measure 
was finally resorted to by the pre- 
mier that he put some of the 
jingoists and Imperialists into prison, 
and beheaded others. This caused 


in turn the rise of the spirit 
of revenge among the dissolute 
rénins of the different clans. It was 


on the 8rd of March, 1860, that 
some of the unscrupulous jingoists 
satisfied their hankering desire by 
stabbing the premier on his way to 
the castle. Chauvinism having been 
the prevailing spirit, the young 
Nakashima was so deeply affected 
by the act of the revengers that 
he at once resolved to give up 
his quiet studies, and went to the 
province of Nagato. Although the 
lad gave up his studies, yet he might 
be said that he entered a higher 
and more practical school, for the 
province was the very centre of the 
social and political commotion in 
those spirited times. Nagato and 
Kyoto were the hotbed of the 
epoch-making events the of Restora- 
tion in 1868. 

About this time, the Satsuma, 
the Choshu (Nagato) and the Tosa 
clans, the most influential fiefs 
in those times, were not on good 
terms with one another, though 
they all stood against the Shogunate. 
It was through the mastery skill of 
Sakamoto, a Tosa man, that these 
three clans were finally brought 
into an alliance. Though at first 
a follower of Takasugi, a distin- 
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guished leader of the Chésht clan, 
Mr. Nakashima later became one of 
the best pupils and friends of Saka- 
moto. In this way, Mr. Nakashima 
came to gain political knowledge 
and discipline enough to distinguish 
himself as a statesman in | later 
times. 

The immediate cause of the 
Restoration was the late Count 
Goto who, after different kinds of 
obstacles, gained at length an in- 
terview with the Shogun and advised 
him to restore the administrative 
power to the Emperor. The Count 
found in Sakamoto and in Nakashima 
the wisest and the most competent 
advisers and helpers. 

Soon after the Restoration, Mr. 
Nakashima was appointed one of 
the judges, and then the director of 
commercial affairs. While he was 
in the directorship, he was ordered 
to America, to investigate’ the 
matters concerning revenue. After 
his return, he was appointed one of 
the higher officials in the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Be- 
sides, he was largely instrumental 
in issuing paper-money, at the begin- 
ning of the Meiji Government. In 
the year 1874, he was appointed 
Governor of Kanagawa, and after 
filling this position for three busy 
years, was nominated one of the mem- 
bers of the defunct Senate. Here 
we find a remarkable event in his 
life. He presented the late Prince 
Arisugawa a memorial to the effect 
that the creation of a representative 
government is a pressing necessity. 
Having failed to get any answer to 
the memorial, he at once sent in 
his resignation. It was since this 
resignation that his life as one of 
the members of a political party had 
its beginning. This was in the year 
1880. 

Previous to this, the new govern- 
ment was divided into civilians and 
those who wished to exercise mili- 
tary absolutism. The former was 


let by the late Okubo, one of the 
three greatest figures in the Restora- 
tion movement, and the latter by 
the late elder Saigo. This military 
hero having died in his rebellion in 
the year 1877, the leader of the 
civilians now stepped forward on the 
stage. The political world of Japan 
now assumed a new phase, Okubo, 
in the government, and Itagaki, on 
the side of the people, standing 
opposed to each other. Liberty and 
Individualism were the watch-words 
of the opposition party. Mr. Naka- 
shima vow became one of the 
influential members of this radical 
party. Since this time, he has 
always been regarded not a brilliant, 
but a reliable, leader for the cause 
of liberty. 

One can imagine how the ideas 
of liberty and personal rights were 
the potent factor among a class of 
the people in the earlier part of this 
era, when Rousseau and Voltaire 
were almost indiscriminately referred 
to. Mill and Spencer were studied 
by Count Itagaki and others with 
intense application. ‘ Itagaki may 
die, but not liberty ”’ is familiar even 
among the school-boys at present, 
though it was uttered by Count 
Itagaki himself some eighteen years 
ago, when a ruffian wounded him at 
a certain political meeting. The 
stringent and gagging measures of 
Okubo drove the liberalists to 
extremes more and more. Some of 
them went so far as to cry, ‘* What 
is nobility, what is an emperor ?” 
Now compare the spirit of this 
utterance with that of the present con- 
servatists, who slanderously accused 
Mr. Ozaki, the ex-minister for the 
Educational Department, of expound- 
ing the practicability of a republican 
government. If we can say that 
the politicians of two decades ago 
went too far in their individualism, 
we can equally say that those 
slanderers are as foolish as the 
earlier people who thought that they 
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could match the western navies with 
cargo-boats. 

Tt was in the year 1881 that a 
great political party was formed in 
the city of Osaka, Count Itagaki 
being elected the president and’ Mr. 
Nakashima the vice-president. This 
was the Liberal Party, whose name 
was changed into the Constitutional 


Party a few years ago. From this 
and some other facts mentioned 
above, we can gather that Mr. 


Nakashima was rather an adviser 
and an assistant in political move- 
ment. This is, I think, the reason 
why he is not spoken of by the 
people so much as he deserves. 

One year after the Liberal Party 
was formed, another political party 
was organized under the guidance 
of Count Okuma. This was the 
Progressive Party, which now goes 
by the name of the Constitutional 
Party Proper. The former was 
radical, while the latter was mild. 
Strange as it is, the Okubo Cabinet 
had no support either from the 
former or the latter. And it is 
still more strange that these two 
opposition parties fought with one 
another, notwithstanding they were 
very near to each other in their 
principles and spirit. It is said that 
Mr. Nakashima was respected even 
by his political enemies, on account 
of his amiableness and uprightness. 
Here we find his superiority to his 
co-labourers, who could not but 
resort to. the law of expediency to 
the detriment of uprightness and 
urbanity, for they were so much 
engrossed with the pros and cons 
of their party. One of the vernacu- 
lar papers says that he was a sincere 
and upright boy already when he 
was one of the pupils of Mazaki, a 
teacher of Chinese of his province. It 
was in the year 1884 or so that 
this sincere and upright statesman 
retired from the political. world and 
led a quiet life for some time. 
Though we have no information 


about the date of his conversion, yet 
it seems likely that he studied Chris- 
tianity about this time under the 
euldance of Dr. J. P. Moore, one of 
the missionaries of the Reformed Mis- 
sion in Japan. In his note of the 
April number of the Hvangelist, 
Dr. Moore says that this statesman 
attended his Bible class, and in due 
course of time, was baptised with 
his wife, who also attended a similar 
class taught by Mrs. Moore. Since 
their conversion, they “‘ attended 
regularly the prayer-meeting and 
preaching services, at times taking 
an active part in them.” 

In the year 1890, the longed-for 
Imperial Diet was convened, for the 
first time in the history of Japan. 
Mr. Nakashima was returned as one 
of the representatives of the Kana- 
gawa prefecture. The Liberals and 
the Progressionists, who had been 
fighting with each other, now laid 
aside their enmities in order to 
embrace, the opportunity of dealing 
a fatal blow upon the government, 
their common enemy. The parlia- 
mentary members of the two parties 
naturally looked for a politician 
who would be most impartial and 
fair in his sole as the chairman. 
Under this circumstance, Mr. Naka- 
shima was elected the first president 
of the first Diet. If we can not say 
that he discharged this important 
post in a most admirable manner, we 
must admit that he made no special 
blunder through out the session, 
which were beset with no small 
difficulty. 

In Oct., 1892, this distinguished 
politician repaired to Italy, with 
his family, as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. But he was, about this 
time, seized with consumption, 
which obliged him to return home 
after two years’ stay in that country. 
In August, 1894, he was nominated 
a member of. the House of Peers, 
and, after one year, was raised to 
the Peerage with the title of Baron. 
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Some years after this, the Baron 
was relieved of his post as a minis- 
ter, and, at the same time, elected 
a member of the Political Affairs 
Committee of the Liberal Party. 
This was the last public duty to 
which he was called, for he was 
soon sent to his villa in the neigh- 
borhood of Oiso to cure his disease, 
but never to recover. On the 26th 
of last March this upright statesman 
was called to Heaven, leaving the 
eare of his children to their bereaved 


mother.—WN. C. 


THE STORY OF URASHIMA > 
TARO. 


Founded on an Old, Old Story. 


NCE upon a time there lived in 

Tango, a province near Kyoto, 

the old capital of Japan, a young 
fisherman named Urashima T'aro. 

His village Mizu-no-e stood on 
the eastern coast of the province, 
along the bay of Yosa. Far into 
the bay there extends the bridge- 
like cape Amano-hashidate. This 
pine-clad natural bridge is accounted 
one of the three most famous scenes 
of the empire. 

Urashima was very fond of fishing, 
and used to go fishing every day, 
floating in his boat on the beautiful 
bay. 

One day, on his way home from 
the bay Urashima found a crowd of 
children playing with a tortoise that 
unfortunately had fallen into their 
hands. The tenderhearted fisher- 
man having compassion on the poor 
creature wanted to prevent the 
children from being cruel to it and 
said: ‘‘ Children, why are you abus- 
ing the tortoise so shamefully ? It 
will die!”’ 

The naughty boys, however, did 
not listen to him, but cried out: 
“Goon! Isn’titfunny! It doesn’t 
matter if it does die.” 


Urashima, after a short time of 
silence, said to them: ‘ Children, 
please give it to me.”’ 

But the children replied, ‘‘ No, sir, 


we won't. We caught this fellow. 
It is ours.”’ 

*“O yes, that’s true, I know. 
Certainly it is yours. I don’t ask 


you to give it to me for nothing, 
but I'll pay you for it. That is, I 
will buy it of you. Do you see? 
With that money you can buy what- 
ever you want, and play with it, 
That will be far better. Don’t you 
think so? Now, be good, children!’’ 

The children, as soon as they 
heard Urashima say this changed 
their mind, and answered him: 
“Well, then, dear uncle, we will give 
you the tortoise. So please give us 
money.” 

The naughty yet innocent chil- 
dren, having gotten some money, 
joyfully cried: ‘‘ Come on, all come 
on!”’.and ran off. 

Urashima stroking the back. of 
the tortoise said to it: ‘‘Oh, how 
wretched you have been! As people 
say: ‘The stork for one thousand 
years and the tortoise for ten thou- 
sand,’ so you are the creature whose 
life is the longest under the sky. 
In spite of that you were in danger 
of losing your life. But it has hap- 
pened that I found you abused and 
saved you. And this fact proves 
your favoured destiny. Now I'll 
let you go. Go home quickly, with- 
out being caught again.’ And he 
kindly brought the tortoise to the 
beach to let it go into the water. 
And then he himself went home. 

The next day when Urashima was 
fishing in his boat far distant from 
the shore, some one called to him, 
saying, ‘“‘Mr. Urashima! Mr Ura- 
shima !”’ 

Urashima looked about him, but 
did not see any boat near him. So 
it seemed very strange to him to 
hear such a voice calling him. 

A tortoise was the only creature 
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he found near him. Then he asked 
it doubtingly: ‘‘ Halloo, tortoise, did 
you call me just now?” 

“Yes, it wasi 2g am bere to 
thank you for having saved my life 
yesterday.” , 

“Ts that so? It is very polite of 
you to do it. Come up into the 
boat and smoke,—I would say, 
smoke; but you tortoise do not 
smoke, do you?” 

“| am very fond of sake, but not 
of tobacco.” 

. “Very sorry I have no sake here. 
Come up, though, and dry your 
back.” 

After some talk the tortoise asked 


the fisherman: Mr.  Urashima, 
have you ever seen Ryugu (Dragon 
Palace) ?”’ 


“No,” answered Urashima, shak- 
ing his head. Though I am spend- 
ing most of my days on the sea, 
yet I have never had a chance to 
see it. It seems very, very far.”’ 

“Haven't you? You can get there 
easily, if I take you, even though 
it is so far.. If you care to see it, 
I shall be glad to be your guide.”’ 

“Thank you. Youare very kind, 
But I am sorry I can not swim so 
fast or so far as you.” 

“Why, you need not swim your- 
self. Get on my back. That’s all 
you need to do. Then you will get 
there easily.” 

“But can I get on so small a 
back?” 

‘Don’t worry about that. Try 
it.” Strange to say as soon as the 
tortoise said this its back grew large 
enough to carry One person on it. 

“Indeed! It is strange, very 
strange,’ exclained Urashima, “‘Now 
I entrust myself to you,” he con- 
tinued and got on to the back of 
the tortoise. 

“‘ Now let us set forth for Ryugu,”’ 
said the tortoise and it began to 
swim in that direction. 

After a while Urashima found a 
splendid gate directly before bim and 


“There 1s 
What 


said to the tortoise. 
something like a large gate. 
Tati??? 

“That is the gate of Ryugu. 
And the high roof beyond it is the 
roof of the palace.” 

‘Is that so? Then we have 
already arrived at Ryugu; haven’t 
Wwiewns 

‘“ Yes, we are there, haven’t we 
been swift 2” 

Soon they reached the gate, and 
the tortoise said to the fisherman : 
‘“Now we have arrived. Please 
walk from here.” 

The tortoise, then, told the gate- 
keepers that it had brought from 
Japan an honorable guest called 
Urashima Taro. This was reported 
to the master of the palace. And 
he sent his chief attendants out to 
welcome the new comer. 

Urashima was led into one of the 
inner chambers of the palace, trying 
hard to look like an elegant and 
noble gentleman. There the king 
and his daughter Otohime cordially 
received him, and thanked him be- 
cause he had saved the life of the 
tortoise. Then they entertained 
him with a big banquet. 

After it was over, Urashima was 
taken around by Otohime, to see all 
the interior of the large palace. 
How beautiful and splendid all the 
buildings and their ornaments were, 
I can not tell. It was beyond the 
reach of my imagination and my 
powers of description. 

Several days soon passed by. 
Urashima did not know how many. 
No wonder that he forgot to return 
home. He found there a _ better 
and sweeter home than his parents.’ 
How happy he was ! 


‘To dwell for aye in that country, 
The ocean-maiden and he, — 
The country where youth and beauty 
Abide eternally !” 


Yes, happy were the days the 
young bride and bridegroom spent 
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together. 
fisherman began to remember his 
parents at home whom he _ had 
entirely forgotten in his rapture, and 
longed to see them and to tell them, 
perhaps, how he was enjoying his 
new life with the princess of the 
Evergreen Country. So he said to 
his dear wife: ‘‘I have to go to my 


old home to talk with my father | 
and mother; but I’ll come back to | 


you very soon—even to-morrow.” 

The maiden did not like to part 
with her most beloved even a 
moment. But obediently yielding, 
answered him: ‘If you hope truly 
to come back to this Hvergreen 
Land to meet and dwell with me, 
as you do now, please do not open 
this casket which I now put into 
your hand. Please never open it, 
never, I beseech you!” 

The youth consented in his inmost 
heart, and taking the casket’ along 
with him, left the palace, seen off 
by Otohime and her attendants. 
After ‘a while he arrived at, the shore 


of Mizu-no-e, on the back of the | 


tortoise as before. The béach was 
familiar, but the faces he saw were 
not. 

Not only could be not find any 
familiar faces, but even his own 
house was not visible. He asked, 
therefore, some strange villagers 
whom he met about his old home, 


telling them he himself was Urashima | 


Taro. Looking at his face they 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What, do you say you 
are Urashima Taro !” 
“ Yes, lam he,” replied Urashima. 
“You are joking. A man called 
Urashima Taro lived here, indeed, 
but if was some four bundred years 


ago we are told. So he is not living | 


now-a-days.” 


Greatly amazed, Urashima said; | 


But after some time the | 


| gestion 
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“Four hundred years ago! Are 
you not joking yourselves? I lived 
here until a short time ago. Please 


do not tease me, but tell me where 
my home and parents are.” 

‘What you say may perhaps be 
true, but as for us, we know only 
that he lived hundreds of years ago, 
and nothing more.” 

The fisherman, entirely perplexed, 
looked around him and found that 
things were very different from what 
he had been familiar with before. 
He came, therefore, to think the 
villagers might perhaps be right. 
He was so perplexed that he could 
not judge whether it was a dream 
or a reality. 

Suddenly he became aware of the 
casket he had brought with him and 
thought he might get some sug- 
and help in his time of 
extreme perplexity and wretchedness, 
if he opened the sacred casket. He 
thought this plan the only helpful 
one, and lifted the lid of the casket 
a little. And lo! there arose a 
white cloud and it floated off toward 
the land where he left Otohime 
alone. 


‘© And a sudden chill came over him 
That bleached his raven hair, 

And furrow’d with hoary wrinkles 
The form erst so young and fair.’’* 


As he grew fainter and fainter, 
and there was no longer any 
hope of getting back to Ryugu, he 
could not help weeping over his 


| young bride who would await him 


in vain for ever. Poor Urashima 
soon drew his last breath, cherish- 
ing, with unutterable affection, the 
enupty casket for the maiden’s sake ! 
—J.M. 


“. Hence the proverb: Akete kuyashiki tama- 
te-bako. Oh! I regret that I opened the casket. 
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epartment, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8. Buzzpuu. 


A GLIMPSE AT DAILY LIFE IN 


A GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL. 


(Concluded.) 


Work in Neighboring Villages. 


Ay eee miles away, on the sea- 

coast, is the fishing village of 
S—, and on the railroad, half-way be- 
tween bere and there is the station 
of I—. The workers from this Home 
go to these villages one day each 
week to carry the blessed gospel 
news. Five of them start together 
in the morning, three leave the train 
at I-—, and the other two go on to 
the coast, while all return together 
in the evening. 

The work in S8— was opened as 
much as fifteen years ago, by one 
of the early missionaries to this part 
of the country. It has been hard 
work with seemingly but little re- 
sult, as far as numbers go. But 
when we remember how much value 
our Lord placed upon one soul, we 
feel that great things have been 
done, for there is a little band of 
five Christians there, earnest and 
faithful, while others, who have 
come into the light, have gone to 
other places. One man is an in- 
fluential man in the village, a mer- 
chant with some considerable wealth. 
He works very earnestly for his 
Saviour, and his life is indeed a 
‘living epistle,’’ testifying to the 
power of the gospel. He used to be 
a drunken reprobate, but now is a 
man. The first time he heard the 
gospel, he was drunk, and made 


sport of the stumbling, halting 
Japanese of the missionary, but even 
though he was in that condition, he 
was convicted of sin, and followed 
the Christian teacher until he found 
peace, ten years ago. His wife is a 
Christian, and his oldest child, eleven 
years of age, who has been in this 
School for three years, has just been 
baptized. This brother opens his 
house for Christian preaching, and 
for a Sabbath School, which is held 
on Thursday, as we do not like to | 
have our workers ride on the rail- 
road on Sunday. 

This village is hard to reach be- 
cause of prejudice, ignorance and 
sin, These are found everywhere, 
but especially in S—. Years ago, 
all the prostitute houses of the 
neighboring city were banished to 
this sea-side village, and it became 
a village of such houses. Hven now 
the curse is there. Just at the foot 
of the hill, upon which stands their 
famous temple, is a whole block, 
where the heartless traffic in the 
souls of beautiful girls is being 
carried on; and not only there, but 
all over the village. Such is the 
name of the place that, upon hearing 
that one of our young workers, who 
has taken the whole course of the 
School and graduated, had come 
from there, a friend remarked, ‘‘ Can 
any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?” Sin runs riot, and it seems 
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to be one of the hardest places in 
all our field. But good is being 
done; the leaven is at work, and 
there are bound to be more and 
more results as it continues to work. 
One of the Christians there now is 
a@ woman who was once “a sinner,” 
in one of the places we have just 
mentioned. She was purchased from 
her owner by a man who wished 
her for his wife. Since their mar- 
riage, he has become a Christian 
and now she also has entered the 
path of peace, though she has not 
yet been baptized. She did not 
know how to read, but wanted: to 
read the Bible for herself, so her 
husband taught her every evening, 
and together they read through the 
book of John. Now she can read 
quite freely. She was very fond of 
sake, and she found it hard to give 
that up, but she did. One day she 
was asked to help prepare a feast in 
aneighboring house. She had work- 
ed hard, and was hungry, when 
some sake was poured out and of- 
fered to those who were working 
together in the kitchen. “Ob,” she 
_ said, ‘‘It did smell so good, and I 
was so hungry and faint that I 
thought I must have something. I 
took the cup in my hand and raised 
it half-way to my lips, but God 
spoke to my heart, and said: ‘A 
Christian cannot drink that stuff,’ 
and I set it down and finished my 
work with nothing to eat or drink, 
but with such; a peaceful happy 
heart.” That evening she and her 
husband went over to the house of 
the Christian brother mentioned 
above, and there they had a thanks- 
giving meeting because God had 
given His weak child strength that 
day to resist temptation. 

A policeman and his wife in this 
place became Christians, and just 
as they were wishing to be baptized, 
they were removed to another place. 
Before they went they destroyed all 
their idols, the household gods, and 


said: ‘‘Our new home shall be fit 
for the presence of Jesus Christ.” 
In a sbort time the husband 
was taken sick, and after a long 
illness fell asleep in Jesus. Christian 
friends were not allowed to see him, 
and he could not have a Christian 
burial, for his relatives insisted that 
all the trouble was caused by the 
destruction of those idol gods. His 
wife is in the midst of persecution 
now, and what the end will be, no 
one can tell. But we know that 
those who put their trust in the 
Lord can never be confounded. 

It is very pleasant to go up there 
for a day of work, even though we 
are not always warmly welcomed in 
all homes. The children who gather 
for the Bible *School are noisy, 
especially the boys, but they listen 
attentively to the lessons, and are 
learning many of the Gospel truths. 
A few homes are open for us_ to 
enter, and the seed is being sown. 
There is one place where there is a 
long row of tenements, where six 
women come together at their noon 
hour, and hear the Jesus story. 
Sometimes there will be a good 
Bible School in the regular place, 
and then, when the workers have 
gone up the hill there another crowd 
of children will come and another 
session will be held for them. In 
the early evening, the Christian 
women have a prayer-meeting, then 
the tired workers take the train for 
home. 

At I— they are joined by their 
friends, who have worked just as 
hard all day, but in a far easier place, 
for the people of this village seem to 
have been waiting for the gospel 
to come to them, and the homes 
are gladly open to the Christian 
teachers. The Bible School is well 
attended. We send three workers 
here, because near the room where 
the meetings are held is a sewing 
school for young ladies, and the 
teacher excuses classes for an hour 
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and allows the girls to come and 
hear the Christian teaching. Such 
an opportunity does not often come 
to us, and we wish to use it to she 
best advantage. 

All winter there has been great 
interest in the work here, but, as 
the business of the people of this 
village is principally farming and 
caring for silk worms, during the 
summer season not so much can 
be done. But the children will 
come for their meeting, the young 
girls will be there, and the dear 
old women, who stay and watch the 
houses, will welcome the worker 
and listen gladly, though they gene- 
rally say: ‘‘If I had only heard it 
while I was younger; but now I 
am so old, and I do not know any- 
thing. I think it is so good when 
I hear it, but I forget so soon. But 
you will be sure and come again ?”’ 
How our hearts yearn over these 
dear old women. Oh, how much 
they are losing of the beauty and 
glory of their golden days because 
they do not know our blessed, ten- 
der, loving Saviour! How long will 
it be ere Japan can send out her 
young Timothys, trained by Christ- 
ian mothers and grandmothers P 


Country Work. 


The workers at this Home have a 
large field for work, not only in the 
city and surrounding villages, but 
in a very large area, containing 
scores of cities, hundreds of villages, 
thousands of families and millions 
of souls. The gentlemen of this 
mission station, with their native 
helpers, go from village to village, 
holding meetings and teaching all 
whom they can reach. They have, 
also, regular stations, where little 
groups of believers have been gath- 
ered, and where regular religious 
services are held. ~ 

The Bible women cannot travel 
from place to place, visiting all the 


towns and villages, as the evange- 
lists can, because a woman in Japan 
is not expected to go ‘ stumping” 
the country, and, especially in the 
provincial villages, would be likely 
to arouse criticism that would do 
more harm than good to the cause 
which she represents. But there 
are open doors for her in the stations 
where there are Christians, and she 
can go from station to station, 
staying in each place as long as she 
can. There she is the friend of the 
Christian people, and with them, in 
their homes, or going out from their 
homes; or staying at the hotel, but 
introduced by her friends, she has 
plenty of opportunity for meetings 
for women and children and house 
to house visiting, as well as receiv- 
ing and talking with callers. When 
the lady missionary goes with her, 
larger meetings can be gathered, for 
there is the additional element of 
curiosity. This work is not easy. 
The comfortable home must be left, 
and long journeys taken by train or 
boat, by jinrikisha or ‘‘wagon,”’ on 
foot or horseback, the last mentioned 


‘by no means so easy a mode of 


locomotion as the word might in- 
dicate. . There are horses and horses, 
saddles and saddles; and, added to the 
delights of the beautiful (?) horse and 
comfortable (?) saddle, is the pleasure 
of having a man to lead the horse, so 
all that the rider needs to do is to 
hold on, and thus she has time to 
look at the little stream that flows 
beside the path, at the green rice- 
fields stretching away to the right, 
and the grand old mountains 
towering above her at the left. 
Then there are the days of staying 
in the hotels, the foreigner the 
observed of all observers, attracting 
crowds whenever she goes into the 
streets, and finding it almost im- 
possible, by day or by night, to find 
evell a moment’s seclusion. She 
must sit on the floor, and sleep on 
the floor, eat with chop-sticks, un- 
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less she has enclosed the ‘‘danger- 
ous” knife and fork in her scant 
luggage, and live on rice and soup 
and vegetables, unless she takes the 
extra trouble of bringing her eatables 
with her, and doing her own cooking. 
This is so troublesome that, if one 
can eat the Japanese food, it is 
much better to do it. The writer 
of this is fond of Japanese food, and, 
if the rice that is served is sweet, 
and other things comparatively clean, 
she considers it no hardship at all 
to live on such a diet for two or 
three weeks at atime. Some, how- 
ever, cannot eat it ‘at all, and for 
such ones country work is most 
trying. 

Sometimes the country trips are 
taken by the missionary with her 
helper ; sometimes two workers are 
sent together, one of them, at least, 
an elderly woman, to go from station 
to station; and again, one is sent to 
stay for a time at one station. The 
summer vacations are often spent in 
this way. Last summer one of the 
workers from this Home spent two 
weeks each in two cities, holding 
daily meetings for special Bible study 
for the Christian women, and work- 
ing with them for their unconverted 
friends. 

Another one spent two months 
with a country church living in the 
home of one of the deacons. Every 
day the young girls came for a 
meeting, then the children, and 
every evening the women gathered 
and often the men withthem, They 
wanted to learn to sing the Christian 
hymns better, so there was always 
a singing lesson, then a Bible lesson, 
and generally a prayer-meeting at 
the close. Special meetings were 
held often, too, for women who were 
hearing of Christianity from their 
friends, but had not yet become 
Christians. 

It is hard to estimate the import- 
ance of this work in the country 
villages. There is so much¥ground 


-temple to temple. 


where no seed has yet been sown, 
and so many in whose hearts the 
seed of life has sprung up, but who 
need so much teaching in regard to 
the Christian life and work. As we 
look at this one centre of Christian 
education and evangelistic work, 
into which we have tried to give 
you a little glimpse, and see what 
God has already accomplished in 
and through it, our hearts, are filled 
with joy and gratitude; and when 
we look out over the broad fields of 
labor that await the work of our 
hearts, we pray that God Himself 
will fit us for all the work that 
He sees fit to commit to us here. 


What a Child Did. 


Away up in the cold northern 
island of Japan, in the city of 
Nemuro, lived a man who was weal- 
thy and influential, the head judge 
of the district court. His family 
consisted of himself and bis young 
wife, their one little child, and his 
daughter by a former wife, a little 
girl of twelve years. This child was 
a constant attendant at the Sabbath 
School, and all the sweet things that 
she learned there were treasured up 
in her heart. She learned that 
Christ could give help for every 
time of need, and when trouble came 
to her home, she found that it was 
true. Sickness came, and the baby 
died and left the home that it had 
brightened for so short a time, lone- 
ly and desolate. The poor young 
mother, like ‘‘Rachel, weeping for 
her children,” refused to be com- 
forted, because her baby ‘“‘ was not.” 
In vain she went to her gods; in 
vain she placed her offerings at the 
erave of her first-born, and kept 
the lamps lighted before the shrine 
at home; in vain she went from 
In no way could 
she find comfort and rest. Then 
was the time for the little Sabbath 
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School girl to give her help. She 
could not tell all that she had heard, 
but she could tell some, and she 
did, and then led her mother to the 
place where this religion of comfort 
and hope was taught. Every word 
was like balm to the broken heart, 
and at last she was comforted by 
knowing that it. was not that her 
baby ‘was not,” but that it was 
‘safe in the arms of Jesus.’ See- 
ing his wife helped by the words 
which she heard, the judge him- 
self began to read the Bible, and 
then the work of the little daughter 
was finished. She had led her par- 
ents. to know the gospel of love and 
joy and peace and then God called 
her home to heaven. She was only 
twelve years old, yet she had a great 
mission, and began a work which is 
destined to do much good. Her par- 
ents had experienced something of 
comfort and hope before her death, 
but after she left them, their Bible 
was their constant help and teacher 
until they were led by its teachings 
to make a full and complete con- 
secration of themselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. About this time the 
judge was removed from Nemuro to 
a city much farther south, where he 
has taken an open stand for the 
gospel of Christ. He wishes to give 
more time and attention to Christ- 
ia) work than he can in his position 
as a judge, so he has given up 
his office, and will practise law. A 
few days ago some of his missionary 
friends and a native evangelist and 


Bible Woman went, at his earnest 
request, to hold a meeting at his 
home. His large house was opened 
aud the best people of the city 
gathered to hear the Christian teach- 
ing,—the officers of the city, mem- 
bers of the court, school teachers, 
business men and students. The 
closest attention was given to all 
that was said and done and much 
interest manifested.. At the close 
of the meeting, the visitors were 
urgently requested to have another 
meeting the next day. ‘‘But,” they 
said, ‘‘ we must continue our jour- 
ney to morrow morning.” 

“At what time must you start ? 
We will come early in the morning, 
even at five or six o’clock. But, in 
any case, we want to hear more of 
this.”’ 

So the next morning at six o’clock 
the house was again filled, and a 
good meeting held, and the workers 
proceeded on their way, followed by 
earnest pleas that the gospel be 
preached at this place often. Regular 
services will be held from now, this 
beautiful home being consecrated to 
the Lord for a preaching place, and 
many prayers are being offered for 
the work thus started. 

What a beautiful story of one 
little girl’s work. She had only 
twelve short years of life in this 
world, but what a useful life. She 
let her light shine, and now from 
the gates of glory she sees the great 
lamp which her small candle lighted 
shedding its beams far and wide. 
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Atrolirs at. &. B. BM. 


Conducted by Mrs. Corontyn HE. Davripson. 


MOTTO 
PLEDGE ; 


** For God and Home and Every Land.” 
“T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors as a 


beverage, including wine, beer and cider, and that I will employ all proper means to discourage 


; the use of, and traffic in, the same.” 
OxpsEctT : 
Baper: A knot of white ribbon. 

Hour or Prayer: Noon. 
Mernops: Agitate, Educate, Organize. 
Departments : 


To unify the methods of woman’s temperance w ork the world over. 


Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and Legal. 


Tur Ponyeror Purrrion has been circulated throughout the world and signed by representatives of over 


fifty countries. 
legalized vice. 


It asks for the outlawing of the alcohol and opium trade and the system of 
The chief auxiliaries of. the W. C. T. U. are the United States, Canada, 


Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and the Sandwich Islands. 


The way to make a thing known is—to make it known. 
When good women learn that the agency of the 
press is just as valuable for the spread of good 
ideas as the movement of the wind is for the 
purification of the atmosphere, we shall 
see all helpful causes come to the 
success that we desire.— 

Frances E. Willard. 


LITERATURE. 


| ear word brings up larger ques- 
tions than can be more than 
superficially discussed in a ten minute 
paper, and we shall here attempt 
to take up only the points most 
pressing in our work and if we leave 
out the arguments that have lead 
up to the views expressed, please 
remember that lack of time is one 
reason why we have not put in all 
the ‘‘ddzds’’ and ‘‘don’t you think 
soes”’ that are so sweet and taking. 
But to plunge right into the subject, 
let us try to reply to the question so 
often asked—‘ Shall we have a dis- 
tinctively W. C. T. U. literature. ?”’ 

This member most emphatically 
declares in favor of our own litera- 
ture and looks forward to the time 


when we shall have a W. C. T. U. 
Publishing House of our own here 
in Japan and when we shall send out 
millions of pages of literature that 
will help the forces that make for 
righteousness and will be ‘the tie 
that shall bind all these skirmish- 
ing detachments, 1. e., denomina- 
tions—into one big army that will 
take Japan for Christ.” I don’t like 
the metaphor in this quotation, for I 
have no use for war, whether under- 
taken for conquest, for extermina- 
tion or for ‘‘ sweet humanity’s sake.” 

We need a literature of owr own 
because our organization takes up 
every department of Christian and 
philanthropic thought, and numbers 
among its members, men and women 
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and children from every walk of life, 
every shade of faith, thus giving 
the W. C. T. U. a large opportunity 
to make the widest distribution of 
good literature. 

We need a literature of our ‘own 
because any agency that multiplies 
the sources for Japan to get at the 
Christian thought of the world, must 
hasten the day when Dai Nippon 
shall be counted on the Lord’s side. 

Distribution—How shall we get 
this literature into the hands of the 
people? By gratuitous distribution ? 
Yes. We do not do half enough of 
this giving away work. We do not 
begin to encourage our Christian 
friends in Japan as we should, in 
this giving away work. We do not 
take advantage of the hundreds of 
places open to us. There is no 
reason why we should not have the 
“Light of Our Land,” the ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s Herald’ and others of our 
printed matter on the tables in 
hundreds of the railroad stations in 
Japan. I find that English leaflets 
left on these tables are at least 
taken up—finger marks prove it—and 
I am inclined to think that good 
old Anglo Saxon carries conviction, 
where the language of the land 
might sometimes be disregarded, and 
the English tracts left in these places 
would be read. 

In Tokyo, at any railroad station 
there are unique opportunities for 
distributing to the ever changing, 
ever moving people, printed words 
that may be carried to the farthest 
corners of the Empire. A_ little 
journey lately brought such chances 
for talk with fellow passengers, that 
the traveler wondered whether rail- 


road tickets, are not cheaper than | 


“Kogisho” rents! Everywhere, any- 
where, are chatices that must not 
be ‘lost, for they ‘“‘ come our way 
but once.” 

Selling.—Do. we try to sell our 
literature as we ought? I am sorry 


‘to confess that I do not. -And right | 


here, what great double-doors are 
wide open! On the train—from house 
to house—at the corners! Almost 
any jinrikisha man or vegetable 
dealer with whom we are on “‘in- 
timate terms’’ will let us have a 
little bench at his door on which 
we can have trays marked, ‘Your 
choice for a rin’— ‘‘for asen’—. 
Half a dozen such trays can carry 
the foundation truths that we are 
trying to impart. If the bench is 
long enough to make a comfortable . 
seat, many a tired passer will stop 
and read, even if he does not buy. 
At way-side tea-houses, on some of 
the long roads, there are often land- 
lords who will gladly look after such 
trays, if they are promised a good 
share of the proceeds of sales made. 

Lending.—This is an excellent 
way to distribute literature. I know 
a most successful missionary who 
spends much time, thought and 
money on her lending library. She 
has Japanese and English books 
carefully marked with colored inks. 
Her theory is that if the borrower 
is not interested to read the book 
straight through, curiosity may lead 
him to read the marked passages 
and then all, to get the connection. 
In the church, at the Kogisho, when 
we make or receive calls—number- 
less are these chances to ‘‘ Let me 
lend you this interesting book.” 

The Press.—Of all the subjects 
covered by our ‘f Do Everything”’ 
policy, the Press Department, we 
believe, is the department. All’s 
fish that comes to its net, and in 
this age of the making and reading of 
newspapers and magazines, its pos- 
sibilities are boundless. Without the 
cost of a cent, except for translating, 
or as pay for original articles, we 
can send out yards of items— 
stories—facts. The casual way they 
are inserted in all sorts of papers, 
makes it certain, they will be read 
by all sorts and conditions of men. 
Did you ever send any article to any 
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of the papers of your town? Were 
your contributions ever-refused space 
-if presented with the formality dear 
to the heart of the editor of Japan ? 

This much in favor of having a 

literature of our own and how to get 
it into circulation.—Nothing new 
nothing original,—only the same, 
old facts served up again and probably 
all of you can think of ways and 
means still more effective. 
_ Then follows the question, ‘‘ What 
shall we publish?’ Be sure what- 
ever we print will be ‘‘ too difficult 
for the obasans,”’ “ not interesting 
to the students,” ‘‘nothing new,” 
“not suited to Japan,’ and so on, 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam! Never 
mind.—‘‘ So persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.” 
Let us make our literature so varied 
that we shall always have something 
else to hand out when one thing is 
condemned, and let us pray that out 
of the church in Japan shall come 
writers with golden pens to do 
things that will be ‘‘ omoshiror’’— 
and of some use besides. 

To call attention to our books, 
we should like to see them always 
printed in the long-narrow shape, 
with the world, encircled by the 
white ribbon, on the outside of the 
cover, conspicuous because of its 
color—eray, bright red, yellow,—any 
color, so that all ave always the same, 
so that the man who runs may 
always know that the book he sees 
means W. C.T. U. publication. I 
should print an outline of our pol- 
icy and the pledge, in every thing 
we send out. 

Small Things,—While our salaries 
are as they are and rice is as it is, 
and calls for help are so many, we 
cannot expect to get out or to give 
away many fine editions of anything, 
and at any rate, we need many more 
than we haye of short and pithy 
things: letters carefully prepared, 
printed and sent out with an address 
to which the signed pledge may be 
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returned ; leaflets—perhaps with a 
taking picture—either or both are 
suitable and can be made to suit 
every department of our work. 
Birth day books and _ calendars 
seem to be popular, but we have 
compiled neither. 

- Could we not get the Bible Society 
to help us by printing ‘ portions” 
in which the scripture on the drink 
subject is given without comment ? 
What can we use better than undi- 
luted Gospel? Many of us have used 
the little three cornered tract with the 
red cross on the outside. Many of us 
find the Beatitudes the best tract we 
can give out. Thestory of Daniel and 
his three friends, whose countenances 
after a ten days diet of water and 
pulse ‘appeared fairer and were 
fatter in flesh, than all the youths 
which did eat of the king’s meat.” 
The wisdom of Solomon on_ the 
moderate drinking question.— What 
can we write, what can Japan. read 
more convincing than these inspired 
truths ? 

If Neal Dow ‘‘ sowed Maine knee- 
deep with literature before he made 
the slightest impression,” our work 
is not yet begun. 

Written by Miss Mary Florence 
Denton and read before the For. 
Aux. W. C. T. Convention held at 
Karuizawa in August, 1898. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE 
SCHOOLS.* 


To The Editor of The ‘‘ Mail.” 


i the House of Representatives 
there were offered on March 
2nd two important representations. 
The one urges that there should be 
prepared, with a view to general 
adoption in all the primary schools 
of the country, a new text-book of 
morals to take the place of the 
widely varying books now in use. 
The other urges that all schools 
complying with the usual regula- 
tions, without regard to whether 
they make religion the basis of 
morals or not, should equally be 
granted the privilege of exemption 
from military conscription. These 
representations, whatever their im- 
mediate motives or results may be, 
suggest problems that must be cou- 
rageously faced in the near future, 
and to the import of which you have 
repeatedly called attention. Kindly 
allow me to point out a few facts in 
the same connection. 

It is no new thing in history that 
the spirit of religious intolerance may 
find its last refuge in the school. In 
the Roman Empire, Julian,*as keen 
an enemy as Christianity ever had, 
yet bound by his uncle Constantine’s 
edict of toleration, could find no 
better way of repressing the obnox- 
ious religion than by forbidding Chris- 
tians to teach the classics, a measure 
which Ammianus, the historian of 
the age, himself no Christian, charac- 
terized as unmerciful (inclementia). 
The last measure of intolerance in 


* Reprinted from the Japan Daily Mail of 
March 1L7th. This letter, together with the 
editorial in the same journal of April 26th, (re- 
printed in the previous issue of the Evangelist), 
has been published in Japanese by the missionary 
community of Sendai for distribution among those 
specially interested in education. The moral text- 
book to which reference is made is not used any- 
where in the North of Japan except in Sendai and 
the surrounding country. If any reader of the 
Evangelist knows of its being used elsewhere, 
kindly inform the writer.—C. N. 


the history of England, if I mistake 
not, was the ‘‘ Schism Act,” of Queen 
Anne’s time, which forbade Dissen- 
ters to teach in any school; and it 
was not until twenty-eight years ago 
that Noncomformists were admitted 
to all the privileges of the English 
Universities. 

His Majesty the Emperor, by the 
Constitution guaranteeing liberty of 
religious belief, has given Japan a 
place among the most advanced na- 
tions in this as in other respects. It 
is of course not to be expected of 
any government that it should re- 
move every obstacle to the exercise 
of religious belief. In the case of 
Christianity, for instance, a tremen- 
dous hereditary prejudice and the 
authority given the kead of the family 
in Japanese society operate to oppress 
believers in a thousand ways. But 
the Government is bound by the 
express decree of His Majesty, so far 
as it is concerned to treat all relig- 
ions, as religions, with impartiality. 
Even to antagonize all religions 
without distinction is to violate the 
Constitution. In the main the 
attitude of the Government has 
been, despite the enormous pressure 
brought to bear upon it, admirably 
fair and judicious. But here some 
educational authorities have failed in 
their loyalty. 

We who are interested in the prog- 
ress of Japanese Christianity have 
observed again and again that in 
most places Christians are not con- 
sidered fit to teach school, and that 
as a rule the only kind of Christian 
that can get along in the educational 


| world is the one who strictly hides 


his light under a bushel. This is 
so generally the case that it is hard 
to believe that local prejudices are 
the only cause. 

In Miyagi Ken there is used in all 
the schools a text-book of morals 
prepared under the direction of Count 
Higashikuze and expressly approved 
by the Educational Department. It 
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consists of eight readers for the 
children, accompanied with elaborate 
instructions to the teachers, all 
marked, ‘‘ Examined and adopted by 
the Kducational Department.” These 
are pervaded from beginning to end 
by a spirit of contempt or hostility 
toward foreigners’ ideas of morality. 
The dictum of one Yasushi Aizawa 
is quoted more than once with evi- 
dent approval: ‘All countries on 
the same principle exalt themselves 
and consider others base: so it is a 
fixed habit that they mutually honour 
their own and consider other coun- 
tries barbarian.”’ The author admits 
that occasionally one may learn a 
useful lesson or two from foreigners, 
but thinks it best, since children are 
so easily captivated by alien influ- 
ences, to set before: them native ideals 
exclusively. 

In one of the first lessons is a 
picture of the shrine at Ise, before 
whieh men are prostrating them- 
selves. Two words are written, 
“God” and ‘Man.’ The follow- 
ing questions are recommended to 
the teacher: ‘‘Of what is this a 
picture? What are the men doing? 
What beings do you think dwell in 
shrines? Whataregods? (Require 
the answer, Our Ancestors.) Do you 
go to shrines and worship there? 
The temple in this picture is the 
precious shrine of Ise called Jingu. 
Do you think to worship there after 
you are grown? Do you know what 
gods abide in this Jingu?” ‘The 
teacher is further admonished: 
“Vulgar people, when we say gods, 
have a bad habit of understanding 
the term in the same sense as the 
chief idols of religion, so called, in 
~ Buddhism or Christianity (Yaso). It 
is necessary that pupils be made to 
understand the difference well. More- 
over in various places there are not 
a few witches and so forth, who, 
misusing and defiling the divine 
name, behave themselves shaime- 
fully. Great is the mischief wrought 


by such as these, who, using the 
name of the gods, thus sink them- 
selves in error. Pupils should be 
carefully taught so as to perceive 
that gods are not such things as 
what are so called by those witches 
and their kind, but are holy.” 
Again, the eighth reader, in the 
course of the exposition of the Edu- 
cational Rescript, sets before the 
pupils such sentences as these: ‘ It 
[Japanese morality] was not original- 
ly derived from Confucianism, nor 
did it emanate from any religion. In 
truth our country’s history clearly 
constitutes our sacred book and 
moral code.”’ ‘‘ Moreover principles - 
which rest on a different basis and 
destroy this morality can never be 
applied to our country, but this 
morality is applicable to every coun- 
try in the world.” These sentiments 
are to be explained by the teacher 
thus: ‘‘Our sacred book is our his- 
tory, holy and perfect, the standard 
of morals throughout all time, hav- 
ing not the slightest flaw. Those 
other histories that are without 
principle or virtue seduce posterity 
and lead to evil. How shall we take 
such a thing and call it a sacred book 
of morality? Our most beautiful 
history, unparalleled among all na- 
tious, is the peculiar characteristic of 
the divine country. We have this 
divine sacred book of history. How 
do we need to seek another sacred 
book ?”” ‘‘Some, taking as a basis 
the instructions of one or another of 
various sages, have expounded and 
embellished the original. So, of 
course, their doctrines, depending on 
the men, are expressed differently. 
There is as yet no system by which 
throughout all nations together the 
greatest human happiness may be 
obtained. Nevertheless, the way of 
our Emperors, based on the instruc- 
tions left by the Imperial Ancestors, 
is coexistent with heaven and earth. 
So, being the law for all under 
heaven and the great rule for all 
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ages, it is not to be discussed on the 
same day with dogmas made by 
men.” 

Expressions such as these, vague 
and quite untranslatable, 
constant evidence. 
must be able to read between the 
lines. If they are not intended to 
teach religion, or to oppose religion, 
which amounts to the same thing, 
they mean nothing at all. And it is 
hard to believe that this remarkable 
polemical effusion is directed against 
Confucianism or even Buddhism. 
The Buddhists apparently have not 
felt much concern about it. 

Any Japanese who honestly be- 
lieves the religious sentiments incul- 
cated in these books, is in duty 
bound as a patriot to proclaim them 
with all his might, but he has no 
right under heaven to bind them on 
the consciences of teachers or 
pupils in the public schools, so long 
as the Constitution stands. Nor has 
even one of His Majesty’s Ministers 
the right officially to encourage any- 
thing of the kind. It is a plain vio- 
lation of the Constitution to use the 
public schools, or officially to permit 
them to be used, for the purpose of 
advancing or antagonizing any relig- 
ion gua religion. 

I do not know how the Buddhists 
feel about it, but surely no Christian, 
unless he were a hypocritical Chris- 
tian, could teach in accord with the 
spirit of the books described above. 
If a pupil says that in a Christian 
Sunday school he was told that the 
same God is the God of all the 
nations of the earth and loves all 
alike, the teacher is at once in a 
dilemma, if he has been faithful to 
his instructions. Quite recently it 
has been made plain to teachers 
in Sendai that they must not teach 
in Christian Sunday schools. For 
they would abullaty themselves by 
so doing. 

The practical. effect of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy toward religious 
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schools is that students who are at 
all liable to conscription leave before 
they are twenty years of age, and 
there are left the physically defective 
and youths so poor that their families 
have to depend on them for their 
daily rice. From. this material 
must the educated Christian clergy be 
evolved! No better scheme could 
be devised to crush the spirit of the 
Christian Church in Japan. With- 
out devoted and intelligent young 
men, sound of body and free from 
financial entanglements, the Japan- 
ese Churches can hardly ever become 
anything more than appendages of 
Churches in foreign lands. 

Marquis Ito’s commentaries on 
the Constitution refer the matter of 
religious liberty to ‘‘ the inner part 
of man,” ‘‘ abstract questions of reli- 
gious faith,’ ‘‘operations of the 
mind.” With unfeigned respect 
to the great statesman to whose 
wonderful insight Japan owes so 
much, it may be said that, while the 
facts stated are indisputable, this 
exposition of religious liberty strikes 
an Occidental mind as somewhat 
inadequate. The western peoples 
have shed too much blood for dear 
liberty’s sake to cherish any vague 
ideas as to its meaning. To them 
the liberty to hold an opinion is no 
liberty at all. If the Japanese under- 
stand the Constitution to mean that 
liberty of religious belief is guar- 
anteed ‘‘so long as manifestations 
of it are confined -to the mind,”’ and 
that the Government may lawfully 
use its authority to limit other mani- 
festations of it ‘to the harmless 
vagaries of the ignorant and super- 
stitious, them, to avoid serious mis- 
understandings, the fact ought at 
once to be made plain that the 
Japanese idea of liberty and the 
Occidental idea of liberty are different 
things. 

A thing apart is the utter folly of 
gratuitously insulting friendly na- 
tions and inspiring Japanese youth 
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with hatred or contempt toward 
them as “barbarians.” In English- 
speaking countries it is left to the 
ignorant and vulgar classes, with the 
newspapers and_ politicians that 
pander to them, to decry the Japa- 
nese as barbarians. Thank God, the 
tone of the better elements of society 
is more manly. But if they who 
have been so ready to acknowledge 
the worth of Japanese civilization 
hear that men of culture who occupy 
positions of the highest influence 
here can assiduously teach the people 
to return this trust and confidence 
with scorn and derision, it will not 
be strange if from this fact they draw 
their own inferences as to the real 
state of Japanese civilization. The 
great majority of the foreigners re- 
“siding in Japan are representatives 
of the English-speaking - nations, 
which have proved themselves to be 
the best friends that Japan ‘has in 
the world. They are generally dis- 
posed to rejoice in the prosperity of 
Japan and join heartily in the cheers 
of His Majesty’s subjects. But how 
can they, if they know what ideas of 
patriotism are being instilled into 
the minds of the people, do anything 
but look on in painful silence? En- 
joying the efficient protection of His 
Majesty’s Government, they are will- 
‘ing tO pay just taxes, but not 
very cheerfully when they know 
that taxes are used to foster a bitter 
prejudice that adds so much to the 
misery of their exile. 

When will His Majesty’s most 
trusted advisers awake to the fact 
that those who, while they boast 
loudly of their loyalty, strive to as- 
sociate the glory and prestige of the 
—Throne with their own pitiful con- 
ceptions of patriotism, are doing the 
Throne more injury than can ever 
be done by all the enemies Japan 
has in the world? 

CHRISTOPHER Noss. 


CONCUBINAGE. 


The following letter was received from Rey. 
C. R. Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
in answer to inquiries about the sociological 
aspects of concubinage ; 


Rey. D. B. Schneder ; 

Dear Sir; 

Your favor of March 2nd is before 
me. There are two points of view 
regarding concubinage: that of Chris- 
tian believers and that of persons who 
do vot accept the authority of the 
Christian law but may know the 
character and results of the civilization 
of Christendom. . Of course those 
who accept Christianity as an authority 
reject concubinage as a violation of the 
law of domestic morality. According 
to the law of the Christian books and 
churches concubinage is condemned, 
because all sexual intercourse outside 
of monogamic marriage violates the 
vow and the spirit of marriage. This 
is so clear and universally accepted 
that it requires a very brief mention. . 
. . The other point of view relates to 
the physical, mental and social conse- 
quences of concubinage. I could not 
discuss this vast subject fully without 
writing a volume. All that I can do 
is to indicate the outline of the argu- 
ment and refer to literature, biological 
and social. As to the physical 
effects of concubinage: It is well 
known that in all countries the number 
of persons of each sex is nearly equal. 
This law is subject to variations, but 
not wide enough to affect the argu- 
ment. Now if some men keep concu- 
bines then others must go without 
wives or, as is likely to be the case, 
must consort with public harlots. Con- 
cubinage and havrlotry are parts of the 
same scheme of things. Both customs 
here alluded to minister to sexual 
excess and lead straight to physical 
inferiority, as I have heard explained 
more than twenty-five years ago by a 
Japanese gentlenian who was a pupil 
of mine. If Japan wishes to produce, 
on the widest scale, the best physical 
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manhood, it must abandon all those 
sexual customs which go with con- 
cubinage and those social beliefs which 
defend it. 

We are not without evidence of the 
tendency of concubinage in America. 
Occasionally men of low principles 
secretly keep concubines, “‘ mistresses.” 
This does not prevent them from also 
using harlots, for the appetite that has 
no moral bridle becomes master. It is 
true that some few men can live a 
vigorous life in spite of some degree 
of excess ; but I am stating tendencies 
and ordinary effects. The historical 
argument is fairly well presented by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, a writer who 
rejects the authority of Christianity but 
who advocates many of its finest and 
highest ethical teachings. In his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, a work familiar to 
educated Japanese, Mr. Spencer shows 
that promiscuity, concubinage, polyan- 
dry and polygyny are all forms of 
sexual intercourse which belong to 
relatively low stages of culture, and 
that monogamy has come to be 
accepted by higher races because it 
alone agrees with the conditions neces- 
sary for advanced culture. Here and 
there in Christian lands savage and 
barbarous men linger and openly or 
secretly defy the higher standard, but 
they are less and less influential and 
their teachings or apologies, as you 
know, are regarded in decent society as 
those arguments which weak and 
degraded men construct to satisfy their 
consciences or to protect themselves 
from infamy. The case of a certain 
Kentucky politician who recently tried 
to remain in office, and keep a mis- 
tress shows, in his defeat, that Ame- 
rican society will not tolerate this 
practice whenever it can reach it with 
punishment. The temptation to vio- 
late Christian law is ever present, but 
weakness and sin do not lead to public 
excuse and defense. 

Concubinage makes monogamy, as 
a spiritual fellowship, impossible. It 
can be accepted by wives only when 


they share the inferior sentiments 
which characterize barbarous culture 
or retrograde communities. 

The following books are worthy of 
high respect, in addition to Spencer :— 

Westermark, History of Human 
Marriage. . . . Thwing, The Family. 
Devas, Family Life (Roman Catholic, 
historical). Lecky, European Morals. 
A. Marro, La Puberta (not translated 
from Italian. Marro is an eminent 
psychiatrist and shows that early in- 
dulgence in sexual intercourse enfee- 
bles men and women, that continence 
and relatively late marriage are not, as 
is sometimes taught, hurtful to health. 
Indulgence in illicit intercourse is occa- 
sionally declared to be necessary to 
health ; this is not true, as could be 
shown in thousands of instances.) . 

I would suggest that you correspond 
with Rev. 8. W. Dike, LL.D., Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, the highest 
authority on this subject, on the 
modern phases, in America, Secretary 
of the National League for Protection 
of the Family. 


Yours fraternally, 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


THE QUESTIONING DISCIPLE. 


By Rev. M. L. Gorpon, D. D. 


Dear Lord, if thou didst stand here by 


my side, 

If thou shouldst see me as I am to- 
night, 

My faith in thee, bound up with much 
of pride, 


And love which burns with but a 
flickering hght,— 


What wouldst thou think of me? 
What wouldst thou say ? 

Wouldst find a Peter ready to deny ? 

Another Judas watching for the day, 

When to his foes his-Lord he may 
betray ? 
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A James or John, now seeking place 
and power, 

And now too weak to watch with thee 

. one hour? 

A Thomas waiting thy dear wounds to 
trace 

With probing finger, ere he will confess ? 


Thou knowest all things, Lord, both 
great and small ; 

Thou knowest me, the last and least 
of all; 

Thou knowest not as men who see, 
and know, 

Thou knowest I love thee, since thou 
ae st me so. 


Not Rater: who did thrice his Lord 
deny, 

Not Thomas, stung by many a tortur- 
ing doubt, 

Not Martha, serving, fretting, all the 
day, 

Not Philip, with the Lord he yet knew 
not,— 


I would be she who chose the one 
good part, 

Ar else forgot, thy scholar still to 
be ; 

A Matthew even in the busy mart, 

To hear thy voice and _ straightway 
follow thee ; 


I would be Peter, 

; faith ; 

A loving John of Jesus. more beloved : 

A Thomas, shrinking not from thought 
of death 

With him he later called bis Lord and 
God. 


that strong rock of 


_ Make me like these who heard and 


loved thy word, 

Who found in thee a life and strength 
divine ; 

Yet not like these,—like thee, like thee, 
my Lord ! 

Their virtues are but shadows faint of 
thine. 
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Make me a temple by thy presence 
blest, 
A living branch of that life-giving tree ; 
Then shall my heart forever be at rest, 
Since thou for evermore shalt dwell in 
me. 
Kiristokyo Shimbun. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER 
IN SENDAI. 


OLONEL and Mrs. Buck, _ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. 

R. 8S. Miller, arrived in Sendai be- 
tween 9 and 10 on the evening of 
the 29th ultimo. A deputation from 
the American citizens went down 


the line as far as Shiraishi to meet 
and welcome the Minister and _ his 
party. On reaching Sendai station 
Colonel Buck found most of the re- 
maining American residents waiting to 
receive him. The Minister and Mrs 
Buck were entertained by the ladies of 
the Miyagi Jo-Gakko. On Tuesday, 
the 30th, the visitors, accompanied by 
all the American citizens, went to 
Matsushima, where the party had a 
picnic, after which they proceeded 
by boat to Shiogama, returning to 
Sendai at 4.30 pm. On Wednesday, 
Colonel Buck performed quite a number 
of functions. The local authorities 
having been notified by Sendai residents 
some days before of the intended visit 
of the Minister, made preparations for 
his entertainment. The mayor of 
Sendai, Mr. Satomi, and eighteen other 
leading citizens organized a Japanese 
dinner for the latter part of the after- 
noon, In the morning, the Minister 
visited the Tohoku Gakuin and the 
Girls’ School, known as the Miyagi 
Jogakko, and: also the Baptist school. 
Early in the afternoon he held a re- 
ception for Japanese callers, which 
was very largely attended. Between 
8 and 4 he progeeded to the Yusui- 
kwan, where about 70 of the leading 
residents of the town were waiting to 
receive him. The Japanese and Ame- 
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rican flags hung side by side at the 
entrance, a band was in attendance, 
and there were many other tokens of 
warin welcome. Among those present 
were Mr. Chikami, the Prefect; Mr. 
Satomi, the Mayor of Sendai; Mr. 
Takagi, the President of the Court of 


Appeal: Mr. Yamada, the Ken Secre- 
tary; Mr. Takeuchi, the Chief of 
Police; Mr. Kikuchi, the Director of 


the Second Higher School ; Mr. Shimo- 
jo, the Director of the Middle School ; 
Mr. Satomura, the Director of the 
Normal School; Mr. Yamada, adviser 
to the Prefectural Government; and 
the leading barristers of the town. 
After the party had witnessed jujitsw 
and other performances, Mr. Satomi, 
the Mayor, made a speech, in which 
he expressed the sentiments of the 
native community of Sendai in regard 
to Colonel Buck’s visit and alluded to 
the close relationship of Japan to the 
United States ever since the days of 
Commodore Perry. Japan, he said, 
had always felt that America was one 
of her warmest friends and that she 
had received no small benefits from the 
United States. Colonel: Buck, in re- 
plying, said that he regarded the enter- 
tainment they had given him in his 
capacity of Representative of the United 
States as a genuine indication of the 
warm friendship that existed between 
the two countries. He was an ardent 
admirer of Japan and was quite 
astonished at the rapid strides she had 
made during the past few decades. 
He had heard much about her progress 
while in the United States, but since 
he had had the honour to represent his 
country in this land he had been in a 
position to verify for himself the reports 
which had reached him. ‘The enter- 
tainment they had provided had been 
an agreeable surprise to him, as he was 
in Sendai only for the purpose of taking 
a peep at the beautiful scenery for 
which the neighbourhood was noted. 
In the name of the citizens of the 
United States he thanked the residents 
of Sendai for their liberal hospitality. 


On the evening of the same day, 
all the foreign residents of Sendai were 
invited to meet the Minister and Mrs. 
Buck at dinner at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoy, when various speeches 
were made and a musical entertain- 
ment of a most enjoyable character 
was given. 

The Minister and bis party left for 
the capital, on Tuesday morning, be- 
ing accompanied as far as Twanuma 
by a deputation of American citizens. 
Two Policemen guarded the house in 
which Col. Buck stayed, night and day, 
and accompanied him on his excursions. 
In the course of an interview with a 
Japanese gentlemen, whose name is 
not given, Col. Buck is reported by a 
Sendai paper to have said that the 
United States aims at placing the 
Japanese on the saine footing as Euro- 
peans as regards labour, but that the 
Government is determined to keep the 
Chinese out of the country as much 
as possible. He also said that in 
Hawaii the United States wished as 
far as possible to preserve the status 
quo as regards the Japanese. The 
United States fully recognized that the 
Japanese had a claim to be treated in 
a different manner from other Oriental 
races. He thought that a final settle- 
ment of the question of the future of 
the Philippine Islands was not far a 
—Japan Mail. 


NOTES. 


Rev. Tomeoka was relieved of his 
post as an instructor in the Sugamo 
Prison, and was, at the same time, 
appointed one of the teachers of the 
newly established Police and Jailors’ 
School of Tokyo.—F. 8S. 


* * * * 


The Kanagawa Sunday School 
Alliance was recently organized by the 
ten Sunday-schools in the city, all of 
which belong either to the Church of 
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Christ or to the Japan Methodist. The 
total numbers of the teachers and 
children are 30 and 400 respectively.— 
Kirisutokyo Shimbun. 


* %* %* *X 


Will you kindly put my address 
Coon Rapids, Carroll Co., Iowa 
in the Hvangelist ?—It is not where 
I'll settle but will always reach me. 

Hastily—with kindest regards to 
your household and best wishes for the 
work and regrets to hear of your ill 
health.—Laura D. Garst. 


ME ORE ORE 


You will be glad to know that the 
Result of this year’s Self Denial Week 
in Japan produced 460 yen, being an 
average of 46 yen, per Corps. Last 
year we did 164 yen, the increase is 
grand. PraiseGod. Some of our people 
exceeded our highest expectations in 
their efforts. The largest proportion 
of that which was collected came from 
Heathen people —R. Bailey, Colonel, 
~ Salvation Army. 


% OK, AR 


Rumor has it that arrangements 
have been made for the marriage of the 
Crown Prince. The name of the 
Princess selected for his bride is not 
given. All matters concerning the 
Imperial ceremony in the bistory of the 
Empire were investigated by Marquis 
Ito, and reported to Prince Arisugawa, 
the specially appointed friend of the 
Crown Prince. The ceremony may be 
expected to take place sometime this 
year.—The Kokugakuin Zassho. 


eK RK 


It is not an easy thing to give up 
this child of our brains, a weakling | 
though it may be; and we should love | 
to continue to foster this off-spring of | 


ours, were it not necessary for us 
to diminish our daily work. The Editor 
has been suffering a great deal from 


| licensed preachers. 


the asthma during the last few- years, 
and it is imperative to lay down some 
of his burdens. ‘'Uhis is done with a 
natural sigh of regret. Our loss, how- 
ever, may be the reader’s gain under 
the new management. So may it be. 


‘“« Jesus” is a book written by a 
Japanese non-Christian. The author 
is a Mr. Uyeda, one of the graduates of 
the Tokyo University, and the book 
was published by the Hakubun-kwan. 
It consists of four chapters ;—Intro- 
duction, Birth and Youth, Work and 
Persecution, and Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. The Shigaku-kwai 
says thus about the work : 

“The whole description is based on historical 
facts. The people are now furnished with the 
best kiowledge about Christ, a great teacher and 
genius of the world and of all ages, excepting the 
Bible itself.” d \ 

Both the critic and the author of the 
book are not Christians, and yet they 
seem to be interested in the study of 
the life of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour.—JN. C. 


* * * * 


The Tokyo Chukwat (presbytery) 
was held on the 5th and 6th of April. 
Among other things the Tathoku 
Church in Formosa was enrolled in 


| the membership of this presbytery. A 
committee, consisting of eight members, 


was appointed for improving the treat- 
ment given to ordained ministers and 
The report of the 
presbytery runs as follows :— 


84, organized churches; 388, 
kogisho (preaching places); 4,978, 
whole member of believers ; 277, 
new baptisms ; 1,225, pupils of the 
the Sunday Schools, both children 
and adults; yen 9,960,222, con- 
tributions for all purposes ; 33, 
ordained ministers; and 48, 
preachers.—The Dendo Hochi. 
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The Miyagi Chukwai (presbytery) 
met for four days, beginning with the 
19th of April, in the chapel of the 
Tohoku Gakuin. Mr. Fukui who 
applied for ordination passed the ex- 
amination, except Systematic Theology 
and the Bible. The representatives 
for the coming meeting of the Synod 
were elected. Of all the matters dis- 
cussed, the payment by each church 
of its share of the expenses of the 
presbytery and synod was a hard nut 
to crack. A lecture was delivered by 
Rev. D. B. Schneder, in the afternoon 
of the 21st, on the subject of the Im- 
portance of Pedagogical Methods in 
Evangelistic Work. In the afternoon 
of the last day, a special meeting was 
held for free talk and for prayers 
The subject of the talk was, ‘‘ How 
to develop Pious and Devotional Ele- 
ments in Christian Life of Japan ?— 
N.C. 


His Excellency, Colonel Alfred H. 
Buck, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United 
States, during his recent visit to Sendai, 
said, among many other things favor- 
able to the missionary cause, that 
modern civilization in Japan owed 
more to missionaries than to all other 
agencies conbined, and referred to the 
English Minister as sharing in this 
conviction ; and, again, that the world 
will never know what it owes to niis- 
sionaries. We quote this because we 
believe it may encourage sOme weary 
worker in some isolated corner of 
Japan. A word fitly spoken some- 
times means a great deal to a toiling 
soul. 

That His Excellency in every way 
brought good cheer to Sendai, to both 
Japanese and foreigners, goes with- 
out saying. Mrs. Buck and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Miller, also won golden 
Opinions from all and Sendai says to 
all —‘* Come again.” — 
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With this issue we lay down our 
work as Editor and Publisher of The 
Japan Evangelist. Wor five years 
and a half we have had the great plea- 
sure of serving our readers and friends. 
Although all the ends aimed at have not 
been realized, there is no regret on our 
part that we launched out on this 
enterprise nearly six years ago. Deep 
and hearty thanks are due our friends. 
The contributors to our columns have 
created a sphere of usefulness for the 
magazine, and we ask them to assist 
our successors, Prof. K. W. Clement, 
Editor, and Rev. Henry Topping, 
Publisher. We have done the best 
we could, but we at the same time 
are most painfully aware of our limita- 
tions. We expect our successors to 
do better than we have been able to 
do. May they succeed in widening the 
usefulness of The Japan Evangelist. 

We must add a word of appreciation 
of The Yokokama Bunsha, our print- 
ers. They have always. done their 
work most faithfully, and many a 
printer in America has expressed his 
surprise at the excellent work turned 
out by The Yokohama Bunsha. We 
thank our printers for their work and 
their kindness. 
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T is with both diffidence and confi- 
dence that we assume the man- 
agement of the “Japan Hvangelist.” 
There is reason to fear the financial 
outcome, because the magazine has 
not yet attained to that position 
where it knows not a deficit. We 
also realize the great responsibility 
that will rest upon us month by 
month in the matter of issuing a 
magazine that shall be both interest- 
ing and instructive. We most assur- 
edly have neither money, nor time, 
nor strength, to waste; and, on the 
other hand, we do not take up this 
enterprise for personal profit or glory. 
‘Having ourselves realized the value of 
the “Japan Hvangelist,” and feeling 
loath to have it abandoned altoge- 
ther, we have, by invitation of the 
founder, taken over the magazine with 
the purpose of making it an accept- 
able organ of all who are interested 
in the development in Japan of those 
forces which, through the Christian 
religion and its civilization, make for 
righteousness. We believe that, in 
such a laudable undertaking as this, 
we ought to have, and will obtain, the 
co-operation of enough friends of 
Japan, both here and abroad, to make 
it self-supporting. We have no desire 
to establish a money-making concern ; 
but we wish rather to develop a 
“mutual benefit’? magazine, which 
shall represent the cause of the 
highest civilization, the loftiest mo- 
rality and the purest religion. We 
want to put ourselves on a working 
basis together with all men and 
women with similar aims and. pur- 


poses, and we ask them to come 
into ~practical co-operation with this 
magazine. 

We have some plans. which we shall 
endeavor to carry into practice gradu- 
ally. We do not intend immediately 
to institute any radical changes ; nor 
do we disclaim’ the intention of intro- 
ducing such improvements as may 
seem. “likely to render the magazine 
more valuable to its constituency. In 
this connection, we invite suggestions 
from all our friends ; and, on our own 
part, would merely suggest that the 
removal of financial anxieties, by an 
increase of the subscription list, would 
leave us more strength and encour- 
agement for the proper development of 
the magazine. If we can feel assured 
that-we enjoy the hearty support of a 
large and honorable constituency, the 
work of issuing the magazine will be, 
not a toil or a burden, but a real 
pleasure and recreation. 


Ernest W. CLEMENT. 
Henry TOprPina. 


In view of approaching mixed resi- 
dence, the following numbers of the 
foreigners of various nationalities in 
Japan are of interest :— 


Chinese 5,297 Italian 46 
British 1,763 Danish 37 
American 1,140 Swedish 31 
German 481 Spanish 24 
French 420 Belgian 13 
Russian 214 Hawaiian 13 
Korean 196 Brazilian 11 
Portuguese 124 Greek 4 
Swiss 69 Turkish 3 
Austrian 66 Mexican 2 
Dutch 61 Total—10, 01 
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DISENTHRALLED JAPAN. 


YX extend our heartiest congratu- 
\ lations to the Japanese nation 
upon having at last attained freedom 
from the thraldom of the treaties, and 
upon having reached a position of 
equal standing with the great nations 
of Christendom so far as treaty rights 
and privileges are concerned, We be- 
lieve that Japan is fully entitled to 
such a position; and we can appreciate 
the mighty desire with which she 
has desired to reach this goal of her 
ambition, And, at this time of rejoic- 
ing over realized anticipations, we may 
fittinely look back over the course and 
note the stations which marked im- 
portant events in the history of diplo- 
matic negotiations and treaty revision, 


Commodore Perry’s Treaty. 


When Commodore Perry ‘ opened” 
Japan by his treaty of peace, com- 
merce and navigation, it was recogni- 
zed that this was insutticient; but it was 
a beginning, an important beginning, 
and it was the insertion of the wedge 
which would ultimately force Japan 
“wide open.” ‘The task of making 
an enlargement in the opening was 
entrusted, and wisely, to ‘Townsend 
Harris, the first U.S. Consul-Gene- 
ral, and afterwards the first U. 8. 
Minister, to Japan. He reached here 
in L856, and on September 4th of that 
year hoisted at Shimoda the ‘stars and 
stripes,” the “first consular flag ever 
seen in this Hmpire.”’ Very soon be- 
gan the long battle of negotiations, in 
the course of which he was so over- 
Whelmed with the deceit and prevari- 
cation of the Japanese officials, that he 
once exclaimed, “they are the greatest 
liars on earth.” But by persistency 
he finally succeeded in June, 1857, in 
carrying a Convention which contained 
the following provisions = 


* From ‘Townsend Harris’? by Rev. W. E, 


Griffis, D, D, 
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Convention. 


1, Opens the port of Nagasaki to 
American ships. 

2. Gives the right of permanent 
residence to Americans at Shimoda 
and Hakodate, and the right to ap- 
point a vice-consul at the latter port. 

3. Settles the currency, so that, 
where we paid one hundred, we now 
pay only thirty-four dollars and a half. 

4, Americans to be exclusively under 
the control of their consuls, and to be 
tried by American law. 

5. Concedes the right of the Consul- 
General to go where he pleases in 
Japan and to be furnished with 
Japanese money to enable him in per- 
son, or by his servants, to make his 
purchases, without the intervention of 
any Japanese official. 


Triumphal Journey to Yedo. 


Tn November of the same year Mr. 
Harris started on what has not inap- 
propriately been called “the triumph- 
al journey to Yedo,” and on the 30th 
of that month entered the capital of 
the ‘“ ‘Tycoon,’ or Shogun. He says 
in his diary for that day: ‘Iam the 
first diplomatic representative that has 
ever been received in this city, and, 
whether I succeed or fail in my in- 
tended negotiations, it is a great fact 
that will always remain, Showing that 
at last I have forced this singular peo- 
ple to acknowledge the rights of em= 
bassy. feel no little pride, too, in — 
varrying the American flag through 
that port of Japan between the extre- 
mity of Cape Izu and into the very 
castle of Yedo.”’ 


Sabbath Service. 


On Sunday, December 6 (the second 
Sunday in Advent), Mr. Harris, assist- 
ed by his interpreter, Mr. Heusken, 
read the full service to themselves in 
their own house. Myx. Harris in his 
diary comments on the fact, that, al- 
though the anti-Christian edicts were. 


EL Kb 
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yet unrepealed, yet he had, in the 
protection of ‘the American name 
alone,” boldly and openly done the 
very acts that the Japanese law for- 
bad, and expresses his purpose to de- 
mand for Americans the free exercise 
of their religion in Japan. 


Audience with Shogun. 


Vhe following day was the date of 
his audience with the Shogun, to 
whom he presented the President’s 
letter, and who made the following 
reply ; ‘‘ Pleased with the letter sent 
with the Ambassador from a far dis- 
tant country, and likewise pleased 
with his discourse. Intercourse shall 
be continued forever.” 


Demands of Mr. Harris. 


A few days later Mr. Harris set 
forth to the Shogun’s government 
many strong reasons why they should 
negotiate with him a new treaty, and 
stated that “the three great points 
would be: first, the reception of for- 
eign ministers to reside at Yedo; 
second, the freedom of trade with the 
Japanese, without the interference of 
government officers; and, third, the 
opening of additional harbors.” It 
was not, however, till January 16, 
858, that a reply was received from 
the Shogun as follows :— 


“™he demand for the residence of- 


a Minister at Yedo is admitted. ‘The 
place of his residence and the rights 
he is to exercise shall be settled by 
negotiation, 

“The right of free trade is granted, 
Commissioners shall be appointed to 
settle the details of trade. 

“Three harbors having already 
been opened, and as Japan is a small 
country, the number can not be in- 
creased ; but, as Shimoda is not found 
to be suitable as a harbor, another 
shall be given in place of it, but the 
number shall not be increased beyond 
three.” 
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Protracted Negotiations. 


On January 18, 1858, began the 
formal negotiations between Mr. Har- 
ris and the Shogun’s Commissioners 
(Inouye, Prince of Shinano and Iwa- 
se, Prince of Higo). The details of 
the conferences, so far as they are 
given in the diary of Mr. Harris, are 
not uninteresting ; they can be found 
in the above-mentioned book by Dr. 
Griffis. One can now, from the point 
of view of a knowledge of Japanese 
history such as 1s obtainable at pre- 
sent, sympathize a little with the 
Japanese in their dilemma, due to 
complications of national politics : but 
we 1ust also feel glad that the nego- 
tiator on the other side was aman 
who had patience, perseverance, com- 
mon sense, tact and honesty. Much 
to the surprise of Mr. Harris, the only 
article of his draft which was at once 
accepted was that which called for the 
abolition of the practice of trampling 
on the cross and gave Americans the 
free exercise of their religion! On 
the other hand, the article upon which 
it was most difficult to come to an 
agreement was that relating to the 
opening of new ports and other cities. 
By the way, in objecting to opening 
Kyoto, because it was a comparatively 
poor place, the comniissioners “ spoke 
almost contemptuously of the Mika- 
do, and roared with laughter when I 
quoted some remarks concerning the 
veneration in which he is held by 
Japanese; they say that he has neither 
money, political power, nor anything 
else that is valued in Japan; he is a 
mere cipher.” 


Treaty of Amity and Convmerce. 


Finally, however, they succeeded 
in agreeing upon the terms of a 
treaty of amity and commerce, which 
ras signed July 29, 1858, to go 
into effect July 4, 1859, and has, 
therefore, been in force forty full 
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years. The main points of this 
treaty were as follows * :— 

I. Peace and friendship. . Diploma- 
tic agent and Consul- General.  Privi- 
leges of residence in Japan; travel 
beyond treaty limit. Consuls to réside 
at open ports. Reciprocal privileges to 
like officials of Japan. 

II. Mediation of United States in 
differences between Japan and Kuro- 
pean powers. Assistance by U.S. ships 
of war to Japanese vessels on the high 
seas and by U.S. Consuls in foreign 
ports. 

IIL. Additional ports to be. opened 


(Kanagawa and Nagasaki, July 4, 
Niigata, Jan. 1, 1860; Hyogo, 
Jan. 1, 1868); American citizens 


may reside there. Rules and regu- 
lations as to their residence. Provi- 
sions as to residence of Americans in 
Yedo and Osaka. Regulations of trade. 
Munitions of war; to whom only to be 
sold; riceand wheat not to be export- 
ed from Japan; surplus thereof to be 
sold to residents, and for ship’s crews, 
etc. Americans may employ Japanese. 

IV. Duties to be paid according to 
tariff. Proceedings where there is a 
difference |of opimion] as to the value 
of duties. Supplies for U.S. Navy. 
Opium prohibited ; penalty for smug- 
elng. No higher duties than are fixed 
by this treaty. 

V. Foreign coms to be current in 
Japan; may be used in payments ; to 
be exchanged for Japanese coins, etc. 
Coins, except copper, may be ex- 
ported. 

VI. Jurisdiction over offenses: 
Japanese against Americans in Con- 
sular Courts; -Americans against 
Japanese by local authorities. Con- 
sular Courts open to Japanese credi- 
tors. Forfeitures. and penalties for 
violation of treaty. Neither govern- 
ment to be responsible for debts of its 
subjects or citizens. 

VIL. Limits of right of travel (10 
rm ) 10 any direction) fre om open ports. 


* From Nitobe’ Ss Intereourse between the U. Ss. 
and Japan.” 


VIII. Religious freedom. 
animosity not to be excited. 

IX. Japanese authorities, on request 
of Consul, will arrest deserters and 
fugitives from justice. Will receive 
prisoners in jail. Consul to pay just 
compensation. 

X. Japanese Government may pur- 
chase or construct vessels of war, etc., 
in U.S. May engage from the U. 8. 
the services of scientific men and 
advisors. 

XI. Regulations appended (pertain- 
ing to trade) make part of treaty. 


Religious 


Other Treaties, ete. 


This treaty was followed by treaties, 
on similar terms, with Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain, Denmark, Hawaii, 
Sweden and Norway, Portugal and 
Peru, which countries, together with 
the United States, constitute what 
have been known as the sixteen 
“treaty powers.” (In 1888 Mexico 
concluded a treaty with Japan on 
terms of equality). In the treaties 
with the Great Powers it was pro- 
vided that said treaties might be 
revised at any time after July 1], 
1872. It was with the purpose 
of inducing the powers to begin 
negotiations for the revision of the 
treaties on terms less galling to the 
Japanese, that the Iwakura Embassy 
was dispatched in 1871 to America 
and Europe. But their visit abroad 
opened their eyes to the fact that their 
country had not reached that degree 
of civilization which would warrant 
the powers of Christendom in admit- 
ting Japan to full standing in the co- 
mity of nations. With resolute pur- 
pose, therefore, to brmg Japan up to 
the point where she “would “deserve 
better treatment, such men as Iwa- 
kura, Kido, Okubo, Ito, Inouye, O- 
kuma, Itagaki and others set them- 
selves to the task of internal reforms. 
After a decade of arduous labor and 
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remarkable results in this line, the 
question of treaty revision was again 
brought up by Count Inouye in 1882. 

It is scarcely profitable to enter 
very minutely on the tedious details 
of that subject and of the prolonged 
discussions which ensued. Suffice it 
to say that the demands made by the 
foreign representatives and almost 
accepted by Count Inouye were so 
humiliating to the national dignity, 
and caused such a strong public opin- 
ion, in hostility, that Count Inouye 
was compelled to postpone the nego- 
tiations and resigned his portfolio. 
He was succeeded in the Foreign 
Office by Count Okuma, who, with 
modified conditions, began negotia- 
tions with the powers one by one, and 
had succeeded ‘with the United States, 
Germany, Russia and France, when 
public opinion again asserted its 
power in opposition and drove Count 
Okuma also out of office, after he 
had almost lost his life at the 
hands of a fanatic. Viscount Aoki 
and others who followed in the 
Foreign Office continued negotiations, 
but demanded terms of absolute 
equality. The foreign powers found 
themselves in the position of J’arquin 
when he was offered the Sibylline 
Books for a certain price and finally 
had to pay as much for the one last 
volume as was asked for the whole 
set! The concessions offered by Japan 
erew beautifully less on each occa- 
sion and finally were withdrawn 
entirely; so that the new treaties, 
under which-we are to live, leave no 
vestige of extraterritoriality, but bring 
us absolutely under Japanese jurisdic- 
tion. 

And now we have at last come 
back to our subject, from which we 
wandered, after the first paragraph, 
to look at enslaved Japan; and, let- 
ting the dead past bury its dead, we 
wish to look a moment at eniancipat- 
ed, wide-open Japan. We must not 
forget that foreigners also are released 
by the new treaties from thraldom ;— 


of traveling passports, of circum- 
scribed residence, of limited business 
facilities, and many little imconveni- 
ences too numerous to mention. 
We may, even under the new dis- 
pensation, suffer inconveniences, and 
may find that the strange conditions 
will not adjust themselves without 
friction: but we have confidence that 
the sober sense and patience of all 
parties will prevail to establish pleas- 
ant and agreeable relations between 
the Japanese and foreigners under 
their jurisdiction. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


Signed at Washington, 22nd day 
of the Ith month, 27th year of 
Meiji. Ratifications exchanged at 
that City, 2lst day of the 3rd month, 
28th year of Meir. 

IS Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
and the President of the United 


States of America beimg equally de- 
sirous of maintaining ihe relations of 


good understanding which happily 
exist between them, by extending 
and increasing the intercourse  be- 


tween their respective States, and 
being convinced that this object can- 
not better be accomplished than by 
revising the Treaties hitherto existing 
between the two countries, have re- 
solved to complete such a revision, 
based upon principles of equity and 
mutual benefit, and, for that purpose, 
have named as their Plenipotentiaries, 

that is to say: His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan, Jushi Shinichiro 
Kurino, of the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure of the Fourth Class, and the 


President of the United States of 
America, Walter @. Gresham, Sec- 


retary of State of the United States ; 
who, after having communicated 38 
each other their full powers, found to 
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be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following 
Articles. :-— 

Art. I.—The subjects or citizens 
of each of the two High Contracting 
Parties shall have full liberty to enter, 
travel, or reside in any part of the 
territories of the other Contracting 
Party, and shall enjoy full and perfect 
protection for their persons and 
property. 

They shall have free access to the 
Courts of Justice in pursuit and de- 
fence of their rights; they shall be 
at liberty equally with native subjects 
or citizens to choose and employ 
lawyers, advocates, and representa- 
tives to pursue and defend their rights 
before such Courts, and in all other 
matters connected with the adiminis- 
tration of justice they shall enjoy all 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
native subjects or citizens. 

In whatever relates to rights of 
residence and travel; to the possession 
of goods and effects of any kind; to 
the succession to personal estate, by 
will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
property of any sort and in any 
manner whatsoever which they may 
lawfully acquire, the subjects or 
citizens of each Contracting Party 
shall enjoy in the territories of the 
other the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, and shall be subject to 
no higher imposts or charges in those 
respects than native subjects or citi- 
zens, or subjects or citizens of the 
most favoured nation. The subjects 
or citizens of each of the Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other entire liberty of consci- 
ence, and, subject to the laws, or- 
dinances, and regulations, shall enjoy 
the night of private or public ex- 
ercise of their worship, and also 
the right of burying their respective 
countrymen according to their reli- 
gious customs, in such suitable and 
convenient places as may be estab- 
lished and maintained for that pur- 
pose. 


They shall not be compelled, under 
any pretext whatsoever, to pay any 


_ charges or taxes other or higher than 


those that are, or may be, paid by 
native subjects or citizens, or subjects 
or citizens of the most favoured na- 
tion. 

The subjects or citizens of either 
of the Contracting Parties residing 
in the territories of the other shall 
be exempted from all compulsory 
military service whatsoever, whether 
in the army, navy, national guard, 
or militia; from all contribution i uD- 
posed in lieu of personal service; and 
from. all forced loans or military ex- 
actions or contributions. 

Ant, I].—There shall be recipro- 
cal freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion between the territories of the 
two High Contracting. Parties. 

The subjects or citizens of each of 
the Contracting Parties may trade 
in any part of “the territories of the 
other by wholesale or retail in all 
kinds of produce, manufactures, and 
merchandize of lawful commerce, 
either im person or by agents, singly 
or in partnerships with foreigners or 
native subjects or citizens; and they 
may there own or hire and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
shops, and premises which may be 
necessary for them, and lease land 
for residential and commercial pur- 
poses, conforming themselves to the 
laws, police and customs regulations 
of the country like native subjects or 
citizens. 

They shall have liberty freely to 
come with their ships and cargoes to 
all places, ports, and rivers in the 
territories of the other, which are or 
may be opened to foreign commerce, 
and shall enjoy, respectively, the same 
treatment in matters of commerce 
and navigation as native subjects or 
citizens, or subjects or citizens of the 
most favoured nation without haying 
to pay taxes, imposts, or duties, of 
whatever nature or under whatever 
denomination levied in the name or 
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for the profit of the Government, 
public functionaries, private indivi- 
duals, corporations, or establishments 
of any kind, other or greater than 
those paid by native subjects or 
citizens or subjects or citizens of the 
most favoured nation. 

It is, however, understood that the 
stipulations contained in this and the 
preceding Article do not in any way 
affect the laws, ordinances, and reg- 
ulations with regard to trade, the 
immigration of labourers, police and 
public security which are in force or 
which may hereafter be enacted in 
either of the two countries. 

Art. I1].—The dwellings, manu- 
factories, warehouses and shops of 
the subjects or citizens of each of 
the High Contracting Parties in the 
territories of the other, and all prem- 
ises appertaining thereto destined for 
purposes of residence or commerce, 
shall be respected. 

Tt shall not be allowable to proceed 
to make a search of, or a domiciliary 
visit to, such dwellings and premises, 
or to examine or inspect books, 
papers, or accounts, except under the 
conditions and with the forms pre- 
scribed by the laws, ordinances, and 
regulations for subjects or citizens of 
the country. 

Arr. IV.—No other or 
duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the territories of the 
United States of any article, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the territories 
of His Majesty the Emperor of J japan, 
from whatever place arriving; and 
no other or higher duties shall be 
imposed on the ‘importation into the 
territories of His Majesty the HKm- 
peror of Japan of any article, the 
produce or manufacture of the United 
States, from whatever place arriving 
than on the like article produced or 
manufactured in any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition 
be maintained or imposed on_ the 
importation of any article, the produce 
or manufacture of the territories of 


higher 


either of the High Contracting 
Parties, into the territories of the 
other, from whatever place arriving, 
which shall not equally extend to the 
importation of the like article, being 
the produce or manufacture of any 
other country. ‘This last provision is 
not applicable to the sanitary and 
other prohibitions occasioned by the 
necessity of protecting the safety of 
persons, or of cattle, or plants useful 
to agriculture. 

Art. V.—No other or higher duties 
or charges shall be imposed in the 
territories of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties on the exportation 
of any article to the territories of the 
other than such as are, or may be, 
payable on the exportation of the 
like article to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition 
be imposed on the exportation of any 
article from the territories of either 
of the two High Contracting Parties 
to the territories of the other which 
shall not equally extend to the ex- 
portation of the like article to any 
other country. 

Art. VI.—The subjects or citizens 
of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other exemption from all tran- 
sit duties, and a perfect equality of 
treament with native subjects or 
citizens in all that relates to ware- 
housing, bounties, and drawbacks 

Arr. VII.—AIl articles which are 
or may be legally imported into the 
ports of the territories of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan in Japanese 
vessels may likewise be imported into 
those ports in vessels of the United 
States, without being lable to any 
other or higher duties or charges of 
whatever denomination than if such 
articles were imported in Japanese 
vessels ; and, reciprocally, all articles 
which are, or may be, legally im- 
ported into the ports of the territories 
of the, United States in vessels of the 
United States may likewise be im- 
ported into those ports in Japanese 
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vessels, without being liable to any 
other or higher duties or charges of 
whatever denomination than if such 
articles were imported in vessels of 
the United States. Such reciprocal 
equality of treatment shall take effect 
without distinction, whether such 
articles come directly from the place 
of origin or from any other place. 

In the same manner, there shall 
be perfect equality of treatment in 
regard to exportation, so that the 
same export duties shall be paid, and 
the same bounties and drawbacks 
allowed, in the territories of either of 
the High Contracting Parties on the 
exportation of any article which is or 
may be legally exported therefrom, 
whether such exportation shall take 
place in Japanese vessels or in vessels 
of the United States, and whatever 
may be the place of destination, 
whether a port of either of the High 
Contracting Parties or of any third 
Power. 

Ant. VIII.-—No duties of tonnage, 
harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, quaran- 
tine, or other similar or correspond- 
ing duties of whatever nature, or 
under whatever denomination levied 
in the name or for the profit of 
Government, public functionaries, 
private individuals, corporations, or 
establishments of any kind, shall be 
imposed in the ports of the territories 
of either country upon the vessels of 
the other country which shall not 
equally and under the same condi- 
tions be imposed in the like cases on 
national vessels in general or vessels 
of the most favoured nation. Such 
equality of treatment shall apply 
reciprocally to the respective vessels, 
from whatever port or place they may 
arrive, and whatever may be their 
place of destination. 

Arr. IX.—In all that regards the 
stationing, loading, and unloading of 
vessels in the ports, basins, docks, 
roadsteads, harbours, or rivers of tha 
territories of the two countries, no 
privilege shall be granted to national 


vessels which shall not be equally 
eranted to vessels of the other 
country ; the intention of the High 
Contracting Parties being that in 
this respect also the respective vessels 
shall be treated on the footing of 
perfect equality. 

Art. X.— The coasting trade of 
both the High Contracting Parties 
is excepted from the provisions of 
the present Treaty, and shall be 
regulated according to the laws, ordi- 
nances, and regulations of Japan and 
of the United States, respectively. 
It is, however, understood that Japan- 
ese subjects in the territories of the 
United States and citizens of the 
United States in the territories of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 


shall enjoy in this respect the rights 


which are, or may be, granted under 
such laws, ordinances, and regulations 
to the subjects or citizens of any 
other country. 

A Japanese vessel laden in a foreign 
country with cargo destined for two 
or more ports in the territories of the 
United States and a vessel of the 
United States laden in a foreign 
country with cargo destined for two 
or more ports in the territories of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 


may discharge a portion of her cargo 


at one port, and continue her voyage 
to the other port or ports of destina*~ 
tion where foreign trade is permitted, 
for the purpose of landing the re- 
mainder of her original cargo there, 
subject always to the laws and 
custom-house regulations of the two 
countries. 

The Japanese Government, how- 
ever, agrees to allow vessels of the 
United States to continue, as here- 
tofore, for the period of the duration 
of this Treaty, to carry cargo between 
the existing open ports of the Empire, 
excepting to or from the ports of 
Osaka, Niugata, and Hbisuminato. 

Arr. XI. -— Any ship-of-war or 
merchant vessel of either of the High 
Contracting Parties which may be, 
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Birivclica: by stress of weather, or 
by reason of any other distress, to 
take shelter in a port of the other, 
shall be at liberty to refit therein, 
to procure all necessary supplies, and 
to put to sea again, without paying 
any dues other than such as would be 
payable by national vessels. In case, 
however, the master of a merchant 
vessel should be under the nec essity 
of disposing of a part of his cargo in 
order to defray the expenses, she 
shall be bound to conform to the 
regulations and tariffs of the place 
to which he may have come. 

If any ship-of-war or merchant 
vessel of one of the High Contracting 
Parties should run aground or be 
wrecked upon the coasts of the other, 
the local authorities shall inform the 
Consul-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, 
or Consular Agent of the district of 
occurrence, or, if there be no such 
Consular officers, they shall inform 
the Consul-General, Consul, Vice- 
Consul, or Consular Agent of the 
nearest district. 

All proceedings relative to the 
salvage of Japanese vessels wrecked 
or cast on shore in the territorial 
waters of the United States shall 
take place in accordance with the 
laws of the United States; and, 
reciprocally, all measures of se ilvage 
relative to vessels of the United 
States wrecked or cast on shore in 
the territorial waters of His Majesty 
the Jimperor of; Japan shall take 
place in accordance with the laws, 
ordinances and regulations of Japan. 

Such stranded or wrecked ship or 
vessel, and all parts thereof, and all 
furnitures and appurtenances belong- 
ing thereunto, and all goods and 
merchandize saved therefrom, includ- 
ing those which may have been cast 
into the sea, or the proceeds thercof, 
if sold, as well as all papers found 
on board such stranded or wrecked 
ship or vessel, shall be given up .to 
the owners or their agents, when 
claimed by them. If such owners 
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or agents are not on the spot, the 
same shall be delivered to the respec- 


tive Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls, or Consular Agents upon 


being claimed by them within the 
period fixed by the laws, ordinances, 
and regulations of the country, and 
such Consular officers, owners, or 
agents shall pay only the expenses 
incurred in the preservation of the 
property, together with the salvage 
or other expenses which would have 
been payable in the case of a wreck 
of a national vessel. 

The goods and merchandize saved 
from the wreck shall be exempt from 
all the duties of the Customs unless 
cleared for consumption, in which 
case they shall pay the ordinary 
duties 

When a ship or vessel belonging to 
the subjects or citizens of one of the 
High Contracting Parties is stranded 
or wrecked in the territories of the 
other, the aan Consuls-General, 
Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular 
Agents shall be authorized, in case 
the owner or master, or other agent 
of the owner, is not present, to lend 
their official assistance in order to 
afford the necessary assistance to the 
subjects or citizens of the respective 
States. The same rule shall apply 
in case the owner, master, or other 
agent is present, but requires such 
assistance to be given, 

Art. XIT.—All vessels which, ac- 
cording to Japanese law, are to be 


deemed Japanese ‘vessels, and all 
vessels which, according to United 


States law, are to be deemed vessels 
of the United States, shall, for the 
purposes of this 'reaty, be deemed 
Japanese vessels and vessels of the 
United States, respectively. 

Arr. XIIL.—The Consuls-General, 
Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular 
Agents of each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties, residing in the territories 
of the other, shall receive from the 
local authorities such assistance as 
can by law be given to them for the 
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recovery of deserters from the vessels 
of their respective countries. 

It is understood that this stipula- 
tion shall not apply to the subjects 
or citizens of the country where the 
desertion takes place. 

Arr. XIV.— The High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that, in all that con- 
cerns commerce and navigation any 
privilege, favour, or immunity which 
either High Contracting Party has 
actually granted, or may hereafter 
erant, to the Government, ships, 
subjects, or citizens of any other 
State, shall be extended to the Gov- 
ernment, ships, subjects or citizens 
of the other High Contracting Party, 
eratuitously, if the concession in 
favour of that other State shall have 
been gratuitous, and on the same or 
equivalent conditions if the conces- 
sion shall have been conditional ; it 
being their intention that the trade 
and navigation of each country shall 
be placed, in all respects, by the other 
on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

Art. XV.— Each of the High 
Jontracting Parties may appoint 
Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Con- 
suls, Pro - Consuls, and Consular 
Agents, in all the ports, cities, and 
places of the other except in those 
where it may not be convenient to 
recognize such officers. 

This exception, however, shall not 
be made in regard to one of the High 
Contracting Parties without being 
made likewise in regard to every 
other Power. 

The Consuls - General, Consuls, 
Vice-Consuls, Pro-Consuls, and Con- 
sular Agents may exercise all func- 
tions, and shall enjoy all privileges, 
exemptions and immunities which 
are, or may hereafter be, granted to 
Consular officers of the most favoured 
nation. 

Arr. XVI.—The subjects or citi- 
zens of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the territories 
of the other the same protection as 


native subjects or citizens in regard 
to patents, trademarks, and designs, 
upon fulfilment of the formalities 
prescribed by law. 

Art. XVII.—The High Contract- 
ing Parties agree to the following 
arrangement :— 

The several Foreign Settlements 
in Japan shall, from the date this 
Treaty comes into force, be in- 
corporated with the respective Japan- 
ese communes, and shall thenceforth 
form part of the general municipal 
system of Japan. The competent 
Japanese authorities shall thereupon 
assume all municipal obligations and 
duties in respect thereof, and the 
common funds and property, if any, 
belonging to such Settlements shall 
at the same time be transferred to | 
the said Japanese authorities. 

‘When such incorporation takes 
place, existing leases in perpetuity upon 
which property is now held in the said 
Settlements shall be confirmed, and 
no conditions whatever other than 
those contained in such existing leases 
shall be imposed in respect of such 
property. It is, however, understood 
that the Consular Authorities men- 
tioned in the same are in all cases 
to be replaced by the Japanese 
Authorities. All lands which may 
previously have been granted by the 
Japanese Government free of rent 
for the public purposes of the said 
Settlements shall, subject to the right 
of eminent domain, be permanently 
reserved free of all taxes and charges 
for the public purposes for which 
they were originally set apart. 

Art. XVIII.—The present Treaty 
shall,- from the date it comes into 
force, be substituted in place of the 
Treaty of Peace and Amity concluded 
on the 3rd day of the 8rd month ° 
of the 7th year of Kayei corre- 
sponding to the 3lst day of March, 
1854; the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce concluded on the 19th day 
of the 6th month of the 5th year of 
Ansei, corresponding to the 29th day 
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of July, 1858; the Tariff Convention 
concluded on the 13th day of the 5th 
month of the 2nd year of Keio, corre- 
sponding to the 25th day of June, 
1866; the Convention concluded on 
the 25th day of the 7th month of the 
Lith year of Meiji, corresponding to 
the 25th day of July, 1875, and all 
Arrangements and Agreements sub- 
sidiary thereto concluded or existing 
between the High Contracting Pavr- 
ties, and from the same date such 
Treaties, Conventions, Arrangements, 
and Agreements shall cease to be 
binding, and in consequence, the 
jurisdiction then exercised by Courts 
of the United States in Japan and 
all the exceptional privileges, exeinp- 
tions, and immunities then enjoyed 
by citizens of the United States as a 
part of, or appurtenant to, such juris- 
diction, shall absolutely and without 
notice cease and determine, and there- 
after all such jurisdiction shall be 
assumed and exercised by Japanese 


Courts. 
Arr. XTX.—This Treaty shall go 
into operation on the 17th day of 


July, 1899, and shall remain in force 
for the period of twelve years from 
that date. 

Hither High Contracting Party 
shall have the right, at any tune after 
eleven years shall have elapsed from 
the date it goes into operation, to give 
notice to the other of its intention to 
terminate the same, and at the expi- 
ration of twelve months after such 
notice is given this 'l'reaty shall wholly 
cease and determine. 


Arr. XX.—This Treaty shall be 
ratified and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at Tokyo or 


Washington as soon as possible, and 
not later than six months after its 
signature. 

In witness whereof, the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the pre- 
sent ‘Treaty in duplicate and have 
thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at the City of Washington 


the 24nd day of the Ith month of 
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the 27th year of Meiji, corresponding 
to the 22nd day of November in the 
eighteen fined and ninety-fourth 
year of the Christian era, 
(Signed) SHINICHIERO IKURENO., (L.8.) 
“- WALTER @, GRESHAM, ,, 
Amendment to the Foregoing Treaty 
Proposed by the Government of the 


United States of America and 
* Ratified with the Treaty. 
Ant, XIX.-—Clause 2, after the 


” insert the word “ there- 
wnd strike out all after the word 


word ‘time 
after’ 


“time” down to and including the 
word “operation,” so that the clause 
will read: “Wither High Contract- 


ing’ Party shall have the right, at 
any time thereafter, to give notice 
to the other of its intention to ter- 


minate the same, and at the expira- 
tion of twelve months after such 
notice is given this Treaty shall 
wholly cease and determine.” 


Protocol, 


The Government of His Majesty 
the Mmperor of Japan and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
deeming it advisable in the interests 
of both Countries to regulate certain 
special matters of mutual concern, 
apart from the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation signed this day, have, 
through their respective Plernipotenti- 
aries, agreed upon the following stipu- 
lations :— 

!1.—It is agreed by the Contract- 
Parties that one month after the 


ing 
exchange of the ratifications of the 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
signed this day, the Import ‘Tariff 
how in operation in Japan in respect 
of goods and merchandize imported 
into Japan by the citizens of the 
United States shall cease to be bind- 
ing. rom the same date the Gene- 
ral Statutory Tariff of Japan, shall, 
subject to the provisions of Article LX, 
of the Treaty of March 31, 1854, 
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at present subsisting between the 
Contracting Parties, so long as said 
Treaty remains in force, and there- 
after, subject to the provisions of 
Article IV. and Article XIV., of the 
Treaty signed this day, be applicable 
to goods and merchandize, being the 
erowth, produce, or manufacture of 
the territories of the United States 
upon importation into Japan. 

But nothing contained in this Pro- 
tocol shall be held to limit or qualify 
the right of the Japanese Government 


to restrict or to prohibit the importa-- 


tion of adulterated drugs, medicines, 
food, or beverages; indecent or obscene 
prints, paintings, books, cards litho- 
graphic or other engravings, photo- 
graphs or any other indecent or ob- 
scene articles; articles in violation of 
patent, trademark, or copyright laws 
of Japan; or any other article which 
for sanitary reasons or in view of 
public security or morals, might offer 
any danger. 

2—The Japanese Government, 
pending the opening of the country 
to citizens of the United States, agrees 
to extend the existing passport system 
in such a manner as to allow citizens 
of the United States, on the produc- 
tion of a certificate of recommenda- 
tion from the Representative of the 
United States at Tokio, or from any 
of the Consuls of the United States at 
the open ports in Japan, to obtain 
upon application passports available 
for any part of the country and for 
any period not exceeding twelve 
months, from the Imperial Japanese 
Foreign Office in Tokio, or from the 
Chief Authorities in the Prefecture in 
which an open port is situated, rt 
bemg understood that the existing 
Rules and Regulations governing 
citizens of the United States who visit 
the interior of the Htnpire are to be 
maintained. 

3.—The undersigned Plenipotenti- 
aries have agreed that this Protocol 
shall be submitted to the two High 
Contracting Parties at the same time 


as the 'T'reaty of Commerce and Navi- 
gation signed this day, and that when 
the said Treaty is ratified the agree- 
ments contained in the Protocol shall 


also equally be considered as approved, 


without the necessity of a further 


formal ratification. 


It is agreed that this Protocol shall 
terminate at the same time the said 


Treaty ceases to be binding. 


In witness whereof the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the same 


and have affixed thereto their seals. 


Done at Washington the 22nd day | 
of the 11th month of the 27th year of 
Mevyi, corresponding to the 22nd 
November, in the eighteen hundred 
and ninety-fourth year of the Christian 


era. 
(Signed) SHrntcHiRO Kurtino. (L.8.) 
» WALTER Q. GRESHAM. ,, 


REV. WILLIAM E. HOY. 


ike is a graceful act on the part of 
the new Editor of the Hvangelist 
to request for the first issue under his 


control a sketch of the retiring Editor, 
Rev. William Edwin Hoy, 


worthy of the occasion ! 

Mr. Hoy comes of. Pennsylvania 
German stock. His name is evident- 
ly a phonetic spelling of the German 
“ Heu,’ to which corresponds the 
English “Hay.” He was born on 
the 4th of June, 1858, on a farm 
near Mifflinburg, Union County, 
Pennsylvania. There he ploughed 
many a furrow, and was accustomed 
to read a snatch of Shakespere, 
Dryden, Scott or Dickens while the 
horses rested. The reader may 1m- 
agine how eager both ploughman 
and horses were to reach the end of 


the furrow by the fence where the 


precious book was kept. Under such 
circumstances was developed the 
wonderful 
study that characterizes Mr. Hoy. 


At the age of eighteen he went: 
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to Mercersburg Academy, where he 
came under the stimulating influence 
of Higbee, one of America’s brightest 
scholars, who has left an ineffaceable 
impression on all his pupils. A year 
at a Normal School nearly put an 
end to his education, but, not yet 
satisfied, he went on to Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, graduat- 
ing in 1882. Then followed a three 
years’ course in theology at the same 
place. As a student he was deeply 
respected by all his fellow-students, 
but he was never in the least offish 
toward any. When he came to the 
end of his course I, then a very 
ereen Freshman, bantered him about 
having becomme Rev. William EH. Hoy. 
“Don’t call me that,’ he answered, 
“call me Billy.” In those days he 
used to delight in writing poetry, 
and there was a far-off look in his 
eye that none of us could fathom. 

As in the case of many of the 
younger generation of American mis- 
sionaries, it was the Inter-seminary 
Missionary Alliance that first led Mr. 
Hoy to think of the foreign field. 
Already at Chicago in October, 1882, 
he had formed the resolution to obey 
the heavenly vision. The Alliance 
is now quite overshadowed by the 
“ Volunteer’ movement; but it had 
a powerful influence in its day. 

In the fall of 1884 there came to 
Lancaster two very young Japanese 
students. My first clear recollection 
of Mr. Hoy is a scene on-~ the 
Campus, as he picked up a leaf and, 
showing it to the young Japanese, 
said, ‘‘ Leaf,’ to which they replied 
“Rifu.” One of the two, Mr. kinzo 
Kaneko, proved to be a man of rare 
Christian piety. For over ten years 
he contimued to study at Lancaster, 
at the last preparing himself to teach 
the Old Testament at Tohoku Gaku- 
in, and died suddenly on the eve of 
his return to Japan. Of the love and 
confidence with which he was regard- 
ed in America, the Kaneko Press in 
Sendai, secured through Mr. Hoy’s 


influence, will long continue to be a 
memorial, 

When the Reformed Church in the 
United States announced through its 
Eoard that it was ready to send its 
third missionary to Japan, Mr. Hoy 
responded: ‘I am ready to be sent 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
For me there can be no peace at 
home, for God is directing me further 
on.” - He arrived at Yokohama on 
the Ist of December, 1885. Mission- 
aries Gring and Moore were then in 
Tokyo. 

At the house of Rev. James Ballagh 
Mr. Hoy met Mr. Masayoshi Oshi- 
kawa, the darmg young evangelist 
who had been turning “the world” 
upside down and Sendai in particu- 
lar. Hearing that a new missionary 
was just coming over, Mr. Oshikawa 
resolved to capture him for Sendai. 
Within a week Mr. Hoy, travelling 
by ship via Shiogama, had visited 
Sendai and decided to settle there. 

The Board had advised him to plan 
for evangelistic work only. But the 
importunity of My. Oshikawa, who 
at last came to him one day with 
a widow's gift of twelve pieces of 
silver, all her wealth, moved him, 
and he was soon engaged in regularly 
teaching a class of six young men. 
For a year he bore their expenses 
with his own personal means and 
shared many privations with them. 
One of these young men is Pastor 
Hyodayu Shimanuki, of Kanda 
Church, Tokyo. Myr. Hoy often 
laughs as he recalls the unprepos- 
sessing appearance of the youthful 
Shimanuki, who is now one of the 
most efficient and influential minis- 
ters in the Japanese Church. Three 
others of that original class are now 
engaged in the work of the ministry ; 
another is living a consistent Christ- 
ian life as a layman in Yezo; only 
one has fallen away. 

Six months after Mr. Hoy’s arrival 
there came to Sendai two ladies sent 
by the same Board that sent him. 
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They at once began to organize a 
Girls’ School. One of them, Miss 
Mary B. Ault, became Mrs. Hoy in 
December, 1887. She, the orphan 
daughter of a dearly beloved and 
widely laniented minister of the Re- 
formed Church, had been thoroughly 
disciplined in the school of sorrow. 
Both were characterized by a spirit 
of deep consecration which made 
them ready at any time to-say, “ Thy 
will be done,’ while their tireless 
energy brought them triumphantly 
through difficulties that would have 
dismayed others. ‘heir wedded life 
was marked on the one hand by 
appalling self-denial and almost cruel 
economies, and on the other by an 
apparently reckless generosity when- 
ever anything pertaining to the king- 
dom of God appealed to their hearts. 
About the time of their marriage 
they were joined by Rey. and Mrs. 
Schneder. 

The Board after the first year 
assumed the support of the new 
theological school at Sendai; and it 
grew rapidly under the fostering care 
of the devoted three, Hoy, Oshikawa 
and Schneder. here was decided 
opposition to it, both among certain 
missionary brethren here and in the 
Church at home. The resignation of 
the senior member of the Mission 
and the consequent reaction brought 
upon the weak little mission a dark 
and ominous cloud. Dr. Moore re- 
moved to Yamagata in 1887 and two 
years later to Sendai, where with 
characteristic generosity he seconded 
his younger brethren and entered 
enthusiastically into their plans. 

The year after their marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoy with their own means, 
including a bit of an inheritance, 
secured the lot on which the buildings 
of Tohoku Gakuin now stand and 
erected the “John Ault Memorial 
Hall” to the memory of Mrs. Hoy’s 
father. Recently I asked Mrs. Hoy 
to tell me how in the world they 
managed it, and received the cheery 


reply, ‘The building was needed, 
and Mr. Hoy put it up.” This was 
only the beginning of a series of 
similar self-sacrificing achievements. 

For the next three years, from 
1888 to 1891, Mr. Hoy was almost 
constantly engaged in building. Un- 
der his superintendence the Gurls’ 
School and two residences on Higashi 
Sambancho were first erected. He 
has often since lamented that the 
exigencies of those years put an end 
to his progress as a scholar. The 
strain that he had to endure almost 
ruined his health, and he began to 
suffer severely from asthma. 

The Mission, consisting now of Dr. 
Moore, Mr. Hoy and Mr. Schneder, 
on the eve of the imauguration of 
constitutional government in Japan, 
solemnly formulated a policy which 
was approved by its constituency in 
America. The chief article reads: 
“Resolved that the main strength 
of the Mission be expended in the 
development of the Sendai Theologi- 
cal Training School and the Miyagi 
Girls’ School.” The Mission further 
asked for a building for the 'Theologi- 
cal Seminary to cost $5,000, or, at 
least, if it were thought au impos- 
sibility to undertake the enterprise 
during the next year, 1890, “ that 
Brother Hoy, the Treasurer of the 
Mission, be allowed to go forward 
with the erection of the building, 
he being willing to make himself 
personally responsible for the pay- 
ment of the same until the needed 
funds shall have been fully contribut- 
ed by the Church.” It is_ hardly 
necessary to add that the building 
went up, a handsome brick edifice, 
at a cost of $5,000 and half as much 
again, the Board finally paymg the 
whole amount. It stands one of the 
most conspicuous buildings in Sendai, 
a monument to Mr. Hoy’s faith 
and a continual testimony to the 
reality and power of the Gospel. In 
1892 the Theological Seminary was 
reorganized and became ‘Tohoku 
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Gakuin. Mr. Hoy in his first annual 
report of the new institution wrote : 
“In the burning hopes of youth; 
in the confidence begotten of untold 
hardships, trials and difficulties, met 
and overcome; with renewed con- 
secration and determination to obey 
the voice of God in the uplifting of 
man in Japan; the Tohoku Gakuin, 
the youngest daughter of the Reform- 
ed Church in the United States, has 
life to live and to give.” In reading 
this sentence one is puzzled to know 
which is the subject, Tohoku Gakuin 
or Mr. Hoy. The fact is that To- 
hoku Gakuin is Mr. Hoy, and .we 
cannot tell the story of the one 
without telling the story of the 
other. 

Mr. Hoy did not neglect the direct 
‘preaching of the Gospel. During a 
respite in his building operations, in 
the fall of 188"), he preached on the 
average twice a week. 

It was in the summer of 1893, 
while resting at the seashore, that the 
suggestion came to him from Dr. 
Moore that the Mission needed a 
periodical. This led him to think 
how much more desirable it was that 
there should be one periodical repre- 
senting all the Missions in Japan. 
The idea took possession of him 
and the Hvangelist was born. His 
editorial work has been constantly 
interrupted by his distressing malady, 
and he never ceases to reproach him- 
self for not making of the Evangelist 
what he hoped it might become. 

The next year he became so weak 
that his reluctance to go home was 
at last overcome, and he returned to 
America for a vacation. Jelieved of 
his asthma and stinulated by the 
bracing air of his own country, he 
did an excessive amount of touring 
among the churches, his head full of 
plans for the development of ‘Tohoku 
Gakuin. In the mean time the great 
Japanese reaction against foreign in- 
fluences began to tell on the work at 
Sendai. Mr. Hoy came back to find 


even Mr. Oshikawa discouraged. He 
became exceedingly depressed and his 
asthma seized him periodically with 
such severity as even to endanger his 
reason and his life. 

A little more than a year ago the 
Mission found it necessary to send 
him to China for a change of air. 
Hntirely relieved of his asthma he 
began with intense interest to study 
the missionary situation there, then 
to importune his Church in letter 
after letter to send some one_ to 
Hunan. He would go himself, if no 
one else would. “On to China,” is 
the title of his latest publication. 
This pamphlet and the letters on 
China are the ripest fruit of his life. 
It is not likely that he will be allow- 
ed to leave Japan; some one will 
go to Hunan soon, in spite of the 
attractions of America’s new posses- 
sions. 

In the hope that relief from every 
avoidable occasion of worry may 
restore his health or at least moderate 
the violence of his fits of asthma, 
his friends have urged him to give 
up the burden of the Hvangelist. 

Mr. Hoy’s character defies charac- 


terization. He is as simple and 
trustful as a child; yet when it 
comes to business there is not a 


shrewder man of affairs to be found 
among missionaries. "We have seen 
him rebuke a haughty Japanese 
aes for his “ungodly pride” 
until Sinai seemed to rumble again ; 

we have also seen him stand up alone 
and plead the cause of the erring 
when all others had yielded to despair. 
He is genial and sociable, frank and 
candid; he has also a_ prodigious 
capacity to keep a secret when he 
deems it his duty to bear a burden 
alone. He is a man of sudden and 
powerful impulses, but a man of rock 
withal. For all his impulses are 
rooted in the love of Christ and kept 
within bounds by a spimit of sincere 
and fervent prayer and a scrupulous 
regard for the rights of his associates, 
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to whom he never denies the liberty 
he claims for himself. His acts are 
generally startling, but seldom mis- 


taken. A born missionary leader,— 
long may he live to bless Japan ! 
CHRISTOPHER Noss. 


itoelirs tt. 


> + { > 


Conducted by Mrs. Corotyn E. Davipson. 


PLEDGE FOR BOYS. 


‘‘T pledge my brain God’s thoughts to think, 
My lips no fire or foain to drink 


From alcoholic cup, 


Nor link with my pure breath tobacco’s taint, 
For have I not a right to be 
As wholesome, pure and free as she 
Who through the years so glad and free 
Moves gently onward to meet me? 
A knight of the new chivalry 
For Christ and Temperance I would be— 
In nineteen hundred ; come and see.” 


FRANCES EK. WILLARD. 


TTENTION is called to the fact 
that Mrs. Large’s address is 
changed from No. 4, Tsukiji to No. 6, 
Tsukiji. The number of girls study- 
ing and working in the Florence 
Crittenden Home at present has been 
increased to seven. Knitting is one 
other kind of work they are now 
ready to undertake, and, by Autumn, 
they hope to be able to do foreign 
plain sewing. 

The For. Aux. W. GC. T. U. Annual 
Convention will be held in Karuizawa 
this year, some time during the first 
or second week in August. It is 
hoped that many ladies will find it 
possible to be present. 

In April, Mr. Miyama _ visited 
Yaizu, Mishima and Odawara ; during 
meetings held at that time, eight 
persons signed the pledge in one 


place and five in another. The even- 
ing mass meeting at Yaizu was 
presided over by Dr. Iriye, who, 

until three years ago, was accustomed 
to take strong drink freely. At that 
time, after hearing a lecture by Hon. 

Taro Ando, he decided to give up 
drinking and from that time to this 
has stood firmly on the side of tem- 
perance. At Mishima, a very old 
lady — Mrs. Mamiya —in spite of 
heavy rain and muddy roads, went 
to the station to meet Mr. Miyama, 

who says he is very grateful for the 
many kindnesses he so frequently 
receives from her, when being enter- 
tained at her house. At Odawara, a 
social gathering of the Temperance 
Society was held in the morning, 

and in the evening there was a very 

pleasant and profitable service in 
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commemoration of the third anniver- 
sary of the Odawara ‘Temperance 
Society. This service was at the 
house of Mr. Futami, whose un- 
wavering zeal and devotion in the 
Temperance cause is a source of great 
encouragement. 

The monthly meeting of the Tokyo 
Temperance Society was held at the 
Ginza Methodist Church on the even- 
ing of June 10th. After Mr. Ando’s 
address, Mrs. Large, being asked to 
speak, gave a short account of the 
effect of home influences on three 
of her schoolmates. One, the son of 
a wealthy family, gained an ap- 
petite for strong drink through the 
use of the beer which was brewed 
in the home every year. When 
grown, he opened a drug-store, but 
after two years’ time, having nearly 
poisoned a family through a mistake 
in filling a prescription when he was 
under the influence of liquor, he gave 
up the business, and is now reduced 
to the necessity of seeking employ- 
ment as day laborer on a railroad 
now being built. The second, also 
the son of a wealthy home, through 
drinking the cider stored in the cellar 
each Autumn, gained such an appe 
tite for strong drink and afterwards 
for narcotics, that now he has to be 
kept in the country, far away from 
any place where it can be purchased. 
The third, was the son of a poor 
family; but the father and mother 
were intelligent and strictly temperate 
and taught their children that they 
should be the same. ‘This son is now 
one of Toronto’s millionaires, and in 
all the city no one is more honored 
and respected than he. 

After Mrs. Large had _ finished, 
Mr. Ando said he was reminded of 
a similar instance that had come 
under his notice. Mr. Ukai then 
rose to say, that a short time ago, 
Mrs. Large, with others, had been 
‘invited to dinner by Countess Matsu- 
kata. At the table, the son said: to 
Mrs. Large, “ We understand that 


ereward than a wine cup” 


you never drink wine; therefore we 
have ordered that no wine glasses be 
put on the table to-night.” 

Mr.. Fujita, who sailed on June 
16th for America, having been ap- 
pointed Consul from Japan to a juris- 
diction extending from Chicago as 
far east as Toronto, is a staunch tem- 
perance man. It is said that some 
time since, he was asked by the 
Japanese government to do some 
translating of communications relat- 
ing to the wine trade between Japan 
and a foreign country and positively 
refused to do it. Mrs. Fujita, who 
goes with him, is a member of the 
Tokyo W. C. T. U. 

A Yamanashi Ken Grape Grower, 
whose son signed the pledge against 
his father’s will, was by the efforts 
of that son, brought to see the sin 
of wine making. He says from this 
year he will use his grapes for making 
jam. 

Some time ago, the Hakodate 
Tem. Soc. sent a sum of money to 
the relief of individuals suffering from 
the ravages of a flood. Last month, 
the government, in recognition of this 
act, sent the society the sum of three 
yen, instead of a wine cup, the usual 
eift. May it not be that the petition 
sent to the Diet last February,—the 
petition asking that ‘‘a more suitable 
should be 
eiven to a Temperance Society,— 
was the means of this different kind 
of acknowledgment being received ? 

The Advisory Committee of the 
Nat:  W.9: Cis TD Us at present 
consists of twenty members, of whom 
seven are foreigners, viz.: Mesdames 
Large, Topping and Davidson, and 
Misses Denton, Parmelee, Kuhns and 
Daughaday. ‘A meeting of this com- 
mittee was called on June 8rd to con- 
sult in regard to the Woman’s Herald, 
a magazine which, as many know, 
Mrs. Yajima has carried on for several 
years, paying the deficit herself, when 
the cost of publication exceeded the 
money paid in for subscriptions. Re- 
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cently it has been thought that it 
would be well if it could be made 


more distinctively a temperance 
magazine. Some of the Advisory 
Gommittee strongly recommended 


that Mrs. Yamayi, the present edrtor, 
be allowed to take the magazine 
with her to Nagano, to which place 
she moves and publish it from there, 
for a year, as an experiment. One or 
two reasons for this course were as 
follows :—Mrs. Yamayji has proved 
herself more than usually capable for 
that line of work, the paper having 
increased in interest and usefulness 
under her editorship. Again, the 
guarantee deposit of money required 
by the government for the publishing 
of such a magazine is yen five-hundred 
in Tokyo, and only yen one hundred 
seventy-five, out of the city, which is 
quite a consideration at this time 
when there are so many ways to use 
money. The Executive Committee of 
the Nat, W. C. T. U. which consists 
of three foreigners and seven Japanese 
chosen from the Advisory Committee, 
were called to meet on June 10th. 
At this meeting it was finally decided 
that it would not be advisable to 
remove the Woman's Herald from 
the Capital, so there now remains the 
necessity of finding a new editor in 
place of Mrs. Yamayi. 

Miss Kurimoto, Mrs.  Large’ss 
translator, and an enthusiastic and 
useful worker, is now giving weekly 
instruction on Scientific ’emperance 
in four primary Japanese schools and 
has also prepared one of. her talks 
for publication as a leaflet. 

Miss Kelly, M.D. who spent a 
short time in Tokyo in May, gave 
an address at the Joshi Gakuin, 
Bancho. Miss Mitani, the Secy. of 


the Y. W. C. T. U., who listened to 
the address, was so impressed with 
some of the thoughts advanced, that 
she resolved to attempt a Reform 
Costume. In the interval of her 
school duties she worked busily for 
a week and had her Reform dress 
completed. She wore it at the after- 
noon session of the committee men- 
tioned above, and many voted it an 
iinprovement on the regular Japanese 
dress. 

A few days ago, we were all very 
much shocked to hear of the com- 
paratively sudden death of Rey. Mr. 
Kobayashi, Pastor of the Canadian 
Methodist Church in Azabu. Many 
will remember the fine address he 
gave at the evening session of the 
sixth annual convention of the Nat. 
W. C. T. U. at the Kudan Church, 
Tokyo. In just two months from that 
time we were saddened with the news 
that he had passed from the work 
of this life to the eternal rest above. 
To us it seems that the temperance 
cause has lost an earnest friend and 
the church a faithful worker; but, 
although this is true, we can also 
know that ‘God makes no mistakes.” 
His family and friends have our 
sincerest sympathy. 

A card from Miss Parrish reports 
progress along the lines in which she 
is at present working, and the May 
* Life Line,’—the Burmah W. C. T. 
U. organ,—shows by various state- 
ments of facts, that the efforts of 
Miss Parrish and of other earnest 
workers in Burmah, to check sin and 
to remove temptation and to make 
less the opportunities for sinning in 
that land, have not been in vain, 
but are producing many encouraging 
results. 
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Atoman’s Bepavtnent, 


Conducted by Miss Annie 8. BuzzE.t. 


VHERE is one public school exer- 
cise given each spring and 
autumn in Japan, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting and beautiful. ‘This 
is called an “ Undokwai,’ and is a 
day of field sports for children. ‘The 
following description of one which 
we witnessed may interest our young 
readers in America. 

At six o'clock the children of our 
family, who attended the public 
school, came up to our rooms: to say 
“900d bye,” their faces fairly beam- 
ing and their black eyes dancing with 
joy and anticipation, as they pattered 
down the stairs and then clattered 
away on their wooden clogs, their 
tongues flying just as fast. as Ameri- 
can children’s do when they are on 
their way toa picnic. All the school 
children gathered at their respective 


buildings, and forming in line, room | 


by room, each with their teacher at 
the head, walked to a large open field 
just outside of the city limits. Some 
had several miles to walk. This field 
is smooth and green as a lawn and 
about a mile square, with a rope 
stretched around it, beyond which the 
spectators could not pass. At nine 
o'clock we went out in jinrikishas ; 
and really it was as pretty a sight 
as I ever saw. Hach school had a 
certain part of the field assigned it, 
and its name was posted up so that 
it could be easily found. In one 
place was the Second Street School, 
in another the Third Street, in an- 
other the High School, and yet an- 
. other the Normal School, etc. ; and 


over each school waved its own flag, 
not the national flag, but that of 
their own school. In the center of 
the campus was the grand stand, 
where sat in state a visiting Prince 
and General, the Governor of the 
province, the Mayor of the city, 
the Board of Kducation, Regents and 
Judges. Next to this stand was a 
tall flag staff from the top of which 
floated the Japanese flag, a red sun 
on a white ground. A little below 
the flag four poles were fastened to 
the staff, and, extending in different 
directions, rested the other end on the 
eround. From these poles hung the 
flags of the various nations of the 
world. We were not a little pleased 
to see that the grand old Stars~and 
Stripes occupied the place of honor 
nearest to the Japanese flag, at the 
point where the four poles met. All 
around the field there were children 
moving, and all moving in time, as, 
school by school, they marched out 
into the open space and formed. for 
their exercises, each department 
watching only its own teacher and 
apparently oblivious of all the rest. 
Boys and girls were entirely separate 
in different departments. The older 
boys marched exceedingly well, car- 
ried wooden guns and were led by 
martial bands; but the small boys 
went pell-mell, helter-skelter, with a 
hop, skip and jump, anyway to get 
there, so full of life and fun and frolic 
that they led their poor teachers a 
chase; The girls, however, large and 
small, all did beautifully (of course), 
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keeping step and marching in perfect 
time, while the whole field rang with 
the national song, sung by twelve 
thousand childish voices. 

Once out in the open field they 
formed in various positions for vari- 
ous exercises. One school would be 
in a ring, singing and making all 
kinds of pretty graceful motions. 
Another school would be singing a 
different song, one would be playing 
ball, another bean bag, others some 
different games; while at the same 
time two schools would be going 
through with their beautiful intricate 
marches, all in perfect time and all 
singing at the top of their voices. 
At the same time the older pupils 
were having their calisthenics, some 
with dumb- bells and some without, 
all counting “‘ichi, ni, san, shi,” every 
movement made together and with 
a freedom and grace that all the 
practice possible would not give to 
Americans. 

These twelve thousand children did 
not include the ragged street children. 
These do not go to school, for, to say 
nothing of the clothing question, they 
cannot spare money enough even for 
the tuition, although for the poorest 
people it amounts to only four or five 
cents a month. The child’s tuition 
is rated according to the parents’ 
wealth. We have ten little girls who 
attend the public school and pay a 
different amount of tuition for each 
one. At this wrdokwai, inside the 
rope were the groups of clean, pretty 
children in their holiday dress, the 
boys looking so quaint and old in 
their pretty hakama, which is a 
garment worn by gentlemen, es- 
pecially teachers, students, etc., and 
is about one fourth pantaloons and 
three-fourths skirt. Most of the boys 
wore caps, but the girls were all bare- 
headed and their hair ornaments were 


of all shapes, sizes and colors, while 
their bright obi* made them look hke 
so many gay flowers. Outside the 
rope were swarms of ragged, dirty 
children looking on at the pretty 
sight, their bodies alive with vermin, 
their heads often covered with great 
scabby sores. The larger part of 
them carried babies on their. backs, 
just as filthy as themselves, but not 
always ragged, because they wore no 
clothes at all, but were tied on a 
brother’s or a sister’s back, under 
the ragged clothes. Whenever we 
stopped we were soon surrounded by 
these poor miserable creatures, who 
seem never to tire of gazing at the 
“barbarians.” I pitied the poor 
little waifs outside the rope as much 
as I admired the bright faced, pretty 
children within. 

At noon they ceased their exercises 
and ate their lunches. Manju, a 
cake made of bean-curd, of which 
children are very fond, was brought 
in cartloads and given to them. In 
the afternoon there were more games 
and exercises and races, and then the 
governor made a speech and awarded 
the prizes. When all was over a 
tired set of children marched back 
to their school houses. And I have 
not been out of the work myself for 
so long but that I could imagine that 
there were some aching heads and 
weary bones among the teachers as 
well. All had a holiday on the 
following day, that they might rest 
from their fatigue. 


* (The obi is the long sash which is passed 
twice around the waist and then folded and tied 
up into a great pillow right in the middle of the 
back. A baby has only a narrow belt which is 
tied aroun | to keep the dress together, but, as the 
child grows older, the obi is made wider and wider 
until they become young ladies. The Japanese 
women are very particular abont the obi. Some 
are very beautiful and expensive. A woman’s 
wealth and station is judged by her obi. ] 
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THE JAPANESE FAMILY 
SYSTEM. 


{The translation of the new Civil Code of 
Japan into English by Mr. J. H. Gubbins, C. M. 
G., of the British Legation, Tokyo, has been 
completed by the publication of Part II, which 
covers Books IV and V, relating to the subjects 
of Kindred and Succession. This translation of 
the Civil Code, as a whole is, of course, very 
valuable, not to scholars merely, but also to all 
foreign residents, who, in so many ways, will be 
brought under the scope of its operation. But 
Part II has an additional value on account of 
the able monograph on the Japanese family sys- 
tem which constitutes the introduction of 59 
pages. A great deal has, of course, been written 
on this interesting subject by various persons ; 
but this essay has condensed for the busy man 
the results of the minute investigations of scholars. 
After a careful perusal of this Introduction, 
Christian workers and all others who are interested 
in the spread of Christianity in this Empire, will 
be able to appreciate more fully the power of the 
family idea, which, whether in ancestor worship 
or in family councils, is so often a serious obstacle 
to Christian work. It seems quite evident that 
some Japanese who are desirous of learning and 
accepting the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, but 
are unable to break away from the tyranny of 
the family system, deserve less to be condemned 
than to be pitied, and that those who have the 
courage to declare themselves free from this 
bondage are real heroes. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the prognostications of Mr. Gubbins 
and others are correct,—that ‘the family system 
has entered upon the period of its decline,” and 
that even the regulations of the Civil Code are 
elastic and may be honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. We quote a few para- 
graphs and recommend our readers to study the 
entire Introduction.—Editor.] 


HOUGH the word “family” in 
Japan has not the same variety 

of meanings as with us, it includes two 
of our conceptions, that of a group 
of persons descended from a common 
ancestor, and that of a household. 
But in its legal sense the word 
denotes something to which we have 
nothing analogous. It means a 
group of persons bearing the same 
surname, and subject to the authority 
of one who is the head of the family, 
and who may or may not be the 


common parent or ancestor; and it 
is in this sense that the term ‘“ mem- 


ber of a family” is used in the Code. 
This family, which may be comprised 
in one household, or may embrace 


several, muy be the main branch of 


| defined in Article 


the parent stock or only a cadet 
branch. In either case it constitutes 
what is known to the law as a family. 
Succession to the headship of it is 
regulated by strict provisions, and 
the person who is its head is invested 
with certain well-defined authority. 
Kinship is not essential to member- 
ship in this family group, for the 
law provides that a relative of an 
adopted person may under certain 
circumstances become a member of 
the family which the latter has 
entered. 

There is, however, another and 
larger family group, which consists 
of all those who stand towards each 
other in the position of kindred as 
725 of the Code. 
(Blood relatives within six degrees of 
relationship ; husbands and wives; 
relatives by marriage within three 
degrees of relationship.| In this lat- 
ter group, which finds its embodi- 
ment, so to speak, in family councils, 
hes to a great extent the key to the 
real position of the individual in 
Japan. 

The Japanese family system is thus 
a combination of relatives into two 
sroups, and every Japanese, therefore, 
is to be regarded in two capacities ; 
fist, as a member of the smaller 
family group—the legal family—and 
as such, unless he is head of the 
family himself, subject to the authori- 
ty of its head; and secondly, as a 
member of the wider group of kindred, 
with whom he is closely connected 
by rights and duties, and as such, 
whatever his position in the family 
may be, subject in certain matters to 
the control of family councils. But 
the position of a Japanese in his dual 
capacity, as a member of both the 
smaller and the larger family groups, 
has little in it of the permanency and 
stability which are found in our 
family life, being not only affected, 
as with us, by marriage and divorce, 
but also liable to constant change, by 
the separation from the family which 
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occurs as the effect of adoption, and 
its dissolution, of succession to the 
headship of the main branch of a 
family, of the establishment of a fresh 
branch of a family, and of the re- 
suscitation of a family which shas 
died out, by abdication, and by the 
conditional liberty given to a person 
to change his family allegiance, so to 
speak, aad transfer himself from the 
authority of one head of a family to 
that of another. * * + .* * * * * # 

And the artificial character of both 
groups is heightened by the frequency 
of adoption, Ss hiche though very far 
from being an indeotlc tie, must, 
so long as it exists, be regarded as a 
fiction. 


(L’o be. continued). 


JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


i ie of the most valuable books 
recently issued upon Japan is 
W. G. Aston’s “ History of Japanese 
Literature” in the series of ‘ Litera- 
tures of the World,” edited by Kd- 
mund Gosse, and published by D. 
Appleton and Co., N. Y. City. The 
authorship of the book is sutticient 
guarantee of its thoroughness and 
scholarly value. “Forty -years ago 
no Knglishinan had read a page of a 
Japanese book” out of “a voluminous 
literature, extending over twelve cen- 
turies ’ ; but since then such scholars 
as Satow, Mitford, Chamberlain, 
Dickins, Dixon and others have ex- 
ploited certain portions of that literary 
field; and now Aston has favored us 
with a most interesting and educating 
sketch of the general subject. This 
book ought to be on the study table 
of every one who desires to obtain a 
knowledge of Japanese thoughts and 
ideas and the modes of expressing 
their sentiments and opinions. ‘The 
reasonable price of the book places 
it within reach of-a large num- 
ber of readers. Myr. Aston, in the 
preface, explains some of the diffi- 


culties which beset the path of 
translators, ‘even when they have 
a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage,’ in reproducing metaphors, 
allusions, quotations and illustrations 
which are distinctively Oriental. He 
says: ‘In the world of thought and 
sentiment, the differences, though 
less tangible, are even more import- 
ant. Take the Japanese word for 
conscience, naimely, honshin. It 
means ‘original heart,’ and implies a 
theory that man’s heart is originally 
good, and that conscience is its voice 
speaking within him. The words for 
justice, virtue, chastity, honor, love, 
and many more ideas of this class 
although meaning substantially the 
same as with ourselves, must yet be 
taken with differences which are ne- 
cessarily lost in a translation.” ‘hese 
are vital points that are too often 
unappreciated or forgotten or ignored 
by those who are trying to lead the 
Japanese into better moral and reli- 
gious ideas. 

The periods of Japanese literature 
with their characteristics are as 
follows:—Archaic Period (before 700 
A. D.) songs and Shinto rituals; Nara 
Period (Kighth century), poetry cul- 
tivated; Heian: or Classical Period 
(800-1186), the most glorious era ; Ka- 
makura Period (1186-1332), marked 
by a decline of learning on account of 
civil strife ; Namboku-Cho and Muro- 
machi Period (1332-1603), the dark 
age, for the same reason; Yedo Period 
(1608-1867), the time of the great 
revival of learning; and the present 
or Tokyo Period (since 1867), showing 
recent development under Huropean 
influence. Japanese literature, as a 
whole, is that ‘‘ of a brave, peatteaue: 
light-hearted, pleasure loving people, 
sentimental rather than passionate, 
witty and humorous, of nimble appre- 
hension, but not profound ; ingenious 
and inventive, but hardly capable of 
high intellectual achievement; of 
recevtive winds endowed with a 
voracious appetite for knowledge ; with 
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a turn for neatness and elegance of 
expression but seldom or never rising 
to sublimity.” 

The Archaic Period of Japanese 
literature left only a few literary 
monuments; but these include the 
sones of the Kojiki and the Nihongi, 
as well as the Shinto liturgies. The 
latter, says Aston, “although prose, 
are in some respects more poetical 
than much of the contemporary 
poetry.’ And he adds that “the 
earliest Japanese literature presents 
two imperfectly differentiated types— 
a poetry which in metrical form, 
thought and diction is not far re- 
~ moved from prose; and prose com- 
positions which contain an appreci- 
able element of poetry.” 

We might say more about this 
most instructive book, but shall re- 
frain at present. We have marked 
a few of the most striking and valu- 
able passages, like those quoted: above, 
for reproduction when our space will 
allow. 


THE CROSS IN JAPANESE 
HERALDRY. 


[The following article appeared in the Japan 
Times about a year ago, and seems to be a transla- 
tion of an article which had been printed in the 
Nippon. Although the writer’s inferences from 
similarity of shape do not appear to be fully 
warranted in every instance, yet the article as 
a whole possesses considerable interest and value 
to students of the influence of Christianity in 
Japan. We accordingly reproduce the article 
almost entire, including several woodcut illustra- 
tions. — Editor. | 

NE of the most striking objects 
for the attention and admira- 

tion of rustic wayfarers along the 
highways of Tokaido, as well as 
to the frivolous sightseers in the 
streets of Yedo, in the old feudal 
days, were the heraldic bearings of 
the Lord of Satsuma—a golden ring 
encircling a golden cross. As they 
looked on the thousands of Kagos and 
Norimonos, and innumerable baskets 
and boxes loaded with the parapher- 


nalia and the impedimenta of the 
army of knights and retainers which 
formed the brilliant train of that 
mighty lord, they little suspected 
that the glittering heraldic crests 
that enhanced the brilliancy of the 
cavalcade, the so-called ‘“ Satsuma’s 

Bridle-bit,’ were me- 

“a ES mentos of the Christian 

influences by which that 

Sal i, feudal clan was once sway- 

ed. The crest passed by 
the name of a “ Bridle-bit,” which it 
resembles, simply to avoid giving 
umbrage to the Tokugawa family, 
which had pledged itself to the up- 
rooting of Christianity from the 
hearts of the people. 

A writer in a recent number of the 
Nippon makes a study of this class 
of heraldry used by the noble families 
in Japan, which retain the marks 
of Christian influence in the varied 
forms of a cross. Lord Shimadzu’s 
bearings, thinks the writer in the 
Nippon, were as early as 1650 or 
thereabout a simple (Japa- 
nese) figure for ten, within 
a concentric circle, whilst 
a branch of the family 
used merely a cross. We 
would not at all be surprised to find 
that Satsuma, where Christianity was 
first introduced by Spanish traders, 
had kept this relic of Christian days 
in its heraldry; for the pioneer 
Catholic fathers in Japan are said to 
have given their knightly converts 
new heraldic bearings. By some 
authority, even the so-called ‘“ Invert- 
ed sword” on the summut of mount 
Kurishima is believed to have been 
planted by some Christian zealot of 
the realms. Nor are we surprised, 
says the writer, that the Yamaguchi 
family, descendants of the Ouchi of 
Suwo Province, who had adopted 
later the name of the place, should 
be all using some form of a cross. 
It was there that St. Francis Xavier 
found the most successful field for his 
work, 
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In contrast to these two, we are 
somewhat surprised to find crosses 
under sheht disguises used among 
the Samrat of the Hatamoto class, 
or the families that formed the Body 
Guard of the Shoguns. Such ‘was 
the case with the Hatamoto family 
of Tada, which traces its genealogy 
to the Genji of Settsu Province, who 
were all at an early date converted 
to Christianity. In fact the Settsu 
Genji all employed a cross very ex- 
tensively among their many branches. 
Other knights of fame such as Ukon 
Takayama, Murashige Araki, Hiyo- 
shide Nakagawa, Shuri Miyoshi, 
Danjo Matsunaga and others of the 
provinces of Kawachi and Settsu are 
known to have been among the most 
fervent followers of Christ in the 
earliest periods. Of these families, 
that of Nose had its decendants 
among the Hatamoto Samurat who 
used a cross with notched ends, or 
in the form of an English Saltier 
with its ends indented. Others of 
the same family had the voided 
cross filled in black and upon it 
charged a smaller white 
cross somewhat in the style Le 
of the English Cross Cleché an 
with the notched ends. 4 / 
That these three ” 
are all of Christian origin 
is proved by the fact that 
the Nose family formerly 
used one called ‘Twelve- 
Eyed Tie” enclosed in a doubled 
circle as shown by the accompanying 
figure. This was changed 
to the cross form about (E> 
1560. Then it was called Sox 
by the evasive name of ee) 
‘Notched Bamboo Cross.” 

“Other Samurai of the Hatamoto 
families, such as Okamura, Matsu- 
no, Sudzuki and others, bore the 
same crest. One of them, by name 
Hiraoka, descended also from the 
Settsu Genji, began to use the bear- 
ing of a voided cross in a concentric 
circle. The same bearings . were 


used by the Yagai and the 'Ta- 
zawa families, both of the Hata- 
moto. This is the same form as used 
by the Shimadzu family. Another 
Hatamoto family used a Latin cross, 
with the horizontal piece nearer the 
upper extremity, and separated by a 
very narrow space from the inclosing 


, ring. This fami- 
% ly as far back “ (BN) 
f the Ashikaga days 
used a peculiar wy) 
crest, aS in ter See 


figure. Still another family—Nono- 
yama—used, as late as 1750, a notch- 


ed cross in a ring, 
but later on the Aas | PS 


Across lost its” =} 
y notches, and _ be- Aly 
came voided, and 


the ring was also voided so 
as to become a concentric 


aw 

( é _\)\ circle ; later still the lines 
\A bounding the voided cross 
SS ; d at the 


were connected 
centre. 


(Lo be continued.) 


The present position of the Salva- 
tion Army in Japan is 41 officers, 11 
corps, 7 outposts, and 2 social imstitu- 
tions. 


* * * * 


The Ideal Missionary.—Rey. John 
EH. Clough, D.D., the head of the great 
Baptist missions at Ongole, India, 
writes: ‘ Beloved Dr. Jewett, when 
I first carne to India, often said to me, 
‘John, don’t do anything in India 
yourself which, after teaching others, 


| if patient, you can get them to do 


even fairly well. It is not always 
the missionary who tries to do the 
most personal preaching who is the 
most efficient missionary. ‘To teach 
others to work, to set them at it and 
to keep them at it, is perhaps the most 
telling work of the ideal missionary.’ — 
Bapt. Miss. Mag. 
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THE WORK OF THE SALVATION | of good advice. In the meantime 
ARMY AMONG FOREIGN Salvationists in the English and Ame- 
SEAMEN AT YOKOHAMA. 


By Mis. Apnsutant Exuis. 


[Rend at the Ladies’ Conference, Yokohama, 
May 27, 1899.] 


The Beginning. 


Like nearly all the branches of our 
operations throughout the world, our 
work in the Settlement among seamen 
has been the natural outcome of an 
effort to meet a pressing need, rather 
than a cut-and-dried, pre-arranged 
business. 

The first contingent of Officers sent 
to Japan were especially commissioned 
by the General for the native work, 
and it was only as some of them occa- 
sionally visited the Settlement in the 
course of their duty, that they became 
acquainted with the almost unchecked 
evil being wrought by drink and other 
vices. The scenes of disorder, the 
fightings and the general rioting 
among the seamen who visited the 
port, were carried on to such an ex- 
tent as to secure for a portion of the 
Settlement the undesirable but well- 
deserved name of ‘Blood Town,” 
through which no respectable lady 
cared to pass. Not only was this state 
of affairs felt to be a distinct drawback 
to Christian work amongst the Japa- 
nese, but, as it is altogether contrary 
to the spirit of the Salvationist to see 
such evil and sin without strongly 
desiring to do something practical in 
the way of combatting and conquering 
the ill, an effort was accordingly made. 
Religious meetings were held two or 
three times weekly, and here experi- 
ence gained elsewhere in dealing with 
the rougher and lower classes proved 
to be true of “ Jack ashore ’”’ also, viz: 
that there is a great deal more of the 
physical than the spiritual developed 
in him, and that the way to his soul 
is very often through his stomach,—in 
other words, that a good dinner proves 
an excellent prelude to a few words 


rican Navies having learned that our 
Officers were working in the Country, 
were anxious that something should 
be done for Naval men on the lines of 
our work at Gibraltar, Malta and else- 
where. ‘These two needs combined 
made a strong appeal to the heart of 
Colonel Wright, then in charge of 
Army. operations in Japan, who report- 
ed the matter to the General, stating 
that it was not possible for the Officers 
set apart for the Japanese branch to 
run effectively an organized work for 
Foreign seamen, and, asking that, if 
it was considered advisable to establish 
our Naval and Mercantile work here, 
the General would please send Officers 
to take charge. Eventually my hus- 
band and myself were appointed from 
Gibraltar. 


Drink Headquarters Captured. 


At this time arrangements were 
made to purchase the combined busi- 
nesses of Saloon keeper, Guaranteed 
seamen’s boarding house keeper and 
reshipping master carried on by Mr. 
Kernan at the Pacific Hotel. This 
was regarded as a bold, aggressive at- 
tack, involving on our part both 
strong faith and the shouldering of a 
heavy financial responsibility. It will 
however be well known to most of 
you here that this Hotel was by far 
the largest, and also ranked first, 
among the drink-selling  establish- 
ments of “Blood Town”. To cap- 
ture this headquarters of the Drink 
appeared to be a most advisable and 
necessary step even at some risk, and 
eventually the purchase was made for 
5,000 Yen. The response of the Com- 
munity to our appeal for funds to- 
wards the refitting and furnishing 
was immediate and generous, and an 
evidence of approval. 


The Guarantee Boarding Business. 


It will be as well to explain here 
the system called the “Guarantee 
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Boarding Business” that was then in 
operation for dealing with Merchant 
seamen. It is usual for seamen when 
engaging for a voyage to Japan to 
sien articles for the double journey, 
but on arrival here after a voyage of 
several months the men desire to 
secure their money, get ashore and 
have a change of ship for the return 
yoyage ; often for various reasons it 
was convenient to the Captain to 
agree to cancel the contract and 
give the men their discharge at this 
port, but the Consuls could only 
consent to this being done on condi- 
tion that the Captain provided a 
Boarding Master who would guaran- 
tee to keep them and that the 
men should be found another ship 
outward in due course, and not 
become chargeable to the Consulate 
within so many months. 


Our Relation to the Drink 
Question. 


The attitude of the Salvation Army 
towards the Drink is well defined, we 
give it no quarter. No one can be a 
Salvationist who has anything to do 
with it. One of the first things we 
did after taking over the Pacific was 
to give notice to the Boarders that 
Drink could neither be supplied nor 
allowed in the House. A large de- 
crease in the profits of the establish- 
ment was not surprising; but of 
the terrible conflicts that followed it 
is impossible to speak in detail, it 
was for weeks more like a continual 
battle with beasts and devils, and only 
strong faith in God and righteous- 
ness kept us going. The House 
was full of Boarders who had béen 
previously encouraged to drink as 
much as they wished, the more the 
better for the proprietor; drink to 


them was more precious than food,. 


clothing, or anything else, and to be 
suddenly deprived of easy means of 
obtaining it was like robbing a wild 
beast of its cubs. At times they 
acted more like madmen, and there 


was little rest to the Officers by night 
or day for the first few months. 
Our patience and faith were sorely 
tried, while the furniture and proper- 
ty generally suffered damage to an 
extent of several hundred yen. 
Gradually, however, by firmness 
and patience, discipline and order 
prevailed so that it would be im- 
possible to have a repetition of the 
strife and struggles of early days. 
The men have come to recognise 
that in the long run we are their 
friends. It was not possible alto- 
gether to keep the men from drink- 
ing, seeing that we could not refuse 
to allow them to draw some portion 
of their money weekly; but in this 
we were able to exercise a reasonable 
control by limiting the amount given 
out weekly and by personal persua- 
sion urging thein to use their money 
in a better way. Although chafing 
under it at the time, the men have 
profited by our control, for they have 
found that they had not only good 
clothes in their kit when they re- 
shipped, but in not a few cases 
actually had money to their credit— 
a thing that almost on principle was 
not allowed to happen under the 
previous management. In cases of 
married men we have succeeded in 
persuading them to send money to 
their families. 

The men that we work among 
consist of four classes viz -—Beach- 
Combers, Distressed Men, Merchant. 
seamen, and men of the Navy. 


(Lo be continued.) 


Tokyo hair dressers observe the 
17th day of each month as a holiday. 
This is a strict rule of the guild; and 
an infringement thereof is punishable 
by a fine of 1 yen. An exception, 
however, has been made, in one in- 
stance at least, in the case of a foreign- 
er, because the 17th was Saturday and 
the foreigner would not be shaved on 
Sunday. 
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NOTES. 


The Red Cross Society's new hospi- 
tal ship Koésat Marw has arrived at 
Nagasaki. She is to be chartered by 
the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha and put 
on the Hongkong-Vladivostock line. 


A Ee Oe 


The fact that the first two Kwmi-ar 
churches organised in Japan have 
just celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their organisation, in Kobe 
and Osaka, respectively, suggests a 
brief statement of their present condi- 
tion. There are now connected with 
this associated body seventy-two chur- 
ches, thirty-three of which are self- 
supporting. There are thirty-five 
ordained pastors, and over ten thou- 
sand members. Yen 21,937 was con- 
tributed by these churches for all pur- 
poses last year. 'The two oldest chur- 
ches in Kobe and Osaka, which have 
just celebrated their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, have about five hundred 
members each. The Osaka church 
has. just made its pastor, Rev. T. 
Miyagawa, a present of about 1,000 
yen and given him a vacation of a 
year, and he is to visit the United 
States. ‘T'wo of the original members 
of this church were present at the 
anniversary exercises, and took part, 
one of them being eighty-three years 
of age. ‘The pastor expressed for the 
church the determination to be twice 
as earnest and active in the future as 
they had been in the past. At the 


anniversary exercises in Kobe, nearly | 


two hundred members of the church 
arose in token of their pledge to each 
try to lead at least one person to 
accept Christianity during the present 
year. When a body of self-supporting 
churches numbering over thirty has 
been gathered in twenty-five years, 
and as many more which are largely 
self-supporting, it cannot be said that 
mission work is a failure in Japan.— 


Japan Mail. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL IN JAPAN. 


This is the title of a valuable pam- 
phlet by Rev. U. G. Murphy, of Nago- 
ya. It costs only 15 sen in English 
and 5 sen in Japanese for a single 
copy; in Japanese, more than 10 
copies, only 3 sen each. It ought to 
be widely distributed among Christian. 
workers and sociological investigators. 
For sale at M. i. Pub. House. 


PERSONALS. 


[We shall be pleased to receive items for this 
column, which is intended to enable us to keep 
posted on the movements of our friends—Editor. | 

The home address of Rev. J. G. 
Cleveland, of Yokohama, and Prof. 
J. O. Spencer, of Tokyo, is 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; that of Miss Flo- 
rence EK. Singer, of Hakodate, is 710 
W. York St., Philadelphia; that~ of 
Miss M.S. Hampton, also of Hako- 
date, is 88 Prospect Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Rey. J. L. Dearing, of Yokohama, 
may be addressed ‘‘ Care Rev. Henry 
Hinckly, Roslindale, Mass,”’; Miss 
Florence E. Dutheld, of Osaka, at 
1535 Masonic 'l’emple, Chicago; Rev. 
S. W. Hamblen, of Sendai, at Con- 
way, N.H.; and Miss M. A. Clagett, 
of Tokyo, at Litchfield, Ky. 

Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Secretary of 
the College Y. M.C. A. Union, should 
be addressed at 22 Nakano Cho, Ichi- 
gaya, Tokyo. 

Miss Mary F. Denton is now sta- 
tioned at Tottori, and Miss Fanny i. 
Griswold at Maebashi. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Brand have 
been transferred from Tokyo to Mito, 
where they are now residing. 

Miss Hanna Anderson, who has 
lately returned from America, has 
located at Takayama, Hida, to fill the 
place vacated by the return of Rev. 
Mr. Bergstrom and family to Ame- 
rica, ; 
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Rev. W. 8. Worden; MM. D., of 
‘Tokyo, is said to have been the first 
foreign physician to apply for a license 
bo practice medicine after July 17. 
Drs. W. N. Whitney and D, Macdo- 
nald, both of Tokyo, have also made 
similar applications, 

Among the newly elected Members 
of the 'Tokyo Municipal Assembly is 
Prof. Torajiro Watase, Principal 
Tokyo Baptist Academy. He is the 
only Christian ino that body. Prof. 
Watase is eminent, not only in educa- 
tional, but also in agricultural, mat- 
ters. Many of our readers will, no 
doubt, be interested in his advertise- 
mont of plants and seeds on another 
page. 

Miss Kate M. Youngman has re- 
turned from her furlough in America, 
and will resume her work in ‘Tokyo 
noxt fall. 

KKev. A. D. ‘Woodworth, M. A., of 
Tokyo, returned to America by the 
“Olympia” June 80th, THis present 
address is Merom, Indiana. Mr, 
Woodworth’s permanent return — to 
Ainerica was necessitated by the fact 
that Mrs. Woodworth is unable to 
endure the climate of Japan, They 
came to Japan in the summer of 
1892. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. I. Keirn, of Bos- 
bon, have come out to reinforce the 
Universalist Mission, and have been 
stationed in Tokyo with home in 
Ishigome. 


OBITUARY, 


We are grieved to be compelled to 
record the death, on June 7, of the 
Von-Archdeacon Warren of Osaka. 


We rofrain now from any mention of 


this veteran’s career, because we have 
boon promised a sketch of his life and 
work for our next issue, in which will 
also appear a sketch of the career of 
the late Dr. Khees, of Kobe. 
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THE VEN. ARCHDEACON 
WARREN. 


{From the C. M.S. Japan Quarterly. | 


HE late Ven. Archdeacon War- 
ren, whose sudden death has left 


us all mourning the great loss thereby | 


sustained by the Mission and the whole 
Church in Japan, was born at Mar- 
gate in Kent, on March 22nd, 1841. 
Tle was trained for his Missionary life 
at the C.M.S. College at Islington in 
London. He was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of London, on St. James’ 
day, July 25th, 1864, and read the 
Gospel at the ordination. He left for 
Hongkong soon afterwards, in a sailing 
vessel, via the Cape of Good Hope, 
and reached that colony after a voyage 
of one hundred and thirty five days. 
He at once threw himself actively 
into the mission work there, learning 
the language, building and opening 
St. Stephen’s Church. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood there by the 
Bishop of Victoria on December Ist, 
1867. After about three years’ work, 
his health gave way, and he had to 
return to England, where he engaged 
in parish work in two parishes succes- 
sively ; then, his health having been 
restored, he was sent to Japan, and 
arrived in Kobe on Dec. Ist, and 
moved to Osaka on Dec. 21st, 1873. 
“ He was warmly welcomed by the 
American Episcopal and American 
Board missionaries, who were already 
located there, and shortly after his 
arrival was cheered by witnessing 
some of the first Christian baptisms 
in that city.” After about twelve 
months’ hard study of the language 


he was able to begin preaching to a 
few people in his own house on the 
Concession. On May 30th, 1875, a 
little chapel or mission-room was 
opened at the back of his house where 
evangelistic work was carried on for 
many years. ‘The first converts here 
were baptised on June 25th, 1876, 
when six were admitted into the 
Church of Christ. From that little 
beginning he saw the mission and the 
church grow and expand till it has 
reached its present dimensions. As 
Secretary of the whole of the C.M.S. 
Japan Mission for so many years, he 
was intimately acquainted with the 
work in every part of the country, 
and every one naturally went to 
him for advice on every occasion of 
difficulty. There are certainly but 
few of at least the older members 
of our mission who do not feel that 
they have lost one whom they looked 
upon and loved as elder brother. We 
do not grudge him his well earned 
rest, the fulfilment of the deepest 
desire of his heart to be with Christ 
which is very far better ; only we feel 
lonely and bereaved, but the Master 
liveth and He is ever with us; and 
He who trained our brother who is 
resting, and endowed him with special 
gifts, can and will train and endow 
others to take his place and carry 
forward the work His servant so well 
began. 

The following account of Arch- 
deacon Warren's death by his son, 
and memorial notes from a few 
friends, and resolutions of condolence 
will be read with interest by his many 
friends, 
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From the Rev. C. Theo. Warren. 

The few lines which follow -have 
been written in order that our many 
friends may have an opportunity of 
knowing the main facts with regard 
to the sudden Home-Call of my dear 
father, 

It was on Friday, June 2nd, that 
my father and Mrs. Warren left 
Osaka for Fukuyama, where special 
preachings to non-Christians were to 
be held on Sunday and the three 
following days. Hverything went 
well till the Tuesday when my father, 
in the very best of sprits, went out 
with Mrs. Warren and Mr. P. O. 
Koyama to look over the house for- 
merly occupied by the Rev. 8. Swann. 
Mr. Koyama opened the door leading to 
the cellar, and whether it was that my 
dear father did not realise the nature 
of the stair case, or that the change 
from the bright outside somewhat 
obscured his vision, we can never 
know; but without warning he fell 
down a distance of some 8 or 9 ft., 
bruising his head in doing so. He 
was at once assisted to his feet, 
and after resting for a short time 
walked back to the house occupied 
by the C. M. 8. ladies, complaining 
of severe pain in his head. ‘This 
was between Ll and 11.30 a. m. 
On reaching the house, he at once 
went upstairs and taking off his coat 
lay down on the bed. A local doctor 
was immediately sent for and arrived 
ina few minutes. By this time the 
patient was gradually losing consci- 
ousness, his last words being ‘“ What 
does he say?”’, meaning the doctor. 
Telegrams were at once sent’ off 
summoning me from Osaka and also 
Dr. Knocker from Kobe. The doctor 
accompanied by Mr. F. Parrott and 
myself arrived at Fukuyama shortly 
after 2 a.m. on Wednesday, the 
7th, The diagnosis made by Dr. 


Knocker entirely agreed ‘with that. 


made by Dr. Kubo, the local: practi- 
tioner, and from the first they could 


hold out no definite hope of recovery. 
At 6 p.m. Mrs. Chapman arrived 
from Osaka, as did also.the Rev. T. 
Makioka, who came as the repre- 
sentative of the Japanese workers in 
Osaka. As the evening wore on, it 
was evident to those of us who were 
watching by the bed-side that the 
end could not long be delayed, but 
again and again the extraordinary 
vitality of a strong constitution dis- 
played itself, and it was not until one 
o'clock on the morning of Thursday, 
the 8th, that he fell asleep. [The 
medical certificate gave cerebral com- 
pression after a fall, as the cause of 
death.| Arrangements were made 
and everything was ready for the 
interment to take place at Kobe, when 
without previous warning the railway 
line between Fukuyama and Kobe 
was damaged in two places by heavy 
rain, thus rendering through com- 
munication unpossible; and it there- 
fore became necessary to find a last 
resting place for the remains of our 
dear one at Fukuyama itself. Great 
credit is due to the local officials 
who did all that they possibly could 
to further our wishes, and who shewed 
ereat sympathy and kindness, and by 
3 o’clock in the afternoon every pre- 
paration was completed. ‘The. first 
portion of the service was in Japanese 
and was conducted by the Rey. 'T. 
Makioka; about 50 Japanese were 
present, of whom some 30 were 
Christians. At the grave side the 
Rev. J. Williams officiated in English, 
with the exception that the Lord’s 
Prayer was said in Japanese. The 
hymns sung were ‘“'lThe Lord is my 
Shepherd,” and “ Rock of Ages,” both 
in Japanese.. The text on the pillar 
at the head of the grave was “‘ We 
wait for the Saviour Jesus Christ 
and His coming from. heaven.” 
Thus we left our dear one resting, 
on that quiet hill side, “ im sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life through our. Lord: Jesus 


Christ.” 
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From Miss Ozlad. 


May a greatful heart pay a tribute | 
to an honoured memory in the name | 
of old friendship ? I believe I must be 
an older friend than anyone else in | 
Japan, inasmuch as my recollections | 
of Archdeacon Warren go back to 
1865, when he came a young wis- | 
sionary to Hongkong. I knew him 
in the intimacies of home and work, 
for the three years he spent there ; in | 
the laborious and successful study of 
the language, the building and open- 
ing of St. Stephen’s Church, the first 
baptisms within its walls, the dis- 
appointment of illhealth, interrupted 
work, and return to England. But 
the work he began went on, and still 
goes on in other hands, as all true 
work does. 

I saw him too in the interlude of 
the five years’ HKnglish work at home, | 
the same bright energetic spirit throw- 
ing itself as heartily into first one and 
then another sphere of partial labour. 
And then again was I intimately as- 
sociated with him and his, during the | 
early years of the Osaka Mission. I 
saw the church grow from six to one 
hundred and sixty seven, and was 
witness of the painstaking personal 
watchfulness over the spiritual lead- 
ing of every one of the converts, 
with the mingled joys and anxieties 
which are the portion of every faith- 
ful pastor. 

The later and wider developments 
of the work I have heard of always 
and seen once; and feel, as doubtless 
many others are feeling, that the 
removal of a central figure from its 
midst is not so much dismay at a 
sudden loss, as gratitude to the God 
who enabled him to begin and carry 
on so fruitful a mission. 

“(God buries His workmen, but 
carries on His work.” 

“What he is now we know not. 
He will be a beautiful likeness of the 
God that gave him work to do, which 
he did so well.” 


“My friends have come to me 
unsought. 
The great God gave them to me.” 


From the Right Rev. Bishop Foss. 


So much will doubtless be said, by 
other friends of the Archdeacon, about 
the various aspects of the work he has 
been permitted to do for the cause of 
the Lord Jesus in this land, and the 
many. talents with which he was 


| endued to enable him for this service, 


that I can hardly hope to add much 
that has not been touched on by 
others. It isa great thing to call to 
mind how largely his work was at 
first that of a pioneer. There was no 


| work in connection with the English 


Branch of our Church when he first 
came in 1875, and since that time 
there have been over 2000 persons 
baptised in Osaka and the West ; and 
it has often seemed to me very re- 
markable how many there are of the 
older Christians, and not of our Com- 
munion only, who trace their first in- 
terest in Christianity to words heard, 
or books received, at the little church 
in Kawaguchi (Osaka). 

In the preparation of our Prayer- 
book too, not only was he one of the 
first committee of translation, but 
long before that he had published a 
scholarly translation of the collects, 
which was used throughout the 
Church and in a measure formed the 
basis of the style in which the book 
as a Whole was afterwards translated. 

The first hymn-book too, published 
in this part of Japan, was the tiny 
book of 32 hymns which was printed 
for his church, all the hymns, whether 
translations or originals, being pre- 
pared by hinself, and many of them 
being still in use. 

Though of course in early days it 
was not possible to think of establish- 
ing a Japan Church, yet he was al- 
ways eager to promote the closest re- 
lations possible between the members 
of the three mission boards at work in 
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or near Osaka; and it was in his 
house that the resolution was passed 
which eventually enabled the English 
and American Church missions to have 
one prayer-book in Japan. 


I should also like to allude to his. 


readiness and thoroughness in helping 
his fellow workers. However full of 
work he might be, he seemed always 
able to throw himself mto sympathy 
with those who came to him for advice, 
and if he undertook any special work 
beyond his own duties, it was always 
done with as much fulness and 
thoroughness as if it had been his only 
duty. I remember one of his fellow 
workers in the early days, saying that, 
when discussions upon her work came 
up from time to time, though she had 
no opportunity of stating her views 
beforehand, she always found that he 
had so studied the subject, and 
provided against difficulties, that there 
seemed nothing more to be said, but 
simply to agree to the resolution or 
rules which were already prepared, and 
which amply satisfied her anxieties. 

It would be difficult too fully to speak 
of the diligence and care with which 
in the midst of much business, at 
times of needed rest, he examined for 
doctrme and worthy modes of ex- 
pression, not only the Church Hymnal 
at present in use, but also the hymns 
new and old which are being prepared 
for the new Church Hymnal, in which 
he took so much interest. 

Others will speak of his unrivalled 
knowledge of the language and of the 
people of this country, of his tact in 
dealing with men, of his power of 
grasping difficulties and dealing with 
them, of his readiness in discussion, 
and of the simple, humble earnestness 
of his Christian life. We can only 
pray that God may vouchsafe to raise 
up workers, native and foreign, to take 
up and carry on each part of that 
work in which he has been hitherto 
used as: an instrument. For himself 
we can but say, “He was not, for 
God took him.” 


From the Right Rev. Bishop 
Evington. 


It must be the feeling, I think, of 
every one that the sudden and lament- 
ed death of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Warren has removed from among us_ 
one of the ablest of the clergy of the 
Japan Church, and has caused a gap 
in the ranks of theC. M. 8. mission- 
aries in this land, as well as in the 
circle of many friends, which it will 
seem impossible to fill, To myself it 
is like the loss of an elder brother. 
Osaka will never be the same quite to 
me with his familar figure removed, 
and many others will share the feel- 
ing. 

The Archdeacon had been in the 
country thirteen months when L[ arriv- 
ed and was already settled in Osaka. 
I was received into the family, of 
which I remained a member for three 
years and a half; then the growth of 
the younger members made | it 
necessary for me to remove elsewhere. 
It was from him I got my first hints 
about the acquisition of the language, 
when the only books for beginners 
were Aston’s Grammar of the Col- 
loquial and Satow’s ‘Conversations. ” 
It was from him too I got my first 
lessons in carrying on Christian work 
in a heathen country. When I 
arrived he had made some progress 1n 
the colloquial, having given the-same 
diligent study to it that he had previ- 
ously given to Chinese, of which a 
gentleman once said to me, that he 
had acquired more Chinese in three 
years than any man could with 
impunity ; the result of tuat study in 
China was a return to England for 
four years. ‘To this earnest study we 
must add his great imitative faculty. 
It was quite possible to detect the 
influence on his tone after a long walk 
with an American fellow missionary. 

Although only just one year had 
elapsed since his arrival, he was be- 
ginning preparation for active work. 
A small building was in course of erec- 
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tion at the back of the house, but open- 
ing on to one of the chief thorough- 
fares, i which after the spring he be- 


gan to receive visitors and to preach | 


on fixed and other occasions. Towards 
the end of the year I commenced to 
take a share in receiving the callers, 
but not im the preaching. He did not 
however, wait for the completion of 
this building; his first sermon was 
preached 1 in the drawing room of No. 
3 Concession, Osaka, aout a fortnight 
after [ arrived; a written sermon last- 
ing an hour, to an audience of those 
with whom he had become acquainted 
in matters of domestic business. The 
first six converts were baptized in the 
following. year, and three of the four 
families represented opened their 
houses for preaching, making new 
centres for work without charge to the 
Society. The rest of his work, the 
building of Trinity Church and its 
removal, together with much else of 
interest, I pass over as familiar to 
those who knew the growth of C. M. 
8. work in Japan. 

In 1880 the Archdeacon went home 
with two of his sons to place them at 
school, and on his return he was 


summoned to Tokyo to take over the’ 


Secretaryship of the Mission from Mr. 
Piper, who was ordered to England 
suddenly. This post he filled with 
great ability, with the exception of an 
interval of a little more than three 
years, and during one or two furloughs, 
till the increase of Episcopal Jurisdic- 
tions resulted in the division of this 
work in 1895. 

He was a man with a ready pen 
and also of ready speech, which, with 
his power of organization and tact, 
full as he was of holy zeal and spiritual 
energy, made him a prominent 
member of the missionary body, and 
always one of the leaders. His ex- 
ceptional acquaintance too with the 
colloquial secured for him a_ hearty 
welcome at all arrangements for any 
series of special preachings. further 
his genial manner, his ever ready 


hospitality, his unwavering friendship 
were widely felt and appreciated. He 
might always be counted on when 
help was needed if it were in his power 
to give it. 

Outside. the family circle there are 
few who will feel more than myself 
the loss of a real friend, and the loss 
to the C. M. 8. and to the Church of 
Japan. We look around in vain to 
see who can take his place, there is no 
one who will combine all that was 


found in him of experience and 
readiness and spiritual power. We 
can only say that our Heavenly 


Father is allwise, and in that wisdom 
He has called his servant to a higher 
sphere, and has doubtless some great 
purpose of mercy for His Chur ch as 
well as for the individuals who mourn 
his loss. 
From the Ver. Archdeacon Shaw. 
By the death of Archdeacon 
Warren the Church in Japan has, to 
human view, sustained a loss the 
seriousness of which it is difficult to 


estimate. Owing to his transparent 
fairness, his untiring zeal, and his 


whole hearted devotion to the work 
of his Master, he had gained a place 
in the confidence and affections of the 
Japanese Christians such as has been 
given to very few; and thus the 
opportunity was afforded him of 
exercising a powerful influence in pro- 
moting the progress and peace of the 
Church. In our meetings, amid the 
most stormy debate, it was wonderful 
to observe the effect of a few quiet and 
sober words from the Archdeacon in 
allaying excitement and restoring 
seriousness and calm to the proceed- 
ings. 

Coming to Japan at the very com- 
mencement of the mission, the work 
had grown up both around him, and 
in a large section of the country, 
through and by means, under God, of 
his instrumentality. Naturally, there- 
fore he, of all others, was the one to 
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whom all, whether Japanese or for- 
eign, turned for advice im times of 
doubt and difficulty, sure that neither 
time nor trouble would be spared in 
his efforts to serve them, and they 
would receive from him the very best 
he had to give. 

It was in the earlier days of our life 
in Japan that the writer, together 
with Bishop Willams, was for some 
time associated with the Archdeacon 
in translating and preparing for 
publication the first version of the 
Japanese Prayer Book. We were of 
course all new to the task, nor were 
there, in those days, many Japanese 
to be found, of sufficient literary 
ability, to be of very much assistance, 
and it was no uncommon thing, in 
questions of dispute, for the Japanese 
helpers to side first with one and then 
with the other. But the Archdeacon 
had already begun to display that 
erasp of the language and scholarship 
which afterwards so greatly dis- 
tinguished him, and his quickness of 
apprehension and firmness of decision 
were of great assistance in forwarding 
the progress of our work. 

I was never afterwards very in- 
timately associated with the Arch- 
deacon in special work, and, beyond 
occasional meetings at our Church 
Synods, I saw but little of him. These 
meetings however, on account of their 
very rarity, made the more striking to 
me the continual growth in grace and 
holiness and Christian character which 
continued in this servant of God to 
the very end. This, it seems to me, 
was very specially observable on the 
last occasion, now seen through a 
veil of melancholy thankfullness, on 
which it was God’s will that we 
should meet on earth. My place was 
next to him during our Synod of 
April last, and I could not but notice 
his intense desire to speak words 
of help and peace, in moments of 
excitement to give that soft answer 
that turneth away wrath, to efface 
himself if only in any way he could 


/in Japan, 


promote good feeling and the well- 
being of the Church of God. 

In leaving us for the rest and peace 
of the eternal world, he has _ be- 
queathed to the Church of Japan the 
memory of an example which may 
well, in God's providence, be fruitful 
in the time to come in aiding to build 
up the lives of others in like zeal, in 
good will and love, in the same simple 
faith as his own, even unto that which 
is the highest and chief of all “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” 


From the Missionaries of the Ame- 
rican Missionary Bodies. 


Although he was of another nation- 
ality and of other branches of the 
church of Christ, yet such was the 
relation of the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon Warren to us all, and such his 
value as a figure and factor in the 
spiritual life of our little community, 
and such his worth to a cause common 
to us all, that we feel constrained to 
record the sense of loss which we have 
sustained in his providential removal 
from our midst. To the widow in 
her loneliness and to all the other 
members of the farnily bereaved, we 
extend our sincerest brotherly sym- 
pathies and our earnest prayers that 
they may evermore experience the rich 
comforts of that Gospel of grace 
so long and faithfully preached by 
our beloved brother. To the Mission 
of the Church Missionary Society _ 
we desire to send our 
brotherly salutations of sorrow, and 
bowing with them in silence before 
the inscrutable Providence which has 
called him home, assure them of our 
deep appreciation of the feeling of loss 
they must experience in the passing 
away from their members of so 
valuable a worker. 

In behalf of the American Board 
Mission, American Baptist Missionary 
Union, M. EK. Church (South) Mission, 
Church of Christ Mission U. §. A., 
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Northern Presbyterian Mission U. 8. 
A., Cumberland Presbyterian Mission | 
U.S. A. Of the resident Missionaries 
in Osaka. 
Signed, A. D. Hail, 
Wallace ‘Taylor, 
Committee, 


From the Standing Committee of 
the North Tokyo Diocese. 


The members of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the North Tokyo diocese, at 
their special meeting held in 'Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, on June 12th, 1899, express 
as the representatives of the said 
diocese, their deep sense of loss in ‘the 
sudden death of the late Archdeacon 
C.F. Warren, of Osaka, who, for many 
years, devoted his most untiring life to 
the evangelization of our people. 

His death is not only a blow to the 
diocese with which he was directly 
connected, but also a blow to the 
Nippon Seikokwai, of which he was a 
leading member. We are in sym- 
pathy with his bereaved family, his 
immediate friends, and especially the 
diocese of Osaka in which he occupied 
so important a position. 

We shall miss from our future 
Sokwai the presence of one who in- 
spired us with his wisdom and pru- 
dence. ‘he only consolation is that 
although he is passed away from 
among us, whatever he has done for 
the church of Japan will never pass 
away. He is gone, but the fruits of 
his work will live for ever. 

Joseph 8. Motoda, 
President Standing Committee of 
North Tokyo Diocese. 


The promised sketch of the life of 
the late Rev. H. H. Rhees, D.D., of 
Kobe, has been unavoidably delayed, 
but will probably appear in the 
September issue. 


* * j%** * 


| profit on the sale. 


BIBLE WORK IN JAPAN. 


By Rey. H. Loomis. 


HE one thing that has made my 
visits to various parts of the 
country of special interest has been 
the fact that the Bible is no longer a 
prohibited book in Japan. I do not 
know how much the gift of a copy of 
the Scriptures to the HKmperor may 
have influenced the public mind, but 
to my surprise there is, not only no 
objection on the part of booksellers 
to keeping the Scriptures on sale, but 
often an urgent desire to have them 
in hand in order to meet the require- 
ments of their business. 

In general the booksellers wish to 
have our books simply to make a 
But in some 
cases, as at Yamaguchi, the leading 
bookseller was found to be a Christ- 
ian, who wished to help the work, 
as well as himself, by the sales. 

During these visits to various cities 
and towns, and also by correspond- 
ence, I have been able to open new 
places for the sale of Scriptures in 
Morioka, Nagano, Nuigata, ‘Toyo- 
hashi, Okazaki, Nagoya, Fukui, 
Kyoto, Yamaguchi, ‘l'su, Maebashi, 
Tokushima, Takamatsu, Marugame, 
Matsuyama, Kanazawa, Osaka and 
Nagasaki. Rev. Mr. Clark, of Hyuga, 
has also arranged for ‘the sale of 
Bibles in different cities or towns in 
that part of Japan. Some of these 
cities are the most bigoted and con- 
servative in the country. A few years 
ago the booksellers were unwilling to 
sell Christian books because it would 
make them unpopular, and injure 
their trade. ‘That state of affairs has 
now happily passed away and it is 
never to return. 

In some cases the booksellers were 
ready to buy for cash at the start. 
Others wished some consignment at 
first in order to learn how extensive 
and permanent was the demand. 


| But in any case the sales are sure to 


be considerably increased, and at a 
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ereat reduction in the cost of circula- 
tion. When we sell by colporters we 
get little or nothing in return for the 
books sent out. The commission 
paid and the allowance for travelling 
and hotel expenses usually take all, 
if not more than the receipts. ‘The 
booksellers are quite ready to take 
our publications at a discount of 25%. 

An interesting feature of the circu- 
lation is the total cessation of the 
demand for the Chinese and a con- 
tinued increase in the sale of English 
Scriptures. This change is important 
as showing that Chinese thought with 
its system of ethics has lost its promi- 
nence and influence in the minds of 
the Japanese, and Christ is taking the 
place of Confucius as an ethical and 
religious guide. It is but a few years 
ago that the Chinese Classics, with 
their heathen philosophy and code of 
morals, were the admiration of the 
scholars and the standard of right and 
wrong all over Japan. But it is not 
so now. ‘The reverence for the sages 
of China has rapidly diminished, and 
will ere long be among the things of 
the past. On the contrary even now 
the progressive and enlightened men 
in China are sending their sons to 
Japan to study Western science and 
fit the country to keep pace with the 
world’s progress. 

Wherever I have been, (and [ 
understand it is true all over Japan), 
there is a great desire to learn English, 
and the missionaries everywhere are 
constantly besieged with requests to 
teach. ‘The result is that classes have 
been, and are being, formed all over 
the country for the purpose of learning 
Enelish. In the most of them the 
Bible is a text book, and its truths 
are thus taught to hundreds of the 
young men in. business, educational, 
and official circles. This is a work 
that is going to tell in the future. 
Such instruction is certain to bring 
forth fruit. In fact many young men 
have already been gathered into the 
church from classes of this kind. 


While the sales by booksellers is 
thus increasing with great rapidity, it 
has also been our purpose to enlarge 
the number and sales of the colporters. 
The increased demand for Scriptures 
renders it possible now to secure more 
men who are willing to devote their 
time to the sale or distribution of 
God’s word. Seven new men have 
been appointed. An attempt is also 
being made to have the orphans in 
one of the asylums in Osaka help in 
the circulation of Scriptures in that 
city. 

At the recent conference of the 
colporters there were various items 
that were of special importance and 
interest. Mr. Nagasawa has been a 
faithful colporter for twenty two years. 
He is now over eighty years of age 
and still able to do some work. His 
joyous faith is apparent to all, and it 
is his constant delight to help spread 
the tidings of God’s great love in the 
gift of his Son. About eighteen years 
ago he went to the province of Chiba 
and there met a man whom he told 
about Christianity. The man did 
not give much attention to the subject 
at the time, but he could not forget it. 
When he went to Buddhist or Shinto 
services he was not satisfied, and a 
conviction came over him that such 
worship was of no value. This grew 
upon him until he could not rest ; and 
in April last he came to Yokohama 
to find the old man and to learn 
more about the one true | God 
and Jesus Christ the Saviour of men. 
He was fortunate in finding Mr. 
Nagasawa, and, after a long conversa- 
tion on the one great subject of how 
to find God, he bought a copy of the 
New ‘l'estament and, like the eunuch 
of old, went back to his home rejoicing. 

Mr. Shibahama is the colporter in 
Tokyo. Not long ago a young Bud-_ 
dhist Priest came tohim and wanted 
to procure a copy of the Testament, 
but had not money enough to pay 
for it. He seemed so eager to have 
the book that Mr. Shibahama agreed 
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to wait for payment until the end of 
the month. It is reported that the 
young priest has become a Christian 
and has had to leave his home on 
that account. 

Mr. Kono is the most enterprising 
and successful salesman in our employ. 
His field is the large and prosperous 
sik growing region north-west of 
Tokyo. In that province Christianity 
has made such progress that licensed 
prostitution has been abolished for 
several years. An attempt was recent- 
ly made by a new governor to change 
the law, and large sums of money 
were used to secure this end. But the 
people were so exasperated at the 
attempt to frustrate their wishes that 
the governor had to leave, and now 
there is no more agitation of that ques- 
tion. Some time last season there 
was an epidemic of dysentery in the 
village of Ogawa. A Christian nurse 
from Tokyo went there to assist in the 
care of the sick, and died of the same 
disease. Her peaceful and happy 
death made such a deep impression 
upon the attendant physician and 
others, that a Christian preacher was 
sent for to come and tell them how 
they could find a faith that would thus 
sustain them in every trial. Services 
are held at the house of the doctor, 
and the attendance ranges from 50 to 
150. Seven families have all professed 
their faith in Christ, and many others 
are almost persuaded. As the result 
of this awakening Mr. Kono has sold 
in this village of about 600 inhabitants 
50 New Testaments and 15 copies of 
the Bible. 

About 12 years ago he sold a copy 
of the Gospel of Matthew to a man 
who was travelling about and for a 
long time was unable to attend 
Christian services. Now preaching 
has been established in his village, and 
he has eagerly embraced this op- 
portunity to learn more of the 
doctrine. He has purchased a Bible 
for his children, and as far as he knows 
is try.ng to line up to its teachings. 


Mr. Uchida, of Fukuyama, reports 
that the prospects in his field have 


never been so encouraging as at 
present. About twenty students are 


studying the Bible in English and 
attend the services regularly. ‘Two of 
the teachers in the High School are 
Christians and their influence i is very 
helpful. 

Mr. Muraki has been selling in the 
region north and east of Kobe for 
many years. At first it was hard and 
discouraging business, and it was only 
occasionally that he found a Christian 
and received encouragement and 
sympathy. Now there are believers 
everywhere. In one town, Amaga- 
saki, there are forty persons studying 
the English Bible. 

One cause of this general interest 
and great change in the attitude of 
the pzople in that section towards 
Christianity has been the Red Cross 
movement, which has had a great 
popularity and influence. The con- 
clusion has been reached that, if such 
a Society had its origm in the t2ach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, “then the religion 
wrieh he founded must be deserving 
of their attention and better than 
their old systems. 

Mr. Niwa, of Okayama, is a mani of 
more than ordinary rank and culture 
and sells the Bible, not as a source of 
profit, but asa means of spreading the 
truth. In that city there was former- 
ly a very flourishing church and a 
wide-spread interest in the subject of 
Christianity. But soine three years 
aco a man came to be the pastor who 
had been abroad and returned filled 
with the notion that the Bible is full 
of errors and of not much account, 
and the old theology is no longer 
worthy of credence. ‘The result of 
such teachiny was to upset the faith 
of many; and the church gradually 
dwindled until only a handful was left; 
and they had so little zeal and courage 
that Christianity had only a name to 
live while all its power was gone. In 
that condition of affairs there was no 
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demand for Scriptures. Those who 
had purchased them did not know 
what portion was to be believed and 
what to be rejected. About two years 
ago the man who was in the place of 
a shepherd, but only scattered the 
sheep, went to Kyoto and became a 
teacher in the Doshisha. Another 
man was called who had less learning 
and talent, but he believes in God's 


Word and its efficacy to save man | 


from the guilt and power of sin. | 


The scattered Christians have been 
gathered, the services are thronged, 


and forty members have been added | 


to the church durmg the past few 
months. There is a demand for 
3ibles now. 

One year ago Mr. Shibata, of Otsu, 


what like that which had prevailed at 
Okayama. 
come and told the people about the 
errors in the Bible and the folly of 


the teachings that they had before | 


accepted, and the end was an almost 
complete loss of faith in God and 
revelation. The Christians gave up 
church attendance and Sabbath obser- 
vance ; and for nearly a year the work 
seemed to be just on the eve of ex- 
tinction. But as in Okayama a man 
of faith in God's Word, and zeal for 
souls, has been preaching there and 
given new hope and life to the rem- 
nant that was left. Inspired with 
‘new courage, the believers have 
established regular services, and the 
future is full of promise. There is 
similar encouragement in other parts 
of the same field and from this time 
forward Mr. Shibata is going to re- 
sume his labors as a colporter. 

With such reports as these the 
confereuces of colporters this year 
were especially inspiring. It indicates 
that God is with us in the efforts that 
are being made to give the people in 
Japan the bread of life. 

As an indication of the decided and 
very hopeful increase in the circula- 
tion I will give some comparisons. 


Preachers from Kyoto had | 
| ing in the Tokyo papers. 


| demand. 
reported a condition of affairs some- | 


At THE Osaka AGENCY. 


Daring the year 1895... .. .. Yen 177.13 

From May Ist 98 to May Ist ’99. Yen 867.47 
Av THE Bis.ie Hovse. 

| Jan. Ist to June 30th 95. Yen 192.73 

Jan. lst to June 30th 7°99. Yen 308.02 
SALES ON COMMISSION, 

Jan. Ist to June 80th 795 ©» ~-ven 5la.71 


Jan. lst to June 20th °99... .. Yen 1,699.91 


SaLxes oF ENGLISH SCRIPTURES. 


Jan. 1st to June 30th ’95. Bibles 154, Test’s 472 
Jan. Ist to June 30th ’99. Bibles 497, Test’s 1,769 


Many more copies have been or- 
dered, but we could not supply them as 
our stock was exhausted. We were 
not prepared for such an unusual 
A new stock is on the way 
and is due here in a few days. 

There have been 651 applications 
for Price Lists as the result of advertis- 
We can 
not tell how many sales have been 
effected by this means, as many of the 
purchasers would apply to the nearest 
agency. 


HOW TO SPREAD THE WORD 
OF GOD IN JAPAN. ‘ 


By Rev. S. S. Syyprr. 


LITTLE over three months ago 

I decided to open, in connection 
with our Industrial Home, in Sendai 
a book-store for the sale of Bibles 
and other Christian books. I am 
glad to say that at the end of three 
months we could report that 50 Yen 
worth of books had been sold. 

No sooner was the store started 
than I began to think that these 
books should be on sale at the largest 
book-stores of the city, and at all 
other places where we have evange- 
listic work being done. I had my 
helper write to five of the leading 
stores asking when it would be con- 
venient for me to call upon them, or 
for them to call upon me to consult 
about the matter. 
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It was just before dinner when 
I sent a boy out with the notes. 
Before dinner was over, the owner 
of one of the stores came, asking to 
make arrangements at once for the 
sale of the Bibles. Now they are on 
sale at five of the leading book stores 


| 


of the city, as well as at our In- | 


dustrial Honie, at one other preaching 
place, and the former depository. 


Also a number of our evangelists are | 


arranging to have them on sale where 

they are working, and before long I 

hope they wil be on sale at every 

place where our evangelists work. 

Also I thought they ought to be 
sale at other 


on places, even in 
every little town throughout the 
land. Near Sendai is Hanabuchi. 


A smaller, more dirty, 
ignorant village cannot be found in 
Japan ! 
asked to deposit a few scripture 
portions for sale. The owner gladly 
consented ; and after they had had 
the books for about ten days I in- 
quired what they had done. They 
had sold thirteen. 

Afterward at a little country way- 
side tea-house I asked to put them on 
sale. They agreed; and a few days 
later when I again passed by they 
had sold three. I am sure they can 
be put on sale, yes and sold, at 
hundreds of book-stores and_ tea- 
houses throughout this land, if we 
only take the trouble to do it. 

I also found that by having them 
at my own home I am enabled to 
sell a large number to callers: the 
old fish woman, the vegetable dealer, 
the student, all these need the Bible 
with a personal word. 

When Paul was writing to the 
elders of Ephesus he spoke of teach- 
ing them publicly and from house 
to house. It is after speaking of this 
that he calls them to witness that 
he 18 “mure from the blood of all 
men.” So I thought that the Bible 
should be carried to the people in their 
own homes. I have sold in Sendai 


At uhaie one little store I | 


| you got any more?” 


like Tokyo and Yokohama. 


as many as 7 Testaments or portions 
in 10 calls, and in Yokohama I did 
still better. At one place they were 
so very ready to buy that I was 
surprised. On inquiry I found that 
their little boy was attending one 


| of our Sunday Schools and so the 


parents were prepared to buy a New 
Testament. 

But it is especially of my work 
upon the trains that I wish to tell. 
Last- winter I had to go to Tokyo, 
and as I was hurriedly packing, I 
threw about 15 Scripture portions in 
my grip thinking I might be able 
to sell them upon ‘the train. I tried ; 


/ and almost before I began they were 


all sold. Before returning I went to 


| a book-store and had faith(?) to buy 
naked and | 


25. Again I tried and again they 
were gone in just a few ‘minutes. 
When the last one had been handed. 
out an old woman asked, “ Haven’t 
How can I 
describe to you the terrible feeling 
of condemnation that came over me 
as I stood before that poor woman 
asking for the Word of God and I 
did not have it to give to her! Yes, 
and in all those other cars were others 
just as ready to buy ! 

The next time I took 82,—all that 
I had at my home, and sold them 
by passing through about two thirds 
of the train. A few days ago from 
Sendai to Tokyo I sold over LOO. 

Near Tokyo I called upon one of 
our evangelists urging him to push 
the Bible selling. He told me that 
it could be done in country places 
like Sendai but not in central places 
Early 
the next morning I had to ride in 
the basha (a small coach): I was 
tired and the coach was noisy, but at 
last my satchel was opened. I sold 9 
portions and one Testament in that 
little vehicle. That afternoon  be- 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama in one 
hour I sold 76. In three trips 192. 
The.next day 413. More recently in 
one day, going back and forth be- 
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tween the same cities eight times, I 
sold 639, ten of which were New 
Testaments. In five consecutive days 
I sold 1713, meluding 39 Testaments. 
Going to Karwzawa on the train I 
sold 282. I often sell three or four 
portions to one person. In one*car 
where there were only 11 Japanese 
I sold 28. 

I have now procured a permit from 
the mayor's office in Sendai to sell 
Bibles in any part of Japan. It cost 
me 5$ sen (23 cents). 

Taking my stand in the middle of 
the cars I have spoken to hundreds 
and hundreds of attentive people. 
In the last few months I have seen 
thousands of willmg and hundreds 
of anxious hands being held out for 
the Word of God. 

There is a most terrible famine in 
the land. ‘There have been famines 
in other lands, and we have gladly 
given of our means to relieve the 
sufferers. But here and now is a 
terrible famine of the Word of God ! 
We have the bread of life and have 
the power to give it to them. Wall 
awe do so ? 

This selling gives such good oppor- 
tunities for direct evangelistic work. 
It is difficult to find a better subject 
for a conversation than the Word of 
(sod. 
sold three portions to the superin- 
tendent of the Aomori 
School; and then he was anxious to 
talk with me about Christianity. I 
sell to one half the Buddhist priests 
that I meet upon the trains. 

And it is such a good opportunity 
to set Japanese Christians to work. 
One young man told me that he was 
on his way home and that he was 
the only Christian in his town, 
After talking with him of how we 
ought to work for the salvation of 
others, he bought 10 portions to use 
among his friends. 

Some missionaries lament the lack 
of life among the Japanese Christians. 
If we set them a good example, doing 


On the way to Karuizawa I | 


Normal | 


| be sour. 


far over and beyond that for which ~ 
we are paid as missionaries we can 
be sure that they will follow, and 
thus the great difficulty will be over- 
come. 

In the five years that I have been 
here nothing has pained me more 
than to hear from old missionaries 
about what they used to do in the 
selling of Scriptures, and to see so 
few doing it now. ‘Then the col- 
porters also were going up and down 
through the length and breadth of 
the land, selling the Word on all 
hands. That was when hundreds of 
believers came in for baptism. Can 
it be possible that there was some 
connection between the two? Does 
it not seem that of late we have laid 
too little stress upon the Word of 
God? It is His Word that is not to 
return void, and we can be sure that, 
if we put it into the hands of the 
people, He will honor it. 

In this work we need earnestness, 
eal and joy. We have no time to 
‘Ask and ye shall receive 


that your joy may be full.” Our 


love for the people and the work must 


not be warm, or even hot. It must 
be white hot. To go to the people 
in this way makes us humble. It 
takes away all pride to ask a man to 
pay one sen for a little Scrpture 
portion. But are we'in earnest ? 
Do we believe that there is only one 
Savior, and that He has told us to 
tell these people of the glorious salva- 
tion in Him ? 

It has been suggested, that we 
should wait for invitations, and not 


go till the people invite us. Is that 
the teaching of Jesus? Yonder 
house is on fire! EHyven the wife 


and children are in danger of death ! 
Shall we wait till they ask for help ? 
What matters it if one cannot speak 
their language very well? ‘The lan- 
euage of the heart is one, the world 
over. We may make mistakes, but, 
if they see that we are overflowing 
with love for them, they will under-. 
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stand. If I, with my little know- 
ledge of the language, have been able 
to sell so many, what could not 
older missionaries do, who are able to 
speak the language so well ? 

Of course Satan will oppose. 
terribly fears the Word of God. 


He 
The 


other day in coming here he did his | 


best to persuade me not to enter a 
car where was sitting a foreigner who 
knew the language quite well. But 
at last mto the car I went and 
spoke to the people. 
had finished, an elder of one of our 
churches spoke up telling of our work, 
thave he “himself is a Christian, 
and urged them to investigate the 
teaching of Jesus. Of the four other 
men in the car, three bought New 
Testaments, and one took three por- 
tions, while the elder took twenty. 

We are weak and in our own 
strength can do very little, but a 
strong arm is with us conquering 
and to conquer. Can not each mis- 
sionary in Japan make a special effort 
this year to have the Bible put on 
sale in many places in his neighbour- 
hood, to have it sold from house to 
house, to sell it in his own home, 
to sell on trains, in street cars and 
wherever we go? If we do this we 
can be assured that the rich blessing 
of God will not be withheld. The 
little cloud has appeared. Shall we 
prepare to receive the great shower 
of blessing ? 


Japanese law at present concerns 
itself with family rites in so far only 
as the inheritance of the utensils and 
furniture of worship is concerned. 
Sheght, however, as the relation is, 
its existence shows that “the point 
of development at which law breaks 
away from religion” has not yet been 
reached.—Introduction to Part IL of 
the Civil Code of Japan, as translated 
by J. H. Gubbins, 


* * * * 


As soon as I | 


THE CROSS IN JAPANESE 
HERALDRY. 


| (Concluded from July Number.) 


| KIN to the varied classes of 
crosses, Which passed by dis- 
| guised names, there is a variety 
which retained the Portuguese ap- 
pellation of Crus. It is generally 
known that many Portuguese and 
perhaps Latin terms had to be used 
untranslated, to supply the want, or 
avoid misconstruction, of the Japan- 
ese equivalents. The word cross, for 
instance, when transformed into a 
Japanese symbol, became the ‘figure 
ten,’ which would convey no meaning. 
Hence by the name of Crus it was, 
that such men as Kawaguchi, a Gov- 
ernor of Nagasaki, and others, wore 
bearings in a form of a cross-crosslet 
in a ring. Of course, the 
families themselves did not 
know what the word Cvs, 
or as they pronounced it 
(“kruss,” meant, One of 
them Otaka Shintaro, of the Mito 
clan, had to be reminded by his 
learned liege, the Old Prince Rekko, 
that his crest was of Christian origin 
adopted by his Christian ancestor, 
and should therefore be replaced by a 
Heisoku, a paper fillet offered at 
Shinto temples. The descendants of 
Uchida Masayo were for generations 
the lords of the Komikawa Castle in 
Shimosa, and had the crest of ‘ flower 
| Crus, which was nothmg but a 
cross with various devices for illumi- 
nation and embellishment, perhaps so 


devised in order to escape © 
ready identification. In 

his report to the Shogun’s © 3 
Government, he called it 

the flower of a certain rare 8 


plant. The famous pioneer Catholic, 
Nakagawa Kiyohide’s descendants be- 
came the lords of Oka in Bungo, and, 
true to their family heritage, wore 
the bearings of a crus. In the 
recent publication of the late Marquis 


Matsura, named ‘ Koshi-Yawa,’ he 
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refers to the Nakagawa crest, called 
usually ‘‘ Modified —bridle- 
bit,” or crus, and infers that 
it must have been a cross, 
from the fact that at 
the time of Kiyohide the 

Catholic Church in Japan was at the 
height of its prosperity. The late 
Marquis also was of opinion that the 
names were so changed to escape 
censure. 

The further evolution of these 
modified forms is seen in the form 
alleged to be the ‘Charm of the god 
of Giwon,’ chiefly the crest of the 
family of Ikeda of Tottori. The 
lord of Yanagawa, or the Tachibana 
family, uses the same ‘Charm’ ina 
slightly modified form, and 
its minor branches, or those 
that were later ranked a- 
mong the Hatamoto Samu- 
ra’, siunplified their crests 

into this form. ‘The history 
af the Tachibana family 
confirms the suspicion that 
the Miraculous 
the Giwon temple is noth- 
ing but. the sacred emblem of Christ- 


a 


lanity. Tachibana Muneshige, the 
founder of these families, belonged 


to the branch of the Otomo of Bungo, 
and held a subordinate fief under that 
illustrious family. It is a well-known 
fact that the Otomo and the Ryuzoji 
and most of the Kyushu Daimzyos 
embraced Christianity, and invited 
the Spanish and Portuguese missions 
through their merchants, for the sake 
of religion as well as trade, in the 
middle of the 16th Century. 
shige was not behind the others in 
adopting the same policy. 
‘Lhere is one more form left to be 
mentioned, and that is, strange to 
say, a simple adaptation of the 
Buddhistic emblem, for eternal happi- 
ness, called manju or the 
“ Figure for ten thousand.” 
It is a single cross with 
four ends at right and left 
angles. This seems to be 


Charm of 


Mune-’ 


1 


one of the earliest forms, perhaps at 
the period of Takayama Ukon, who 
was christened Jute, Naito Masatoshi, 
christened Juan, and Konishi Yuki- 
one of the 


naga, christened Austin, 
leaders of the Korean expedition 
under Taiko Hideyoshi; that is, 


towards the latter part of the 16th 
century. Naito is said to have worn 
on his helmet a golden image of 
the Savior. Takayama’s daughter, 
who was later banished from the 
country and went with her father 
to Manila, married Yokoyama Naga- 
tomo, whose descendant, occupying 
the important position of a chief 
retainer in the Mayeda House of 
Kaga, still used the bearings. Later 
in the Tokugawa period, many emi- 
nent houses all of Christian ancestry 
wore this crest,—a fact that conclu- 
sively proves the Christian origin of 
the emblem. One of the most con- 
clusive proofs is furnished by the crest 
of the Hori family ruling 

over Muramatsu in Yechi- 

go. Down to about 1684, 

the books of heraldry re- 

corded the use of a crest 

resembling a ‘Cliche,’ but later on 
the family used the Manji. A branch 
of the Tsugaru family of Mutsu, 
which all use the Manj?, has a form 


that is distinctly a modified 
E these families, con- 


GLOSS. 
All 

c’ cludes the writer in the 

Nippon, upon. whose re- 


marks we have based the present - 


classification, embraced Christianity 
during the period extending over the 
eras of Tembun, Keicho and Genna, 
that is from the early part of the 
16th century to the beginning of the 
I7th. But from the last mentioned 
period onward, the Tokugawa family, 
enraged against the Christians, steep- 
ed the nation in blood. The a- 
bandonment of the faith being rigidly 
enforced by the persecuting govern- 
ment, it was but natural that various 
means of evasion were resorted to. 
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In addition, we may men- 
tion the later adoption of 
the Buddhistic Manji in 
this form. One other form, 
suspicious of the same 
origin, is a kind of Cross-crosslet in a 
concentric circle covering its identity 
under the awkward name of crossed 
Mallets. 


THE WORK OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY AMONG FOREIGN 
SEAMEN AT YOKOHAMA. 


By Mrs, Ansuvanr nuts. 


(Concluded from July Number.) 


The Beach-Comber. 


This title is given to that man 
who has declined all the usual means 
of obtaining a livelihood or who 
may have de serted his ship, resolutely 
refusing to do any honest kind of 
work, and who, having been given 
up by everybody as hopeless and 
helpless, abandons himself to a life of 
recklessness, sleeping anywhere and 
nowhere, living upon what he can 
sponge, steal, beg, swindle, or terror- 
ize out of other seamen or from the 
Japanese or Huropean residents. 
The Bluff is his happy hunting 
ground, for he knows that there he 
will often get money from the ladies 
if it is only to get rid of him. 

When we took over the business, 
the ‘ Beachcomber” question was a 
burning one ; there were quite a num- 
ber of men then “upon the beach” 
who were a terror and disgrace to 
the community, who would not 
scruple to lie down and sleep in the 
public streets with scarcely a rag to 
cover them. If clothes were given 
them one day, they were sold the next 
for drink. The “ Beachcomber” was 
. confessedly a problem, Ata meeting 

of gentlemen held at Dr. Meacham’s 


house to consider the question, about’ 


25 years ago, the Army Officers stated 
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their faith in the ability of the Salva- 
tion Army to deal effectively with 
this class of men, if the financial 
support was forthcoming to permit 
us to embark in the business. When 
we began operations there were sever- 
al notorious men on the beach. 
Some had done several terms of 
lmaprisonment and had been a cause 
of much trouble to the Police. One 
man had been a Beachcomber for 16 
months ; he declared he never intend- 
ed to leave the town as he got an 
vasy living without doing any work ; 
we eventually persuaded him. to sign 
articles to ship as a seaman, but he 
recanted .and refused to go on board 
when the ship was due to sail, pre- 
ferring the easy life of living upon 


the residents to hard work at sex 
After a 4 days’ search he was dis- 


covered by the Police and _ foreibly 
put on board. It is impossible to 
tell of the benefit that came to the 
Community by our clearing this man 
out; he was a corrupter of other 
seamen and his influence was bad in 
every way. Other hard cases were 
taken hold of, and i few months 
all the old hands were shipped and 
the purifying work thus begun has 
continued, It is easy to write about 
those days now, but they represent 
struggles and conflicts such as only 


those who have come into actual 
contact with such men can under- 
stand. The depth of vileness of 


language alone to which these men 
can fall magnifies beautifully the 
grace and peace and power of the 
Lord Jesus who can keep our hearts 
and lives pure and full of love. ‘To- 
day if is no exaggeration to say that 
the Beachcombers have practically 
ceased to exist here. For months at 
a time there has not been a single 
man ‘fon the beach ;”’ and, with the 
continued co-operation of the Com- 
munity and the Consuls with the 
Army, there need be no further dis- 
grace of this kind in Yokohama. I 
may be permitted to say here that 
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it is the mistaken kindness of the 
residents in giving food and money 
to men who come pleading such 
wonderful stories of distress that 
keeps the Beachcombing class going. 
Let every such man be resolutely 
refused and sent to the Secretary of 
the Charity Organization, if he pleads 
distress, or to the Salvation Army, 
if he wants a ship, and we shall see a 
continuance of happy days. 

We think we may claim without 
boasting, that ‘Blood Town,” at 
least outwardly, is reformed, and that 
no lady need fear to pass through it 
now any day of the week ; in fact we 
are struck with the number of resi- 
dents who now use the street com- 
pared to that of two years ago. For 
all that has been done we give the 
glory to God. 


Distressed Men. 


Separate from the Beachcombers 
there are bound to be in a port like 
ours, a class of men who for one 
reason or another become distressed ; 
they may have fallen sick, or have 
arrived here with false expectations, 
or for many other causes find them- 
selves without money or the ability 
to leave the port. Sometimes the 
fault is theirs, sometimes they have 
been deceived. Many such cases we 
have happily been able to advise how 
to obtain Consular or Charity Organ- 
ization or private assistance, while, 
with others in connection with the 
business of reshipping, my husband 
has been able to secure them employ- 
ment in outgoing vessels. 

The number of Beachcombers and 
Distressed Men that we have been 
able to reship up to date totals 107. 

The Charity Organization fociety 
through its Honorary Secretary makes 
itself responsible for paying for food 
and lodging for selected cases of 
distressed men. These men come to 
us with tickets from the Secretary, 
authorizing a stated expenditure on 


behalf of the man at the expense of 
the Society. 


Ordinary Merchant Men. 


As already explained, the ordinary 
merchant seaman arrives at this port 
after a long sea voyage with several 
months’ wages due to him and anx- 
ious to get a few weeks’ spell ashore. 

Under the Guarantee System we 
were able to receive him into our care, 
provide Board and Lodging, surround 
him with good moral and _ spiritual 
influences, try and keep him from 
drink, advise him as to the best use 
to make of his money, and, after a 
stay of 2 or 3 weeks on the average, 
arrange for him to reship in a home- 
going vessel. ‘l'here were many feat- 
ures of this work that made it difficult 
to keep the men good and happy, 
principally the continual touting by 
the agents of low brothels and saloons, 
urging the men to draw some of their 
money and visit their establishments. 
While there are bound to be discon- 
tented spirits, yet on the whole the 
men are well pleased with our Home 
and frequently declare ‘This is a good 
ship, all’s well here.’ On leaving, it 
is no unusual thing for the mento ex- 
press themselves well pleased with our 
efforts to entertain them and provide 
for their comfort and highest good. 

During the first 12 months of the 
Guarantee System we provided for 
Merchant Men 21,942 Meals and 
7,329 Beds. 

The Consuls of the various Europe- 
an nations send to our Home any 
men for whom they may be responsi- 
ble, with the happy knowledge that 
ours is the only Temperance Boarding 
House for Seamen in Yokohama. 


Naval Men. 


Many enrolled Salvationists are. 
found on the War vessels of both Eng- 


‘land and America, while hundreds of 


the men have been in the habit of at- 
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tending our public meetings although 
not yet converted. We have Naval 
Homes in other ports of the world, 
and, as already stated, our Salvationists 


in these waters earnestly asked for a | 
Home of this kind to be established in _ 


Yokohama. ‘The two branches were 
therefore opened simultaneously. Our 
visitor’s book amply testifies to the 


appreciation these Naval men have of 


our efforts for their comfort. The use 
the men make of the Home is abun- 
dant evidence that in many cases they 


only used the saloon accommodation of 


necessity and not from choice. During 
a “General leave’ of a ‘““Man-of-War”’ 
it is a common thing, when all the 
beds are booked, for men to ask to be 
allowed to have a shakedown in the 
passage or anywhere rather than go 
to the “pub”. On such occasions we 
have had as many as 130 men sleep- 
ing on the premises in one night. Of 
the food, the frequent testimony we 
get is that “its just like mother’s”’ 
Flowers from the residents are not 
greatly missed from their gardens but 
they are always highly valued by the 
men and welcomed by us and help to 
make that home-like influence which 
we seek to bring upon the men, back- 
ed up with an ever present desire to 


persuade them to become wavrriors of | 


the Lord Jesus. Both by meetings 
and personal interviews we strive to 
win them to the Saviour and every 
out-going War vessel carries, as a 
resalt, souls newly born into the 
Kingdom of God and hearts inspired 
with fresh love and zeal for the Mas- 
ter’s service. ‘hese men are instruct- 
ed as to their duties and privileges as 
missionaries to their fellow mates a- 
board ship and encouraged to do 
Salvation work among the natives 
at the various ports where they call. 
In 2 years the Naval p paraucnt 
has supplied 36,241 Meals and 5,658 
Beds. The work is of necessity irre- 
eular—there being months when not 
a Naval vessel isin harbor. ‘This may 


- be followed by a rush, caused by the | 


crews of 3 or 4 large vessels getting 
“General leave” together, entailing 
day and night work upon the Home 
Staff. 

One of the very encouraging feat- 
ures of this branch is the correspon- 
dence which the men keep up with 
us—most of the letters being headed 
“My dear Mother”’; so you see I have 
many sons. 


Difficulties. 


I have spoken of our joys and suc- 
cesses ; may I be allowed to mention 
our sorrows? In War there must of 
necessity be reverses, we have proved 
it so. Many times during the past 
year, we have been in consultation 
with our Colonel, and the question 
has been, ‘‘ Must we pull down the 
flag and close the shutters?” At times 
faith has wavered, it has looked so 
dark and impossible to keep going. 
You ask “Why”? Well, last April, 
only one year after we had bought the 
lease and business of the Pacific Hotel 
in full expectation of a continuation 
of the Guarantee work, a thunderbolt 
fell on us in the shape of a notice from 
the American Consulate that the 
Department at Washington had decid- 
ed to abolish the custom. hitherto in 
vogue allowing the men to be dischar- 
ged and henceforth they would have 
to complete the round voyage. This 
decision applied not only to Yokohama 
but to all the Hastern ports and adver- 
sely affected boarding houses else- 
where. ‘The result has been that for 
12 months the larger part of our pre- 
mises have been standing empty while 
our Rent and other expenses continued, 
This combined with an unusual slack- 
ness on the Naval side has proved a 
heavy financial loss and a great anxiety 
to Headquarters. Financially we 
suffer to the extent of more than Yen 
3,000. 

Colonel Bailey has therefore made 
arrangements to surrender the lease 
of the large compound at “187” and 
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move to somewhat smaller, though 
very convenient, premises, just erected 
by Mr. Sarda a little further along the 
street. Ours is the corner block over- 
looking the bridge at the foot of the 
“ Hundred Steps.” We extend ,you 
alla hearty invitation to visit our new 
Home ; we are hopeful that with 
reduced expenditure we may be able 
to continue what is admitted by all to 
be useful and necessary work in this 
Port. 

Before closing, I feel that a word of 
thanks is due the newspaper staff for 
their kindly mention from time to 
time in their papers. 

In conclusion it may be asked 
“What will become of the Pacific 
Hotel premises?’ For the general 
comfort of all we feel happy in express- 
ing our opinion that there is very 
little likelihood of its being let for 
saloon purposes. God grant it may 
never be so used again ! 


LETTER FROM MR. AND 
MRS. NEEDHAM. 


To the followers of Jesus Christ, 
assembled at Karuwizawa. 


EAR brothers and_ sisters :-—It 
is now a year since, in the 
providence of God, we were 
permitted to visit Japan, and greet 
you all face to face. Another twelve 
months’ labor for the Master has 
been performed ; and you are a year 
nearer the blessed’ consummation of 
those labors in the glory. At this 
season, When you are relaxing from 
your toils, and gathering to this 
mountain retreat, our hearts turn 
towards you in most loving recollec- 
tion. We cannot but wish that we 
were with you again this year, to 
refresh you, and be ourselves 
refreshed, by mutual interchange in 
the things of the Kingdom. 
We arrived among you as complete 
strangers ; but we soon learned what 


a potent and mysterious bond is the 
Unity of the Spirit, in Jesus Christ the 
Lord. Speedily we learned to love 
you all, and admire you for your 
works’ sake. And to-day, after this 
interval of time, our thoughts turn 
backward, and the remembrance of 
days spent at Karuizawa, beneath her 
smoking yama, and in the shaded old 
temple grove, is like a sweet breath 
of perfume to our spirits. 

Again and again in our prayers we 
have thanked God for such as you, 
who are His true salt, cast forth 
into the midst of sin and idolatry, to 
sweeten the corruptions of this evil 
world. 

Since our return to the home-land, 
the cause of evangelization in 
heathendom has been more than ever 
upon our hearts. In each _ place 
where we have been permitted to 
testify, we have sought to emphasize 
the crying need of these children of 
darkness, who are without the 
knowledge of the Living God, and 
without hope, until the Gospel of 
Christ shall be given to them. 

It was to our advantage that we 
did not go among you as tourists, 
who see only Nikko, and Fujiyama, 
and lacquer, and embroidery, and 
Satsuma, and silks—but we went as 
one of yourselves ; concerned for the 
higher things that make for the glory 
of God, and the honor of Jesus 
Christ. 

And we saw more than scenery or 
horticulture; we saw sin. and 
degradation. We also saw the most 
important and lovely things of Japan, 
which were your homes, your 
schools, your missions, your medical 
work, and your daily routine of 
unromantic service. We were 
permitted to enter into the secret. of 
your trials, your discouragements, 
and your difficulties. We saw 
demonstrated the grand denial of the 
unwarrantable charge that mission- 
aries have ‘an easy time.” And by 
the few light hardships which we 
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ourselves experienced, we were thereby 
taught how to enter into fuller 
sympathy with you in your prolonged 
privations. 

You may be interested to know 
that we and our children are each in 
average good health; and our aged 
father, at 88, is kept alive, and 
intelligently waiting for the coming 
of the Lord and the consummation of 
Israel, and the restitution of all things. 

Dear brothers and sisters ; you are 
in our hearts, and remembered by us 
in prayer. The photographs of many 
of you are before us. We look upon 
them, that we may recall you, and 
your circumstances, and sphere of 
labor. Each little incident of our 
visit among you has been carefully 
treasured in memory. Hach trifling 
gift you gave us is often handled 
with reverent affection, while we 
bless God for the friendships formed 
in these far-off lands. 

‘We wish we had time and seroteti 
to write you each personal letters. 
But let us console ourselves with the 
expectation that in a little while, at 
the longest, we shall all meet in the 
glory of our Father’s house, to spend 
together an eternity of unbroken 
fellowship. ‘There we can finish 
the unfinished things, and mend the 
severed cords of life, and rejoin what 
is here divided. 

We wish you all spiritual blessings 
in Christ Jesus. May your coming 
days of missionary service be more 
successful than ‘the years that are 
past ! 

May God in great mercy hear the 
cry of His praying servants, and send 
a wave of blessing over Japan, that 
her idols may be cast to the moles 
and the bats, and the blind nation 
that is now content to be simply 


Christianized, may long to be truly 
evangelized, and be heard crying, 
“Men, and brethren, what must we 
do to be saved !” 

Be patient, dearly beloved friends: 
The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh. ‘This conviction is deepening 
with us at home. With His 
majestic presence there shall come a 
renewing of all things; and every 
moral wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose. If you are in distress that you 
now see such scant fruitage for your 
toils, remember Noah. The faithful 
witness of his long lifetime harvested 
in. but seven souls! But God counted 


the effort for righteousness, and a 
testimony against the age, and 
enrolled his servant's name for 


reward in the Lamb’s book of Life. 

Fare you well. We commend you 
each to God, and to the word of His 
grace. When in trial think of your 
worthy predecessors, who counted it 
all joy ‘‘to spend and be spent,” ‘ of 
whom the world was not worthy.” 
When the Devil opposes and thwarts 
your testimony, recall how your 
Lord endured the same contradiction 
of sinners against himself and thus 
you shall be kept from growing weary 
and fainting im your minds. “ For 
in due season you shall reap if you 
faint not.” 

‘* Though sundered far, by faith we meet, 

Around one common mercy seat, 


And there we'll ever flee for aid. 
When tempted, desolate, dismayed.” 


Germantown, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
June 16, 99. 
Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 
Geo. C. Needham. 
Elizabeth Annabel Needham. 


(Rey. J. H. Ballagh was instructed by the mis- 
sionaries in Karuizawa to reply to this kind 
letter —Hditor. | 
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Conducted by Mrs. Corotyn E. 


DaAvVIDson. 


“The white light of truth shines always through the 
stained glass window of the soul.’’— 


Frances E. WiILLARD. 


i the June Nat. W. C. T. U. 
A Executive Committee meeting, 
Mrs. Ushioda reported that she was 
prepared to furnish the necessary 
guarantee money required for deposit 
in order that the Woman's Heraid 
could be continued. 

Mrs. Tanaka, of Bancho, was elected 
Editor of this magazine for the year, 
and Mrs. Ushioda, Publisher, for the 
same time. The latter asked permis- 
sion to resign in favor of Mrs. Honda, 
who resides in Aoyama, stating as her 
reasons that Mrs. Honda is well fitted 
for the position and also, as Aoyama 
is without the city limits of Tokyo, 
the deposit money required will be 
only yen one hundred seventy-five if 
the magazine is published there. As 
Mrs. Ushioda is, for the present, sup- 
plying this money, it was voted to 
allow her to invite Mrs. Honda to 
become Publisher. One of the Japan- 
ese members of the committee ad- 
vised that a Publishing Committee of 
five, including two foreign ladies, be 
appointed. It was favorably con- 
sidered, but action on the matter was 
deferred until an Autumn meeting. 
We hope that readers of the Japan 
Evangelist will do all in their power 
to obtain subscribers for the Woman's 
Herald, giving it their support in its 
more decided venture as a ‘l'emper- 
ance Magazine. 

Some five years ago a number of 


foreign and Japanese ladies decided 
to purchase a piece of land together 
with a house, to be used as a Refuge 
Home. A subscription paper was 
circulated among the foreign ladies of 
Tokyo and Yokohama and _ eight 
hundred thirty-five yen (yen 835) were 
collected. The Japanese W. GC. 'T. U. 
had raised three hundred yen (yen 300) 
towards providing a place to be used 
as headquarters for their society. 
They added this to the fund with the 
understanding that, if land was ob- 
tained for the one purpose, a building 
for the headquarters could also be 
built on it. Mrs. Sakurai, when in 
America, had received one hundred 
yen (yen 100) for the same purpose ; 
this was also put with the money 
collected for the Home. Mrs. Yajima 
gathered little by little, here and 
there, from Japanese friends of the 
cause, two hundred seventy-two 
yen, seventy-one sen (yen 272.71) 
and then finding that the Japanese 
had not raised as much as the 
foreigners, she borrowed from friends 
three hundred twenty-one yen, sixty- 
nine sen, (yen 321.69), thus making 
the whole amount collected eighteen 
hundred twenty-nine yen, forty sen 
(yen 1,829.40). ‘This money was 
used to purchase, in the name of 
Mrs. Yajima, a piece of property at 
Okubo. For a while it was occupied 
as a Home; since that time it has 
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been rented and the money received 


for it used to pay rent for the Nat. 
W.C., 'T. U. Headquarters. 


The money given by Mr. Crittenden | 
can be used only for purchasing pro- | 


perty to be used for the Florence 
Crittenden Home. It seemed desir- 
able to the For. Aux. W. C. T. U. 
Ex. Com., to have the eight hundred 
yen invested in the Okubo property, 
free, to be used with the one thousand 
yen received from Mr. Crittenden, 
whenever there came a good oppor- 
tunity to locate a permanent Florence 
Crittenden Home. ‘Therefore, they 
proposed to the Nat. W. C. T. U., 
through Mrs. Yajima, to either pay to 
her the sum of money invested in the 
property by the Japanese ladies, thus 
making the For. Aux. W. C. T. U. 
the owners, or to sell thei share to 


yen available whenever it was needed 
in purchasing other property. . After 
consultation with the Nat. W.C.'T.U. 
Ex: Com., Mrs. Yajima announced 
that the Japanese, on receiving the 
money they had invested in the land, 
would relinquish all further claim to it. 
It was decided however to do nothing 
in regard to transferring the land 
until after July 17th. 

It has seemed best to give this ex- 
tended account of the whole affair, as 
there has been a misapprehension in 
the minds of some in regard to the 
amount of money collected by the 
Japanese ladies for the purchase of 
the Okubo property. Until there was 
an investigation of the matter, some 
were thinking that the foreign ladies 
had contributed by far the larger 
amount. The contrary is now ap- 
parent. So much in justice to our 
Japanese sisters. 

The land at Okubo is said to be 
saleable and worth much more than 
when it was purchased five years 
ago. In the meantime the Florence 
Crittenden Home is comfortably 
located at No. 6-8 'Tsukiji, where. it 
is hoped it may remain until perma- 
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nent arrangements can be made 

| for it: 
The Nat. W. C. T. U. Summer 


School at Kamakura will begin Aug. 
25th. Mrs. Large expects to be 
present, but Mrs. Yajima has gone to 
Kobe for a much needed two months’ 
rest. 

In May, Mr. Miyama spent two 
weeks in Osaka and vicinity, Gifu, 
Nagoya and ‘Toyohashi, and succeeded 
in leading many to sign the pledge. 
He preached in churches, lectured to 
schools and held meetings in various 
places. He organized a Temperance 
Society in one of the Osaka churches ; 
and at the meeting at Gifu, it was 
decided to organize a ‘Temperance 
Society in that place. At the meet- 


/ing in Toyohashi, many signed the 
| pledge and a priest rose before the 
her, thus making their eight hundred | 


audience to say that the lecture had 
convinced him that he had been 
wrong in drinking swke daily, and he 
had- determined from that time to 
drink no more, a statement which 
was greeted with applause by the 
audience. It must be considered that 
the sum of two hundred sixty yen, 
fifty sen, raised by subscription during 
the past year for Myr. Miyama’s 
traveling expenses has been well 
spent, for many speak in high terms 
of the results of his labors. One lady 
said he had been a great inspiration 
to them in the two visits he had made 
their society. A Professor in a col- 
lege in Nagasaki says, that some time 
ago the boys of this school began 
cigarette smoking and soon ‘made 
perfect smoke-stacks of themselves.” 
The Faculty, knowing the difficulty of 
enforcing any law when there is no 
public sentiment in its favor, hesitated 
to forbid utterly the bad practice, but 
after a lecture delivered on the subject 
by Mr. Miyama, before the students, 
they pledged themselves to smoke 
cigarettes no more; and though all did 
not keep their pledge, the Haculty of 
the college, taking adyantage of the 
voluntary pledging of the boys, were 
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enabled to enforce a rule that has 
banished cigarette smoking from the 
school. Another gentleman said that 
in Sendai Mr. Miyama had done a 
great work as an Evangelist and as a 
Temperance Lecturer. 

Last year Mr. Miyama’s salary, 
thirty yen per month, was paid by 
Miss Parrish; this year, it, as well as 
his traveling expenses, must come 
from the Japanese Temperance So- 
cieties and from voluntary subscrip- 
tions. May we ask that many of the 
readers of the Japan Hvangelist will 
assist in his support the coming year ? 

The following article was written 
by one who felt constrained to say 
just what she has said in it. 


A WorpD 'ro oUR MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS :— 


Is it too much to say we wonder 
what is your thought in regard to 
our Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union work? Have we your sym- 
pathy? May we have the encourage- 
ment and help of feeling that at least 
your heart is with us ? 

Concerning some of you, we are as- 
sured of your cordial support. You 
‘help those women”’ of the W. C. 
T. U. already. You are brothers in 
deed as well as in name. 

However we have often been at a 
loss to understand the position of some 
earnest Christian brothers. Why is 
it that a silence seems sometimes to 
settle down on missionary circles 
when W. C. T. U. work is spoken 
of? If there is not a silence, there 
is often a criticism of individual 
workers. Why is it that members of 
some missions seem to feel that we 
are doing something outside our 
natural, legitimate sphere as Christian 
missionaries, when we give thought, 
time and labor in W. C. T. U. ways? 

Why is it that when we sit at your 
tables, should there happen to be on 
the table a bottle or utensil approach- 
ing in shape to a bottle, let it be for 
water or vinegar or even medicine, 


the same wearisome, stale old remarks 
are made—I suppose they are thought 
to be witty—‘ Pass the bottle to 
Mrs. * or “QO, I see you «have 
your bottle near you.” or “ Miss 
Blank wants the bottle” and the 
like ? 

Is it—this awful evil of in- 
temperance that sweeps more men to 
destruction than war: that destroys 
more homes than plague, pestilence 
or famine: that is the cause of 
nearly nine-tenths of the crime, 
poverty and msanity im the world: 
that hinders the coming of “the 
kingdom” on the earth—is_ this 
monster or the bottle which is its 
symbol—a joke? Or is the fact that 
we lift up our weak hands against it 
cause for merriment? Could you 
know the loneliness, the weariness of 
heart that comes over us when such 
remarks are made, you would not be 
so thoug 

Are you not heart and soul with 
this work or its -purpose? Do you 
approve of the trattic which ruins 
soul and body and has gotten the 
government of at least one large 
nation tightly in its clutches and is 
coming like a whirlwind into: this 
land of Japan? Do you think we 
are sillies because we work as we 
can against this awful evil ? 

As we have studied what this 
whole, wide subject of alcohol and 
narcotic intemperance means in the 
world, and see how it stares one in 
the face and hinders almost any form 
of work one tries to do for the 
uplifting of humanity, do you wonder 
that our cheeks flush and we have to 
hold our lips tight not to resent it, 
when a Christian missionary, whose 
avowed business it is to help to lift 
humanity up to the Christ ideal and 
put iniquity down, makes lght of 
this awful evil and twits and nags us 
simply because we work and pray 
as we believe the conditions require, 
and work as we pray “ Thy peraiie 
come ’’? 


ie ay 
a 
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The secretary of one large Mission 
Board at home in reply to a question 
wrote: ‘The thought had never 
occurred to me that this work was 
not a genuine part of missionary 
work. Of course we should not 
wish the missionary to neglect direct 
evangelistic plans and methods for 
temperance work, pure and simple, 
and become identified in the country 
where they are with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union as over 


against the Mission and Board, but | 


I do not think there is any danger 
of that. : 

“There is no doubt that, in Japan 
at least, to preach temperance is ‘to 
preach the gospel and to work for it 
is a legitimate part of the mission- 
ary’s service. I have often spoken 
in public of the work you and the 
other missionaries have done in that 


line and I do not think any one in 
the audience thought for a moment 
that you were not in your proper 
sphere when doing it. I think none 
of the Japanese would think for a 
moment that you were not working 
as missionaries when working to a- 
bolish intemperance in that country.” 

As minister’s wives and Christian 
workers at home engage in all forms 
of philanthropy, surely our Christian 
missionary brothers in Japan cannot 
object to this form of work, though 
from remarks and criticisms of which 
we have heard, and from lack of 
expressions of sympathy, we are 
almost at a loss to know the position 
of some. 

Surely your hearts must be with 
this work. May we not have 
assurance of sympathy and even of 


co-operation ? 


SSR 


4 
Atoman's Repartment, 


Conducted by Miss 


ANNIE S. BuzZZELL. 


SomE WomMEN I HAVE MET. 


T is interesting to notice how many 
types of women one can meet in 
the course of a week spent out among 
the people, and of how many of them 
interesting stories might be told, 
could one know thei life histories. 
Hven a glimpse here and there reveals 
enough to make us want to find out 
more. 


Shall I tell you of a few whom we‘) 


have noticed during a recent country 
trip for evangelistic work ? 


We went by rail, and, as we speed 
along between fields of gathered bar- 
ley harvest and young growing rice, 
with gardens between, patches of 
beans, peanuts, egg-plant, cucumbers, 
and various kinds of potatoes, the first 
women we notice are the country 
women. Whole families are out at 
work in the rice fields, men, women 
and rosy-cheeked young girls, in mud 
and water half way to their knees, 


| diligently pulling weeds, and straight- 
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ening and tending the young plants, 
which were transplanted not long 
ago, and must be kept free from 
weeds and flooded with water until 
nearly time for the harvest. Little 
children are playing happily aroynd, 
five and six year-old tots carrying 
babies on their backs. When a baby 
gets hungry, its mother will leave the 
work to come and stand by the tiny 
nurse long enough for the little one 
to be satisfied, then right back. The 
children play gaily, apparently un- 
mindful of the burdens they carry, 
unless they cry. The babies watch 
the play with bright eyes, or sleep 
with their heads rolling around, and 
the glare of the sun shining full on 
their closed lids ; and then ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years from now, people 
will wonder, as they do to-day, why 
there are so many blind eyes and 
' weak eyes in Japan. 

Looking at the rice fields, as the 
train goes on, we cannot tell which 
of the busy workers are men, and 
which women. All are dressed for 
their work just alike. If we get near 
enough to see how the hair is arranged, 
we have something to help us; but 
often their heads are tied up in hand- 
kerchiefs, and then how is one to 
know ? It is the same when we meet 
the carts laden with wood, charcoal or 
rice, with a sturdy boy between the 
thills and just as sturdy a girl pushing 
behind. It is not always easy to 
tell when they change places. We 
‘wonder sometimes in what these 
country people find pleasure, and 
think their lives must be dull indeed ; 
but they have their own pastimes 
and joys, not the least of which is the 
privilege of working day after day in 
sight of the green hills and rippling 
brooks, with the blue sky over head. 
‘These lovers of nature do not think 
it so much of a peep to live in the 
country. 

Ore of the happiest eroups of 
people I have seen in Japan, was a 
meeting of a country church in a 


farmer’s wide kitchen. It was the 
Sabbath day, and they “were resting 
from the regular labor of the week. 
They had no pastor, nor evange- 
list, but gathered, with Bible and 
hymn-book, as was their wont, to 
read and pray and praise the Lord 
together, and though we had _ to 
walk ten miles for the privilege of 
attending that meeting, we were well 
repaid. 

On this trip our first stopping 
place is a conservative old inland 
city, where we can see real Japanese 
customs, as foreign ways have not 
been adopted yet to any great extent. 
We are entertained near the church, 
by a Christian woman, whose hus- 
band is not a Christian, though he 
does not oppose his wife, and. even 
attends the church services often. 
She was unwilling to marry an un- 
believer, but as she had already lived 
at home several years over the proper 
age for a woman to be married, her 
mother and brother arranged all the 
matter, and she only obeyed, as any 
Japanese girl should, of course. We 
were invited to her brother's home 
for dinner, The wife, who is now 
mistress of the house, as the mother 
has become go imkyo, in other words, 


“honorably retired,’ is a Christian, 


and we should naturally expect her 
daughters to be interested in spiritual 
things, but such is not the case. 
“Pride of life’? is written on every- 
thing in the whole house and family. 
The girls go to school all the week, 
and on Sunday go out for special 
lessons 1m ‘‘ ceremonial tea,’ so they 
cannot even attend Sunday School, a 
thing they are not anxious to do, 
however, as they would be laughed 
at by their school mates, and that 
would be hard to bear, you know. 
They are glad to tell that their uncle 
is studying in America, but do not 
add that he is preparing himself to 
preach the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

What a contrast to this home is 
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the one where we were invited for 
supper that same day. This house 
is smaller and plainer, but the little 
garden at the front (or back, we 
would call it) is just as pretty, and 
the family are all Christians, from the 
white-haired old grandfather down to 
the twelve year old boy, who often 
meets persecution at school because of 
his’ “‘ Jesus religion,” but, in spite of 
which, he succeeds in keeping up a 
large class of boys in the Sunday 
School. His elder sister is one of 
Japan’s great multitude of sightless 
ones, but unlike many she is care- 
fully guarded and lovingly cared for 
in her home. She is a very sweet, 
earnest Christian, and does not let 
her infirmity keep her from doing the 
Lord’s work. She has some of the 
gospels in the raised character, and 
studies them faithfully, and tells all 
her friends of her Saviour. She has 
a class in Sunday School, and is 
always present at every meeting of 
the church, if there is some one who 
ean lead her there. She is very 
fond of music, and learns the hymns 
‘by heart, and sings with all her 
might. Before she became a Christ- 
ian she was very fond of playing the 
samisen, a musical instrument which 
-is used by dancing girls and women 
of disreputable character. No one 
told this blind girl that she would 
be obliged to give up her samisen if 
she became a Christian. She thought 
that out for herself, and decided that 
she could not, and would not, become 
a Christian, that nothing should in- 
duce her to part with her samisen, 
the one comfort of her darkened life. 
So she would leave the room when 
the Christian teachers came to see 
her, and tried to shut her ears to all 
their words. But she could not shut 
her heart against the work of the 
Spirit, and the struggle was_ fierce 
for awhile. But Christ conquered, 
self was vanquished, and then, when 
she gave up her samisen, her friends 
knew for the first time, what had 


made her so obstinate against Christ- 
janity. Some said to her that she 
need not have given it up, that her 
samisen would not have prevented 
her coming to Christ; but she only 
answered, ‘“‘ I could not have kept my 
samisen, and followed Christ, and 
now I do not want it, for I. have 
Christ.” She and her mother were 
baptized at the same time. Though 
the eyes of her flesh are blinded, her 
spiritual vision is clear and strong, 
and she looks forward with joyful 
anticipation, to the time when her 
eyes shall behold the king in His 
beauty. 

There are many other interesting 
characters in this quaint old city, 
but in the next place which we must 
visit others are waiting for us, so we 
hurry on. Here we are entertained 
at a temperance hotel, kept by two 
women, sisters who used to be Bible 
women, and are still working faith- 
fully for the Lord. Their history is 
similar to that of hundreds of women 
in Japan, and yet to us would seem 
exceedingly hard, were it ours. But 
we who come from American homes, 
scarcely understand ; indeed, we can- 
not in any way fully comprehend the 
looseness of the tie that binds hus- 
band and wife in Japan. To marry 
is but a small thing, to send the 
wife away again, is easier still; and 
it is no trouble at all to get another 
wife in her place. If the discarded 
wife has children, the husband may 
keep them if he chooses, or send 
them with their mother for her to 
support. These two women, Kane, 
and Yuki, are children of the same 
mother, but of different fathers. 
Kane was sent away from her father, 
when still very small. Her mother 
was sent to another home, but before 
the second daughter was born, she 
was again sent back. This daughter, 
Yuki, never saw her father until a 
few months ago. ‘Then she heard 
that,, he was old, and poor and 
alone in the world, and she sent 
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for him and cares for him, though 
he has no claim whatever upon her. 
She is married, and has her home 
and children, but she works a little 
harder that she may have enough to 
keep her father in comfort these last 
days. He is very fond of sake," but 
she says she cannot give him that, 
anyway, but fixes other things to take 
the place of it, and he is satisfied. 
The elder sister, Kane, has had a 
far more varied experience than Yuki, 
and, even after years of Christian 
living and work, would make serious 
mistakes, were it not for the loving 
watch-care of the younger sister. 
While she was but a little child, she 
lived in a Daimyo’s palace, as her 
mother was for some time waiting 
maid to the Daimyo’s wife. She was 
quick and bright, and learned many 
things that she has found useful in 
later days. She likes to tell of the 
time when she had such a desire to 
know how a Princess felt, that she 
put on her mistress’ beautiful, silken 
robe, and lay down on her soft bed. 
Happily for her, she was found by 
her mother, but she was well scolded, 
nevertheless. As soon as she was old 
enough she was married, but did not 
stay long at her first home, nor the 
second, nor indeed, at any until, like 
the woman of Samaria, she had had 
five husbands, and yet was homeless. 
She could play the samisen, could 
dance and sing, but she could not 
make a good ‘wife. At: last Christ 
found her, and she became, first a 
servant, and then a helper for a mis- 
sionary lady, with whom her sister 
was already working. Since then 
she has been with her sister most of 
the time, and under her influence and 
care can do good work. 

While here, one of our callers was 
a Christian woman whom we had 
met when here before. At that time 
she was in a fine home, and her 
husband one of the representative 
men of the city. In the home was 
this woman and a younger one, 


apparently on equal footing. Three 
or four children, playing around, ad- 
dressed them both as “‘ Mamma,” and 
the elder woman spoke of them as 
“my children,” so did the younger. 
This first sight of wife and concubine 
living together in this way was most 
surprising to a young missionary. 
The wife had but one child, a young 
man and heir of the house. He was 
a Christian and married, but would 
not bring his young wife home, as is 
the custom for the eldest son. He 
made a home’ for himself, and works 
hard to support his family, though 
heir to a wealthy house. Now his 
mother has left her husband and lives 
with her son, working very hard 
every day, choosing to “suffer af- 
fliction with the children of God” 
than longer to give her countenance 
to the open sin of her husband, by 
her presence in the desecrated home. 
A great reform is needed in the 
home life of Japan, and Christian 
education for girls will be one of the 
ereatest aids toward bringing it about. 
In so far as our girls can command 
the respect of the men of Japan, just 
so far will these evils be put out. 
Just so high as woman is elevated 
will the nation rise in dignity and 
honor and power. ‘The needed change 
may not be brought about in one 
generation, for the habits of centuries 
are not easily broken. but the children 
of our present Christian school-girls 
will be stronger in character, and more 
powerful in their influence, because 
their mothers have had Christian 
training ; and the day is coming when 
the homes of J apan will be true 
homes. A Christian marriage means 
so much in this land to-day. One 
Christian home established is a great 
thing. At a recent Christian wed- 
ding, guests were present who knew 
but vaguely of Christianity, and no- 
thing at all of a true marriage cere- 
mony. ‘They were much impressed, 
and said, ‘That ceremony means 
something. How different from our 


portant subjects. 
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old customs.” And one of them said, 
“T want my daughter educated in a 
Christian school.’ 

Not long ago the leading statesmen 
of one of the political parties of Japan 
had a meeting at one of the fashiona- 
ble summer resorts to discuss im- 
As is their custom, 
these great men, most of whom have 
several concubines, brought *geisha 
with them, to combine pleasure with 
business. But one man came alone, 


* Dancing girls. 


and thereupon was laughed at by 
his friends. ‘ What an idea!” To 
come to such a meeting alone!” 
But he, standing straight and strong 
before them, answered, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
I have a wife at home who is true 
and faithful to me. Why should I 
be any the less so to her?” That 
wife is a Christian, and was educated 
in America. May God hasten the 
time whea there will be more such 


| wives in Japan, and more such men 
| to honor them ! 


( pe Jeu evle aus PAL | eine 
Mbiscion UD utes, 


‘EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
J NOTES. 


HE Annual Session of the Japan 
- Conference of the Evangelical 
Association was held this year in the 
Ushigome church, Tokyo, and began 


June 8th. Bishop Wm. Horn, of 
- Cleveland, Ohio, was present and 
presided throughout the — session. 


According to the reports subnutted to 
Conference, the work of the Conference 


met with success during the past year 


and the prospects for the future are, 
on the whole, quite encouraging. ‘The 
work is divided into twenty one fields 
of labor, and twenty one men were 
appointed to work for the coming 
year. As the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Association, which 
meets once in four years, will meet 
October next in St. Paul, Minn., the 
Japan Conference elected F. W. 
Voegelein as its delegate, and also 
elected him delegate to the General 
Board of Missions, which will also 
meet in St. Paul after the General 
Conference. . 


THE Y.M.C. A. HOME IN 
KUMAMOTO. 


HE Rey. John B. Brandram 
(C.M.8.) writes:—In the early 

days of Christian Missions in Japan, a 
band of some forty young men met on 
a hill near Kumamoto and pledged 
themselves to love and work for the 
cause of Christ and the evangelization 
of Japan. They are known as the 
“Kumamoto Band,’ and the historic 
spot where they met is called the 
“Flowery Hill.’ Many of them 
became famous as evangelists and 
Christian workers, and through their 
efforts, under God, much has been 
done towards the evangelization of 
Japan. Many of their numbers have 
latterly fallen from their first earnest- 
ness, and forsaken the simplicity of 
the Gospel of Christ ; and others have 
gone far in undoing their work of 
preaching Christ by denying His 
Godhead, and some, alas! have even 
denied their faith. Still, after all, the 
fire has once burned, and men saw 1 


and were led to Christ, and it has 
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never entirely been allowed to die out ; 
and now we are cheered in believing 
that a second “ Kumamoto Band,” on 
the same “Flowery Hill,” are dedicat- 
ing themselves to God’s service, and 
that this time the rekindled ,fire, 
being continually fed by the oil of 
God’s Holy Spirit, shall burn brighter 
and never die out, until all the sons of 
Japan know of the coming of the 
Kang. It is the second ‘ ‘Kumamoto 
Band,” as they like to be so called, of 
whom I wish to write, and for whom 
I would fain plead. Kumamoto is a 
centre for students. At the various 
schools in the city there must be seve- 
ral thousands. One school—the high- 
est grade of any school in Kiushiu, one 
of the five schools immediately below 
the Universities—has some 600 
students in residence. Among these 
600 men are fifteen or sixteen Chris- 
tians, banded together as members of a 
Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. This Association was af- 
filiated with the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Union of Japan 
at the time of Mr. Mott’s visit to 
Japan in 1896. Since then it has 
erown in numbers and_ influence. 
Mr. Mott impressed the importance 
of securing a home for the Association, 
which should be the centre for Meet- 
ings and also, if possible, a hostel for 
Christian students—a building which 
should bring the Christian students as 
an Association before the rest of the 
school. Five of the students have 
been doing their utmost to realize this 
ideal by renting a house close to the 
school at some sacrifice to themselves, 
and calling it by the name of the 
Association. It has been felt by those 
on the spot that the present is the 
tine to secure this piece of land and 
the house upon it, at all costs, as a 
permanent “Home” for the As- 
sociation, leaving it to the future to 
erect a more pretentious and suitable 
building. Those competent to know 
estimate that the price of land and 
house may be looked to double or 


treble in the course of a yearor two. 
The present seems the time to act, 
otherwise we may have to wait for 
years. The sum required is about 
4001. The students of this school 
have all passed through the middle 
schools, and are drawn from the whole 
of Japan south of Osaka and Kyoto, 
and on leaving pass into one of the 
two Universities. They are thus the 
pick of the thousands of students who 
leave the middle schools, and their 
influence in the future will be wellnigh 
incalculable. If we can maintain a 
strong Christian Association in this 
centre, we shall be in possession of the 
key to the position among the Goyern- 
ment schools in Southern Japan. I 
have been living in Kumamoto nearly 
twelve years, and I am _ becoming 
more and more able to get into 
touch with the students, and this 
Association seems likely to prove a 
fulcrum upon which the school may 
be moved. To give only one instance 
of their influence: -— On‘a recent 
visit of Bishop Evington to our 
city, the members of this Association 
advertised and got together a Meet- 
ing of 150 students to hear a lecture 
on Christianity, and even obtained 
permission to post a notice of the 
lecture on the school notice-boards. 
Who will help us in this work? If 
the Henry Martyn Hall at Cambridge 
and the Hannington Hall at Oxford 
are needed in Christian England, how 
much more is some centre needed 
from which to influence and keep 
together this Christian. band in a 
heathen city and school? Will not 
those who have no opportunity of 
personally coming to Japan stretch 
out a helping hand to those who are 
in the midst of many temptations in 
their Christian. life? We shall be 
thankful for all donations, whether 
they be large or small.—The Record, 
London. 


[Donations from friends in Japan may be sent 
direct to Mr. Brandram.— Hditor.] 
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THE STUDENT Y. M.C. A. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. . 


ANY factors contributed to the 
success of this year’s Student 
Summer School. In the first place 
it received impetus from the fact that 
it was the first of a new series: 
while formally the Eleventh Summer 
School in direct descent from the one 
held at Doshisha in 1889, it really 
became the First of a new line by 
becoming the adopted child of the 
Student Christian Union in November 
of last year. Moreover it had been 
carefully planned so as to be more 
nearly adapted to the needs of 
Student Christian Associations. Final- 
ly it received the loyal support of all 
branches of the Church both in 
prayer and in money. Perhaps we 
ought also to include the influence of 
the charming location, Kwansei 
Gakuin, Kobe, and the hospitable 
accommodations provided by the 
local committee. 

The attendance averaged over 
eighty, somewhat larger than last year 
but small as compared with the 
hundreds of ten years ago. Yet the 
plan has been changed and success 
may not be judged from the number 
present. The aim now is, not only 
to impart spiritual and intellectual 
stimulus, but also to train picked men 
for definite and _ effective work. 
Hence, more significant than the 
total attendance, is the fact that 
twenty-three out of thirty-one Student 
Associations were represented. 

The lecturers were carefully chosen. 
Among them were Pres. Y. Honda, 
Chairman of the School, Rev. H. 
Kozaki, the Pastor, Doctors M. 
Takagi and J. S. Motoda, Reverends 
Geo. Albrecht, K. Tomeoka, Tada, 
Pres. K: Ibuka, and Mr. Tagawa of 
the Hochi Shimbun. Their teaching 
was without exception constructive 
and inspiring, Right here it might 
be helpful to give the typical program 
for a day :—Morning prayers at 6 : 30; 


Bible Study in the Life of Christ 
under Rev. Albrecht from 8: 30 to 
Dee s0en Ihecturey frome whOmio ws Was; 
Methods of Work, 11 to 12 ; Recreation 
from 1 to 6; Life-work 'Talk from 7 
to 8; Lecture from 8 to 9. Of course 
every day was not so solidly filled as 
this, and on -the other hand 
spontaneous extra sessions sometimes 
encroached upon the afternoons. There 
were three new features, the 
systematic Bible Study, the discus- 
sions of Methods, Principles of Student 
Association Work, and the Life-work 
Talks. The studies in the Life. of 
Christ were not detailed but an 
excellent introduction to the course 
to be published for the use of all the 
Associations during the coming year. 
The discussions of Methods of Work 
were curtailed owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of the ‘Traveling 
Secretary, Y. Hara: but Bible Study, 
Work for New Students, How to 
Promote a Spiritual Awakening, 
Association Literature and Finances 
were each profitably considered. Life- 
work Talks, as the name implies, are 
presentations of the principles of 
choosing a calling and of the avenues 
of usefulness open to the Christian 
student. Under this head specialists 
treated of the following topics: The 
Principles of a Choice ; Christian Men 
and Prison Reform; Journalism ; 
Direct Christian Work ; Laymen and 
the Church. 

Athletics were not so popular as at 
American Summer Schools, but e 
climb up Maia San and an excursion 
to the man-of-war ‘ Fuji,” besides 
baseball and punting a _ foot-ball, 
served to let off energy and keep a 
healthy balance. Near the summit 
of Maia San an impressive prayer- 
meeting was held on the steps of 
a shrine while pilgrims passed to and 
fro. It was remarked that just 
forty-seven, a significant number 
in Japanese history, were present. 
What a contrast between the loyalty 
of the Ronins and of these soldiers 
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of Christ! The visit to the | season of great helpfulness and rich 
“ Fuji,’ the largest ship in the | spiritual blessing. mr 

Japanese navy, was made more Rev. Geo. M. Rowland read a 


interesting from the fact that Capt. 
Serata, ex-president of the Tokyo 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is 
her commander. 

As a whole, the School may be 
characterized as one of quiet 
earnestness and positive Christianity. 
The program: was well-rounded and 
adapted to the needs of the various 
elements that composed the school,— 
students, women and pastors. It 
was noticeable how large a portion of 
the actual work connected with the 
gathering fell upon students and how 
cheerfully and ably they performed 
their duties. 

It only remains to mention the 
Convention of the Student Union 


which occurred on July 21. The 
chief business transacted was the 
amendment of the constitution 


whereby the Central Committee was 
increased from fifteen to twenty-five 
and the proportion of missionaries 
was left undefined. In the ensuing 
election seventeen Japanese and eight 
missionaries were elected. Rev. J. 5. 
Motoda, Ph. D., of St Paul’s School, 
Tokyo, was elected Chairman. 
GALEN M. FisuHur. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION 
MEETING. 


MIVUE twenty-seventh Annual Meet- 

ing of the American Board Miss- 
ion in Japan was held in Kobe, July 
6-12. 

The Chairman, Rev. S. C. Bartlett, 
opened the first session with the 
devotional topic “'The Fruit of the 
Spirits,” which was made the general 
subject of the daily prayer meetings 
throughout the week; the several 
fruits of the Spirit, Love, Joy, Peace, 
Long-suffering, etc., taken im succes- 
sion made the daily devotional hour a 


paper on “ Ways in which we may 
help our Japanese Associates,’ which, 
with the discussion that followed, 
brought out many valuable suggestions 
in regard to ways of increasing the 
mutual helpfulness of the foreign and 
Japanese workers. 

Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., pre- 
sented a paper on ‘ Social Settlement 
Work in Japan” which included a 
sketch of the various lines of work in- 
stituted by Mr. Katayama of Kingsley 
Hall, Tokyo, and mention of the 
success of co-operative stores in various 
cities throughout the Empire. 

The Mission voted to ask the Ame- 
rican Board to co-operate once more 
with the Doshisha, to the extent of 
allowing the use of the income of that 
portion of the Harris Science School 
Fund held in America, and the 
furnishing of teachers for the Hnglish 
Department. A. special grant was 
also asked in aid of the Doshisha 
Girls’ School. 

The question of Mission Co-opera- 
tion with the Doshisha Theological 
Department was referred to a Com- 
mittee to confer with Committee 
appointed by the Trustees and the 
Kuniai Churches. Reinforcements 
were asked for in aid of the teaching 
force in Kobe College and for the 
general Evangelistic work. 

The following minute was un- 
animously adopted:— 

“In the death of the, Ven. 
Archd+acon Charles F. Warren the 
work in Japan has suffered a great 
lost Many of our own number feel 
personally bereaved. We wish to 
place on record (ur high appreciation 
of his noble Christian character, his 
strong and unswerving faith, his 
earnest and unselfish devotion to his 
work, and especially his fervent catho- 
lic love and sympathy as shown by his 
interested presence at the organization 
of our first Japanese church twenty- 
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five years ago and during all the years 
of nevyer-to-be forgotten intercourse 
since. Our own lives are richer for 
his life among us; Japan is richer in 
the possession of his influence and 
example ; and heaven is richer for his 
translation thither. We wish _ to 
convey the above tribute of love and 
respect, together with our heartfelt 
sympathy, to the members of 
Archdeacon Warren’s family, to his 
mission in Japan, and also to the 
- Church Missionary Society.” 

The Annual Sermon was by Rev. 
Jeb eeDavis, I. D., fromthe text 
Matthew 28 » 18-20. 

The exercises of the Mission Junior 
Christian Kndeavor Society formed as 
usual one of the most interesting 
features of the meeting. 

At the Comunion Service two of 
the older children united with the 
Church on confession of faith. 

‘The social event of the week was 
the marriage of one of the members of 
they Mission, Miss Gertrude Willcox, 
daughter of Prof. G. B. Willcox, of 
the ‘Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Rev. W. BR. Weakley of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission (South). The 
ceremony, which was _ performed 
by the Mission Pastor, Rev. W.L. 
Curtis. assisted by Rev. J. D. Davis 
and Rey, IT’. W. Demaree, took place 
on Tuesday afternoon, July’ 11th, on 
the lawn in front of the Ladies’ 
Home at Kobe College, where Miss 
Willcox had been a teacher since com- 
ing to Japan. 


* * * * 


KOBE CONVENTION. 


Editor “ Japan Evangelist,” 
Dear Sir: 

For three years in succession the 
Kobe Convention was held, and God 
blessed the meetings to the strengthen- 
ing and filling of many of His 
Missionary servants. 

Again this year we hope to hold the 
Meetings, believing that we are 


guided of our God and that He again 
will bless us. They will (D.V.) be 
held in the Union Church, Kobe, from 
Sept 5 to 8 (‘Tuesday to Friday). There 
will be two Meetings a day (at 9.30 
and the first 


a.m, sand 7.30 p.m.) 
Meeting will be on the ‘Tuesday 
evening. 


May Iask your readers for special 
prayer for these gatherings? Is not 
the time, ‘‘ yea, the set time,’’ come, 
for God to arise and pour out His Spirit 
upon the Churches in this land? 
And if so, it is time for us to meet 
with one accord in one place to pray 
for such an outpouring. and _ to 
search His word to find out the con- 
ditions of receiving it. 

I hope that as many as can will 
make the effort, and meet with us. 
Let us come together with hearts 
prepared to hear what the Lord our 
God will say to us, and in expectation 
that He will bless us above what we 
ask or think. 

Yours heartily, 
Barciay F. Buxton. 


COUNCIL OF MISSIONARIES 
CO-OPERATING WITH THE 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN. 


HE Council of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Missions co-operating 
with the Church of Christ in Japan 
met in annual session at Karuizawa 
from July 21st till the 26th. Of the 
150 missionaries belonging to the 
Council, 59 were present at the meet- 
ings. From beginning to end a lively 
interest was manifested, and the 
meetings were conducted throughout 
in a most excellent spirit. 

The opening sermon was preached 
by the President, Rev. H. B. Price, 
on the subject of the Scriptural Sab- 
bath, pointing out the lack of true 
Sabbath observance among many of 
the Christians in Japan, and urging 
upon the missionaries exemplary 
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conduct along this line. By request 
of the Council, the sermon will be 
offered for publication in the Fukuin 
Shimpo. 

One of the first acts of the Council 
was to pass a resolution opening the 
house to visiting inissionaries. Dur- 
ing the session a number of friends 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 

On Friday evening a popular meet- 
ing was held at which the subject of 
“ Methods of Hvangelization’’ was 
discussed. The Rev. J. B. Hail, of 
Wakayama, spoke of his personal 
experiences at Osaka and Wakayama; 
the Rev. J. Hi. De Forest, D.D., 
treated the phase of personal co-opera- 
tion between the missionary and the 
Japanese evangelist ; and the Rev. G. 
P. Jones, of the English Baptist 
Mission of Shantung, China, dwelt 
on the question of self-support in the 
work of that Mission. 

Under the auspices of the Council 
the Rev. Wm. Imbrie, D.D, of the 
Meiji Gakuin, delivered on Sunday 
morning a sermon on Acts 1:1: “ Adl 
that Jesus began both to do and 
teach.”’ In the afternoon the Rev. 8. 
P. Fulton, of Okazaki, preached a 
Japanese sermon on “The Evidences 
of True» Faith,’ and the Rev. A. 
Pieters, of Nagasaki, an Hnglish 
sermon on ‘The Divine Element 
in our Work.’ All these addresses 
were of a high order and listened to 
with intense interest. 

The Annual Report to the Council 
was made by the Rev. W. Y. Jones, 
of Fukui. Its general tone was one 
of decided encouragement. Tho no 
ereat awakening has taken place in 
any one part of the field, the ‘‘ open 
doors” of the gospel are fast increas- 
ing in number, the attitude of the 
people at large is more favorable than 
it has been for many years past, and 
the outlook is such as to give hope 
of a glorious advance in the near 
future. 

From the report on statistics it 
was seen that a thorough sifting of 


members has been going on during the 
year in the Churches belonging to the 
“Church of Christ.” Hence, while 
the number of baptisms throughout 
the year was 780, the actual increase 
in membership was but slight. The 
Church however should be in far 
better condition because of this sifting 
process. 

In the matter of self-support the 
Cuurch has steadily gamed. Of the 
69 organized Churches, 28 now report 
themselves as self-supporting. The 
net gain in native contributions over 
the previous year was about Yen 6,000. 
These are encouraging facts for which 
the Council feels profoundly grateful. 

The Co-operating Plan for prepar- 
ing $. 5. Lessons has been tried for 
one year. by the M. HE. Church and 
the Missions of the Council and has 
met with tolerable success. The Plan 
would be decidedly benefited by 
proper expansion and consequently 
the Council decided in concert with 
the M. E. Church to invite the Mission 
of the A. B. C. F. M. and that of the 
Amer. Baptist Missionary Union also 
to co-operate in this work. 

Of the important Reports that 
came before the Council may be 
mentioned that on Methods of Bible 
study, read by Miss Mary Deyo, of 
Ueda. It summed up the methods 
now in use by the various Missions in 
connection with the work. The 
need of thorough instruction in the 
word of God is felt throughout, and 
various schemes are devised to supply 
this need. In close connection with 
this stands the subject of training 
workers. This was fully discussed, 
both in Committe of the whole and in 
regular session, the experiences from 
the various fields being given. It was 
felt that a great and important work 
remains to be done along this line. 

The Council carried a strong re- 
solution on the subject of needed 
funds and wmerease of the foreign 
Missionary force in view of the many 
still unoccupied fields and the de- 
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sirability to occupy these as speedily — 


as possible. 

With regard to the new relations 
under which we are henceforth to 
work in consequence of Treaty Re- 
vision, the Council took altogether a 
confident attitude, hopeful of enlarged 
opportunities in the future. 

The Rev. 5. 8. Snyder, of Sendai, 
gave an interesting and _ stirring 
address* on the subject of Bible 


distribution, in which he himself has | 
marked | 
The Council passed resolu- | 


lately. been 
success. 


engaged with 


tions pledging hearty sympathy and 


co-operation in this important work. 


for the ensuing year are the Rev. J. 
B. Hail, President; the Rev. T. C. 
Winn, Vice President; Mr. J. C. 
Ballagh, Treasurer; and the under- 
signed, Secretary. 

The universal testimony of the 
mmembers present was that this Twenty 
Second Session of the Council of 
Missions was the best and most helpful 
ever held. May it prove also the 
most useful one for the great work we 
try to do, together with our brethren 
and sisters of other Missions, in 
bringing the blessed Gospel of Christ 
to the hearts and homes of the 


Japanese ! z 
ig ALBERT OLTMANS, SEC. 


* See page 232. 


PERSONALS. 


{We shall be pleased’ to receive items for this 
column, which is intended to enable us to keep 
posted on the movements of our friends — Kuitor. | 


Rey. and Mrs. F. W. Voegelein 


sailed for America, the: 28th ult, on | 
* and expect | 


_ the “Empress of Japan,’ 
to be back in four or five months. 
Their home address is No. 152 Court 
St., Kankakee, Il. 

Miss Ume Tsuda, of the Peeresses’ 
School, Tokyo, has returned from her 
trip abroad. Miss Koda, the famous 


violinist, has been sent by the Japan- 


_ wedding of the Rev. 
of 
Schneider, 


ese Government to pursue musical 
studies in Vienna. 

Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., and wite 
have returned from a furlough in 
America and resumed work in Osaka. 
Rev. G. W. Van Horn and family, 
of Osaka, have gone on a furlough to 
the home land after ten year’s work 
in Japan. 

Rev. Wm. C. Buchanan, of aka- 
matsu, with his family, has returned 
to America, and may be addressed at 
Richmond, Virginia. Miss lla 
Houston, of ‘Nagoya, sliould be ad- 
dressed at Brion Mecklenburg Co., 


i Nee 
The officers of the Council chosen | 
| A Duffield, 


The home address of Miss Florence 
as given in the July 
number, should be corrected to 5537 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. Rev. W. 
Wynd and family, also from Osaka, 
may be addressed at 40 Braid Road, 
Morning-side, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Rey. H. G. Warren, of Osaka, may 
be addressed during his furlough ‘Care 
C.M.8., 16 Salisbury Square, London, 
HES 


Mrs. Hi. S. Stevens, of Akita, and 
her sister, Miss Jessie Asbury, 


should be addressed at Augusta, Ky ; 
Miss Alice Miller, of Tokyo, at Harling - 
ton, Ky; and Miss Kate V. Johnson, 
of ‘Tokyo, at Madison, Ind. 

The Richmond Daily Palladium of 
June 15 contains a long:account of the 
Gurney Binford, 

and Miss Elizabeth 
of Richmond, Ind. The 


Japan, 


solemn rite was performed in the 
| South Highth Street Friends’ Church, 


in accordance with Quaker ritua). 
The bride was married in a tailor- 
made travelling costume with hat to 
match, and carried white lilies. After 
a six weeks’ tour in the east and north, 
at Philadelphia, New York, and in 
Canada, they were to return to 


_ Richmond, to stay some three weeks, 
| in August. 


They then were to visit 
for three weeks with the groom’s 
people in Kansas, and on September 
29th sail for Japan, which~ will 
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be their future home. — Japan THE JAPAN EVANGELIST. 
Mail. a5 
Marriage. | A, ‘Poke | Ernest W. Clement, M. 
On Wednesday, July 12th, at | Publisher: Henry Topping, M. A., 
Trinity Church, T'sukiji, Tokyo, ,Miss | ‘Tokyo. 


Hmily Verbeck, daughter of the late 
Rev. Guido F. Verbeck, to Henry T. 
Terry, Esq., of the Imperial. Univer- 
sity.—Japan Mail. 


Marriage. 


On July 20th, at H.B.M.’s Con- 
sulate, Yokohama, William George 
Smith, of the Nobles’ School, Tokyo, 
to Edith Greig, of Dartford, Kent, 
England. No cards.—Japan Mail. 


NOTES. 


The Tokyo Imperial University 
held its graduation ceremony on the 
10th July. H. I. M. the Emperor 
honoured the university with his 
presence on the occasion. The. total 
number of graduates was 414, 
distributed as follows:—Law 155, 
Medicine 27, Engineering 110, Liter- 
ature 74, Science 34, and Agriculture 
14.—Y. C. 


* * * % 


Mr. kK. Tomeoka 
Wardens’ School has just started a 
reformatory at Sugamo near the 
State Prison. His friend gave a lot 
of 3175 tswbo (one tsubo is 6 ft. sq.) 
The value of this is said to be 3375 
en. We wish him great success! It 
is reported that the Home Office is 
busily engaged in effecting the 
regulation of factory sanitation. ‘The 
Home Minister has just given in- 
structions to each local government 
authority that every case of sickness 
and accident in the factory should 
be reported to the Police and minute 
statistics concerning sickness and 
accident. should be sent in every half 


year to the Home Office by the | 


employers,—The Labor World. 


of the Prison | 


| 


The office of the Japan Evangelist 
is at 30 T'sukiji, where all exchanges 
should be sent and all business com- 
munications should be addressed. But 
communications which pertain solely 
to the editorial department may be 
addressed to the editor personally. As 
The Japan Evangelist is published on 
the L5th of each month, all matter 
must be in the editor’s hands by the 
end of the previous month. 


Terms of subscription, 


.. yen .25 


Single copy, postpaid 
-» yen 2.00 


7 », (one year), postpaid 


Foreign subscribers may remit by 


P. O., or Express, Order, on the 
following terms :— 
Single copy, postpaid . Gd.orf 15 


(one year), postpaid .. 48. or $ 1.00 


” ” 


Back volumes, bound in silk, will 
be supplied at the rate of 2.50 yen, or 
$T.25-Olso- 8: 

Advertising rates may be had on 
application to the publisher. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
JAPAN. 


E publish this month the new 
Ordinance issued by the Depart- 

ment of Education with reference to 
private schools, together with the 
detailed regulations relating to said 
Ordinance and the Instruction of the 
Minister of State for Education. 
All these have, of course, a very 
important bearing on the educational 
work of Christian missions in this 
Hmpire. The Ordinance itself, as it 
now stands, is an improvement in 
some respects over that recommended 
by the Higher Council of Education, 
but by Art. VIII closes Christian 
Primary Schools (Jinjo Sho Gakko). 
Moreover, the cause of Christian educa- 
tion in Japan seems to be dealt a 
direct blow by the Instruction of the 
Minister of Education, who forbids 


religious instruction or religious 
ceremonies, “ even outside the regular 
course of instruction’ in “schools 


whose curricula are 
provisions of law.” 


regulated by 


Now the fact that this prohibition 


of religious instruction and exercises 
‘appears, not in the Ordinance, but only 
in an Instruction, affords a_ little 
encouragement, because the latter is 
more easily amendable or revokable 
‘than the former. But that is a 
matter of the future, and is of no 
avail in the present juncture, when 
the instruction is in force. 

_ Another ray of hope has shone forth 
in the reported interviews with certain 
officials of the Educational Depart- 
ment. These reports have appeared 


.which does 


in the vernacular and the English 
newspapers, and are concisely stated 
in the following editorial from the 
Japan Mail :— 

It appears, after all, that the 
Educational Authorities do not intend 
to pursue with regard to private 
schools the illiberal course implied by 
the Instruction recently issued over 
the signature of the Minister of State 
for Kducation. If the Instruction 
stood alone, it must necessarily be 
interpreted to mean that ‘official re- 
cognition will be withheld from any 
private school where religion is taught, 
or religious exercises are carried on, 
whether in hours of study or other- 
wise ; and inasmuch as without official 
recognition a school can not obtain 
for its students the privilege of ex- 
emption from conscription, it follows 
that private educators have to choose 
between abolishing religion in every 
form from the training of youths, or 
exposing them to be drafted as 
conscripts at the age of 20, instead of 
being secured against any such mis- 
fortune until they attain their 28th 
year and may be supposed to have 
completed their studies. But from 
various interviews between newspaper 
representatives and officials of the 
Educational Department, we gather 
that the Instruction is not to be con- 
strued in that sense. ‘he restriction 
with regard to religious teaching and 
religious exercises is to be confined to 
private schools whose curricula, text- 
books, and all the details of their 
teaching are strictly regulated by 
official standards. A private school 
not follow this exact 
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method of unformity, but which is 
nevertheless judged to rank with or 
above an official Middle School in the 
matter of its scholastic courses, will 
not be ineligible for the privilege of 
exemption from conscription. We 
consider that this explanation ‘lacks 
perspicacity. The natural supposition 
is that the curricula and all the edu- 
cational methods of the Government 
Middle Schools are the best of their 
kind that can be designed, and, 
arguing on that hypothesis, it would 
follow that the Authorities should 
encourage, rather than discriminate 
against, exact conformity with their 
own curricula and methods. Yet it 
appears that a school cut out in 
precise agreement with the official 
pattern will not enjoy as much liberty 
as a school which departs from the 
model. Of course there is the some- 
what sentimental consideration that 
the Department may object to see 
religion associated with the courses of 
study it prescribes, although the as- 
sociation takes place in private schools 
not under official auspices. But, 
whatever be the true inwardness 
of the matter, we shall all be sin- 
cerely glad should events prove that 
the practice of the Department of 
Education is more liberal than the 
text of its instructions and enact- 
ments.” 

But this question about the inter- 
pretation and practical application of 
the Ministerial Instruction is also a 
matter of the future. In the mean- 
time it is gratifying to see that the 
authorities of mission schools are 
assuming the right attitude in this 
crisis. On Aug. 16 the Japanese and 
foreign representatives of six Christian 
schools which already possess the 
special privileges of Government 
institutions (Aoyama Gakuin, Azabu 
Eiwa Gakko, Doshisha, Meiji Gakuin, 
Rikkyo Gakko and Nagoya EHiwa 
Gakko) met in conference and passed 
the following statement, which has 
been kindly furnished us, by Dr. J. 8. 


Motoda and Rev. D. 8S. Spencer, 
Secretaries, for publication :— 

“The Constitution of the Hmpire 
erants religious liberty ; the Instruc- 
tion of the Hducational Department 
definitely and more completely than 
ever forbids all teaching of religion, as 
well as religious exercises, to all 
schools seeking Government recogni- 
tion. We feel that this position of 
the Educational Department is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire, in practically re- 
stricting the liberty of parents in 
deciding upon the education of their 
children. We are here not raising 
any objections to the Educational 
Department’s making such restric- 
tions for public schools supported by 
public funds ; but we feel that to put 
these same limitations upon private 
schools supported by private funds 
works great injustice. We feel even 
more strongly that these regulations 
make it impossible for Christian 
schools to secure the recognition of 
the Government and its accompany- 
ing privileges. We are of the convic- 
tion that for any Christian school 
founded on Christian principles, sup- 
ported in any measure by the gifts 
and prayers of Christian people, to 
exclude in any degree Christianity 
from its ruling principles or from its 
school life would be disloyalty to our 
common Lord and to the churches 
aiding our schools. We call upon all 
officers and teachers of Christian 
schools to take a firm and decided 
stand upon this matter, and not yield 
any Christian principle for the sake of 
securing or maintaining Government 
privileges.” 

We feel certain that both Japanese 
and foreign Christians will applaud 
this action and help to maintain this 
attitude. We can see no raison d’étre 
for a mission school in Japan unless it 
is through and through Christian, 
unless it teaches, acts and_ lives 
Christianity. We believe in the 
religious element in education and 
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must stand firmly by that principle. 
The Christian institutions of learning 
in Japan will, of course, suffer many 
disadvantages ; but they may cherish 
the hope that this by no means “light 
affliction” will last “only” ‘“ for the 
moment” and finally work out “ more 
and more exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory.” We believe that it 
will not be long before the Japanese 
will see the folly of trying to eliminate 
the religious element from education. 
At any rate the work of mission 
schools will never be lost. 

In conclusion, we venture to ex- 
press the hope that this crisis may 
lead to more co-operation among 
Christians in the field of higher educa- 
tion; and we invite suggestions on 
this subject. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL ORDINANCE. 


IMPERIAL ORDINANCE No. 359. 
August 3rd, 1899. 


Private School Regulations. 


RT. I.—Private schools are sub- 

ject to the supervision of chief 

local offices, (chihochokan Hh); fe’E) 
except in cases specially provided for. 

Art. IJ.—Any person proposing to 
establish a private school must obtain 
permission from the supervisory office 
(kantoku kwancho By ¥3"p is). 

In the event of the abolition of a 
private school, or a change of founder, 
the fact must be reported to the 
supervisory Office. 

Art. I1I.—A private school must 
have a duly determined principal 
(kocho #%) or a person authorized to 
represent the school and manage its 
affairs, and his appointment must be 
sanctioned by the supervisory office. 

All provisions of this Ordinance that 
relate to principals of schools are cor- 
respondingly applicable to persons who 
represent schools and manage their 
affairs. 


Art. IV.—Persons coming under 
any of the following cases shall not be 
eligible for the post of principal or 
teacher at a private school :— 

1. A person who has committed 
a major offence (juzai HSE) Pro- 
vided that this restriction does not 
apply to political offenders whose 
civil rights have been restored. 

2. A person who has committed 
a minor offence (keizav PSE) in- 
volving the punishment of hard 
labour. 

3. A person who has been pro- 
nounced insolvent and has not re- 
covered civil rights, or a person who 
has been declared bankrupt and has 
not yet discharged his debts. 

4. A person who has been de- 
prived of his official position as a 
disciphnary measure, unless two 
years have elapsed since the depriva- 
Hou, or unless he has been pardoned. 

>. A person who has been de- 
sea of his teacher’s certificate, 
unless two years have elapsed since 
the deprivation. 

6. A person who is regarded as a 
disreputable character. 

Art. V.-—A private school teacher, 
unless he is in possession of a teacher’s 
certificate of suitable grade, shall 
furnish testimonials of his erudition as 
well as of his acquaintance with 
the Japanese language, and _ shall 
obtain the approval of the chief local 
official (chithochokwan HAF $=’) in the 
case of an elementary school, a deaf 
and dumb school, or a school of the 
same class as an elementary school, 
and of the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion in the case of other schools. 
Provided that a knowledge of the 
Japanese language need not be certi- 
fied in the case of a teacher employed 
to give instruction in foreign lan- 
guages, or in some special technical 
subject, as well as in the case of a 
teacher at a school established for the 
purpose of obtaining foreign pupils. 

Art. VI. —Should the testimonials 
mentioned in the preceding Article be 
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deemed insufficient, the surpervisory 
office shall, in compliance with the 
desire of the candidate, subject him to 
examination. 

Art. VII.—Should it be considered 
that a private-school principal, or 
teacher has become unsuitable, the 
supervisory office may cancel the 
permission granted to him. 

Art. VIII.—A private school, un- 
less it is qualified to serve as substitute 
for a public school, shall not have the 
right to admit a child of school- 
going age which has not discharged 
its educational obligations. Provided 
that this restriction shall not apply 
o ‘children which have received 
the sanction of the Head-man of a 
City, Town, or Rural District, in ac- 


cordance with the provisions of Articles | 


21 and 22 of the Elementary School 
Regulations. 

Art. IX.—Should it be considered 
that the method of establishment or of 
instruction, or any other feature of a 
private school, is injurious from an 
educational point of view, the super- 
visory office may order a change to be 
made. 

Art. X.—In any of the following 
cases, the supervisory office may order 
the closing of a private school. 

1. If there has been an infringe- 
ment of the law. 

2. If there is reason to apprehend 
disturbance of public peace or good 
-order, or. detriment to public 
morality. 

3. If the fixed course of instruc- 
tion has been suspended for six 
months or more. 

4. If there has been a violation 
of an order issued by the supervisory 
office under the provisions of Art. 
IX. 

Art: XI.—If a supervisory © office 
considers that an institution is dis- 
charging the educational functions of 
a school, it shall intimate the fact to 
the persons concerned, and require 
complance with the provisions of 
this Ordinance. 


Art. XII.—Against a decision ren- 
dered according to Art. X. an appeal 
may be made to a court of law. 

Art. XIII.—Any person who, after 
receipt of the intimation mentioned 
in Art. XI., fails to take the steps: 
prescribed in the first clause of Art. 
II.; or any person who violates the 
provisions of the second clause of Art. 
II. ; or any person who, after receiv- 
ing the order of closure provided in 
Art. X., continues to carry on a 
private school, shall be punished with 
a fine of from 5 yen to 100 yen. 

Art XIV.—Any person who acts as 
principal or teacher in a private school 
without obtaining the permission 
provided in Art. IIL., and in Art. V., 
or any person who continues to act as 
principal or teacher of a private achool » 
after having had his permission can- 
celled according to the provisions of 
Art. VII., shall be punished with a 
fine not exceeding 30 yen. Any per- 
son who wittingly employs such a 
principal or teacher shall be liable to 
similar punishement. 

Art. X V.—Any person who violates 
the provisions of Art. VIII. shall be 
punished with a fine not exceeding 20 
yen. 

Art. XV1I.—The provisions of this 
Ordinance shall apply correspondingly 
to private kindergartens. 

Art. XVII.—The Minister of State 
for Education shall issue such regula- 
tions as may be necessary for putting 
this Ordinance into operation. — 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Art. XVITI.—This Ordinance shall 
go into force from the 4th day of the 
8th month of the 32nd year of Mezji 
(August 4th. 1899.) 

Art. XIX.—In the ease of already- 
established private schools which 
have not obtained permission for 
their establishment, permission, as 
provided in this Ordinance, must be 
obtained within 3 months from the 
date of the Ordinance’s operation. 
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Art. XX.—Any person who is oc- 
cupying the position of a principal or 
teacher in a private school at the time 
of the operation of this Ordinance, 
and who desires to continue in that 
position in the same school, shall, un- 
less he is in possesion of a teacher’s 
certificate of suitable grade, make 
application to the supervisory oftice 
within the space of three months from 
the date of operation of this Ordinance, 
and shall receive the permission refer- 
red to in Art. III. or Art. V. 


Detailed Regulations Relating 
to the Private School Ordinance. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
ORDINANCE. 


No. 38. 


_ Art. I—Any one who, in accord- 
ance with Art. II. of the Private 
School Regulations, desires to obtain 
permission for establishing a . private 
school, must forward to the super- 
visory office an application containing 
the undermentioned particulars, and 
accompanied by a plan of the site, the 
school buildings and the boarding 
house :— 

1. The object of the school. 

2. The name. 

3. The grade. 

4. The rules. 

5. The financial scheme (hevhz #8 #) 
and the method of maintenance (weho- 
ho #48 I tb) | 

Provided that any changes made m 
the particulars of the above clauses 
from 1 to 3 inclusive, or in the site, 
school building or boarding house, 
must be reported to the supervisory 
office ; and for any change in clause 4 
the permission of the supervisory office 
_ must be obtained. 

Art. I1—tThe following points must 
be included in the school regulations :— 
_ 1. The period of study, the age of 
admittance, the limits of study, and 
the arrangements as to holidays. 

_ 2. -The curriculum and the hours of 
study. 


3. Arrangements with regard to 
examinations. 

4. Arrangements with regard to 
entering and leaving the school. 

5. Arrangements with regard to 
tuition fees and entrance fees, 

6. Arrangements with regard to 
rewards and punishments. 

7. Arrangements with regard to 
boarding houses. 

8. Arrangements with regard to the 
duties of officers. 

Art. I1T.—Any one who, in accord- 
ance with the Ist. Clause of Art. ITI. 
of the Private School Ordinance, or 
the Ist Clause of Art. V. of the same, 


| desires to obtain permission to become 


the principal of a private school, or 
the representative of a school, or a 
teacher must send to the supervisory 
office an application accompanied by 
the applicant’s record. 

Art. [V.—With regard to the ex- 
amination mentioned in Art. VI. of 
the Private School Ordinance it shall 
be conducted, in the case of an element- 
ary school, a deaf-mute and blind 
school, or a school of an elementary 
kind, by the examiners of teachers for 
Elementary Schools, and in other 
cases by the examiners for teachers 
for Normal Schools, Middle Schools, 
or High Schools, or by a committee 
specially nominated by the Minister of 
State for Education. 

Art. V.—Private schools with re- 
gard to which special provisions exist 
(betsudan ni kiter aru) according to 


their kind, shall be respectively 
governed thereby. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Art. VI.—Notification No. 15 of the 
14th year of Meir (1881), issued by 
the Department of State for Educa- 
tion, shall be rescinded from the date 
of this Ordinance’s operation. 


Hducational-Departmental 
Instruction. 


It being essential from the point of 


| view of educational administration, 
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that general education should be inde- 
pendent of religion, religious instruc- 
tion must not be given, or religious 
ceremonies performed, at Government 
Schools, Public Schools, or schools 
whose curricula are regulated by provi- 
sions of law, even outside the regular 
course of instruction. 
(Signed) Count KABAYAMA, 
Minister of State for Hducation. 
(Dated) 3rd August, 1899. 


ETHICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
JAPAN. 


cei J. D. Davis, D. D., of Kyoto, 

has written ‘An Outlne Study 
of Ethics” which ought to be very 
useful m Christian schools. ‘The 
Japanese edition is published as No. 
122 of the publications of the Tract 
Society, 51 Tsukii, Tokyo; and the 
English edition is on sale at the Meth. 
Pub. House, Ginza, Tokyo. The two 
are practically the same, except that 
the topics of Conscience and Will are 
treated more fully in the Japanese 
than in the English edition. The 
authorship of Dr. Davisis a guarantee 
of a scholarly Christian treatment of 
that branch of study which is so much 
sighted, but is all important, in 
Japanese education. 

The need of such definite, positive 
and edifying ethical instruction as is 
outhned in Dy. Dayis’s pamphlet 
is emphasized by the following ex- 
tracts from the Summary of Current 
Literature in the Japan Mail :—The 
first is the opinion of Mr. Murata 
Tsutomu: ‘To-day it would be hard 
to say what moral standard controls 


our lives. Some appeal to Con- 
fucianisin, some to Buddhism or 
Christianity, others speak of the 


Nippon Shugi or the Imperial Re- 
script on Education as furnishing 
guides to life. But the truth is Japan 
is at present. without a standard of 
ethics. I cannot believe with Buckle 
and Draper that morality makes no 


real progress in the world. Nor can 
I, on the other hand, believe that a 
country’s fate depends entirely on its 
morality ; but I go as far as to think 
that, when a great intellectual awaken- 
ing is accompanied by moral decay, 
like that of Italy in the 15th and 16th 
centuries and like that Japan of to-day, 
there is cause for anxiety and a call 
for resort to such preventative 
measures as are available.” 

“When Dr. Tsubouchi gave up the 
editorship. of the now extinct Waseda 
Sungaku, he announced his intention 
of devoting himself to the study of 
ethical subjects. As a result of his 
investigations in that line he has 
published in Nos. 4 and 6 of the 
Nihon Kydikw two articles entitled 
‘Fundamental Mistakes in the Current 
System of Ethical Education.’ Dr. 
T’subouchi has been engaged in 
educational work for many years, and 
is so well known in the literary world 
that anything he says should have 
ereat weight. His contention is that 
at the present time all ethical teach- 
ing iin Japan is most unsatisfactory. 
No intelligible system is followed. 
Every teacher i is left to do what seems 
right to himself, and most of these 
teachers have no special qualifications 
for the tasks they have undertaken. 
In many Primary Schools, the moral 
instruction given to the pupils consists 
for the most part in the constant 
reading in their hearing of the 
Imperial Rescript on Education,—a 
very useless proceeding, Dr. Tsubouchi 
ventures to say, since the terms used 
in that Rescript are necessarily 
general and abstract, and were not 
intended for the guidance of children. 
In many schools the children are 
required to learn the sentences of the 
Rescript off by heart, and by this 
means it is sought to teach the youth 
of the land how to do what is nght. 
Dr. Tsubouchi ridicules the whole 
thing as a piece of silly journalism 
done for the sake of making a show of 
extra loyalty to the Throne.” 
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NOTIFICATION TO RELIGIOUS 
PROPAGANDISTS. 


Bh ae Department of Home Affairs 
has issued the following :— 


Norirrcattion No. 41. 


Art. I—Persons who propose to 
engage in religious propagandism are 
required to furnish to the chief official 
of the district in which they have their 
domicile, or in which, if not domiciled 
they reside, the particulars indicated 
below together with their personal 
record (rirekisho). 

1. The name of their creed. © 

2. The method of progagandism. 
Persons engaged in religious pro- 

pagandism prior to the operation of 
this Notification, must comply with 
the provisions of the preceding Article 
within two months from the date of 
operation. ; 

Art. I1.—Persons who propose to 
erect a house for religious uses, a 
church, a lecture-hall or a preaching- 
place, must apply for the permission 
of the chief official of the district in 
which they reside, accompanying this 
application with the following de- 
tails:— | 

1. The reasons why such edifices 
are required. 

2. The time when the building 
will be completed. 

3. The designation of the build- 
ing, its locality, the area of the site 
and all important details relating 
to building, together with a map. 

4, The name of the creed. 

5. The proposed method of 
management and maintenance. 

6. If it is proposed to place there 
a local propagandist (tanto fulyo- 
sha), his qualification and the meth- 
od of selecting him. 

If the house, church, lecture-hall or 
preaching-place is not built within 
the time referred to in the second of 
the above clauses, the permission 
obtained shall cease to be valid. 


In the case of a house, church, 
lecture-hall, or preaching-place used 
in connexion with religion prior to 
the operation of this Notification, the 
founder, or, in the event of there 
being no founder, or of some other 
obstacle, the manager, shall, within 
two months from the date of the 
operation of this Notification, convey 
to the chief official of the district the 
information specified in the first of 
the- above clauses, and shall be con- 
sidered to have received permission 
from the time of conveying such 
information. 

Art. I1I.—The founder mentioned 
in the preceding article, or, in the 
event of there being no founder, or 
of some other obstacle, the manager, 
shall forward to the chief official of 
the district the personal record of the 
manager and of the local propagandist ; 
and the same course must be pursued 
should there be any change of 
manager or of local propagandist. 

Art. IV.—In the event of any 
change occuring in the facts 
enumerated in Art. I., the person 
engaged in religious propagandism 
must report the change to the chief 


official of the district within two 
weeks. 
Art. V.—Should it be desired 


to make any change in the points 
enumerated in Art. II., the founder, 
or, in the event of there being no 
founder, or of some other obstacle, 
the manager, must apply again for 
the permission of the chief local 
official, accompanying. his application 
with a statement of reasons. In case 
he has changed his residence, the 
permission must be sought from the 
chief official of the district to which 
he has moved. 

When a house used for religious 
purposes, or a lecture-hall or a 
preaching-place is abolished, or its 
site changed, the fact must be 
reported within two weeks to the 
chief official of the district. 

Art, V.—Propagandists of Shinto 
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or Bnddhism, and all matters 
relating to the erection, transfer or 
abolition of their temples and of 
Buddhist preaching-places, shall be 
regulated by the rules hitherto in 
force—Japan Mail. 


7 


REV. H. H. RHEES, D. D. 


The following sketch is taken 
from the “ Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine”? :— 


BV... HENRY HORCOMB 
RHEES, D.D., died in Kobe, 
Japan, May 10, 1899. Born in Cam- 
den, N. J., Nov. 10, 1828, he pre- 
pared for college at the academy in 
Bradford, Pa., studied law in Mount 
Holly, N. J., and was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey at the November term of 1851. 
He was married to Miss Hester Ann 
Parson at Mount Holly, N. J., Aug. 
17, 1853, and soon afterwards went 
to California, where he was or- 
dained at Stockton, November 18, 
1854. His pastorate in Ione Valley 
continued five years. At Marysville 
he remained until June, 1869. He 
then left California and returned to 
New Jersey, and was pastor at Salem 
for about a year. He then came to 
Nashua, N. H., and remained until 
December, 1872, and at Southbridge, 
Mass., until April, 1877. He receiv- 
ed the degree of D.D. from Shurtleff 
College at Alton, Ill, in 1891. His 
experience in entering on missionary 
life was somewhat unusual as he did 
not go abroad until he was fifty years 
of age. It was in the earlier years of 
the Baptist mission in Japan. The 
young and devoted J. H. Arthur had 
just died in California after only four 
years’ service in the Japan mission, 
leaving Dr. Nathan Brown, the vete- 
ran of Assam and Japan, alone in the 
mission. Volunteers for the work did 
not then readily appear, and in a 


conversation with Mr. Rhees, pastor 
at Southbridge, Mass., Dr. Murdock, 
the secretary of the Missionary Union, 
expressed himself as some what discour- 
aged at the small prospect of finding 


anyone to send to the help{of the soli- 
tary Baptist missionary in Japan. 
Mr. Rhees at once replied, “ I will go 
if no younger man can be found and 
you will send me.” ‘This was the 
keynote of his life-—readiness to -re- 
spond to the call of duty as he under- 
stood it. He was appointed a mis- 
sionary of the Union July 15, 1878, 
being then at Napa, Cal., and went 
first to Tokyo, where he built the first 
Baptist mission house in Japan. Like 
all his work the building was well 
done, and the house is in good service 
still. In 1881 Dr. Rhees opened the 
station in Kobe, which has continued 
to be the scene of his faithful, diligent 
labors to the close of his useful’ life. 
The end was like the rest—he died at 
his post. At one time when it was 
thought that the end might be near, 
he was asked if he had anything to 
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say. Hereplied: “No; I am ready 
to go or stay, as the: Lord wills.” 
To Mrs. Rhees in her bereavement 
we extend our sincere sympathy. 

{[Mrs. Rhees, with their adopted children, will 


make her home in Mount Holly, New Jersey.— 
Editor. | 


JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


Nara Prrtop (KicuTa Crentury) 


(cnt period was pre-eminently a 
poetical era ; the only prose writ- 
ings worth mentioning were the two 
ereat historical, or rather, mytholo- 
gico-historical works, the Kojiki (Gn 
Japanese) and the Nihongi (in Chin- 
ese). Butin poetry it was the period 
of the famous ‘ Manyoshiu’ or 
“Collection of One Thousand Leaves.” 
Mr. Aston, in his ‘“ History of Japan- 
ese Literature,” writes as follows :-— 
Before proceeding to an examina- 
tion of the Nara poetry, it seems desir- 
able to give an account of those 
characteristics of Japanese poetry gen- 
erally which distinguish it in a 
conspicuous manner from that of 
Europe. Narrow in its scope and 
resources, it is chiefly remarkable for 
its limitations—for what it has not, 
rather than for what it has. In the 
first place, there are no long poems. 
There is nothing which even remotely 
resembles an epic—no Iliad or Divina 
Commedia—not even a Nibelungen 
Lied or Chevy Chase. Indeed, narra- 
tive poems of any kind are short and 
very few, the only ones which I have 
met with being two or three ballads 
of a sentimental cast. Didactic, phi- 
losophical, political, and satirical poems 
are also conspicuously absent. ‘The 
Japanese muse does not meddle with 
such subjects, and it is doubtful, 
whether, if it did, the native Pegasus 
possesses sufficient staying power for 
them to be dealt with adequately. For 
dramatic poetry we have to wait till 
the fourteenth century. Even then 
there are nocompleté dramatic poems, 


but only dramas containing a certain 
poetical element. 

Japanese poetry is, in short, confin- 
ed to lyrics, and what, for want ofa 
better word, may be called epigrams. 
It is primarily an expression of emo- 
tion. We have amatory verse, poems 
of longing for home and absent dear 
ones, praise of love and wine, elegies on 
the dead, laments over the uncertain- 
ty of hfe. A chief place is given to 
the beauties of external nature. The 
varying aspects of the seasons, the 
sound of purling streams, the snow on 
Moant Fuji, waves breaking on the 
beach, seaweed drifting to the shore, 
the song of birds, the hum of insects, 
even the croaking of frogs, the leaping 
of trout in a mountain stream, the 
young shoots of the fern in spring, the 
belling of deer in autumn, the red 
tints of the maple, moon, flowers, 
rain, wind, mist, these are among the 
favorite subjects which the Japanese 
poet delights to dwell upon. If we 
add some courtly and patriotic effu- 
sions, a vast number of conceits more 
or less pretty, and a very few poems of 
a religious cast, the enumeration is 
tolerably complete. But, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has observed, there are curious 
omissions. Sunsets and starry skies, for 
exainple, do not appear to have at- 
tracted attention. War-songs, strange 
to say, are almost wholly absent. 
Fighting and bloodshed are apparently 
not considered fit themes for poetry. 

It is not only in its form and 
subject-matter that Japanese poetry 
is limited in its scope. The modern 
poet of ory makes free use of the 
works of the Greek and Roman poets 
as models and as store-houses of poetic 
imagery. Much of his very language 
comes from the same source. But 
the poets of Japan have deliberately 
refrained from utilising in this way 
the only literature which was open 
to them. That their refinement of 
language and choice of subjects are 
in some measure due to an acquaint- 
ance with the ancient literature of 
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China is hardly open to question, but 
they allow few outward signs of it to 
appear. Allusions to Chinese litera- 
ture and history, although not wholly 
absent, are unfrequent, and the use 
of Chinese words is strictly tahooed 
in all poetry of the classical type. 
There was a subsiantial reason for this 
prohibition. The phonetic character 
of the two languages is quite different. 
Chinese is monosyllabic ; Japanese as 
polysyllabic as English. A Chinese 
syllable has far more complication 
and variety than those of Japanese 
words. It may have diphthongs, 
combinations of consonants and final 
consonants, none of which are to 
be found in Japanese, where every 
syllable consists of a single vowel or 
of a single consonant followed by a 
single vowel. It is true that the 
Japanese, in adopting Chinese voca- 
bles, modify them to suit their own 
phonetic system. But the process of 
assimilation is incomplete. The two 
elements harmonise no better than 
brick and stone in the same building. 
It was most uatural, therefore, for the 
Japanese to refuse these half-natural- 
ized aliens admission to the sacred pre- 
cincts of their natural poetry, although 
by so doing they sacrificed much in 
fulness and variety of expression, and 
deprived themselves of a copious store 
of illustration and allusion, to which 
their prose writers resort even too 
freely. 

The mechanism of Japanese verse 
is simple in the extreme. Unlike 
Chinese, it has no rhyme, a want 
which is. plainly owing to the nature 
of the Japanese syllable described 
above. As every syllable ends in a 
vowel, and as there are only five 
vowels, there could be only five 
rhymes, the constant reiteration of 
which would be intolerably mono- 
tonous. 

In the Japanese poetical language, 
all the vowels are of the same length, 
so that quantity, such as we find in 
the postry of Greece and Rome, is 


unknown. Nor is there any regular 
succession of accented and unaccented 
syllables * * * , the Japanese laying 
hardly any greater stress on one part 
of a word than on another. In 
short, the only thing in the me- 
chanism of Japanese poetry which 
distinguishes it from prose is the 
alternation of phrases of five and 
seven syllables each. It is, in fact, 
a species of blank verse. 

A feature which strikingly distin- 
guishes the Japanese poetic muse from 
that of Western nations is a certain 
lack of imaginative power. The 
Japanese are slow to endow inanimate 
objects with life. * * * Still more for- 
eign to their genius is the personifica- 
tion of abstract qualities. Abstract 
words are comparatively few, and it 
does not occur to the Japanese poet (or 
painter) to represent ‘Truth, Justice, 
and Faith as comely damsels with 
flowing robes, or to make Love a 
chubby naked boy with wings and a 
bow and arrows. Muses, Graces, 
Virtues, Furies—in short, the host of 
personifications without which West- 
ern poetry would be only a_shadow of 
itself—have little counter-part in 
Japanese literature. 

‘This impersonal habit of the Japan- 
ese mind is shared by them with other 
races of the Far Hast, notably China. 
It is not confined to poetry, or even to 
literature, but is profoundly charac- 
teristic of their whole mental attitude, 
showing itself in their grammar, 
which is most sparing of personal 
pronouns ; in their art, which has no 
school of portrait-painting or monu- 
mental sculpture worth mentioning ; 
in the late and imperfect development 
of the drama; and in their religious 
temper, with its strong bent toward 
rationalism and its hazy recognition of 
ruling personal power in the universe. 
To their minds things happen rather 
than are done ; the tides of fate are far 
more real to them than the strong 
will and the endeavor which wrestles 
with them, The significance of this 
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fact in regard to the moral and psy- 
chological development of these races 
may be left to others to determine. It 
is sufficient here to note its influence 
on the literature and especially on 
poetry. 

Some rhetorical devices which are 
peculiar to Japanese poetry require 
a brief notice. One of these is the 
Makura-kotoba, or ‘ pillow-word,” as 
it is called, because it usually stands 
at the beginning of the verse, serving, 
as it were, as a pillow upon which it 
rests. ‘The Makura-Kotoba is a stock 
conventional epithet prefixed to certain 
words something after the fashion of 
Homer’s “swiftfooted” Achilles or 
“many-fountained” Ida. These words 
are survivals from a very archaic stage 
of the language, and the meaning 
of some of them is now extremely 
doubtful, a circumstance which forn:s 
no obstacle whatever to their continu- 
ed use. * * * But even though a 
Makura-kotoba may be sufiiciently apt 
if it is rightly applied, some Japanese 
poets take a perverse pleasure in wrest- 
ing it from its proper sense in a way 
which to us is nothing short of ladi- 
crous. ““Whale-catching,”’ for example, 
may pass as an epithet of the sea. But 
what shall we say of the poet who 
uses it as a prefix to the inland sea of 
Omi, now called Lake Biwa, where, 
needless to observe, whales are an 
unknown phenomenon ? 

Another trick of the Japanese poet 
is what Mr. Chamberlain: has aptly 
termed ‘ pivot-words.” In these a 
word or a part of a word is used in 
two senses, one with what proceeds, 
the other with what follows. -Thack- 
eray has something of the kind in 
The Newcomes, where he speaks of 
the tea-pot presented to Mr. Honey- 
man by the devotees attending his 
chapel as the ‘“ devotea-pot.” Here 
the syllable “tea” is contrived a 
double debt to pay. It represents at 
the same time the final. syllable of 
“devotee” and the first syllable of 
“ tea-pot.” 


Parallelism, or the correspondence 
between each word of two successive 
lines or clauses, noun for noun or 
verb for verb, is an occasional orna- 
ment of Japanese, as it is of Chinese 
poetry. 


THE JAPANESE FAMILY 
SYSTEM. 


(Concluded from July number.) 


ié will be seen that the leading idea 

to be gathered from a study of 
the Japanese family system is the 
subordination of the individual to the 
family. The notion of an individual 
existing apart from and independent- 
ly of the family is one which Japanese 
family law does not entertain. It 
is the individual in his relation to the 
family, rather than the individual 
himself with which both the law and 
the society which made it are con- 
cerned. Naturally, therefore, the law 
regards a person primarily not as 
an individual, but as either the head 
or a member of a family. One of 
these two capacities is acquired at 
birth, and one or other is always 
present, to the extinction of individu- 
ality, as we understand it. 

The influence of the family domi- 
nates every relation in life. Is a 
child born, the question of paternity 
is merged in the more important 
consideration of the family to. which 
it is to belong. Is it a question of 
parental authority, the family, and 
not the natural tie of relationship, 
determines its exercise. Is it a mat- 
ter of succession, it is the family 
and not the individual which is the 
central idea. And so with other 
matters,—with marriage and divorce, 
adoption and its dissolution. ‘Their 
importance lies rather in their effect 
upon the particular family or families 
in question than in their effect upon 
the relations between the individuals 
concerned.* 


* This to some extent explains the looseness of 
the marriage tie. 
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It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances shewing the extent to which 
respect for the family is carried. 
Let it suffice to name only two, 
which may serve also to shew the 
peculiar working of the system: the 
separation of children from the father 
when the latter leaves a family of 
which he was a member when the 
children were born, and the posthu- 
mous legitimization of children. In 
the first instance, when children are 
born to aman who becomes a member 
of a family, in the legal sense of the 
expression, by marriage or adoption, 
these children may be -aid to belong 
to the family rather than to him ; 
for, if he leaves it, his children stay 
behind. In the second instance, a 
person may be born and die illegiti- 
mate; but it is possible for the 
parents by their subsequent marriage 
to legitimize the deceased, and ensure 
the continuity of the family by set- 
tling the succession upon a grandchild 
of whom the deceased was the father. 
And the impersonal character which 
pervades the whole system is apparent 
in the provision under which, pending 
the minority of a person who is both 
a parent and the head of a family, his 
rights in this dual capacity do not 
remain in abeyance, but are exercised 
for him by a parent, or guardian, 
or, in the last resort, by a family 
council. 

With us [Occidentals| a member 
of a family usually regards his con- 
nection with it as a mere accident 
of birth, by its very nature imperma- 
nent, to be shaken off whenever it 


suits him to do so, and as rarely, if - 


ever, to be allowed to interfere with 
the play of his individual wishes or 
energies. In Japan, if it. is too 
much to say that the individual exists 
for the family, and not the family for 
the individual, it is at least correct to 
say that the actions of an individual 
are to a large extent controlled by the 
family to which he belongs, and that 
to the interests of that family his own 


are subordinated during the whole of 
his life. 

It is surprising that individuality 
should survive at all under the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. Until 
he is of age, and even afterwards, 
so long as he does not earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood, a person is subject 
to parental authority ; and the same 
person until such time as he become 
the head of a family himself, which 
may never happen, is also subject 
to the authority of the head of the 
family to which he belongs. Nor 
even when such person becomes the 
head of a family, is of age, and. is 
earning an independent subsistence, 
does he obtain complete liberty of 
action. He still remains subject in 
certain matters to the control of 
family councils, which may intervene 
in the interests of the family, or of 
some member of it, and open to the 
influence, none the less real because 
its operation is silent and has no legal 
sanction behind it, of the large circle 
of relations whose opinion is for him 
what public opinion is for us. More- 
over, the effects of parental influence 
reach far beyond the legal limitations 
of parental authority. The doctrine 
of filial piety is a religion of daily 
life, governing conduct to an extent 
which it is not easy to exaggerate. 
To the wishes and well-being of the 
parent everything is held ready to be 
sacrificed, place, prospects in life, and 
even life itself. Not ‘“ what will the 
world think?” but “ what will the- 
family or parents say?” is the idea 
which naturally occurs to a person 
under these conditions. 

It must not be supposed for a mo- 
ment that the conditions described 
are regarded as in any way hard by 
the individual who is subject to them. 
More than content with things as 
they are, he is ready to give his 
sympathy freely to others whom he 
conceives to be less happily situat- 
ed than himself; and it never enters 
into his philosophy to think that he 
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has not as complete liberty of action 
as, from his point of view, seems 
desirable or even proper. 

And at the same time it is well to 
remember that family law has more 
of the elasticity of custom than of the 
rigidity of law, that a code need not 
be invoked though it exist, and that 
the present transitional condition of 
Japanese society may favor a rule 
being honored more in the breach 
than in the observance; and, in the 
light of these considerations, there is 
reason to think that the restrictions 
Imposed on individual liberty of ac- 
tion may not in practice be so oner- 
ous as in theory they appear. 


‘teu tee 2 3 * 


On the whole, the system, as it 
works in Japan, is not wholly unbene- 
ficial. 1t helps the weak against the 
strong and assists the indigent ; it dis- 
courages litigation and family scan- 
dals; and the very subjection and 
self-repression in which the individual 
is schooled favor the growth of virtues 
for which the world is certainly none 
the poorer. 


It is evident that the family system 
has entered upon the period of its 
decline, and the time is possibly not 
very far distant when the unit of 
society will be the same as in the 
West.—Introduction of Part II of 
the Civil Code of Japan, translated 
by J. H. Gubbins. 


Btulirs Me. 


Conducted by Mrs. Conotyn H. Davrpson. 


“The happiest thing in life is doing good 
according to a plan.’’— 


FRANCES HH. WILLARD. 


HE above quotation, done in 
crayons by Miss Hart, was 
seen by every one who came in to 
attend the second Foreign Auxiliary 
W. C. T. U. Convention held in 
Karuizawa. The room used for the 
meeting was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and ferns and with flags of 
various nationalities, including even a 
little Cuban flag which was attached 
to one side of the U. S. flag. A 


small picture of Miss Willard was on 
the table and photographs of the 
Emperor and the Empress of Japan 


looked down from their central 
position upon the wall. Several 
interesting papers and talks were 


presented to the audience; some of 
these papers will appear in future 
numbers of the “ Japan Hvangelist.” 
The. following report of the proceed- 
ings written by the Recording 
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Secretary will be read with interest 
by friends unable to be present at the 
Convention :— 


W.C. 'T. U. ConvVENTION. 


The opening session of the Conven- 
tion for Temperance workers, under 
the auspices of the Foreign Auxiliary 
W.C. 'T. U. of Japan, was convened 
at 9.30 a.m., Aug. 3rd, 1899, in the 
Union Church building, Karwizawa, 
an audience of about fifty being 
present. The opening exercies were 
conducted by Mrs. Topping, the 
hymn “ Give to the winds thy fears ”’ 
being sung, after which Mrs. 
Topping read the Crusade Psalm and 
led in prayer. 

In the absence of the President, 
Miss Denton, the chair was taken 
by the Vice-President, Mrs. Davidson, 
who, after reading a brief letter from 
Mrs. Geo. Pierson expressive of her 
interest in and sympathy with the 
work of the W. C. T. U., called upon 
Mrs. Leavitt to yvead a paper 
prepared by Mrs. Pierson, entitled 
“ How we started a W. C. T. U. in 
Sapporo.” The reading of this bright 
and interesting paper was followed by 
a brief discussion in which Miss 
Clawsen told of the organization of 
an Auxiliary in Akita after a visit 
from Mr. Miyama, and Miss Fife 
spoke of the growth of the Yotsuya 
Auxiliary which had been organized 
during Miss Parrish’s stay in Japan. 

The convention was then favoured 
with an organ solo by Mrs. Honsey, 
after which the President called upon 
Miss Kuhns of Yokohama for a paper 
on ‘Loyal Temperance Legion” work. 
Miss Kuhns prefaced her talk by an 
interesting description of recent op- 
portunities which she and her associ- 
ates had of doing some good work 
along Temperance lines among the 
soldiers of the U.S. warships lately in 
port ; and though this had prevented 
the preparation of the promised paper 
on L.T.. work, the account which 
Miss Kuhns then gave of her work 


among the children, was full of in- 
terest and enjoyed by all. In the 
discussion which followed some in- 
teresting facts relative to L.T.L. work 
were brought out, and Mrs. Large 
gave some useful information along the 
line of literature now available for such 
work. Several persons present spoke 
of the good work being done for the 
Temperance cause by Mr. Miyama 
throughout Japan, and a discussion as 
to what could be done to help the 
society in meeting his necessary 
travelling expenses and salary, result- 
ed in generous donations from those 
present, the sum contributed at the 
close of the meeting equaling 129 yen. 

Mrs. Large also made an appeal for 
subscriptions to the Kunt no Hikari, 
the organ of the National Temperance 
League, also for the Union Signal and 
the Woman's Herald, the organ of 
the W. C. 'T. U. of Japan, stating that 
the burden of responsibility of this 
latter paper had become too great to 
be longer borne by Mrs. Yajima and 
had been assumed by the National W. 
C. 'T. U., Mrs. Tanaka to be the new 
Editor. 

After an enjoyable vocal duet ren- 
dered by Misses Hart and Glen, a 
most interesting paper was read by 
Miss Clawsen entitled “Can T’emper- 
ance Work and Evangelistic Work be 
Combined ?” Many helpful thoughts 
were brought out by Miss Clawsen’s 
paper, the conclusion being that not 
only can Evangelistic and Temper- 
ance work be successfully combined, 
but that the latter is a distinct help to 
evangelistic work in general, by open- 
ing up many doors for direct Christian 
teaching. 

The remainder of the morning was 
given to informal discussion and re- 
lating of incidents in connection with 
the spread of ‘Temperance work in 
Japan—also to the various emper- 
ance periodicals. ‘The meeting ad- 
journed at noon after prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Oltmans following the noontide 
moment of silent prayer. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened at 
2:30 p.m. by the singing of a Hymn, 
after which Miss L. EH. Case conduct- 
ed the devotional exercises, reading a 
number of selected passages of 
scripture and emphasizing in remarks 
the ways in which Christian workers 
with only limited time to give to 
specific ''emperance work, might yet 
help the Cause greatly, by example— 
in wearing the white ribbon—in dis- 
tributing temperance literature—by 
holding occasional temperance meet- 
ings in place of regular “Fujin Kwav’ 
and above all, by prayer. After 
prayer and singing, the chairman 
called for the minutes of the morning 
session which were read and approved. 

Mrs. B. Chappell of Tokyo then 
read a most interesting and in- 
structive paper, descriptive of the 
movement in America which had 
resulted in the ‘ National Congress of 
Mothers” held annually since 97. 
The reading by Miss Veazey of a 
speech delivered at the congress of 
‘97 by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
entitled ‘“‘ Mother to the Motherless,”’ 
gave some further imformation on 
this important subject, after which 
the convention enjoyed a duet render- 
ed by Mr. and Mis. Topping of 
Tsukiji. 

Mrs. Large then read by request 
“The Story of a Cigarette’’ written 
by Miss Buzzell of Sendai. This well 
told story has just been published in 
Japanese in tract form and will be 


found very effective for distribution | 


among the young. 

The next paper on the programme, 
prepared by Miss Parmelee of Mae- 
bashi, was read by Miss McCandlish. 
Its subject “Is there any longer any 


need for the Foreign Auxiliary W. C. | 
T. U.,?” was one of general interest, 


and the points pro and con presented 
in the paper furnished food for thought 
and left the question open for discus- 
sion. 


But as the Convention did not | 


seem ready to take it up, the audience 
was asked to join in singing a familiar 
hymn, after which Mrs. Large gave 
the last paper on the programme, hold- 
ing the close attention of all while she 
told of the work of the past ten months 
during which she has been in charge 
of the “ Florence Crittenden Home ” 
around which so much interest has cen- 
tered during the past year. Mrs. Large 
spoke of the change which has taken 
place in the nature of the work, mak- 
ing it now more a work of prevention 
than of rescue as formerly, and of her 
hope for girls thus received and shelter- 
ed—of the course of instruction, which 
embraces training in general house- 
work, the laundry, cooking, knitting, 
Japanese and foreign sewing, and that 
arrangements had been made for 
Opening, in September, daily classes in 
dress making and domestic economy 
which mothers and wives, several of 
whom had requested such training, 
could enter. ‘There are now nine girls 
in the Home, the youngest of whom 
is thirteen years of age and the eldest 
twenty-two. A number of questions 
were asked at the close of the paper, 
eliciting much useful information in 
regard to this work and social purity 
work in general, which must have 
deepened in many hearts the sense of 
personal responsibility towards this 
most important branch of our W. C. 
T. U. work. 

At the close of the meeting Miss 
Wilson moved, seconded by Miss Fife, 
that a letter of greeting be sent from 
the convention to Miss Parrish. This 
was carried unanimously and the Cor. 
Sec’y authorized to send the letter. 
After the singing of the Hymn “Blest 
be the tie that binds,” and prayer by 
the Rev. James Ballagh, the meeting 
adjourned. 

M. A. Vpazey, 
Rec. Sec’y. 


Readers of the “ Japan Hvangelist ”’ 
who have not yet had an opportunity 
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of contributing towards Mr. Miyama’s 
salary and traveling expenses for the 
ensuing year will do the National 
Temperance League and the National 
W.C. 'T. U. a great favor by adding, 
as they are able, to the sum given for 
the purpose at this Convention. 

In a recent “Union Signal” we 
read: ‘The cycle of the century will 
be celebrated by the Young Woman’s 
Branch of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in the 
pablication of the most complete, 
unique, beautiful and helpful Almanac 
ever yet issued by the W. T. P. A.,” 
As a premium was offered for the 
best design for the cover of this 


almanac, a member of the Nat. 
W. C. T. U.-im Tokyo decided to 
compete for it. The result may 


be seen in the following quotation, 
also from the ‘ Union Signal :” 


“The premium offered for the 
design for the cover, the committee 
decided must be shared in this 
way: Owing to the merits of one of 
the English designs, and the original 
character of a drawing sent from 
Japan, these two countries were 
combined and adapted for the cover 
of the Almanac by an American 
young woman, which seemed a 
eraceful solution, thus complimenting 
three nations.” 

An order for one hundred copies 
of this Almanac has been. sent to 
America and they will be here in 
time for ‘Christmas Presents.” 
They can be ordered from Mrs. 
Large, No. 6B Tsukijii—Price, fifty 
sen per copy. 

The W.C.T.U. Annual Convention 
is to meet in Yokohama, Saturday, 
Sept. 30. 


= REaS 


attoman’s Kepartment, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE S. BuzzELL. 


MARRIAGE OF JAPANESE CHRISTIANS. 


eek question of marriage is a most 

serious one in any clime, to any 
people, and one which should be 
considered most carefully. But es- 
pecially among Christians in Japan, 
this is a most difficult problem with 
which to deal. Marriages are not usual- 
ly made by the young people who enter 
into the bond, but by their families 
and friends; and the wooing is as 
often from the family of the young 


lady as from that of the young man. ~ 
If a young girl reaches the age of 
twenty without her future being 
settled, there is cause for anxiety ; 
and the majority of girls become 
wives before they attain that age. 
As the marriage is not for the sake 
of the son, but for the house of which 
he is the representative, it is the 
father and mother, and not the son, 
who must be pleased. Should the 
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young wife fail to please her mother- 
in-law, she can be sent home, no 
matter how much her husband may 
love her. and desire to keep her. 
Even if all the family are pleased 
with her, should she bear no children, 
she may be returned to her home, 
for it is most important that the 
family line should be unbroken. 'The 
marriage tie is nothing compared 
with that. Fortunately, in many 
cases, this way of marrying turns 
out well, and there are happy family 
groups. 

The young girl, in her home, learns 
to obey her father and elder brother ; 
then she leaves the home of her child- 
hood, after being carefully instructed 
by her mother in all housewifely arts, 
and goes to obey her mother-in-law 
and her husband. She is not mis- 
tress of her new home, if she marries 
the eldest son, but is only the daugh- 
ter-in-law until such a time as the 
mother chooses to retire, and become 
“Go Inkyo Sama,’ when the wife 
becomes the house mistress. The 
eldest son of the family is the one 
upon whom the duty of perpetuating 
the family line devolves. He inherits 
the property or the debts. He must 
care for his parents in their old age, 
educate his brothers, and find good 
husbands for his sisters. In all this 
_ his wife must help him. The young- 
er sons have more freedom, for they 
go out from the old home and found 
new houses. A younger son and his 
wife have only the future to think of 
and prepare for; while the eldest son 
has the past to guard, the present to 
provide for, and the future for which 
to lay up in store. The younger sons 
are usually ready to help the elder 
brother where there are family debts, 
or-many poor relations to care for, 
and so in the majority of homes, 
those of the family branches, as well 
asin the old home, there are one or 
more old women, doing what they 
can to help, and being taken care 
ef kindly. There are many happy 


homes, where all members of the 
family work together for the common 
good of the house; and many young 
girls, who go forth from their own 
homes with fear and trembling, not 
knowing what is to be their future, 
settle down into glad, contented lives, 
doing their best as daughter, wife 
and mother. But there are many 
others who are sent back to their 
homes, once, twice, even thrice or 
more, ere they find the place where 
they fit ; and there are homes where 
sometimes three or four girls are 
tried before the family is satisfied. 

In view of all this, what is a 
Christian girl to do? If her parents 
are Christians, the settlement of the 
question is easy, for they will by all 
means seek a Christian husband for 
her, unless their eyes are too much 
blinded by ancient custom and na- 
tional prejudice, and they can make 
a better match, from a worldly point 
of view, in some other way. But 
where a girl becomes a Christian, 
and her parents neither know nor 
care for Christianity, what is she to 
do? She has been taught that she 
must obey her parents, that they 
know far better than she what is 
good for her. She is not expected to 
choose for herself in these matters, 
and yet her Bible tells her not to be 
unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers, and teaches her of the awful 
sin of idolatry. If she marry into a 
heathen home, it will be a part of her 
duty as the daughter-in-law, to care 
for the family gods, especially the 
ancestral tablets, unless her husband 
is a Christian, in which case he will 
shield her from that, and will make 
it understood in the family that, in 
matters of religion, he and his wife 
must be allowed their own way. 
Should the young wife alone take 
such a stand, however, no matter 
how faithful she be in other things, 
she would be considered stubborn 
and disobedient, and would be so 
treated. Many and many sweet 
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Christian girls, even some educated 
in Christian schools, and with strong 
Christian principle, have felt them- 
selves bound to obey their parents, 
at whatever cost, and have gone with 
the crowd, and been lost, seeminely, 
in the mass of unbelief and heathen 
darkness. 'They are not lost, nor is 
the work that has been spent upon 
them in vain, for coming generations 
will be different because of the light 
that has shone into the hearts of 
these girls ; but their lives are dwarf- 
ed and their usefulness greatly 1m- 
paired by being shut out from com- 
panionship and sympathy in that 
which is so vital a part of the life of 
all humanity, namely, religion, 

But sometimes there is a girl who 
feels so strongly that her first duty 
is to obey the commands of the Lord, 
that she will bear the stigma of being 
called disobedient and unfilial, and 
make the determination that she will 
not allow herself to be united with 
one who does not serve the one true 
God, and believe in Jesus Christ, 
His Son. Some parents will respect 
the daughter's feeling in the matter, 
and kindly yield to her desire and 
help her; but generally the girl who 
takes such a determined stand, must 
bear persecution of one sort or an- 
other, until the Lord relieves her. 
One such case will illustrate. A 
young woman, a Christian, was the 
youngest and best beloved child of a 
widowed mother, who was anxious 
that she should marry a wealthy man 
of their native city. Not only was 
he not a Christian, but he was one 
against whose character her whole 
heart revolted. She was sweet, and 
pure, and true-hearted, but he the 
opposite. She was a Christian, he a 
scoffer. But he was her family’s 
choice for her, and if she followed 
their commands, she would have 
wealth, and a husband and home, 
at least. She begged to be kept at 
home a little longer. She entreated 
her mother and sisters to spare her, 


saying she would work ever so hard, 
she would do anything, if only they 
would not marry her to an unbe- 
liever, especially to such a man. But 
they were deaf to her entreaties, and 
went on with their preparations, 
until she saw there was but one way 
of escape for her. She left her home 
and native place and went far away, 
where she found a haven with a 
Christian lady who had a sewing 
school. She was skillful with her 
needle, and made herself useful as 
an underteacher. Her family tried 
in every way to get her back, but 
without avail. After many months, 
by the help of a missionary friend, 
she was boarded in a Girls’ School, 
and took a thorough normal course 
in one of the best of sewing schools, 
thus fitting herself to become a teach- 
er. After she graduated, she took 
the position of teacher of sewing and 
etiquette in the school where she had 
boarded and proved a most valuable 
helper. All this time she did not 
dare to go home, though her heart 
yearned for her mother, the one be- 
ine of all the world that she loved 
the most. But, after three years of 
absence, the mother relented enough 
to ask her to come home a little 
while. She went for a few days 
only. Then her mother begged her 
to come home and stay, promising 
to say nothing about marrying her, 
but the promise could not be trusted. 
The girl thought over it, and prayed 
over it, and was almost ready to take 
upon herself a vow that she would 
never marry, but go home and take 
care of her mother, enduring what- 
ever there might be of trouble and 
persecution to meet. She had con- 
tinued various studies, after she be- 
came a teacher and was accomplished 
in all the arts that make a cultured 
lady. She had been sought for in 
marriage by men who were honora- 
ble, and in good position, but she 
had refused to go, for they were not 
Christians. But ere she had taken 
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the vow she contemplated upon her- 
self, the Lord sent the one He had 
chosen, and an earnest, consecrated 
young evangelist asked for her to be 
his helper in the work of the Lord. 
The mother’s consent was asked, and 
bitterly refused. She hated Christ- 
lanity, and was sure her daughter 
would come to beggary should she 
marry a poor, Christian evangelist. 
For some time then the poor girl 
wavered, but feeling that she could 
fulfill her mission as a woman better 
as a wife and mother than in any 
other way, and also be-a more true 
help and comfort to her mother in 
coming days, married than single ; 
also, feeling that the Lord was offer- 
‘ing this blessing to her long-tried 
heart, she gave her promise, and is 
soon to be married to a man in every 
way fitted to be a life-companion for 
her. Her mother is angry, and she 
cannot go home now. Her sister has 
sent her word that, if she does this 
without her consent, as she is the 
head of the family, there being no 
son, she shall no longer belong to the 
family, to which our heroine only 
replied, “I have decided, and cannot 
change. I only ask your kindness.” 
Who can but admire and respect such 
a girl? Surely, the Lord will bless 
and prosper her. 

- But, perhaps, you are asking about 
a Christian young man marrying a 
girl who is not a Christian. This is 
a very different matter, though even 
this is contrary ,to the Lord’s Word. 
But the results of such a marriage 
are much better than when it is 
the other way. ‘The wife expects to 
follow her husband, and so usually 
begins the study of the Christian 
religion, receiving the teaching gladly, 
and many a young wife joins her 
husband soon. ‘I'here is one danger 
here, and that is that her religion may 
be more formal, and not the real 
heart experience necessary to a true 
Christian, but we cannot judge. the 
matter too strongly. The young 


man does not often make his own 
marriage, any more than the young 
eirl, and, even if he does choose for 
himself, is much more likely to choose 
for the convenience of his house and 
family than for a fitting help-meet 
for himself in his own chosen career, 
whatever it may be. Sometimes the 
marriage 1s arranged while the con- 
tracting parties are yet mere children, 
as in the case of one young Christian 
worker, who has recently married. 
When he became a Christian, and 
began preparing himself for Christian 
work, he knew that the one to whom 
he was betrothed knew nothing of 
Christianity. She was but a_ girl 
then; but he looked into the future, 
and knowing what he would need 
in his wife, asked that she might 
be educated in a Christian school. 
His wishes were carried out; and 
when he was ready to take up his 
life-work, she was ready to be a true 
help-meet for him, an earnest, con- 
secrated, educated, working Christian. 
They are married now, and have 
gone forth together, in true union 
of soul, to do the work for which 
the Lord has set them apart. 

There is another sweet, though sad, 
story that you may like to hear. 
An earnest Christian young man, the 
eldest son and pride of his parents’ 
hearts, received for his bride the 
beautiful girl whom his parents had 
long before selected for him. She 
was well educated and carefully train- 
ed in household duties, and was in 
every way fitted for him, only in the 
one thing where he most needed 
sympathy, as he was the only Christ- 
ian in his home. But he began im- 
mediately to teach his young wife 
of the Saviour who was so precious 
to him, and whenever her mother-in- 
law would consent, she would go to 
Church, As she and her husband 
grew nearer together, she grew more 
and more to want his Saviour, and 
their Christian friends hoped that the 
time was not far distant when they 
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would be truly united. aehie. she 
was able to sympathize with him 
in his heart’s deepest feelings, and 
when they were alone in their own 
room after the labor of the day was 
over, they would read God’s Word 
together, sing hymns of praise to 
Him, and the young man would 


pray for his wife, hardly yet out of 


her girlhood, and for the home where 


they were to shine together for 
Christ. But, ere the sweet, trusting 


girl had united herself in public to 
God's people, her strong young hus- 
band, the one who had led her to 
know Christ, the one who was to be 
her teacher, her guide, her support, 
was taken away. God saw that he 
was ready for Heaven, and called 
him home, and she had no support 
left but to cling to the Mighty Arm 
that never yet has failed the weakest, 
and did not fail her. Almost stunned 


by the suddenness and intensity of 


the blow that had fallen upon her, 
what did the poor girl widow do ? 
She was barely twenty, widowed and 
alone, for God had not yet given her 
little children. Did she give way to 
evief, as you would have done? No, 
she remembered that she must be, 
in her husband’s place, the stay and 
comfort of the parents, for the only 
remaining son was but a boy stall, 
and all the daughters were married. 
So she kept down her own erief and 


sorrow, and with her quiet, gentle 
ways, with a calm face, went about 


her duties, doing all in her power to 
soften the blow’to the aged parents, 
and to comfort and encourage them. 
As is the custom, for forty nine days, 
mourning is made and every seventh 
day there is a ceremony. During 


these aise the young man’s picture 
is standing in an alcove at one end 
of the room, surrounded by gifts that 
have been brought by sympathizing 
friends. Lighted lamps are burning 
in front of the picture, and fresh food 
is placed there every day, and often 
some one comes in, bows before it, 
and places burning incense sticks 
there, for none of this family know 
God, except the young wife. And 
how does she come before the pictur- 
ed face so dear to her? Not with 
offerings of food, not with incense, 
not with prayers to the departed 
spirit, but with his loved Bible and 
hymn-book ; and there, as near his 
picture as she can get, she sings the 
hymns he loved, and prays the Lord © 
to let her: husband's spirit rest upon 
her, that she may continue the work 
which he begun, that she may serve 
the Lord as he served Him, and that 
she may be a light and comfort and 
blessing in the home which he has 
left. She does not know yet whether 
she will be allowed to stay in his 
home, or be sent back to her own. 
As she has no children, and is young, 
if she is sent to her home, she may 
go to be a bride in some other home. 
It will be decided when ‘the days of 
mourning are ended; and in the 
meantime she is working from morn 
till night, doing all in her power for 
her husband’s family, and pleading 
that they will let her stay, and 
permit her to devote her life to them, 
for the sake of the husband who loved 
her, and whom she loved so truly 
that she can have no other thought 
but to be and do what would please 
him, and be acceptable to the God 
whom he served so faithfully. 


ER 
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THE OTARU GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


M\VHE Seishu Jo Gakko of Otaru, 

is a Christian day school belong- 
ing.to the Presbyterian Mission. It 
is about four years old, and during 
the past year has enrolled one hund- 


red and fifteen names, including 
special students and kindergarten 
pupils. 


The original intention of its founder 
was merely a summer school for poor 
children, but Christian parents asked 
that it might become a permanent 
institution for the church, so the 
character of the school was determined 
by that demand. Most of its stu- 
dents are still in the Sho Gakko 
Department, but its curriculuin ad- 
mits graduates from that grade. 
The aim of its seven Christian 
teachers is to win souls to love Christ. 
They feel the importance of their 
mission to a large and growing town 
where there is no other Christian 
school, and earnestly desire the abid- 
ing presence of the Holy Spirit, that 
this little work may more and more 
become a power, that amid many 
strong opposing interests in these 
exciting times, the fullness of His 
Grace may so pervade this little work 
that it may be a constraining power 
drawing souls to Jesus. To this end 
the prayers and sympathy of mission- 
aries and other Christians are solicited 
by the founder of this small school, 
who has faith in the words:—‘“ My 
erace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness :” 
and “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of this world to confound the 
wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of this world to confound the 
things which are mighty.” 


OTARU, HOKKAIDO. 


HW people outside Otaru realize 
its rapid growth. But we who 
daily see its long busy street between 
the Sumiyoshi and Temiya stations 
are often reminded of life and stir on 
the Ginza of Tokyo or a crowded 
American thoroughfare. The man 
who became discouraged when he 
“tried to hustle the east ’’ would take 
a new start if he should come to 
Otaru, for the impression is forced 
upon the observer that “Time is 
money,’ and that there is none to be 
lost. This is no doubt owing to the 
fact that Otaru is commercial. Its 
harbor is full of ships, both large and 
small, and frequent trains go thunder- 
ing through the length of the town. 
These long lines of cars are heavy 
with ‘freight and human life, — and 
again we are reminded of Tokyo and 
the west. Lvery intelligent person 
knows of the agricultural, fishing and 
mining industries of Hokkaido, and 
that its capital, Sapporo, is a quiet, 
beautiful town of broad, green streets, 
with a fine capitol, hotel and college. 
But Otaru is far ahead in the race 
for population, for at the last census, 
in April of this year, Otaru is found 
to have 56,961 people while Sapporo 
has 37,464. But Otaru is far behind 
in the number of its Christians, having 
only about 200, it is said, while 
Sapporo has about 550. This fact 
shows how much prayer and effort 
is needed for this important Hokkaido 
port,—for think what a beacon the 
Light of Life would be for these 
northern waters! And think what it 
would be to have Christianity board- 
ing these crowded daily trains bound 
for the inland! Ciara Rose. 
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Bissin Bates, 


ARIMA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

fe spite of the continued earthquakes 

and ominous subterranean rum- 
blings, the Arima Christian Conference 
began its ninth session Sunday, Aug. 
6, with a sermon by Rey. C. B. 
Moseley, of Kobe. His discourse was 
based on the parable of the three 
servants who received five, two, and 
one talents respectively from their 
Master and the uses they made of 
them, and the audience was much 
edified and helped by what the 
speaker said. ‘The evening service 
was taken by the Rev. R. Austin 
Thomson of Kobe, who preached a 
very excellent and instructive sermon 
on the subject of “The Face of 
Christ.” Most every one was quite 
surprised at the large audiences that 
assembled to hear these sermons. It 
was once thought that fear of these 
earth ramblings would run every one 
away and the Conference would pro- 


bably not be held. But it is estimated 
that there were about as many 
foreigners as last year, although 


nearly all Japanese visitors left. 

The Conference met in business 
session Monday morning at 10 o’clock, 
with Rev. R. A. Thomson in the 
chair. He spoke a few words in 
tender memory of the one whose 
duty, as Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, it would have been to open 
the Conference, but whose work on 
earth had ceased. He referred to the 
Ven. Archdeacon Warren, who has 
been intimately connected with the 
Conference since its Sree nine 
years ago. 

Rev. “A. ID, Islenill, D. D., was elected 
President, and Rev. W. P. Turner, 


Recording Secretary, of this session. 
Rev. R. A. Thomson, Hon. Sec. and 
Treas. of the Board of Managers, 
made a financial report and read a 
very interesting letter to the Con- 
ference from Rev. and Mrs. George C. 
Needham, of Germantown, Philad- 
elphia, who were among the invited 
speakers last year. After this Dr. A. 
D. Hail read his paper on ‘“ Things 
that Sap the Spiritual Life of the 
Missionary.” ‘This is a very practical 
and vital question and every one 
listened with close attention to what 
the speaker said. He showed how 
that failure of health, worry over 
trifles, laborimg in a department of 
work to which one is not properly 
fitted, neglecting private prayer, all 
tend to sap the spiritual life of the 
missionary. He told the wives and 
mothers that if they properly trained 
their children and kept a model 


Christian home they were in the 
highest possible sphere of duty and 


were doing directly what others were 
trying to do indirectly. . It is to be re- 
gretted that time would not allow 
questions and fuller discunslos of this 
interesting subject. 

On Monday evening at 7B there 
was a devotional service led by Rev. 
B. W. Waters of Osaka. The special 
object of prayer was “Japan.” The 
speaker referred to the new condition 
under which missionaries are brought, 
and pointed out that there would 
very likely be less opposition or hind- 
rance to Christian work from official 
sources than had been in the past. 
The great thing needed now is 
increased consecration and earnestness 
on the part of Missionaries and native 
pastors. The greatest responsibility 
now rested upon them. ‘The field is 
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now opened as never before and so 
there 1s greater need of renewed con- 
secration of all Christian workers. 

On ‘Tuesday at 10 a.m. Rev. T. H. 
Haden, of the Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, 
read’ his paper on the KEHvidential 
Value of Christian Experience. It 
was a very valuable paper full of 
philosophical research and_ practical 
thoughts. In the general discussion 
that followed, some very interesting 
examples of experience as evidence of 
the power of Christianity were 
brought out. 

At the 7.45 evening service, ““China”’ 
was the subject of talk and prayer. 
It was led by Rev. Mr. H. 5. Phillips, 
of Fukien province, who, it will be 
remembered, was reported some 
weeks ago as being murdered by 
a mob. Several other mis- 
sionaries from China and Formosa 
gave interesting talks. The evening 
devoted to China in this Conference is 
always full of interest and brings that 
great Hmpire home to us as nothing 
else could do. Mr. Phillips said that 
there are now over 30,000 Christians 
in Fukien province, and in Foochow 
now all Christian places of worship 
are crowded with worshippers and 
seekers as never before. Yet in that 
province some of the most desperate 
and deadly riots have occurred. Mrs. 
Phillips, who is here with her husband, 
addressed the ladies in Arima the 
other day and related their experience 
in barely escaping with their lives 
from that recent mob of over 1,000 
mad Chinamen. Those who heard 
her say that it was a most thrilling 
address, in which were many touching 
incidents of faithfulness and bravery 
of Chinese Christians and servants. 

The paper read on Wednesday was 
by Rev. J. W. Moore of Kochi. His 
subject, “Have we Scriptural Grounds 
for Believing that the World will be 
Converted before the Second Coming 
of Christ?,” is one that has agitated 
certain sections of the church since 
the second century. While the spea- 


| from the text : 


| ker took the view held by the great 


body of the church, he was not dog- 
matic in his views. 

On Thursday, Mrs. W. R. Gray of 
Osaka read an admirable paper on 
“Our Lord’s Example in Personal 
Dealing with Souls.’ She dwelt 
especially on Christ’s method of dealing 
with the woman at Jacob’s well. This 
paper brought forth a number of 
speeches and showed how deeply in- 
terested all were in this practical side 
of missionary work. It was shown 
that much of the most effectual and 
lasting mission work is in personal 
face to face talks with people who are 
interested in the subject of Christ- 
ianity. This is especially true of 
woman's work. 

On Friday, Rev. W. R. Gray read 
a valuable paper, “‘The Uses of the 
Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment in Biblical Study.’ He cited 


many passages in parallel columns 


showing the advantages in clearness 
and accuracy of translation of the 
Revised Version. The Authorized 
Version would doubtless long remain 
in common use because of its associa- 
tions and the famiharity with its 
phraseology, but for the Bible student 
the Revised Version is invaluable as a 
help anda commentary upon the King 
James Version. Time would not allow- 
a full discussion of the paper. 

On Saturday, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Awdry gave a very practical and 
valuable address on “ The Teaching of 
the Prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi in their Relation to Christian 
Life and Work.” He brought out 
clearly the condition of the times 
in which these prophets wrote and 
preached, and made some valuable ap- 
plications to our own times and work. 
Some further imteresting and helpful 
remarks were made by Bishop Foss, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Haden, and Dr. Hail. 

On Sunday morning at 10 o'clock, 
the Rev. J. B. Brandram, of Kuma- 
moto, preached a very helpful sermon 
“ He must increase but 
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I must decrease’”-—Jno. 3:30. He | appointed by the American Board, 


showed how it was essential that every 
missionary should have the spirit of 
John the Baptist when he uttered 
those remarkable words. ‘This was 
especially applicable in the new, re- 
lations to Japanese officials. We may 
find many things to annoy us in local 
regulations, but the proper Christian 
spirit would not allow us to be worried 
and fretted by them. 

The last devotional meeting of the 
conference was held on Sunday even- 


ing, when the President, Dr. A. D. 
Hail, delivered an interesting and 


instructive address on complete con- 
secration to Christian work. He 
showed how it was impossible for one 
to lift himself up into a higher life of 
consecration and usefulness by his 
own efforts. Man must get help from 
a higher power. 

The conference met in business ses- 
sion on Monday morning, Aug. 14th, 
and elected the Board of Manag- 
ers and the Service Committee for 
the following year. The Board elect- 
ed is as follows :—Dr. A. D. taal. 
Barton, '’. H. Haden, J. H. Scott, C. 


T. Warren, and J. W. Moore. The 
Service Committee: J. H. Seott, W. 
R. Gray, and W. P. Turner. A sum 


of yen 61.74 was reported as collected 
for general expenses. 
W. P. TuRNER, SECRETARY. 
(The Arima Christian Conference also adopted, 
by a unanimous standing vote, an especially ap- 
preciative tribute of respect to the late Ven, Arch- 
deacon Warren, whose loss was particularly felt, 
because from the very first he had been a leader in 
that Conference, and to him had been due in no 
small measure its success. We are unable, how- 


ever to find room for the publication of those 
resolutions in full.—Hditoyr.] 


* * * * 


THE DOSHISHA. 


HE meeting of the new Board of 
Directors of the Doshisha, held 

in Kyoto July 18th. to 21st. was a 
meeting of exceptional importance and 
interest. It was the first meeting at 
which three members of the Mission, 


Messrs. Albrecht, Davis and Greene, 
sat as full voting members, in har- 
mony with the new treaties gone into 
effect the day before. The reception 
given to them by the Japanese Direc- 
tors was most cordial, and a special re- 
solution was adopted expressing to the 
American Board the pleasure of the 
Japanese Directors in being thus 
brought into even closer co-operation 
than hitherto. 

The election of Dean (Kocho) and of 
President (Shacho) had been looked 
forward to with much prayerful and 
anxious interest. It was the rock on 
which at the first meeting of the new 
trustees, immediately after the resig- 
nation of the old trustees, the whole 
school came very near suffering ship- 
wreck, and no one could foretell the 
outcome of these elections at this meet- 
ing. It is, therefore, a source of sincere 
joy to all the friends of the Doshisha 
that both elections were not only un- 
animous, but most cordial, and that 
they have fallen to two men well fitted 
for their respective positions and enjoy- 
ing the full confidence of the Christ- 
ian churches. The new ‘“ Kocho” for 
the present called ‘“ Kocho Kokoroe ”, 
or Acting Dean, is the Rev. Mr. Hiro- 
tsu, a graduate of the Doshisha and 
just returned from several years of 
post-graduate study at Yale University. 
The new ‘ Shacho’’, or President, is 
the Hon. Saibara, M. P., an earnest 
Christian man, and a man of marked 
executive ability, as well as of consider- 
able influence. With these two breth- 
ren at the head of the school, all the 
friends of Christian education in Japan 
can take a new and heartfelt interest 
in the Doshisha. Sian 

For the present the grade of the 
school is to remain the same as hither- 
to, i. e. that of a Middle School, al- 
though it remains to be seen how the 
new Law and Regulations regarding 
private schools will affect this decision. 
But the purpose of the Board of 
Directors is to develop the school as 


SEISHU JOGAKKO, Oragu, 
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pd) Soon. as possible into a High School of 

: ’ the same grade as the Doshisha was 
j in former years, with the Middle 

School as a feeder, and with Univer- 
sity Departments as an outgrowth. 
\ For the present a conservative course 

}-was considered the wise one to pursue. 
~ ‘The re-establishment of a theologi- 
cal department was likewise postponed 
for the present, leaving the training 
of Japanese evangelists in the hands 
of the Mission, hoping in a few years 
to be able to open again a regular 
- theological department. _ 

. The Girls’ School, even though it 
has to be carried on at a financial 
loss, 1s to be continued at all hazards, 
and the aid of the American Board, 
as well as of Japanese friends, is to 
be sought by a committee especially 
appointed for the purpose. 

) , How the new regulations will affect 
N“ 4he Doshisha remains to be seen, but 
‘ / this first meeting of the Board of 
| |} Directors under the new “Act of 
: | Endowment” is a sure pledge of the 
| 


; 
YY 


/ earnest spirit of the Directors, and of 

|. their purpose to work in utmost har- 
i mony in making the Doshisha again 
a school of commanding influence in 
\ the work of Christian education in 
‘ Japan. Gro. K. ALBRECHT. 


* * * * 


It is understood that officials of the 
Mombusho first asked that the article 

| _ of the Doshisha Constitution making 
q Christianity the basis of its moral 
| instruction be stricken out. ‘This was 
refused. It was then suggested that 
the following clause be added to the 

_ article making the Constitution apply 
to all the departments, namely; ‘So 
far as does not conflict with the laws 
and regulations of the Government.” 
This was also refused: and finally on 
August 30th, after two days’ discus- 
ion, it was decided by a majority 
vote to send the Mombusho a letter 

_ saying that, while we must follow our 
Constitution, we will conduct the Mid- 
dle School so as not to conflict with the 


recent “ Kunrez”’ (“ Instruction”’) of 
the Minister of Education. The three 
foreign members of the Board voted 
against this action, and three Japan- 
ese members sent letters expressing 
their disapproval. The Board un-: 

animously voted that, if the Depart- 
ment of Education should refuse to 
aecept the above action, they would 
close the Middle School. The whole 
discussion was most kind and brother- 
ly. There was a mutual recognition 
of the earnest Christian purpose which 
animated all. J. D. D. 


(We are very much disappointed with this ap- 
parent surrender of the Doshisha Chu Gakko, and 
shall be greatly obliged if some one will kindly 
furnish us with a statement of the reasous adduced 
by the majority in support of the action which 
was finally taken.— Kditor.] 


* * * * 


AOYAMA GAKUIN. 


In view of the Instruction of the 
Minister of Education touching the 
question of religion in Chu Gakko 
supported by private funds, the Board 
of Managers of the Aoyama Gakuin 
passed the following action on August 
dist :-— 

“Resolved, that inasmuch as the 
Instruction recently issued by the De- 
partment of Education forbids the 
teaching of religion and the perform- 
ance of religious rites in all Chu 
Gakko throughout the Kmpire, even in 
the case of those supported by private 
funds, Aoyama Gakuin, having been 
from its foundation a Christian institu- 
tion, 18 constrained by its principles to 
relinquish the privileges of a Chu 
Gakko.” 

In order that time might be given 
to adjust itself to the new conditions 
under which it would thus be placed, 
and that it might, as much as possible, 
relieve its students from hardships 
which would follow an immediate 
closing of the Chu Gakko, the Board 
adopted a second Resolution, as 
follows :— 
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“Resolved, that inasmuch as this 
Instruction has been issued in the 
midst of our scholastic year, when to 
close our Chu Gakko would be a se- 
vere affliction to many of our students, 
we hereby instruct our Executive 
Committee to give notice, at once, to 
the proper authorities, that this re- 
solution will be carried into effect at 
the end of the school year, March 
3lst, 1900.’ 

Davip S. SPENCER. 

(We are promised for our next issue a full state- 
ment of the reasons for this action. The Meiji 
Gakuin has voted to give up at once its connec- 
tion with the Government; and the Nagoya Hiwa 
Gakko, which had applied for such connection, 
will, it is reported, refuse to receive that privilege. 
The Rikkyo Chu Gakko and the Azabu Chu 


Gakko will conform with the Instruction.— 
Editor.) 


ee ee * 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION. 


A eae Cumberland Presbyterian Mis- 
sion looks for re-enforcements 
in the early fall, Rev. J. C. Worley 
and wife being under appointment to 
the Japan work and expecting to 
sail about September 2nd. Miss Ella 
Gardiner, after an absence on sick 
leave, expects to return to her work 
at the same time. Miss Agnes Mor- 
gan, recently in Osaka work, has gone 
to re-enforce the Wakayama Station. 
Mr. Ishii, of the Okayama Orphanage, 
recently gave an entertainment in 
Wakayama, using as his principal 
“attractions”? a number of boys who 
were formerly beggars and waifs picked 
up in the streets. He used the ste- 
reopticon with good effect in showing 
the evolution of this celebrated or- 
phanage from its humblest beginning 
unto its present attainments, including 
the transformation of girls and boys 
from beggars into industrious and 
capable artisans and workers. Dur- 
ing the three days he was there some 
five thousand people’ went to Mr. 
Ishu’s meetings. 'The whole affair 
produced a profound impression upon 


the people. The station at Tsu, in 
the province of Ise, is occupied by 
Mrs. A. M. Drennan and Mrs. N. 
A. Lyons. Here is a Woman’s Bible 
Training School, besides other forms 
of Christian activity——Miss Jennie 
Freeland spent part of her summer 
vacation working in connection with 
the Church at Yokka-ichi. The work 
in Mie Prefecture is very difficult, 
those in charge of the public schools 
together with the priests and the 
Shintoists generally being solid in 
their opposition to Christianity. 
There are some exceptions among 
the teachers in the schools, some who 
are broad-minded and generous. Yet 
on the whole the work is slow in its 
advancement. 


OBSTACLES TO MISSIONARY 
PROGRESS. 


i its comment upon the centenary 

celebration of the Church of Eng- 
land missionary society, held in Lon- 
don, April 12, the London Spectator 
speaks of the following difficulties 
which impede missionary effort in 
general : 

That, with improved education and 
the decay of the crude idea that a 
heathen is necessarily destined to hell, 
there has been some decline in the fire 
of enthusiasm, is probably the case, 
but it has been replaced by a passion- 
ate sense of duty as true and as well 
obeyed as that of the bravest soldier. 
The missionaries and their wives go 
forth nowadays intending to lead the 
lives of active clergymen and their 
wives, if possible in decent manses and 
amid decent surroundings, but intend- 
ing also, if need be, like soldiers, to 
face all that may come to them in 
the path of duty,—discomfort, danger, 
even martyrdom and death by torture. 
The converts they make do not seem 
many when we talk of converting 
nations, though the total number now 
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runs to hundreds of thousands, but the 
ideas they ray forth affect the thoughts 
of millions of pagans, modify and raise 
their ideals, and shake them out of 
that dreadful crust of indurated habit 
which now, as in the ancient world, is 
the greatest obstacle to the reception of 
the gospel. This is, we think, now 
generally perceived at home, and 
missionaries are no longer depressed by 
the vulgar ridicule which once made 
their lives a torment; or regarded as 
merely fanatic persons without sense, 
who were throwing away lives which 
might have been useful, in the vain 
hope of changing barbarians who had 
much better remain barbarians to the 
end. 

The obstacles that still remain are 
immense. We wonder that those 
who criticise the “results” of mis- 
sions, and complain that converts are 
few in comparison to the expenditure 
incurred in enlightening them, have 
ever reflected on the difficulties which 
impede the use of what must always 
be the great instrument of the work- 
ers,—viz., oral persuasion. It is easy 
to say that the gospel is simple, but 
does the clergy at home find it so easy 
to convey its teaching to unwilling 
minds or to the cloddish minds which 
are closed against arguments, like 
water-proofs against rain? Just try 
to convince an Irishman of Kerry that 
fairies do not exist, or an English 
peasant that his favorite superstition 
involves a contradiction in terms, and 
you will understand the hopelessness 
which often comes over the mis- 
sionary’s ind, and makes him almost 
satiric when men talk to him of a 
“ flock,’ which understands him as 
little as an actual flock would do if the 
shepherd talked of meteorology. The 
man who can get over this difficulty, 
who can break through the case which 
encloses the Indian, or the Chinese, or 
the savage mind, must have rare 
powers either of insight or of sym- 
pathy, and neither necessarily belong 
to the man whose piety or whose 


sense of duty may yet be of the first 
order. Add that the preacher is a 
hereditary European, with all, both 
of qualification and disqualification, 
which that implies, and that his} audi- 
ence are hereditary Asiatics or Afri- 
cans, with all impled in those descrip- 
tions, and the dispassionate man, 
however convinced a believer, will, we 
think, wonder that there is ever suc- 
cess in the work at all, that even a 
few thousands can be so persuaded 
that they will face martyrdom, whe- 
ther social or physical, for the sake of 
a new faith. 

From this what deduction? 'That 
it must be through native missionaries 
ultimately, to be developed by native 
churches, that the reaping work will 
be done. The European can only 
sow the seed. When he is experienced 
he knows that, and adinits it more or 
less fully, but the knowledge is very 
hard to him. The tendency in every 
native church, in the mind of every 
ereat native pastor, is to heresies, and 
the Kuropean missionary naturally 
shrinks from them with fear. He 
decides that the time for independence 
is not yet, and with the decision the 
hope of a native apostle fades silently 
away. ‘The decision is the more cer- 
tain because of a certain temptation 
which besets almost every missionary, 
—the lurking wish to civilize as well 
as convert his followers, to make of 
them not only Christians, but Chris- 
tians who shall think and feel as 
European clergymen feel and think, a 
wish which, if native churches are set 
free, will, of course, never be realized. 
There is, therefore, a silent resistance 
to the enfranchisement of native 
churches which, though it is declining, 
still impedes the cause, and must pass 
away wholly and for ever before the 
work can be finally successful —Puwblic 
Opinion. 
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“ AMERICA IN THE EAST.” 


HIS is the title of the latest book 

bby Rew.) WARE SiGaatas, DD), 
of Tthaca, N. W¥.; ther sub-title is 
“A Glance at Our History, Prospects, 
Problems and Duties in the Pacific 
Ocean.” It is published by A. S° 
Barnes and Co., contains over 200 
pages, and is well illustrated. Part 
of this work was originally published 
as a series of articles in “The Out- 
look’; and it 1g all imtended to show 
“what Americans, under God, have 
done and can do in lands in or 
bordering on the Pacific.” It is a 
book crammed with interesting and 
suggestive facts and contains much 
valuable information for the student 
of history. The chapters that relate 
particularly to the relations between 
Japan and the United States are the 
following: The Old Japan of Hermit 
Days; The Coming of the Americans ; 
The Missionary Story; Literature, 
Science and Diplomacy; Our Flag in 
the Waters of China and Japan; 
Glynn, Perry, and Harris ; McDougall 
in the “Wyoming” at Shimonoseki ; 
Our Little War with One Gun; A 
Brush with Formosa Savages ; Orient- 
als and Occidentals in Hawai. Among 
the illustration are pictures of ‘Town- 
send Harris, first U. 8S. Minister to 
Japan; Union Church, Yokohama ; 
High School and Students, Fukui; 
Native Congregational Church, Tokyo ; 
Japanese Railway Engineer, Ishi- 
kawa; Dr. Whitney, Hospital Staff 
and Nurses, Tokyo; McDougall’s 
Ship, the ‘Wyoming ;” and the double 
ender ‘‘ Monocacy.” » 

On almost every page Dr. Griffis 
shows that he is an optimistic ex- 
pansionist.” He constantly calls at- 
tention to the ‘“‘new duties,’ created 
by “the events of the wonderful and 
pivotal year of 1898,” which “altered 
the trend of our national history.’ 
He closes as follows: “If we read the 
past aright, the American people 
will not follow; they will lead. No 


theoretical objections or academic 
warnings will repress their instincts 
of national development, The same 
motives which have for a hundred 
years impelled them will drive them 
now into new enterprises, of gain 
indeed, but also of desire for mutual 
benefit between man and man, of 
education, of moral uplift, of spiritual 
blessing. Nor in these will they fail 
or be discouraged until they have set 
righteousness in the earth.” 


PERSONALS. 


[We shall be pleased to receive items for this 
column, which is intended to enable us to keep 
posted on the movements of our friends —Eiitor. | 


Rev. J. W. Wadman has returned 
from America and is to be Presiding- 
Elder of the Hakodate District, which 
includes also Aomori, Akita and Iwa- 
te Kens. Mr. Wadman’s family were 
left behind in Cambridge, Mass.; part 
of them will probably join him here 
next year. Rev. G. F. Draper, of 
Hakodate, becomes Presiding-Hlder of 
the Yokohama District. 

Rev. J. H. Pettee, of Okayama, 
was one of the speakers at the Christ- 
ian Hndeavor Convention in Detroit 
in July. He wore first “the garb 
of a Shintoist, which he afterwards 
changed for the dress of a Buddhist.’ 

Rey. R. L. Pruett and family are 
now located in Osaka, with residence 
at 13 Kawaguchi. Miss Bertha 
Clawson, of Akita, is also to be 
located there, with the same address. 

Miss A. M. Otto, of Hirosaki, has 
returned to the home land, and should 
hereafter be addressed at Sloan, Mis- 
sour. 

Miss M. E. Winn, of Aomori, has 
returned to America on furlough. 
Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.Ds and 
family have returned to Japan, and 
will reside at No. 13 Wort-zaka, 
Azabu. We understand that Dr. 
Meacham is to be Dean of the 
Theological Seminary at Azabu, and 
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that Rev. John Scott, D.D., who has 
removed with his family to No. 5 
Tsukiji, is to be Superintendent of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission. 

tev. D. Thompson, D.D., and 
wite,.of 16.T'sukii, are rejoicing over 
the return to Japan of their two 
daughters, who have finished their 
courses of study in the U. 5. 

Mr. J. T. Swift, formerly Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary, has come again to Japan, in 
company with the Archangel of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Prof. Geo. 'T’. Ladd, of Yale Univers- 
ity, has come to Japan by special 
invitation of the Hducational Society 
to deliver lectures on the relation of 
metaphysics to education. Mrs. Ladd 
accompanies him. 

Rev. J. M. T. Winther, of Tokyo 
and Miss A. Hansen, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, were united in marriage on 
Bepu. ist.. in.the home of Dr. 
Whitney at Kamakura. Afterwards 
a sumptuous wedding feast was 
partaken of at the Kamakura Hotel. 

The bride was accompanied to 
Japan by her brother-in-law, Rev. N. 
Hansen, president of the Iowa 
District of the Danish Lutheran 
Church in America. Mr. Hansen 
goes to China on a tour of inspection 
of the Danish Missions there. 

Rey. and Mrs. Winther have 
taken up their abode in Saga, Kyu- 
shu, where they will work in connec- 
tion with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission. 

A: Tison, Esq., formerly Professor 
of Hnelish Law in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo, and now a lawyer 
of New York City, is visiting Japan 
with his wife. 

Rey. M. 3B. Madden, 
Christian Mission, was to leave for 
America on the Coptic, Sept. 2, on 
account of the illness of his mother. 


(Sendai), | 


NOTES. 


Dr. Kitasato is reported to have 
recently discovered the bacillus of 
dysentery and by means of inoculation 


to have cured a number of cases.— 
NaC: 


* * * * 


In the July number of this maga- 
zine, was published from some daily 
paper a list of the number of foreign- 
ers resident in Japan. The _ list, 
which purported to give the number 
of each nationality, was accepted, 
without investigation, as accurate. 
Our attention has been called, how- 
ever, to the fact that the list includes 
no Norwegians, of whom our infor- 
mant is aware of at least five resident 
in Japan. It is just possible that the 
Japanese compiler of the list included 
Norwegians among the Swedish on 
account of the political federation 
intoone monarchy. But such a classi- 
fication could hardly be satisfactory 
to the national pride of Norwegians. 
At any rate, we are glad to note the 
fact that there are Norwegians resi- 
dent in this Empire. 


* * * * 


The General Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the second General 
Conference of Protestant Missions in 
Japan have issued a circular of in- 
formation. 'The Conference is to be 
held in Tokyo, Oct. 24-30, 1900, and 
for its success the Committee ask the 
hearty co-operation of every Protest- 
ant missionary in Japan along these 
lines : 

1.—In earnest and continuous pray- 

er to God for his blessing upon 
the work of preparation, and for 
the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit in all the meetings 
of the Conference. 

2.—In conscientious and painstak- 

ing study of all the subjects on 
‘the program. 
3.—In cheerful contribution to the 
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guarantee fund, to which each 
person interested is asked to 
contribute at least 2 yen. The 
Treasurer of the General Com- 
mittee is Rev. R. E. McAlpine, 
Nagoya. 

4.—In communicating with friends 
in the Home lands, or in other 
mission fields, and requesting 
their interest and prayers. 


* * * * 


We have received a circular with 
reference to the establishment of the 
“ Central Library of Japan,’ but can 
not spare the space to publish it 
entire. The promoters of the enter- 
prise are earnest Christian ministers 
and laymen, both Japanese and for- 
eign ; and their object is to found the 
library “upon the principles of Christ- 
tianity.” Subscriptions are solicited 
on the following basis :— 
1.—Those who favor the proposed 
plan of establishing such a lib- 
rary, and at one time contribute 
100 Yen or more. ‘These shall 
be constituted Life Members. 

2.—Those who pay an annual sub- 
scription of 10 yen. These shall 
be allowed to use the library and 
take away one book at a time 
for private reading. 
3.—Those who pay an annual sub- 
scription of 3 Yen. These shall 
be allowed to use the library, but 
not to take away books. 

4.—Those who give books or other 
articles. These shall belong to 
one of the above-mentioned 
classes, according to the value 
of their gifts. . 

The Treasurers are Rev. H. H. 
Coates, 16, Tatsuoka Cho, Hongo, 
Tokyo, and Rev. H. Shimanuki, 7 
Rokuchome, Fujimi Cho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. We doubt not that this 
enterprise will meet with the hearty 
approval and practical co-operation of 
many who are interested in the 
provision of wholesome literature for 
the reading Japanese. 
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FOR SALE: 


at 265, KOMMEMACHI, HONJO, 
TOKYO, 


A Tent, made of strong Army Duck, 
Empire State, 8 oz, manufactured by 
Neville & Co., (tent and awning makers), 
San Francisco. 

The side walls measure in height 7% 
feet, and the circumference is between 45 
and 50 yards. 

The roof measures from the top to the 
part where it is connected with the side 
walls about 25 feet in height. This tent 
will hold from 200 to 250 persons. 

As it has not yet been used, there are 
no poles; but all the ropes, rings, ete, are 
strong and in good order. All is made of 
good material. No damage whatever. 

For viewing and further particulars, 
apply to 


J. R. ARMSTRONG, 


265, KOMMEMACHI, 
HONJO, TOKYO. 
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THE NEW WOMAN IN JAPAN. 


E desire at the outset to disclaim 
any intention of using the 
term “new woman’ in.a jocose or 
satirical way. It is not our purpose 
to refer at all to such a creature as 
that called “new woman” in the 
Occident ; for it has not yet appeared 
extensively among Japanese. It may 
be true, in some cases, that the 
modernized Japanese woman is ‘‘ with- 
out gentleness or refinement” and may 
be called a “parody of a man’ or “a 
sickening sort of person.’ But, as 
the Jijzi Shimpo explains, ‘“ the process 
of the new woman’s evolution may 
be disfigured by some accidents’’ ; and 
“the new woman stands out with ob- 
jectionable salience because her en- 
vironment is so colorless.” * 

Nor do we intend in this article to 
treat even of the true and noble new 
woman, of whom Miss 'T’suda may 
conveniently be taken as a type, and 
who, having experienced the higher 
and better life, is striving to assist in 
the uplift of her sisters. We wish, in 
this instance, to consider, not the 
new woman in the concrete, in the 
flesh, but the abstract, legal new 
woman that is created by the Civil 
Code of Japan. In looking through 
that document, as translated by Mr. 
Gubbins, we have been impressed 
with the possibilities which lie before 
the women of New Japan through 
the rights and privileges vouchsafed 
to them under that Code. 

Tt is not necessary to go much into 
detail on the somewhat trite subject 


ers Translation of the ‘ Japan Mail,” — 


of woman’s position under the old 
regime in Japan. It should, however, 
be constantly kept in mind, that in 
the most ancient times women were 
highly esteemed and even “used to 
play an important part on _ the 
political stage.’ In Shinto the central 
object of adoration is the sun, which 
is worshipped as a goddess. There 
have been seated on the Imperial 
throne of Japan eight empresses, one 
of whom is famous for her martial 
valor and military exploits. It was 
when Buddhism became powerful that 
Hindoo and Chinese conceptions of 
woman’s position molded public 
opinion and thus eventually changed 
the manners, customs and laws of 
this Empire, so as to relegate 
woman to an abnormally inferior 
position. As only one striking ex- 
ample out of many possible illustrations 
of the relative positions of man and 
woman, we note that, in the case of 
the death of the husband, the law pre- 
scribed mourning garments for thirteen 
months and abstinence from impurity 
for fifty days; but, in the case of the 
death of the wife, mourning garments 
for three months and abstinence for 
twenty days were sufficient. 

Mr. Gubbins, in the Introduction to 
Part II of his translation of the Civil 
Code, writes as follows ;—‘‘ The legal 
position of women in Japan before the 
commencement of modern legislative 
reform is well illustrated by the fact 
that offences came under different 
categories according to their commis- 
sion by the wife against the husband, 
or by the husband against the wife, 
and by the curious anomaly, that, 
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while the husband stood in the first 
degree of relationship to his wife, the 
latter stood to him only in the 
second + The disabilities under which 
a woman formerly labored shut her 
out from the exercise of almost all 
rights. She could not inherit or own 
property in her own name, she could 
not become the head of a family, she 
could not adopt and she could not be 
the guardian of her child. The 
maxim mulier est finis —familiae 
was as true in Japan as in Rome, 
though its observance may have been 
less strict owing to the greater 
frequency of adoption. 

“Tn no respect has modern progress 
in Japan made greater strides than in 
the improvement of the position of 
women. Though she still labors under 
certain disabilities, a woman can now 
become the head of a family, and ex- 
ercise authority as such; she can 
inherit and own property and manage 
it herself; she can exercise parental 
authority ; if single, or a widow, she 
can adopt; she is one of the parties 
to adoption effected by her husband, 
and her consent in addition to that of 
her husband is necessary to the adop- 
tion of her child by another person ; 
she can act as guardian or curator, 
and she has a voice in family coun- 
cils.”” 

Moreover, although it is true that, 
for the performance of certain acts 
(Art. 14), a wife must obtain her hus- 
band’s permission, and that a wife’s 
acts may be annulled by her husband 
(Art. 120), yet it is explicitly stated 
that “a wife who has been permitted 
to engage in one or more businesses 
possesses in regard thereto the capacity 
of an independent person.” 

But let us look a little more particu- 
larly into the provisions relating to 
marriage, divorce, etc. The marriage- 


t According to the Yaithorei (A.D. 700), by 
which a concubine possessed the same legal status 
as the wife. But by the Criminal Code of 1882 
husband and wife were put together in the first 
degree of yelationship,—Editor, 


able age is seventeen full years for 
men and fifteen full years for women. 
“ Marriage takes effect when notice of 
the fact is given to a registrar” by 
both parties, with two witnesses. From 
this it will appear that the ceremony 
is ‘“‘a purely social function, having 
no connection whatsoever with law 
beyond the somewhat remote contin- 
gency of its being adducible as evi- 
dence of a marriage haying taken 
place.” 

The right of marriage is not free, 
except to the head of a family. All 
other persons, whatever their ages, 
can marry only with the consent of 
the head of his or her family. Men 
under thirty and women under 
twenty-five can not marry without 
the consent of the parents; and. 
minors in some cases must obtain the 
consent of the guardian or even of a 
family council. 

In Article 790 it is stipulated that 
“a husband and wife are mutually 
bound to support one another.” A 
husband manages the property of his 
wife, unless he is unable to do so, 
when she manages it herself. “ With 
regard to daily household matters, a 
wife is regarded as her husband’s 
agent.” 

There are two ways of effecting di- 
vorce: either by arrangerment, which 
is effected in a similar way to marriage, 
that is, by simply having the registra- 
tion of marriage cancelled; or by 
judicial divorce, which may be granted 
on several grounds specified in the ~ 
Code. But divorce by arrangement 
can not be effected by persons under 
twenty-five years of age without 
consent of the person or persons by 
whose consent marriage was effected. 
And, if the persons who effect this 
kind of divorce fail to determine who 
is to have the custody of the children, 
they belong to the father; but, ‘in 
cases where the father leaves the fami- 
ly owing to divorce, the custody of the 
children belongs to the mother,” 
evidently because she remains in the 
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family. In other words, children are 
chattels of the family. 

The grounds on which judicial di- 
vorce 1s granted include bigamy, 
adultery on the part of the wife, the 
husband’s receiving a criminal sen- 
tence for an offence against morality, 
cruel treatment or grave insult such 
as to render living together unbear- 
able, desertion with evil intent, cruel 
treatment or gross insult of or by 
lineal ascendants. 

The new Civil Code indirectly 
sanctions concubinage by stipulating 
(in Article 827) that “an illegitimate 
child may be recognized by the father 
or mother’ by giving notice to a 
registrar. Such a child is called shoshi, 
but is not legitimized. It is, however, 
stipulated (in Article 728) that, be- 
tween a wife and a shoshz, ‘ the same 
relationship as that between parent 
and child is established.” This seems 
clearly enough to mean that a wife 
must accept a concubine’s child as if 
it were her own, in case the father re- 
cognizes it. This would appear to be 
little, if any, advance over the old re- 
- gime, where ‘“‘ the wife of the father,” 
as she was technically called, frequent- 
ly had to accept, as her own children, 
those of concubines. 

Mr. Gubbins makes the following 
explanation of shoshv:—‘‘ This term 
illustrates the transitionary phase 
through which Japanese law is passing. 
Japanese dictionaries define shoshi as 
the child of a concubine, and this, so 
long as concubinage was sanctioned by 
law, and the question of legitimacy 
never arose, was the accepted mean- 
ing of the term. The law of Japan, 
which in the course of its development 
on Western lines has come to accept 
the principle of legitimacy, and to 
admit of the legitimization of children 
by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents, now recognizes an inter- 
mediate stage between legitimacy and 
illegitimacy.” 

Such is the general outline of the 
legal status-of woman according to 


the new Civil Code. It will undoubt- 
edly be most interesting to watch the 
gradual evolution of a new woman in 
Japan as the outcome of this legisla- 
tion. It remains to be seen how far 
the social status of woman will be 
improved. It is not at all likely that 
her actual position will be immediately 
advanced in any great degree. It is 
probable that custom will continue to 
wield a mightier intluence than the 
Code ; and that, as Mr. Gubbins re- 
marks, ‘“‘the present transitional condi- 
tion of Japanese society may favour a 
rule being honored more in the breach 
than in the observance.” But it will 
likely not be long before here and there 
certain women will claim the rights 
accorded by the law and will find 
a corresponding improvement in their 
social condition ; and thus the general 
position of the Japanese woman will 
be much advanced. 


HOME PREPARATION OF THE 
FOREIGN. MISSIONARY. 


By Rev. A. OLrmans. 


Be home preparation for the foreign 
field I do not mean the usual 
college and seminary training that 
every male missionary, unless an M. 
D., is supposed to receive before 
coming out. In case of the wider or 
the more limited preparatory training, 
the question is of great importance 
how far any special preparation for 
the foreign field can with advantage 
be provided at home. As_ special 
missionary training schools ~ have 
existed now for many years, especially 
in Europe, it ought not to be 
impossible to institute a careful 
comparison from a large number of 
cases under various circumstances, 
and to tabulate the results of such 
a comparison. An investigation of 
this kind might give us the answers 
to our question far- more accurately 
than, I can hope to suggest them as 
deduced from general principles: and 
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personal observation. Nevertheless 
I will venture. 

1. Physical training.—There can 
be no question that a strong physique 
will be greatly in demand, no 
matter to what part of the world- 
wide mission field a man may go. 
At the same time it must be 
remembered that physical training 
for the sake of being able to do a vast 
amount of physical labor and_ to 
endure great physical hardships may 
not count for very much in the older, 
more settled fields of countries such 
as Japan, China, or India. In fact 
it might be in some respects a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as the com- 
paratively shght demand upon 
physical exertion might be to the 
trained athlete the cause of discomfort 
and even of disease. It would seem 
that our ordinary mission fields 
demand in point of preparation just 
ordinary physical training such as 
is provided in connection with almost 
every one of our American colleges 
and seminaries. Let the missionary 
candidate make faithful, conscientious 
use of the ordinary gymnasium hour, 
take a moderate hand in baseball and 
tennis, and do some regular walking 
each day, and with these his physical 
consitution, if intrinsically sound, 
will be well prepared for the average 
mission field. 

2. Mental training. — Professor 
Gilmore, in a recent article upon this 
subject,* says: ‘ Missionaries should 
be the pick of men.” Well, there 
might be some differences of opinion 
as to what really constitutes ‘the 
pick of men,’ when taken in its 
widest sense. The sometimes spoken- 
of policy that ‘anything is good 
enough for the mission field” is, of 
course, absurd. No man is_ really 
good enough for any. work of the 
Master, be it at home or abroad, and 
we all should “covet earnestly the 
best gifts.” But let not that man 


* American Journal of Theology, July, 1898, 
pp. 561-73. 


who has an_ earnest, God-given 
longing to preach the gospel in “ the 
regions beyond,” and is fairly gifted 
and equipped as a minister of the 
word, be turned from his purpose by 
the fact, well known to himself, that 
he is not ‘the pick” of his class. 
The converse, however, is equally 
true, that no man is to consider his 
superior talents wasted if he should 
go to the foreign field. We need the 
best God has for us, and so does the 
church at home. ‘True, special 
positions in the foreign field need 
special qualifications of superior 
excellence, but this, again, is just as 
true for the home field. As at home 
there certainly is room .in_ the 
ministry for the carefully trained 
man of average ability, so it is on the 
foreign mission field. Intellectual 
qualification counts for much, but 
it is by no means everything, and we 
ought not for a moment stake the 
mission cause upon it. 

Wherein the foreign missionary is 
to be specially gifted I will state later 
on. 

3. Religious training.—There are 
tremendous im-moral and tr-religious 
forces in heathenism with which the 
missionary constantly comes in con- 
tact. From his heathen surroundings 
he will receive next to nothing that is 
morally or religiously stimulating and 
helpful. He must, on the other hand, 
constantly give of his own to others. 
His associates and helpers that are 
daily about him are, as a rule, very 
few ; not seldom he stands all alone, 
with no other earthly sympathizer 
than his helpmeet at home. ‘The 
atmosphere in which he continually 
moves is for the most part one of 
apathetic indifference, if not positively 
inimical. When he preaches it is 
not infrequently to a multitude that, 
for the greater part, knows not 
whereof he speaks, and is decidedly 
out of sympathy with him to begin 
with. If he addresses an audience 
of converted people, he yet can 
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seldom go to unfold ‘‘ the deep things 
of God,’ but must generally feed 
them “with milk.” As to daily 
intercourse with native Christians in 
their home-life — their joys and 
pleasures, their sorrows and bereave- 
ments, their plans and aspirations-— 
there are differences doubtless with 
different fields, but I think I am safe 
in saying that the foreign missionary 
is largely excluded from this personal 
ministry. The reasons for this cannot 
be discussed here ; the fact is one of 
common missionary experience. ‘To 
face successfully these conditions of 
the foreign field, the missionary needs 
to be a man of sterling moral’ and 
religious caliber, constantly aggressive 
in his Christian life; otherwise he 
will certainly stagnate and finally 
succumb spiritually. Among his 
home preparations should be that of 
gaining firm moral and_ religious 
convictions on the essential truths of 
Christianity, that of independent 
thinking, but above all, that of 
implicit and immovable faith in the 
rich promises of God. Hence a large 
acquaintance with these “ promises 
of God” might well form a part of 
every missionary’s outfit from home. 
If in his first voyage out he is not too 
seasick, he might usefully employ a 
good part of his time on board ship 
in hunting up and collating these 
““promises,”’ to see in them reflected 
the wonderful love of God, “ wider 
than the widest ocean; deeper than 
the deepest sea; higher than the 
highest heaven; vaster than eternity.” 

But, again, the foreign missionary 
is not only a preacher of the gospel ; 
he is frequently also a leader of men 
and a trainer of future workers. As 
a first requisite for successful leader- 
ship and real training power I would 
place this same thorough moral and 
spiritual equipment. Overtowering 
stature and a vigorous muscular body 
the multitude may. admire; high 
intellectual endowments the educated 
few may appreciate ; while true moral 


worth and a deep-running spiritual 
life may be hid from the people for 
a while; but, given time and 
opportunity, these will surely become 
apparent, and by and by command 
that profound respect and exert that 
true drawing power by which souls 
will be irresistibly attracted, as steel 
filings are attracted by the magnet. 
4. Special travning.—Should the 
missionary have any special training 
before he comes out to the field ; and, 
if so, of what kind? It may be.well 
to ask, first, whether he should have 
any special qualifications, for these 
do not necessarily presuppose special 
training. And here we may first of 
all refer to the matter of linguistic 
ability, one of the most important 
factors in the missionary’s equipment. 
That no man should be sent out who 
is known to have no aptitude for 
mastering a language other than his 
mother-tongue amounts almost to an 
axiom, admitting only of rare 
exceptions in cases of certain special 
work. The longer one is on the 


‘foreign field, the more thoroughly he 


becomes convinced of the prime 
importance of this faculty to get hold 
of the language of the people. The 
great and awfully sad mistake thus 
far made with regard to Japan in 
supposing that work in mission 
schools can be carried on successfully 
by men and women not conversant 
with the Japanese language is happily 
beginning to be recognized, at least 
here and there, but only after it has 
worked untold mischief that can 
never be righted. 

But the question before us at 
present is how best to secure this 
essential part of the equipment, and 
how to ascertain beforehand the fact 
whether or not a candidate for the 
foreign field has this special. gift. 
The former point turns more or less 
upon the question whether aptitude 
for languages is a faculty or an 
endawment. Is it inborn, or is it 
acquired? I believe that it is both, 
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just like almost everything else in 
the intellectual line. To say that 
some persons are naturally gifted this 
way, while others are not, is again 
putting it on a par with all other 
intellectual endowments. 

Now, as to the manner ‘of 
acquiring skill in languages, it would 
seem that the ordinary grammar 
school and college, with their classical 
course in Latin and Greek, and their 
modern course in French and 
German, besides the seminary with 
its course in Hebrew and _ other 
Semitic languages, afford abundant 
opportunity for the student’s training 
to such an extent that upon 
graduation from the seminary he 
ought to be amply qualified to take up 
and grapple with any language of 
ordinary difficulty on the mission field. 
It will be a splendid preparation for 
him. Beyond this it is not worth his 
while, I think, to spend some time, 
say six months or a year, in studying 
at home the language of the special 
mission field to which he expects to go. 


Unless this could be done altogether 


incidentally along with other necessary 
preparation, I should-consider the time 
thus spent little better than wasted. 
It might do irreparable harm by giv- 
ing him a wrong start. Hecan make 
more veal progress in the language in six 
weeks on the field than in six months 
at home. Questions like the follow- 
ing in regard to this point seem to me 
pertinent: Can a man plod in getting 
out his language lesson? Does he see 
into the thing? Can he handle a 
passage? Is he quick of ear to catch 
the sounds of a foreign language ? 
And when it comes to the study of a 
modern language where a speaking 
acquaintance is aimed at, the ad- 
ditional and very important question 
is: Can the student readily express 
himself in what he has learned of the 
language ? This last, after all, is the 
crucial test of the matter on the 
mission field with every one of us. It 
must be remembered that even a 


lexicographer may be but a very in- 
different speaker in the language 
which he has’ so _ accurately 
defined in terms of his own 
language. And this may not at all be 
owing to his lack of gift in general as 
a speaker. To this point more atten- 
tion might well be paid in our colleges 
at home, and especially by those 
students who desire to know for them- 
selves their chances of being able to 
utter their thoughts ma foreign lan- 
guage on the mission field. The late 
Rey. Guido F. Verbeck, justly called 
“the prince of missionaries in Japan,” 
was decidedly a case in point. The 
careful training he received in modern 
languages at one of the Moravian 
schools of Holland, where each lan- 
guage studied had its day on which, 
from morning till evening, no other 
language than that of the day might 
be spoken by the pupil either in 
school or at play, provided him with a 
master-key for both studymg and us- 
ing the language of Japan with a 
freedom, accuracy, and scope such as 
astonished his Japanese audiences, and 
have not been equaled by either 
missionary or civilian in this country. 
Let the student, while preparing 
himself for the mission field, exercise 
as much as possible this faculty of 
thinking in and using the language 
he is studying, no matter what that 
language may be. This is just what 
he will need to do with the language 
of his prospective field of labor. And 
if he has gone through the drill of 
getting one language other than his 
mother-tongue in this way, it will be 
of immense help to him in getting 
still another, even though the latter 
may be.as different from the one he 
has. previously acquired as these 
Oriental languages actually are from 
our Teutonic tongues. 

In conclusion I will mention one 
more point of special preparation for 
missionary labor. It is of a negative 
character—the abandoning of set 
notions beforehand as to how a man 
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is going to work when he gets to the 
foreign field. By paying heed to this, 
a person may spare himself the severe 
pain of disappointment and, perchance, 
save his own reputation. The 
mission field is much like a sea 
without trade winds; one has 
to “shift” and “tack” and “furl 
sail’ and “haul in’ and make 
many such ike maneuvers ; so much 
so that any “fixed policy” or “straight 
course ’’ is frequently quite out of the 
question. ‘This does not mean that 
one has no fixed policy, or does not 
care for any straight course, but it 
simply means that, like the master of 
a ship under sail, he does the best he 
can under the circumstances, lke 
Paul, the great apostolic missionary, 
who became servant unto all, that he 
might gain the more. 

But after all that can be said about 
special preparation at home, it is 
really the actual doing of the work 
that reveals the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, as well as suggests the best means 
to success. One thing is certain, 
namely, that the home boards ought 
to allow to their respective missions a 
pretty free hand in regard to methods 
and details of work. And this is, I 
believe, the policy of most mission 
boards, especially of those which have 
had the most experience in the work. 
The boards, however, cannot- be too 
vigilant about the matter of choosing 
their material of men and women. A 
mistaken charitableness of judgment 
on this point is too expensive a luxury 
to the home churches, and is doing a 
great injustice to the individual 
candidates concerned.—The Biblical 
World. 


Statistics just published put the 
Aino population of Ezo at 17,570; 
namely, 8,560 men and 9,010 women. 
The race is evidently dying out 
rapidly.—Japan Mail. 


x» * *- ® 


REV. MITSUYASU KOBAYASHI. 


HE subject of this sketch was 
born in Yedo (Tokyo) on the 

4th of July in the 5th year of Ansei 
(1857). His family belonged to the 
samurat (military and literary) class, 
the hereditary service they rendered 
to their feudal lord being the teaching 
of horsemanship ; so that his education 
from his earliest years was conducted 
with a view to preparing him for a 
military career. So diligently did he 
study for the entrance examination 
to the Naval School in 1874, that he 
injured his eyes so as to disqualify him 
for the service. But this bitter disap- 
pointment became the occasion, in 
the mysterious Providence of God, of 
leading him finally to devote his life 
to the work of the Christian ministry. 
After trying many remedies for his 
eyes in vain, he went to Dr. Hepburn, 
the well-known missionary, for treat- 
ment, who received him kindly, and 
before examining him knelt in prayer 
to God. This seemed very strange to 
him. The doctor told him he could 
not be easily cured ; and, when giving 
him a prescription, wrote beside it the 
Lord’s Prayer, and asked him to read 
it over every morning. Having how- 
ever, no interest in religion, at this 
time he neglected for several months 
to do so; but on returning to Yoko- 
hama from his home in Suwa in Shin- 
shu, and on the Doctor’s telling him 
he had been praying for him ever 
since their separation, he was greatly 
moved at the doctor's sincerity, and 
came to believe in the existence of 
God. From that time he began to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. His eyes 
greatly improving, he decided to give 
his life to educational work, graduating 
from the Normal School in De- 
cember 1876, and becoming a teacher 
in the Okada School in Chikuma Ken. 
He had a great ambition to study 
English, and soon yielded to the 
persuasion of his friend to come to 
Kofu in Yamanashi Ken, where the 
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Rev. Dr. Eby was then laboring with 
ereat zeal and power, and from whom 
he soon received instruction not only 
in English but in the things of God. 
When reading Wilson’s Universal 
History his mind was much enlight- 
ened as he discovered the great 
power of Christianity in promoting 
the world’s civilization, and he was 
convinced that such a religion must 


In January 1880 he became a local 
preacher, helping Dr. Eby in_ the 
work in Kofu. On May 10th 1882 
he caine to Tokyo, where he labored 
at Mitoshirocho in Kanda and Tsuku- 
domaimachi in Ushigome. He ren- 
dered much assistance in the building 
of our Boys’ School in Azabu in 1884, 
in which year he was ordained. In 
1885 a new church was built in 
. Nagasakamachi, 


have a great in- , — 
fluence upon the FT i 
private life of indi- 
viduals. Thus he 
began to have true 
faith in Christ- 
lanity, and said 
afterwards that | 
what made him 
a servant of God 
was Wilson’s U- 
niversal History. 
The good and 
gentle behaviour 
of two’ of | Dr. 
Eby’s helpers, A- | 
sakawa and Ka- 
nai, as different, 
he said, from that 
of ordinary stu- 
dents as snow | 
is from charcoal, 
made a deep im- 
pression on_ his 
mind; for he saw 

it was because of | 
their faith in 


Christ ; and on the 17th of Fuly L878, 


he began the study of the Gospels 
with his friend Kaneko, This imtro- 
duced him into a new world. On the 
30th of December 1878 he was bap- 
tized by Dr. Eby, from which time 
he sought to lead the members of his 
family to Christ. For a long time 
his mother remonstrated with him 


with tears for breaking the rules of | 


the family by being a Christian, but 
his earnestness and believing prayer 
at last moved her heart, and she was 
baptized by Dr. Eby, and all the 
family became followers of Christ. 


| Azabu, and he be- 
came pastor both 
of it and of the 
Tsukiji Church. 
In 1887 he was 
sent to Shizuoka, 
where he labored 
for six years with 
wonderful success, 
leading the people 
up to self-support. 
In 1892 the new 
church was burn- 
ed down soon after 
being dedicated, 
but he did much 
in encouraging 
the people to do 
their share in re- 
building. In June 
1893 he became 
pastor of the Kofu 
Church, where he 
| remained for five 
years, being also 


| Yamanashi 


- Chairman of the 
District. During — this 
time he made the Kofu Church 
self-supporting ; was president of the 
'emperance Society in Yamanashi 
Prefecture ; through his efforts new 
churches were built in Kato, Kusaka- 
be, and Ichikawa, and the Kofu Boys’ 
School was established. He was also 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Girls’ School in. Kofu; he 
opened new mission stations at Suwa, 
Oimura, Nanko, Ogasawara, and Dai- 
gahara. For two years he was 
President of the Home Missionary 
Society, during which time new work 
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was opened at Takikawa in Hokkaido. 
' In June last year he was transferred 
to the Azabu Church, Tokyo, also 
taking charge of the Ushigome 
Church. During the year he devoted 
much time to the work of the. Evan- 
gelical Alliance; in fact probably 
brought on his last sickness through 
excessive work for the Alliance. On 
May the 8th he was taken down with 
typhoid fever, and passed away at 
» 8.30 on the morning of the 2nd of 
_ June, at the age of forty-two. 

He was a man of common sense 
- and sober judgment, and his friend- 
ships did not change with distance. 
He was a lover of books, and a man 
of wide reading, even in his busiest 
hours being often seen with a book in 
his hand. Latterly Washington 
Gladden’s “ Who wrote the. Bible ?,” 
“ Applied Christianity,” ‘‘ The Christ- 
ian Pastor and the Working Church,” 
were his favorites. He was a 
man of work, as well as a man of 
prayer, and a faithful pastor. He 
was Japanese Secretary of Conference 
_ every year except one since its organ- 
ization. He worked with much 
diligence on the compilation of a 
history of our church in Japan, ‘The 
work of the Evangelical Alliance 
filled his heart even on his sick bed. 
Shortly before his death he said, “I 
have much work to do both in Azabu 
and in the Y. M.C. A. in Kanda’”’ 
(the head quarters of the Alliance). 
On the Friday evening of the meeting 
for the reception of the young men 
into full connection, he said; ‘“ This 
evening, I was to have made an 
address.” The Rey. Mr. Hiraiwa 
who was at his side said to him; 
“You have done a good work, and 
will soon enter into your eternal rest.” 
He nodded his head as if his heart 
were at peace. Once, speaking of 
his Christian experience, he said, “I 
have preached that all things are in 
Christ’s hands: now I am proving it 
myself.” 
“rust in the Lord and he will do 


Dr. Macdonald said to him, | 


thee good.” These words seemed to 
give him much comfort. © His chief 
concern during his illness was for his 
wife (a sister of the Rev. Mr. Hira- 
iwa) and his five children. May the 
blessings of the kind Heavenly Father 
be upon those whom His. faithful 
servant has left behind.—From the 
Minutes of the Eleventh Session of 
the Japan Conference, 


JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


Herzan (or: Crassican) Periop, 


HE Heian period is the classical 
age of Japanese literature. Its 
poetry may not quite reach the 
standard of the Manyoshiu, but it 
contains. much that is of admirable 
quality, while in the abundance and 
excellence of its prose writings it 
leaves the Nara Period far ‘behind. 
The language had now attained 
to its full development. With its 
rich system of terminations and parti- 
cles, it was a pliant instrument in the 
writer’s hands, and the vocabulary was 
varied and copious to a degree which 
is astonishing when we remember 
that it was drawn almost exclusively 
from native sources. The few words of 
Chinese origin which it contains seeni 
to have found their way in through 
the spoken language, and are not 
taken straight from Chinese books, 
as at a later stage when Japanese 
authors loaded their periods with 
alien vocables to an extent for which 
our most Johnsonian Hnglish affords 
a feeble parallel. 

The hterature of the Heian Period 
reflects the pleasure-loving and ef- 
feminate, but cultured and_ refined, 
character of the class of Japanese 
who produced it. It has no serious, 
masculine qualities. History, theolo- 
gy, science, law—in short, all learned 
and thoughtful works were composed 
in the Chinese language and were 
of poor literary quality. The native 
literature may be described in one 
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word as belles-lettres. It consists of 
poetry,* fiction,+ diaries, } and essays§ 
of a desultory kind, called by the 
Japanese Zuihitsu, or “ following the 
pen,” the only exceptions being a 
few works| of a more or less histori- 
cal character which appeared towards 
the close of the period. 

The lower classes of the people had 
no share in the literary activity of 
this time. Culture had not as yet 
penetrated beyond a very narrow 
circle. Both writers and readers be- 
longed exclusively to the official caste. 
The people from time to time showed 
their dissatisfaction with oppression 
and misgovernment, but their dis- 
content found no expression in litera- 
ture. It took the form of outbreaks, 
rebellions, robbery and piracy. 

It is a remakable and, I believe, 
unexampled fact that a very large 
and important part of the best litera- 
ture which Japan has produced was 
written by women. We have seen 
that a good share of the Nara poetry 
is of feminine authorship. In the 
Heian Period the women took a still 
more conspicuous part in maintaining 
the honor of the native literature. 
The two greatest works{] which have 
come down to us from this time are 
both by women. This was no doubt 
partly due to the absorption of the 
masculine intellect in Chinese studies, 
and to the contempt of the stronger 
sex for such frivolous pursuits as the 
writing of poetry and romances. 
But there was still a more effective 
cause. The position of women in 
ancient Japan was very different from 
what it afterwards became when 
Chinese ideas were in the ascendant. 
The Japanese of this early period did 
not share the feeling common to most 
Eastern countries, that women should 


* Kokinshiu. 

+ Taketori Monogatari, Ise Monogatari, Utsubo 
Monogatari, Genji Monogatari. 

t Tosa Nikki. 

§ Makura Zoshi. 

|| Yeigwa Monogatari, O-Kagami. 

‘|. Genji Monogatari and Makura Zoshi. 


be kept in subjection, and, as far as 
possible, in seclusion. Feminine chief- 
tains are frequently mentioned in the 
old histories, and several even of the 
Mikados were women. Indeed the 
Chinese seem to have thought that 
“the monstrous regiment of women ” 
was the rule in Japan at this time; 
at least they often styled it the 
“Queen-country.” Many instances 
might be quoted of Japanese women 
exercising an influence and maintain- 
ing an independence of conduct quite 
at variance with our preconceived 
notions of the position of women in 
the East. It is this which gives their 
literary work an air of freedom and 
originality which it would be vain to 
expect in the writings of inmates of 
a harem. 

The fact that the Heian literature 
was largely the work of women no 
doubt accounts partly for its gentle, 
domestic character. It abounds in 
descriptions of scenes of home and 
court life and of amours and sen- 
timental and romantic incidents. 
Though the morality which it reveals 
is anything but strait-laced, the lan- 
guage is uniformly refined and decent, 
in this respect resembling the best 
literature of China, upon which the 
Japanese taste was formed, and con- 
trasting strongly with the porno- 
graphic school of popular fiction 
which disgraced Japan in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The Heian Period witnessed an 
important advance in the art of 
writing, the invention of the phonetic 
script known as Kana. The ancient 
Japanese had no writing. When 
they began to write their own 
language phonetically, they had no 
alternative but to use Chinese ideo- 
graphs for the purpose. This system 
was open to two objections. A 
Chinese character is a complicated 
contrivance, consisting of numerous 
strokes, and as a complete character 
was required for each syllable of the 
polysyllabic Japanese words, an in- 
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tolerable cumbersomeness was the 
result. The second objection was 
that a given Japanese syllable might 
be represented by any one of several 
Chinese characters. Some hundreds 
were actually in use to write the 
forty-seven syllables of which the 
language consists. It was no easy 
matter to remember so many, either 
in reading or in writing. To meet 


these difficulties the Japanese did two 
things: they restricted themselves to 
a limited number of characters for 
use as phonetic signs, and they wrote 
these in an abbreviated or cursive 
form. There are two varieties of the 
script thus produced,—the Katakana 
and the Hiragana.—Aston’s History 
of Japanese Literature. 


dttoman’s Hepawtment, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE 8S. BUZZELL. 


TWO AGED SAINTS. 


By Mrs. Emma H. Fisumr, Toxyo. 


ERE is the picture of two of 
our aged saints at the First 
Church in Tokyo, seated on floor 
cushions on their heels in true Japan- 
ese style. 
is Togano San, now eighty-two years 
of age, who was baptized nearly 
twenty-two years ago by our first 
Baptist missionary in Tokyo, Mr. 
Arthur. She first came to the meet- 
ings to please her little grandson, who 
wished to hear the foreign singing. 
Her family being in comfortable 
circumstances, she has a good home 
and is always well dressed. While 
her Christian son was the head of 
the house she was always free in 
religious matters, and night and 
morning gathered the children and 
servants into her room for singing 
and prayer. Since the son’s death 
the daughter-in-law, who is a Bud- 


The one at the left hand | 


| 


dhist, has made it very unpleasant 
for grandma, even interrupting her 
private devotions with tantalizing 
noises. She no longer has money to 
ride in jinrikishas to distant services, 
but must walk, sometimes using the 
street-cars for a part of the way. 
She is strong for her age, and makes 
a quaint figure with black velvet cap 
completely covering her head, her 
scant gown well tucked up from the 
ground, and her Bible and hymn- 
book tied on her back under her 
jacket. Her faithfulness and courage 
are an inspiration to us all. She 
has often said if this church should 
have only one member, I shall still 
stand. Now she is bringing to the 
Sunday-school her great-grandchil- 
dren, three in number, the children 
of a-believer whose faith is cold now 
Christianity is not popular, but the 
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grandmother broods over him and 
his wife, and her prayers will certai- 
ly bear fruit. 


friends, and their loving spint has 
been one of the factors in the con- 
version of the mother of one of our 

preachers. She is 
i a person of strong 
character, and for 
eighty years has 
been a _ zealous 
Buddhist. This 
Christmas she 
stopped worship- 
ping idols and be- 
gan to read the 
Testament daily. 
Gradually she has 
come into the light, 
her face has. grown 
tender and peace- 
ful, and from being 


On the right hand sits Mihara San, 
aged sixty-eight, cheery and sunny 
in her Christian faith, and kindly 
helpful to all. She was baptized 


about eleven years ago, after having - 


chopped up her idols with’ her own 
hands. She said: ‘I was mad to 
think I had been such a fool as to 
worship nothing but.a piece of wood.” 
She has also a comfortable home, 
though her son and his wife are not 
Christians ; but she has money of her 
own to spend in little benevolences 
and no restrictions are put upon her 
taking the grandchildren and servants 
to church or weekly prayer-meetings. 
One grandson was converted in the 
school in Kumamoto and wrote 
home: ‘I have no present for 
grandma, but tell her I have become 
a believer and she will prize that 
more than any present I can buy.” 
She has been very faithful im leading, 
among others, a neighbor, a middle- 
aged woman, to the church, who says 
she wants. to have the same belief 
as. Mihara’ San; for she has moved 
many times but never has she found 
such: a neighbor as this, and so she 
knows that the “ Jesus. teaching” is 
what she wants. 

These two old ladies are very dear 


petulant and _ self- 
willed she is now patient and glad to 
remain at home alone so her daughter 
can attend services. Her son says: 
“Only a divine power can make such 
a change at her age.’—Bapt. Miss. 
Magazine. ' 


* * * * 


At this time, when so much is 
being said about ‘‘ Christian Schools ”’ 
in Japan, and the difficulties of that 
work seem even greater than here- 
tofore, the followmg, from the ex- 
perience of Miss M. A. Hawley, as 
related in the Helping Hand, may 
be of interest to our readers, as show- 
ing one of the many kinds of difficul- 
ties which we are liable at any time 
to. meet :— 


A Young Misstonary’s Blunder. 


It happened in this way: I was 
trying to do all I could to have the 
school buildings in neat and proper 
order for the new term. The young 
woman who usually helped look after 
such matters was away for a rest, 
and so I was left pretty much to 
myself. But if I had dreamed of 
the consequences, I would never 
have dared to do such a_ thing. 


ee 
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The cause of all my trouble was 
the sign, written in Japanese, out- 
side the gate of our school. It had 
become weatherbeaten in five years 
and more of service, and looked dingy 
and neglected, in fact, was hardly 
legible. In my zeal to have the re- 
pairs all done, and preserve the good 
reputation of the school, I thought 


that signboard needed repainting. So | 
I called our man-of-all-work and told 


him to have the carpenter plane it off 
ready for fresh lettering,—the board 
itself was not painted, only the letters. 
He obeyed, and it was soon ready for 
the painter. Then I told the man to 
take it to the painter and have the 
name re-written. He delayed a little, 
and I was inclined to get impatient, 
for the vacation would soon be over, 
and we ought to have the signboard 
up at once, as the school year was just 
beginning, and some new children 
might come and have trouble in find- 
ing the nght place. Then he suggest- 
ed that I get one of the teachers to 
write the letters on a piece of paper 
for him to take to the painter, as he 
might otherwise make a inistake in 
writing it. I agreed, and told the 
teacher. But before she had done her 
part, the chief Japanese teacher arrived 
from the country, where he had been 
for his vacation, and in some way hear- 
ing of the proposed improvement to our 
signboard, came at once to my room. 
He began very mildly, saying he 
supposed I meant no harm, but, as I 
was unaccustomed to Japanese thought 
and customs, I sometimes made mis- 
take. Oh, yes! I was free to acknow- 
ledge that. What he had especially 
In mind was the signboard which was 
taken down from the gate, and he 
understood was planed off ready to be 
freshly painted. I awaited his words 
with much trembling. I was always 
careful to consult about. Japanese 
customs and manners, but had not the 
faintest idea they were concerned with 
the signboard. The fact was, he 
continued to say, that. the Japanese 


people attach very much meaning to 
a signboard. Itisa great thing to have 
one written by a real artist, as this 
one was, and it is regarded almost 
with veneration. It is considered 
more and more valuable as it grows 
older, for the age of the school can be 
judged by the freshness or antiquity 
of the signboard. I had ruthlessly 
destroyed the work of the artist, done 
in his best mood, and also removed 
the.signs which would most naturally 
and best show the age and standing 
of our school. 

Of course, I was at once very sorry 
indeed. I could not appreciate his 
feeling, but I saw it was deep. I 
asked what was to be done. I would 
now exercise all my powers to restore, 
so far as might be, the lost glory. 
But it was in vain; no old board, not 
freshly planed, could be substituted 
for this precious one. It would have 
been no better to simply renew the 
paint without planing the board. No 
other person could write as the former 
artist had done, and it would be rude 
to ask him to do it again. He could 
not be hired to do it, he would only 
do it as a favor; and, strangest of all, 
if he were to attempt it when not in 
the right mood, it would be a failure. 
Add to this the fact that paint was 
distasteful, and only Japanese ink 
suitable ; that it was several hours’ 
work to prepare enough ink for such 
a sign, and so, even if the mood was 
right when the ink was begun to be 
prepared, the mood might be gone 
when it was ready. See how difficult 
a problem it was. [I was in the depths 
of contrition. Truly, I had not dream- 
ed of the consequences. And my 
teacher was yet ready to forgive me 
and willing to help me out. But that 
signboard waited in our school sewing- 
room for three full months. before the 
teacher got up his courage to apologize 
to the artist for my ignorant, foolish 
act, and ask him to kindly write the 
sign again when he felt justin the 
right mood. 
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The part that amused me most 
was, if the mood didn’t come he 
couldn’t do it, for it would be a dis- 
grace to the artist to do such work as 
that would be. It was like asking a 
poet to write to order. But, fortunately 
for us, the right spirit came over him, 
and he wrote it for us. The first draft 
on paper was the cause of a warm 
discussion, one morning, in our school 
office. If you know Chinese characters 
used by Japanese, you know how 
many different ones are pronounced 
alike, and this was the trouble. The 
artist had made a mistake, and the 
teachers had discovered it, but they 
didn’t wish to dispute him until they 
were sure,—one was sure, and the 
other felt almost sure,—but held off 
for fear of disgrace for themselves, as 
teachers in our school, if they should 


chance to be mistaken in writing the 
proper character for the name of the 
school where they taught. 

At last the mistake was corrected, 
and not long ago the signboard was 
brought. Alas! it isn’t as pretty as 
before. The artist has this time ex- 
pressed himself in a trembling, wavy 
hand-writing, which none of us think 
is beautiful. No one can complain 
against the artist. He did as his soul 
prompted him; but I am daily 
reproached by the appearance of the 
fresh sign at the gate. If I had only 
consulted with some one, this sad 
affair ‘“‘might have been” avoided, 
and our school need not have been 
without a visible name for six months. 
Many and varied are the blunders 
and consequent troubles of an inex- 
perienced missionary. 


ae 


dtonlirs dt, &. BW. 


Conducted by Mrs. Corotyn. HE. Davripson. 


“This is our position: That the crown of creation, so far as we 
know, is the dome-like head carried on human shoulders; that this is the 
universe in miniature, and the nearest to God of anything of which we are 
aware ; that forth from it has come all that makes the earth different from 
a den of beasts; that water is the brain’s restorer and lubricant, and that 
any material sold or used which produces its deterioration beyond the 
degree that any other material does or can, shall not be made or sold under 
the guarantees and safe-guards of the State.””— 


-N the last issue of the Japan 
- Evangelist, it was reported that 
yen 129 were contributed at the 
Karuizawa Convention towards. Mr. 
Miyama’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses. Further subscriptions from 
individuals present at that meeting 


° 


FrAnNcES HK. WILLARD. 


raised the amount to yen 148.50, and 
contributions from Nikko, Hiezan 
and other sources, increased the a- 
mount to yen 200.80. A gentleman 
from California, who was present in 
Karuizawa during the Convention, 
promised Mrs. Large to give yen 30 


ee 
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for salary, and there may be two or 
three other sums still to be received 
for use in the same way. 

At the meeting of the Board of 
Control of the Nat. Temp. Society 
on Monday, September 18th, hearty 
thanks were expressed for the gener- 
ous sum foreigners. have given to 
help in this branch of Temperance 
work. 

Mrs. Large reported one hundred 
subscribers taken for the Kun no 
Hikari at the Karuizawa Convention. 
For some months, Mr. Taro Ando 
has been translating for this paper, 
portions of “Health for Little Folks,” 
the Primary text book of the 'Tem- 
perance Series in general use in a 
large number of schools in the United 
States. Last month, the Editor of 
the Hanset Zasshi, a Buddhist 
magazine with an immense circula- 
tion, wrote for permission to repro- 
duce these translated articles in his 
magazine. 

At the Board meeting on the 18th 
it was decided that Mr. Miyama 
should receive his salary of yen 30 
per month and all expenses incurred 
by him in his lecturing trips during 
the year. If societies which ask for 
his services can entertain him during 
the time he is with them or pay his 
traveling expenses to or from their 
places, wholly or in part, they 
will by so much assist in carrying the 
burden of his support, which is still 
heavy for the Temperance Societies 
of the country. On the evening of 
the 18th, Mr: Miyama started for 
the Hokkaido, where he intends to 
hold meetings in a number of places. 
Besides the general temperance meet- 
ings, it is hoped he will be able to 
have meetings in several towns es- 
pecially in connection with the Nat. 
W.C. T. U. Societies formed there. 
We have learned that, in two places 
at least, arrangements towards this 
have already been begun. In a 
recent letter from Miss Denton, now 
in Tottori, she says she hears nothing 


but good spoken of Mr. 
work in the South. 

ThesEx. Com, NatsWe Cr Tih 
had its first meeting of the Autumn 
on Sept. the 23rd at 33. Kami Ni 
Bancho.. The. Financial Report. of 
the Woman's Herald given there 
was very encouraging. It was voted 
to change the cover of the magazine 
w little “by adding the representation 
of the ‘‘ White Ribbon.” About one 
hundred subscribers were reported 
as taken for this magazine at the 
Karuizawa Convention, and a few 
names from various places are coming 
in now and then. A Reference Com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Large, Mrs. 
Ushioda and Miss Mitani, were ap- 
pointed to consult each month with 
the editor of the Woman's Herald 
about the subject matter to be put 
in the magazine. 

Some of the articles sent to Kngland 
to be sold to help to procure money 
for the Willard Memorial in Tokyo 
were sold at the meeting of the 
British W. C.'T. U. in London last 
Spring. Yen 40.50 were reported as 
being received from this sale. 

Mrs. Large wishes to make the too 
long delayed acknowledgment of the 
receiving of a fine coal stove for the 
“Florence Crittenton Home.’ It 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. J. C, 
Brand when they left Tokyo for 
Mito. 

A letter from Miss Parrish sends 
kind regards “to all.’ She also 
says: “I wish I had time to. tell 
you some of the details of the work 
in Burma. It has moved much more 
rapidly than I dared hope. Next 
week we are to open Nat’l Head- 
quarters,—which will be the second 
door opened within three months 
from which white ribbon influences 
will radiate.” ‘The new name of the 
Temperance magazine of the Burma 
W.C. T. U. is to be “ The Life Line 
and Burma White Ribbon.” 


* * *% 


Miyama’s 


Revort or THR ANNUAL MEnErina 
or THe Forman AUXILIARY, 
Wr, Tag. 


he fourth annual meeting of the 
Foreign Auxiliary W. C. T. U. was 
convened in the Yokohama Union 
Church at 10: 30 a.m., Saturday, 
Sept. 30th. The chair was taken by 
the Vice President, Mrs. Davidson, 
who opened the meeting by an- 
nouncing the Hymn “ Rock of Ages” 
and calling for the reading respon- 
sively of the “Crusade Psalm.” Mrs. 
Van Petten then conducted the de- 
votional ‘exercises, giving a brief but 
helpful talk from I Sam, 7: 2-10, 
After the singing of the Eymn 
‘Jesus, I my cross have taken,” the 
roll was called; one new name was 
added at the time. 

The 'l'reasurer then gave her report 
for the year, showing a balance on 
hand of yen 142.82, but, as this was 
less than the amount brought forward 
from last year, it was felt that special 
effort must be put forth to raise the 
necessary funds this coming year, 
It was moved by Mrs. McCauley, 
seconded by Mrs. Large, that the 
report be accepted, — carried. ‘The 
chairman then called for the reading 
of the minutes of the five Executive 
Meetings held during the year, and, 
on motion, these were approved by 
the Convention. 

Mrs. Large was then called upon 
to give the financial report of the 
‘$ Florenc 10 Crittenton Home,” which 
showed an expenditure of yen 876.86 
for the year. After the acceptance 
of this report, Mrs. Large gave an 
informal report of the condition of 
the “Home” at present, the lines 
of industry carried on, etc., showing 
that the girls (of whom there are 
at present six) are receiving an ele- 
mentary education and character 
training, in addition to the Industrial 
training which is to fit them 
earning an honorable livelihood. Mrs. 
Large also stated that the work of 
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the “Home” was demanding more 
and more of her time and attention 
and made it impossible for her to 
do as much work in touring as shé 
had hoped to do. The discussion of 
this matter not being concluded at 
twelve o'clock, it was decided to leave 
it open until the afternoon session 
and the meeting closed with the 
“noontide ” moment of silent prayer. 


Afternoon Session. 


The Convention reassembled at 
1; 30, Mrs. Hillis leading the devo- 
tional exercises. The Hymn ‘ My 
faith looks up to 'Thee” was sung and 
Mrs. Ellis spoke for a few minutes 
on the helpful lessons to be drawn 
from Luke 10: 25—37, Following 
this, a brief memorial service was 
held in loving memory of Mrs, R. P. 
Alexander of Hirosaki; a sketch of 
her life written by Mrs. Chappell was 
read by Miss Kuhns, 

After the reading and approval of 
the minutes of the morning session, 
a telegram from our absent President, 


Miss Denton, was read, conveying 
her greeting to the Convention in the 
words of Psalm 68: Ll. Mrs. Large 


then read a brief letter, received the 
day before from Miss Denton, re- 
eretting her absence and assuring us 
of her continued interest and prayers, 
It was moved by Miss Osborn, sec- 
onded by Mrs, lllis, that a letter of 
greeting be sent to Miss Denton in 
reply,—carried unanimously, 

The discussion of the morning was 
then resumed, and finally it was de- 
cided that Mesdames Davidson, Large 
and McCauley be a committee to 
draw up a resolution to send to the 
World’s Executive W. C, T. U. ask- 
ing. that Mrs. Large be allowed to 
continue in charge of the “ Florence 
Crittenton Home” another — year, 
doing less touring work for the 
present—also that W. C. T. U, mem- 
bers throughout Japan be urged to 
do all they can to arrange for public 
Temperance Meetings being held and 
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co-operate with Mr. Miyama in his 
visits to the interior, thus helping to 
share the burden of Mrs. Large’s work. 
It was further decided that the above 
Committee be authorized to write to 
the Secretary of the “Florence Crit- 
tenton Home” Society, setting forth 
the needs of the “ Home” here and 
asking what definite help can be ex- 
pected in the future. 

Mrs. Large then reported that the 
National W. C. T. U. had signified 
their willingness to sell out their 
share in the “Okubo” property on 
very generous terms. . After some 
discussion it was decided that the 
Executive Committee be appointed 
a committee to act in the present 
emergency in regard to the Florence 
Crittenton Home affairs if any action 
becomes necessary. It was further 
decided that the Treasurer be author- 
ized to write to the members, stating 
the great need of funds for carrying on 
the “ Home” and asking for a dona- 
tion of five yen from each if possible. 

The Recording Secretary's report 
for the year was then read and ac- 
~ cepted, after which Miss Parmelee 
read an interesting paper, prepared 
by Miss Daughaday, of Sapporo, on 
“Work for Children.” A bill, of 
yen 12.00 for literature, presented by 
Miss Crosby, was ordered to be paid. 

On new business being called for, 
the date of the Annual Meeting was 
brought up for discussion, the power 
to decide the time and place finally 
being left with the Executive Com- 
mittee. On motion Mrs. A. D. Hail 
of Osaka and Miss L. Thomas of 
Hiroshima were appointed a Com- 
mittee for the year on Summer Con- 
ferences in the South. 

A vote of thanks to the Editor of 
the Japan Evangelist for so kindly 
continuing to place at the disposal 
of the W. C. I’. U. the columns of 
the magazine was passed unanimous- 
ly. Miss Parmelee then voiced the 
regret felt by all present in hearing 
of the establishment of great Beer 


Halls in Japan and moved that a 
resolution, protesting against this 
great evil, be sent to the leading 
Japanese dailies; this was seconded 
by Miss Osborne and carried. 

Mrs. Large was asked to prepare 
a report of W. C. T. U. work in 
Japan to be sent to the Ecumenical 
Conference to be held in New York 
in April, 1900. he election of of- 
ficers was then proceeded with, the 
result being as follows: President— 
Mrs. Davidson ; Vice-President—Miss 


» Osborne ; Corresponding Secretary— 


Mrs. Large; Recording Secretary— 
Miss Veazey; Treasurer—-Mrs. Borden. 

Heads of Departments, as follows ; 
Evangelistic—Miss Fife ; Social Puri- 
ty—Miss Kidder; Schools and Col- 
leges — Miss C. Spencer; Sunday 
School Work—Miss Griswold ; Loyal 


Temperance Legion Work — Miss 
Daughaday ; Scientific Temperance 
Instruction—Miss EH. Li. Case; Nar- 
cotics—Mrs. Leavitt; Unfermented 


Wine—Miss Jost; Sabbath Observ- 
ance — Mrs. Bailey; Health and 
Physical Culture—Dr. Kelsey ; Food 
Reform—Miss Parmelee; Dress Re- 
form—Mrs. Topping; Press Work— 
Mrs. Davidson; Railroad and Post- 
men — Miss Gillett; Work among 
Foreigners—Mrs. Van Petten ; Peti- 
tions and Treaties — Miss Mead; 
Literature — Mrs. Large; Organiza- 
tion—Miss Weston; Mothers’ Meet- 
ines—Mrs. Chappell. 

The Standing Committee for the 
“Florence Crittenton Home” was 
re-appointed. It was decided that 
three hundred copies of the ‘“ Plan 
of Work’’ should be printed, and the 
members be asked to buy them in- 
stead of having them distributed 
gratuitously, as formerly. 

After a vote of thanks had been 
given to the acting President, the 
meeting was closed by singing “ Blest 
be the tie that binds” and the 
repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. 

M. A. VEAZEY, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Ghission Dates, 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


dba eighth session of the Japan 
Mission Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was held in Osaka from Aug. 31st 
to Sept. 5th. There being no Bishop 
present, the Conference, in accordance 
with the laws of the church, elected 
a President from among themselves. 
Vhis elected President has all the 
powers of a Bishop except ordaining 
preachers. Rev. B. W. Waters was 
elected and made a good record in a 
very difficult place. ‘This writer was 
elected English Secretary and Rey. 
K. Usaki, Japanese Secretary. This 
Conference was composed of fourteen 
foreigners and ten Japanese preachers 
and twelve lay delegates, who have 
full authority to vote and speak on 
all questions except the character of 
the preachers. It is one of the pe- 
culiar features of a Methodist Confer- 
ence in Japan as well asin America 
that the name of each preacher is 
called by the President who asks if 
there is any thing against his charac- 
ter or official administration. When 
this question is asked, any preacher 
may prefer charges against any other 
member if he has any _ specified 
charges to bring up. Some foreign- 
ers prefer not to be placed where 
their character and official adminis- 
tration can be ‘‘ arrested”’ every year 
by their Japanese brethren. But we 
have thus far found nothing to fear 
from the practical working of this 
system. 

Nearly all reports of work were 
encouraging, although the net in- 
crease in membership was not large. 
A total of 666 members was reported. 


There were 46 Sunday Schools with 
1315 scholars reported. This is a 
falling off from last year caused by 
the closing of some preaching places 
for want of funds. ‘There are 13 
organized churches, two of which are 
self-supporting, the one at Kobe and 
the one at Hiroshima. 

There were no special changes in 
the places of work of the Missionaries 
except that Rev. W. E. Towson, who 
returns from America in Oct., goes to 
Nakatsu in Kiusiu, where Rev. W. 
J. Callahan has been for the past 
four years. The latter has gone 
home with his family and may be 
addressed at Whitesville, Georgia. 
Dr. J. C. C. Newton also returns - 
with his family to Japan in Oct. and 
takes up his old place at the Kwansei 
Gakuin, Kobe. 

Dr. Walter R. Lambuth, who was 
one of the founders of this mission, 
but who is now the Senior Secretary 
of the Board of Missions of the home 
church, was present at the Confer- 
ense. He is on an official visit to 
the work of our church in Japan, 
Corea and China. He was born in 
China where his parents began a — 
useful missionary career in 1854. 
His mother still lives in Kobe and 
is an active member of our Mission. 
Dr. Lambuth has the advantage of 
most Board Secretaries in that he 
can understand what is being said in 
the native tongue both im Japan and 
in China, although he is more at 
home in the latter than in the 
former. 

The next session of the Conference 
will be held in Hiroshima. 


W. P. TurRNER, Secretary. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. 


From ‘“ GLEANINGS.”’ 


REVIEW of what has been 
accomplished during the last 
quarter of this century is sufficient to 
convince Christian laborers that God 


is faithfully fulfiliang his promise in 


leading his people, and is opening the 
way for the rapid spread of the gospel, 
and the ultimate triumph of Christian- 
ity in Japan. One by one the barri- 
ers of opposition are being broken 
down,and the minds of the people are 
being prepared for the reception of the 
truth, and the inevitable changes 
which must follow. 

Those who have been longest in 
Japan can see most plainly the hand 
of God in the destiny of this people. 
Those of more limited experience can 
feel the presence of the Holy Spirit as 
he manifests His power in quickening 
the hearts and awakening the interest 
of those who hear the gospel truths 
earnestly presented. 

To visit a community where the 
gospel is preached for the first time, or 
where the people seldom hear of the 
message of salvation, and have them 
eagerly listen to the simple story of 
the cross is a joy which many who 
love the Saviour would give much to 
experience. 

As soldiers are inspired to nobler 
deeds by the experiences of their com- 
rades as they are related around the 
camp-fires, so those who are laboring 
in Japan and those who are praying 
and giving in the home land for the 
upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom may 
be encouraged by the personal testi- 
monies of God’s presence with us. 

The writer recently had the privi- 
lege for the first time of visiting two 


- interesting places on the western coast 


of Kyushu. ‘lhe journey from Hukuo- 
ka, a distance of sixty miles, was one 
of varied interest. The beautiful 
ereen fields covered with growing rice, 
(every available foot of land being in 


cultivation) impresses one that Japan 
could supply the world. with that 
staple. ‘lhe new railroads under con- 
struction, the numerous coal mines, 
the granite quarries, new ports recently 
opened to foreign trade, all indicate 
that Japan not only has resources, 
but that she is going to use them 
more rapidly in this new era of inter- 
nal iunprovement, and offer her 
products more extensively to the 
markets of the world. Ochimura, a 
village of five thousand people is one 
of the coal centres of Kyushu, and 
here hundreds of men are employed 
in the mines. We reached this place 
in the afternoon, and had a very 
interesting service in the evening at 
the hotel. The people were very 
attentive, and some showed special 
interest by making inquiry after the 
sermon. 

Karatsu is a town of twenty five 
thousand population, situated on the 
western coast of Kyushu. Recently 
having been made an open port, and 
being one of the coal centres, it is ex- 
pected that the place will make rapid 
progress. We found the people here 
willing to hear the gospel, and were 
favored with a large and attentive 
audience. This is very encouraging, 
and indicates a favorable change in 
public sentiment in this section. The 
preaching here was also at a hotel in 
a room opening on the street, and no 
street audience in an American city 
would be more respectful than were 
these people. 

The Emperor’s edict urging not only 
the name, but also the practice, of 
religious. liberty, together with a 
similar injunction from some of the 
leading Buddhist priests, is going to be 
a great influence in opening many 
ears to the gospel in Japan. ‘Thus 
God is preparing the soil for the seed ; 
let us sow diligently and trust him 
for the harvest. The power of the 
printed page, and the ability and 
willingness of the people to read 
are great helps in sowing the gospel 


seed in Kyushu and throughout 
Japan. 

We returned from Karatsu to Fuku- 
oka along the shore of the beautiful 
Japan sea, all dotted with towns and 
villages waiting for the gospel; and as 
the green valleys, terraces, mountain 
sides and rugged cliffs all blended in 
forming a series of beautiful landscapes, 
I was impressed with the beauty 
and fertility of this Island home, 
which God has given a people who 
have drifted so far from him into sin 
and idolatry, denying his very exist- 
ence, and declaring that they will not 
have his Son to rule over them. We 
hope soon to have regular preaching 
in both of the places mentioned above. 
God is blessing our feeble efforts in 
Kyushu, and we have bright hopes 
for the future. Mr. Walne and 
family will return in October, and we 
are praying for other laborers. ‘The 
many friends of our beloved co-labo- 
rers, Mr. and Mis. Maynard, will 
rejoice to know that to day the roof is 
being placed over their new home at 
Kokura. ‘They hope to occupy before 
the cold weather, and we praise God 
for the light and influence which will 
continue to go from this Christian 
home into the darkness of heathen 
hearts and homes where it is much 
needed. 

Pray for 
Kyushu. 


the Master's cause in 


W. Harvey CLAREE. 


MISSION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


ae present our missionary force 
X is altogether madequate. Dr. 
J. P. Moore, on account of serious 
illness, was obliged to return to 
America; Miss Lena Zurtluh is now 
in the International Hospital at Kobe 
suffering from typhoid fever, brought 
on by overwork ; Miss M. ©, Hollo- 
well, formerly one of the teachers 
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in our Miyagi To-Gakko, is now in 
America on furlough; Rev. 8. 58. 
Snyder has made the circulation of 
the Bible in Japanese his vocation 
for the time being; and, finally, 
Rev. W. E. Hoy’s chronic asthma 
is again making itself apparent with 
the advent of cooler weather. The 
promised reinforcements from Ameri- 


ca are thus eagerly awaited. 'T'wo 
families and one or two unmarried 


ladies are sorely needed, merely to 
attend to the work that is already 
established. 

At the same time our work suffers 
greatly from a lack of suitable native 
evangelists in sufficient ‘numbers. 
Tempting offers of good positions in 
government schools, “backsliding, and 
other causes combine to. deplete the 
ranks of these necessary toilers in 
the Lord’s vineyard. ‘lhe illiberal 
attitude of the Hducntieat Depart- 
ment also is not valculated to en- 
courage capable young men to enter 
our college with a view to the Gospel 
ministry. As a consequence we can- 


not be too choicy in the selection of 
men. We are glad to hold on to 


those who are willing to remain in 
our employ, much as we may prefer 
to substitute better material in some 
Cases, 

Twice has our small Mission been 
honored in the conferring of the 
“ Doctor of Divinity degree upon 
one of its members. In 1892 Rey. 
J. P. Moore received this degree from 


Heidelberg University in Ohio, and 
Rev. D.. B. Schneder was similarly 


honored last June by his alma mater, 
Franklin and Marshall College in 
Pennsylvania. 

Seven years ayo there’ came to 
Sendai a young Japanese mainister, 
Rey. Itomanosuke Kumagai by name, 
He had just completed his collegiate 
and theological education in America, 
having graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege in Indiana and Union 'Theolo- 
gical Seminary in New York Oity. 
As Professor of Church History he 
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entered upon his duties in the 'To- 
hoku Gakuin with great zeal. His 
sunny desposition, winning ways, 
and genuine worth made him highly 
beloved and respected. As his as- 
sociates’ confidence in him increased, 
his responsibilities multiplied. Utter- 


ly unselfish, he did not spare himself 


for the work’s sake, and a_ bright 
career of much usefulness and influ- 
ence seemed assured. But suddenly 
pulmonary disease laid him low. 
The celebrated bacteriologist, Dr. 
Kitazato, did much for his relief, and 
for awhile it seemed as though he 
might be restored to health and to 
his work. But it was to be other- 
wise. arly in the morning of Aug. 
27th, 1899, he quietly passed away 
into the other and better world. 
Besides a wife with two small chil- 
dren and other relatives, he leaves 
a large circle of friends to mourn his 
early departure —H. K. M. 


* * * * 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MIS- 
SIONARY UNION. 


WER 


Exrracrs rrom ‘ GLEANINGS, 


VHE number of our missionaries in 
Japan is much reduced by death, 


removal, or absence on account of 


health. At Sendai, for example, Miss 
Buzzell has carried on alone the large 
work of the Girls’ School for over a 
year. And Mr. Jones also must look 
forward to being alone in his evan- 
gelistic work over north Japan for a 
year to come. 

The work in Hokkaido, Nemuro 
and other places, should have a family 
stationed centrally in it for 12 months 
of the year. If the Lord prospers the 
efforts made there during but a part of 
the year, surely we might expect the 
more success to follow continuous seed 
sowing. 

But the greatest apparent dis 
crepancy between the work in hand 
and force of workers. is perhaps i the 


West Japan field. After the death of 
Dr. Rhees, the large work he had 
carried was added to the large field al- 
ready in charge of Mr. '’homson, who is 
also building a house or two, keeps sa 
Loo Choo Island Mission in mind, i 
Mission 'l'reasurer to succeed ise 
Rhees, and has other responsibilities 
also which we have not space to 
mention. Being aman of affairs, he 
sustains close relations also with mis- 
sion work in general, as Secretary of 
several associated bodies of workers, 
and in other ways. While it is not 
implied that Mr. Thomson is unable 
to look after so many varied interests, 
we do affirm that he needs one or 
more associates. So many important 
interests should not be dependent 
upon the continuance of health of one 
person, 

At Osaka also there is great need of 
reinforcement. Mr. J. H. Scott is 
now doing, alone, the work which Mr. 
Wynd and Mr. Halsey formerly shar- 
ed with him, and Mrs. Scott is brave- 
ly prosecuting the varied forms of work 
among women and children in which, 
until recently, she has had the assist- 
ance of Miss Walton and Miss 
Duffield. How long and how  pro- 
fitably two persons can do the work 
of six or eight is a problem now being 

“worked out” in Osaka, 

Hor similar reasons one more family 
is needed in Chofu, where the condi- 
tions are much the same. 

Miss Church has been alone in 
charge of the large girl’ school at 
Himeji for over a year. 

Miss Rolman’s work in ‘Tokyo also 
has grown beyond the limit to which 
one person’s responsibility can sufely 
extend.—H.17’. 


Yamakawa Chinpei, aged 63. years, 
and for 20 years the faithful servant 
and friend of our school, entered into 
rest June 14th. He died of cancer, at 
the Kaga Hospital. 
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A man full of patience. humility, 
and of that love that suffers long and 
is kind ; a believer, constant attendant, 
and leader in the church prayer meet- 
ing; a man willing to serve on the 
board of trustees for the school and 
church, sweep 
errands ; the right hand helper of the 
missionary ; a brother beloved by both 
foreigners and natives, has gone from 
us. We shall seek long and far, but 
not find his equal. 

His release was peaceful and happy. 
With words of gratitude to all who 
had rendered him any service, he 
turned to God in prayer, and passed 
into the Saviour’s presence. 

We say when our dearest friends 
and best helpers are removed: ‘ How 
can we spare such an one?” Yet we 
rejoice in that grace that has prepared 
another soul from Japan to join the 


company of the redeemed. 
Anna H. Kidder. 


* PR OK ae 


Tokyo. 


At the request of the officials of 
Toyoura gun our sewing-teacher was 
asked to conduct a summer school for 
the benefit of the sewing teachers of 
the government schools in the section. 
The session is now gomg on and 
about 25 women are in attendance. 
We hope that this will bring the 
school into touch with many of the 
government schools and serve to break 


down the intense prejudice existing in 


this section besides affording oppor- 
tunity for personal contact and ac- 
quaintance with these teachers. It 
will certainly be a good advertisement 
for our school and may result im in- 
creased attendance.- At the last Com- 
mencement Viscount Mori and wife 
attended for the first time, with quite 
a number of prominent people from 
the town, and there seems to be a 
growing regard for our school as a 
suitable place for the education of girls 
from this part of the country. 

Chota: Geo. W. 


lebuwiee 


@ room, or go ‘on’ 


The following is the program of the 
Dedicatory Service of the Baptist Mis- 
sion vessel, Fukuin Maru, Capt. Luke 
W. Bickel, Master, and Missionary 
in Charge, at Yokohama, Sept. 13th. 

(‘The Fukwin Maru, the gift of a 
Scottish Ship-owner, is intended for 
evangelistic work among the smaller 
islands of the Japanese Empire, 
especially those in the Inland Sea, and 
those lying between the Straits of 
Shimonoseki and Liu Chiu. | 

Order of service :— 
I.—Invocarion.—Rev. F. G. Har- 

rington. 

II.—Hymn.—Eternal Father, Strong 
to Save. 

II.—-ScrrerurE suLECTIONS.—Isaiah 
XLII. 1-12; Matthew XXVIII. 
16-20.—Rev. Hi. 8. Booth. 

IV.—Responsitve REApDInG.—Psalm 
CVII. 21-31.—Led by Rev. G. 


F. Draper. 

V.—Hymy Saviour, Pilot 
Me. 

VI.—Appkiss.—Rev. W. B. Parsh- 
ley. 

WAL Slee —Written by Rev. A. 
A. Bennett. 


Great Gop, whose mighty hand 
Holds main, and surf, and strand ; 
Whom storms obey ; 
Thou blessed Trinity, 
We give for aye to Thee 
This Bethel on the sea: 
Aceept, we pray. 


May all on board be Thine, 
And may Thy life divine 
Glow in them all: 
Make them a noble few; 
Let officers and crew 
Have hearts both pure and true 
That on Thee call. 


May He who, when afloat, 
Made pulpit of His boat, 
Here teach again. 
And, as on many a shore 
Disciples toiled of yore, 
Let these men toil once more— 
Fishers of men, 


Tue islands of the sea, 
Wait they not all for Thee, 
Thou heavenly King ? 

Then let this vessel go 

Among them, to and fro, 

Till they Thy justice know, 
Thy mercy sing. 
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VIll.—Depicatory Prayer.—Mr. 
Finch. 
IX.—Doxo.oey. 
X.-—BENEDIcTION.—Rev. J. H. Bal- 
lagh. 
[We have been promised for the Japan 
Evangelist a picture of this vessel and an article 
on ‘‘ Mission Ships’? by Capt. Bickel.—HKditor.] 


a et I 2 


THE DOSHISHA. 


VOMPLYING with the Editor’s re- 
quest, I will endeavor to give in 
brief what I believe were the reasons 
of the majority of the Doshisha Di- 
rectors in taking the action reported in 
the September number of the Hvange- 
list, 

They were in the first place: the 
great desirability of continuing the 
Middle School Department. With- 
out this department the Doshisha 
would be greatly weakened—in in- 
fluence as well as in numbers and 
would consequently be financially em- 
barrassed. If the benefits of Christian 
education should be conferred upon 
. any appreciable number of young men, 
the Middle School Department was 
considered indispensable. The ad- 
vantages accruing to any young man 
from his being the graduate of an 
officially recognized Middle School are 
so great, both in official and in pri- 
vate life, that it was felt no school 
could attract a goodly number of 
young men while lacking the privileges 
coming from official recognition. 

A second, and the most important, 
reason was: the conviction on the 
part of the majority that the proposed 
action was in full harmony with the 
“ Act of Endowment,” the Constitu- 
tion, of the Dodshisha. This ‘“ Act of 
Endowment’ states that the purpose of 
the Doshisha is the promotion of educa- 
tion aiming at the joint advancement 
of both intellectual and moral powers 
founded upon Christian principles, and 
in harmony with this it is stated in Art. 
10 that “Christianity is the founda- 


tion of the moral education promoted 
by the schools maintained by the 
trust.” These two passages exhaust 
the statements of the Constitution re- 
garding the obligatory position of 
Christanity in the school. 

The Instruction of the Department 
of Education, it was said, does not 
conflict with these demands of the 
Constitution. It declares that “‘re- 
ligious instruction” and “religious 
ceremonies”? can have no place in a 
school whose curriculum is regulated 
by provisions of law, Some high of- 
ficials of the Department of Education 
had assured the President of the 
Doshisha that there would be no 
objection to instruction in ethics based 
upon Christianity ; that in ethics, or in 
literature, the Bible could be used as a 
book of reference, although not as a 
compulsory text book; also that 
voluntary religious exercises could be 
held ; that the purpose of the Instruc- 
tion was the exclusion from officially 
recognized schools of the teaching of 
religion as such, with a propagandizing 
aim, and the joining of such a school 
with any definite religion by means of 
religious services. As a school there 
could be no integral connection with 
religion as such; but every teacher 
was free to instruct in harmony with 
his own convictions. 

Thus, while no one had a good word 
to say for the Instruction, it was felt 
that no Christian principle would be 
violated by expressing to the Depart- 
ment of Kducation a readiness to com- 
ply with the Instruction, as inter- 
preted by those officials. 

Again, it was felt that this Instruc- 
tion had neither the sanctity, nor the 
permanence, of the Imperial Ordi- 
nance; that it was out of harmony with 
the spirit of the age, that it had met 
with the opposition of all the in- 
fluential newspapers, both Japanese 
and foreign, that thus it was only a 
temporary matter, and that the less 
importance were attached to it the 
better it would be, 
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These, I think, were the chief 
reasons in the minds of the Japanese 
directors. They felt that their action 
was in complete harmony with the 
demands of the Constitution and with 
loyalty to Christ. ‘They also felt that 
there are two currents of opinion 
in official circles regarding the treat- 
ment to be accorded to Christianity ; 
that the authorities had made repeated 


concessions to the Christian character | 


of the Ddshisha, as reported in the 
September number of the Hvange- 
list; and that we ought to meet the 
more liberal element as far as possible. 


We may disagree with these di- 
rectors as a matter of judgment; but 


we cannot justly doubt their Christian 
purpose. That they do not mean 
to yield in Christian pmnciple 
evident from the vote passed un- 
animously, and without discussion, 
that no further concessions could be 
made. ‘This resolution has now been 
carried into action. ‘The Department 
of Education demanded the embodi- 
ment into the Act of Endowment of 
the substance of the letter offered by 
the Board of Directors, and thus the 
Déshisha Middle-School will close with 
the close of the school-year. To close 
it earlier is forbidden by a law which 
makes it obhgatory upon officially re- 
cognized schools to either carry its 
pupils through the school-year, or to 
provide for them otherwise. 'The latter 


is 


| 


course is practically impossible in the | 


ease of such a large number of students 
as attend the Ddshisha. 

Thus the Ddshisha stands again in 
a wholly unmistakably Christian posi- 
tion, and we may well re ejoice in it. 
Mr. Hirotsu, the newdean of the school, 
is animated by the controlling purpose 
of making the school again a thorough 
Christian educational institution in the 
best sense of the term, and in this he 
deserves the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of every friend of the 
Eehool. Geo. E. ALBRECHT. 


= * ® 


| keeps pigs in Yokohama. 


of degradation. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 


{Extracts from the Annual Report. } 


LL Japan is in one way connected 
with the Osaka Station. The 

rays of My, Allchin’s lanterns reach 
some distant part of the country every 
yea During the year covered by 
this ‘report he has visited the regions 
of Nugata and Tottori and has now 
completed a five weeks’ tour in the 
island of Shikoku. |There are two 
methods of using a stereopticon to 
assist in imparting religious instrue- 
tion. One 1s to select a number of 
pictures without any definite topic in 
mind and explain them, enforcing 
perhaps some particular trath that 
may be suggested by each picture. 
The other method, and the one used 
by Mr. Allchin, is to decide on a 
definite subject and then obtain as 


many pictures as will aid in enforcing 
| that general truth and at the same 


time retain the interest of the 
audience to the end. For example, 
Mr. Allchin’s most popular and im- 
pressive illustrated sermon is on the 
Prodigal Son. This parable is used 
to teach the Bible conception of God 
as the Father of all mankind. The 
prodigal is a Japanese youth, brought 
up in comfort in a country village, ‘his 
father being a well-to-do farmer. 
The youth, true to Japanese life, 
“wastes his substance’ in Tokyo 
with getska with the accompanying 
accessories. The “citizen of a far 
country,” to whom in his extremity 
he hires himself, is a Chinaman who 
To the 
Japanese mind this is the lowest stage 
Thus the story 1s 
realistically worked out on the spot, 
the pictures by a Japanese artist be- 
ing of a high grade. Among a people 
who number story-telling as one of 
their favorite amusements, the para- 
bles of the Bible are ‘a mine of wealth 
to a missionary with a good lantern. 
Many of these parables lend themselves 
easily to treatment from a native 
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standpoint, and it is Mr. Allchin’s 
intention to dress up Nicodemus, 
Dives and Lazarus, and other Bible 
characters in Japanese garb. His 
opportunity for reaching the hearts of 
the people though the eye and the ear 
by means of the stereopticon is un- 
limited ; all sorts of places are open to 
him, theatres, club houses, school- 
rooms, store-houses, and in a few 
instances even temples, as well as 
churches and _ private dwellings. 
During the four and a half years since 
Mr. Allchin began this illustrated 
preaching he has held 233 meetings 
and addressed more than 110,000 
people, the audiences ranging from 50 
to 3,000. Apart from: the immediate 
results which are not small, the good 
that comes from the breaking down 
of prejudice by this-wide spread seed 
sowing is incalculable. . 

To a people fond of the spectacular 
and having an innate liking for word 
coloring, this method of preaching 
with illustrations imparts both pleas- 
ure and profit. This extended notice 
of the labor in this direction of one of 
our missionaries in Osaka is here given 
to encourage others who may be 
engaged in similar work. 


ace eRe 


The last time Mr. Bartlett visited 
the place (Yumura) the whole town 
was upset with’ a matsuri (festival) ; 
it was'a sad shock to see two little 
baptized children wearing garlands 
and marching in the procession, to 
have their sponsor at the temple, and 
to have the Dorcas of the place absent 
from communion service and at a 
show. 

One of the Christians baptized in 
1898 celebrated the Emperor’s Birth- 
day by substituting a large placard 
with the following declaration in 
place of the god shelf :— 
~ “Man shall not live-by bread alone ; 
that there is only one true God, one 
Lord Jesus Christ whom we must all 


love and obey; one Emperor of the 
land to whom we must: be loyal ; that 
we ought to give alms to the needy, 
love to all men; be diligent and honest, 


‘and pray ; ‘and that. so doing’ men 


néed flat 


will not want what is 
believe.” 


* * * * 


In Tokyo, attention is invited to a 
social settlement called Kingsley Hall,. 
under the care of Mr. Sen Katayama, 
which is the center of much valuable 
work. This institution occupies a 
building of two stories, in which are 
rooms for Mr. Katayama’s family and 
for the Varied work of the institution. 
That work includes the following 
departments :—a small kindergarten 
under the care of a trained teacher ; 
several clubs for young men ; a cook- 
ing school; a self-supporting paper 
called The Labor World with 4,000 
subscribers; and a Bible class on 
Sunday evenings. Outside of the 
Hall Mr. Katayama is in request as a 
speaker at the gatherings of’. laboring 
men, in some cases being called to 
towns several hundred miles away. 
He has also been the means of starting 
a large number of co-operative stores, 
several of which have been eminently 
successful and count their capital by 
thousands of dollars, for the most part, 
it would appear, the savings of men 
many of whom would probably othér- 
wise have laid up nothing and would 
have continved to live from hand to 
mouth. 

The work of Mr. Katayama, refer- 
red to above has, since that report was 
written, become independent of Mission 
aid. - he separation took place after 
a full. conference and with the cordial 


approval of all interested. 


[We hope to present to the readers of the.Japan 
Evangelist in the near future an illustrated. ar ticle 
on Mr. Katayama’ s work. —Editor,] : 

| ae 
xe OK 
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HOLINESS CONVENTION IN 
TOKYO. 

In February of last year the Rev. 
Barclay Buxton held a series of meet- 
ings in Tokyo for the deepening of 
spiritual life. Many both among the 
Missionaries and Japanese received 
much blessing and help at these meet- 
ings, and some have expressed a hope 
that similar meetings could be held 
again this year. After much prayer, 
Mr. Buxton has consented, D. V., to 


come from the 20th of November and 
conduct holiness meetings, first im 
English, and afterward in Japanese. 
We hope that many will be praying 
that this may be a time of specially 
drawing near unto God, with hearts 
prepared to hear and to obey His - 
voice. Nothing is so urgently needed 
now in Tokyo as a real revival in the 
Churches. If we ask it, may not God 
use this as the time of the commence- 
ment of a great work ! 
W. P. BuNcOMBE. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The Programme of the Second General Conference of Protestant Missions in’ 
Japan, to be held in Tokyo, October 24-30, 1900, is as follows :— 


Wednesday, October 24th. 
ORGANIZATION, 


9.30 a.m. Opentrnc ADDRESS. 
10.30 a.m. Subject 


Our MESSAGE. 


General Historic Review of Missionary Work in Japan since 1883. 
The Conditions under which the Work has been carried. on. 


Birgt Piper «46s «esc 

Second Paper ...... The Progress of the Work. 
2.30 p.m. Subject ...... Evangelistic Work. 

First Paper ........ 


How far is the Ground covered by existing Agencies and abet 


remains to be done. 


Second Paper 


«.+e.. Woman’s Evangelistic Work, Past Efforts‘and Results and Present 


Opportunities. 


Thursday, October 25th. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Paper........ 
10.30 4.m. Subject 
First Paper 


The Spiritual Life of the Missionary himself. 
Methods of Evangelistic Work. 
Relative Importance of (1) Pastoral Duties, (2) Itinerant ‘bias 


ing, and (3) Practical Training of Evangelists in the Work of 
the Missionary. 


Second Paper .... 


.. Best Methods for (1) Winning Unbelievers (2) Instructing Candi- 


dates for Baptism and (3) the Upbuilding of Christian 


Character. 
Special Mission Fields within the Empire. 
Christian Work in Formosa. 
Christian Work in the Liuchiu Islands. 
Christian Work among the Ainu. 


2.30 p.m. Subject ...,.. 
First Paper 
Second Paper ...... 
Third Paper ........ 


© 


9.30 a.m, Devotional Paper........ 
10.30 a.m. Subject 

Hirst Paper emcees 

Second Paper, ..... 

2.30 p.m. Third Paper .... 

Fourth Paper ...... 


Friday, October 26th. 


Bible Study in its Relation to the Personal Life of the diiesientey 
Educational Results and Prospects. ; 
Schools and Colleges for Young Men. 

.. Schools and Colleges for Young Women. 

Theological and Evangelistic Training Schools. 3 
‘Training Schools for Bible-women, ace SHO 
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Sa turday, October 27th. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Paper ........ The Place of Prayer and Intercession in the Life of the Missionary. 
10.30 a.m. Subject ...... Christianity and the Educational Classes, 
First Paper ........ The Attitude of the Educational Classes towards Christianity. 
Second Paper ...... Methods of Reaching the Student Classes, and Y. M. C. A. Work. 
2,30 p.m. Subject ...... Religion in the Home and Work among the Children. 
First Paper ........ The Sunday School. 


Second Paper 
dhird Paper <2)... 


notetens ia Work for Children, including the Kindergarten. 
Family Religion and the Practical Observance of the Lord’s Day. 


Sunday, October 28th. 


3.00 p.m. Address .... 


.. The Influence of the Spiritual Life of the Missionary upon Others. 


Monday, October 29th. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Paper ........ 
10.30 a.m. Subject 
First Paper 


eaten 


see wee 


The Hindrances to the Spiritual Life of the Missionary. 
Christian Literature in Japan. 
The Preparation and Spread of Christian Literature : 


Past Work 


and Present Needs. 


Second Paper 


eee eee 


Hymnuology in Japan; Past History and the Feasibility of having 


United Hymnal. 


2.30 p.m. Subject 
First Paper 


tee eeee 


Gfefelsyers Revision and Circulation of the Scriptures in Japan. 
Is it Desirable to have an Early Revision of the Japanese Version 


of the Scriptures now in general use ? 


Second Paper 
7.30 p.m. Subject 
First Paper 


oe ewes 
eats 


Second Paper 


Bible Distribution in Japan. 

Social Subjects. 

The Temperance Movement in Japan and its Relation to Mission- 
_ ary Work. 

cows Works of Christian Benevolence. 


Third Paper ........ Medical Work, its Results and Prospects. 
Tuesday, October 30th. 
9.30 a.m. Devotional Paper....... . The Fulness of the Spirit. 


10.00 a.m. Subject ...... Self-support. 


First Paper 1s. sea. 0.5 Methods of the Past and Results. 
Second Paper ...... Best Means for Promoting Self-Support. 
2.30 p.m. Subject ...... The Evangelization of Japan in the Present Generation, is it 
Possible and if so by What Means ? 
CIDP ip SnGoed ae30 Gan Closing Devotional Meeting. 


Nots.—All the papers, with the exception of the first ‘two and those on devotional subjects, will be 
followed by a ten minutes’ address by an invited speaker. 


Ten Chinese and one Filipino stu- 
dents have been admitted to the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, and eight to 
the No. 1 Higher School this term.— 
Y. G. 


KY ea ae 


Professor Ladd, having completed 
his course of lectures before the 
Educational Society, commenced a 
second course at the Imperial Uni- 
‘versity on the 25th September, and 
will lecture there daily from 4 to 6 


p.m. until the 7th of October, deliver- 
ing ten lectures in all. The subjects 
are (1) Psychology as a Science ; (2) 
Psychology as the Philosophy of Mind; 
(3) The Conception of Mind ; (4) The 
Reality of the Mind: (5) Identity of 
the Mind; (6) The Unity of the 
Mind; (7) Relations of Body and 
Mind; (8) Relations of Body and 
Mind (continued); (9) Psychological 
Monism and Dualism; and (10) The 
Place of Man’s Mind in- Nature— 
Japan Maul. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 


By Rey, Jurius Sopmr. 


HRISTIAN Education in Japan 

is now passing through a crisis. 

The late Instruction of the Minister 
of Education, forbidding all religious 
ceremony , and teaching in Schools 
having Government recognition, in- 
dicates the trend of thought in official 
circles. The aim is to secularize 
-Hducation, not only in Government 
and Public Schools, but also in Pri- 


vate Schools, so far as these latter 


have any connection with the School 
System of Japan. If Schools, sup- 
ported’ by private individuals and 
Missionary. Societies, from an . edu- 
cational standpoint could have the 
same privileges as the Public Schools 
of the land,—if proficiency in studies 
were made the test of admission into 
the Higher Government Schools, ir- 
‘respective ‘of the religious teaching 
and training of the Schools whence 
the applicants . came,— we as 
Christian teachers and educators could 
go on as we have been doing, without 
any sacrifice of principle or any eva- 
sion of Government Rules and Regu- 
lations. This seems out of the 
question. 

The question now comes, what will 
Christian Schools do? Have they 
passed their day of usefulness? Shall 
they be closed and all. attention be 
given to direct evangelization, and 
the youth of the land be reached as 
far as possible through Sunday Schools 
and private instruction, or shall we 
rise to the occasion and develop a 
System of Christian Education in 
Japan, to reach especially those whose 


parents. are Christians or Christian 


-adherents ? 

‘This is the issue now before us. 
Tt is a solemn. one too. It must be 
met somehow. During the Summer 


I spent several, weeks in Nagasaki. 


While there I had a conference with 
the Rev; A.: Pieters on the subject of. 
Christian Schools in Japan.» Mr. 


Pieters: is deeply interested in this 
subject. He has given it much time 
and thought. ‘here is nothing so 
important as this question—it is a 
profound one: “All ought to take to 
heart the. situation and try to do 
something; that will help to solve the 
problem now before us. 

A few days ago I received the 
following from Mr. Pieters :—‘“ You 
may remember that we spoke of a 
conference : of: - missionaries interested 
in educational work. It seems to me 
that it is high time to get the mis- 
sionary educators together.and look 
the whole situation over calmly and 
see if we may not find our account 
in concerted action, ‘The situation is 
too grave to be left to chance or 
individual: action. I am profoundly 
impressed” that’ ‘this is the crisis in 
missionary.education and that, if we 
take the-- wrong course now, our 
schools have no future. On the other 


hand, as I see it,,if we go to work the 


right: way, we--can turn this all to 
good and will find that the Japanese 
government could not possibly have 
taken any.. course better. calculated 
than this one-to subserve the ultimate 
interests of thé Christian education of 
Japan.’ 

In view of the situation, and in 
view of the necessity of taking con- 
certed action at an early date, I 
second Mr. Pieters’ motion, and urge 
the calling of a meeting of all interest- 
ed in Christian Education. If five 
or more will join in this movement, a 
meeting might be called sometime in 
October or November. 

I submit the following as a feasible 
-scheme for establishing a System of 
Christian Education in J apan i . 

1. That each Mission have one or 
more Academies of Chugakko grade, 
supported as heretofore by the respec- 
tive Missions. ‘There might be from 
thirty to fifty of such. Academies in 
the Empire. ; 

2. That. each eroup or fone of 
Missions have at. least. one. well- 


ee 
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equipped College, supported by, funds | 


fromthe Societies which. they rep- 
resent. There should be at ‘least 
jive of such Colleges ;. Congregational, 
Presbyterian, . Baptist, Episcopalian 


and Methodist. ~ 

3. That there be one University (in 
years to come there might be two), 
organized and ‘supported: not by the 
Missionary Soeieties (unless it were 
found that the Societies were willing 
to unite In such a movement), but by 


gifts and donations from philanthro- | 


pic persons, foreign or Japanese. If 
a fine location (this might be the 
gift of the Japanese Christians and 
adherents), a Hundred - Thousand 
‘Dollars for buildings, and Two Hund- 
red Thousand for an Endowment, 
to begin with, could be secured, 
-guceess would be assured. © With 
10,000 students in~ our Academies, 
1,000 or more in our Colleges, and 500 
an our University, what might we not 
accomplish in our Christian work in 
Japan! It would help to usher in 


the reign of righteousness on. these | 
fair Islands, as well as be a standing | 


“proof of the power and blessedness, of 
our holy faith. 

‘“- This scheme is neither chimerical 
‘nor ‘Utopian. 
‘will there is a. way.’ 


‘and make a “strong pull, a Jong pull 
‘and a pull altogether.” 
there is strength.’ Ifsuch a scheme 


‘could be put into successful operation, | 
we would no longer be dependent | 
upon favors from ‘the Government, | 
‘and future generations will “rise up 
Let us have) 


and call us. blessed.” 
the Educational Convention and strike 
for a University ! 


[We most heartily approve of this suggestion, 
“which is right in, the line of the last paragraph 
‘of thé editorial in the September number of the 
Japan Evangelist. We believe that the time is ripe 
for such a scheme of co-operation in the cause of 
Christian education in Japan —Eprtor.] 


merely a mechanism 


‘““Where there is a) 
Let us all, 
‘unite as a bandof Christian brethren, 


“Tn union | 


A REMARKABLE DEPARTURE. 


HE officials and ministers of the 
Daijingu shrine of Ise have hith- 

erto formed an association called the 
Jingu Kyokai. It is, perhaps, neces- 
sary to explain that the distinction 
between “ officials’ and ‘‘ ministers”’ 
is very plainly marked in the Shinto 
cult, though it has no. existence in 
other religions. The duties of the 
Shinto official (shinkwan) are purely 
ritual ; they are limited to the perfortn- 
ance of the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by .the cult, Upon the 
“minister” (kyodo-shoku) solely de- 
volves the function of delivering 
homilies and conveying instruction in 
morals. According to his own theory 
the Shinto official does not pray: he 
merely submites petitions to heaven. 
He is a means of communication 
between the gods and men. For 
some time—more than a year, if we 
remember rightly—the heads of the 
Jingu Kyokar have advanced a theory 
that they are not a religious body and 
that Shinto is not a religion. It is 
for keeping 
generation in touch with generation, 
and preserving the continuity of the 
nation’s veneration for its ancestors. 
Such a contention sounds strange at 
first; but a subtle import underlies it. 
The Constitution declares liberty of 
conscience. No Japanese subject is 
under. compulsion to embrace any 
form of religious creed. He may be 
a believer in anything he pleases, or 
a believer in nothing at all, provided 
only that his conduct is not regulated 
by tenets opposed to the preservation 
of law and order. Thus it: follows 
that, if Shinto is a religion, no one 
in Japan need, respect it or embrace 
it. But if Shinto is merely a cult 
embodying the principle of veneration 


-for ancestors, and having for its chief 


function the performance of rites in 
memory of the divine ancestors of the 
empire’s sovereigns, then every loyal 
Japanese subject is bound .to support 
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it. Arguing in that manner, and 
setting forth, not obscurely, the ten- 
dency of their contention, the leaders 
of the Jingu Kyokai have applied to 
the Authorities for permission — to 
reconstruct themselves into the Jingu 
Hosaikai, abandoning, at the saine 
time, all title to be called a religious 
body and becoming a purely secular 
organization—a zardan hojin, or eco- 
nomical body constituting a juridical 
person—exempt from the special form 
of official supervision to which all 
religious associations in Japan are 
subjected. The Dai-Jingu at Ise is 
the shrine of shrines. It is dedicated 
to Tenshoko Daijin, ancestress of the 
Emperors, and few Japanese trades- 
men believe that they can hope for 
prosperity unless they preserve their 
connexion with the Shrine by direct 
or vicarious worship. ‘That the offi- 
cials and muuinisters of the Shrine 
should voluntarily abandon their 
claim to be called religionists, and 
should ask to be reduced to the rank 
of mere ritualists, is a remarkable 
incident. Moreover, the application 
has been granted by the Authorities. 
On the 2nd instant the Jingu Kyokai 
ceased to exist, and was replaced by 
the Jingu Hosavkat (reverential repre- 
sentation society of Jingu). ‘There 
are never wanting persons who dis- 
cover a mean motive in human actions. 
This change of basis is said to have 
been prompted by apprehension. The 
leaders of the Jingu Kyokai are 
supposed to have foreseen that their 
creed could not withstand the onset 
of Christianity reinforced by the 
privileges conferred on it when the 
Revised Treaties went into operation. 
So they have prudently withdrawn 
from the arena. We credit that 
explanation in so far as it attributes 
to the Shinto people a desire to place 
their cult beyond the impact of clash- 
ing creeds. Shinto can never hope 
to stand as a religion. But it may 
stand as the embodiment of a national 
sentiment. In choosing the latter 


foundation, the Dat Jingw leaders 
have shown great astuteness.—Japan 
Mail. 


NOTES. 


We are gladto note the progress, 
albeit tardy, of the scheme to establish 
universities for women. The Peeresses’ 
School will shortly establish a uni- 
versity department, a literature course 
being commenced this month. Mr. 
Iwamoto Zenji, the well-known 
authority on female education and 
principal of the Meiji Girls’ School, is 
reported to be intending to create 
similar facilities for the university 
training of Japanese women in general. 
One can only regret that he has no 
longer his able and noble wife—Mrs. 
Kashi Iwamoto—beside him to assist 
in the furtherance of his plans. The 
schools now having the highest 
educational standard—in so far as 
female education is concerned—are 
the Kwasui Girls’ School at Nagasaki, 
and the Kobe Joshi Gaku-in. A close 
third is to be found in the Tokyo Jo- 
shi Gaku-in, once the Sakurai Girls’ 
School. We welcome any and every 
advance in this direction, for it is one 
of the glories of Japan’s new régime 
that her women are at last finding and 
maintaining their proper status—no 
longer being relegated to the cheerless 
seclusion of the Confucian ethical 
system, once everywhere in vogue.— 
The Orient. 


% 2 He 


Two reports made by committees to 
the Annual Conference of Baptist 
Missionaries were of such importance 
and general value as to warrant their 
being published in pamphlet form for 
wider circulation. One of these is a 
report upon a course of study of the 
vernacular, and may not unjustly be 
called the best, because it is the latest. 
It is a very careful and thorough dis- 
cussion of methods of study from 
many points of view, and embodies the 
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opinions, not only of the committee 
(Revs. A. A. Bennett and C. K. Har- 
rington and Mrs. Clara Sands Brand), 
but also of a large number of foreign 
and Japanese scholars. It costs only 
five sen. The other pamphlet includes 
the reports for 1897-9 of Rev. F. G. 
Harrington upon vernacular literature. 
These consist of very scholarly and 
practical descriptions and analyses of 
the best and most important tracts and 
pamphlets published. This pamphlet 
costs eight ser. Orders may be sent to 
either Rev. R. A. Thomson, Kobe, or 
Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, Tokyo. 


et 3 ae 


Rev. G. G. Hudson, of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Mission, Osaka, has 
issued a very useful pamphlet, entitled 
Kirisuto no Oshie. It is a topical 
arrangement of “ Christ’s Teachings,” 
and will undoubtedly prove to be a 
very handy weapon in the armory of 
the Christian worker. The teachings 
of Christ are given, in the words of 
the Lord himself, upon such topics as 
God, Man, Sin, Jesus Christ, Life, 
Jesus’ Disciples, Ordinances, Biogra- 
phy and History. This excellent 
pamphlet of 174 pages will be sent 
free to any one who applies for a copy, 
and ought, therefore, to have a very 
wide circulation. Mr. Hudson certain- 
ly deserves the thanks of Christian 
workers in Japan for placing gratui- 
tously at their disposal the fruit of his 
labor. 

* * * * 


The Tetsugaku Zasshi |Magazine of |. 


Philosophy) comments on the arrival 
from Europe of Mr. Tokiwai Tsuru- 
matsu, who for the past fourteen years 
has been studying Sanscrit and other 
subjects in various parts of Europe. 
There are now in Japan in Buddhist 
ranks three very eminent Sanscrit 
scholars, Doctors Nanjo and Taka- 
kusu being the two others, It is to be 


expected, says the J'etsugaku Zasshi, 
that new light will be thrown on 
Hindu philosophy and on Japanese 
Buddhism by the labours of these 
highly trained — specialists —Japan 
Mail. 

* * * * 

There are at present five Indian 
students in Tokyo. 'T'wo study at the 
Engineering College, Imperial Uni- 
versity, two at the Technical School, 
and one is inspecting various factories. 
More students are expected to come 
over from India. The Imperial Uni- 
versity has received a considerable 
number of letters from them making 
necessary inquiries.—Y. C. 


* * © * 


Count Takato Oki, who has been ill 
for a long time, died on the morning 
of the 27th Sept., in his sixty-eighth 
year. The deceased was a native of 
Saga and rendered distinguished ser- 
vices at the Jestoration. He was 
Minister of Education and of Justice 
and also Chairman of the Privy 
Council. In 1884 he was made a 
Peer and was given the title of Count. 
—Y.C. 

* * * * 

We are glad to report that the 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational 
and Baptist missions will hereafter 
co-operate with the Presbyterian mis- 
sions in the publication of Sunday- 
School literature for general use. 


PK Th ee 


The promised statement of the 
attitude of the Aoyama Gakuin toward 
the anti-religious Instruction of the 


Minister of Education has not yet 
been furnished us : but we believe that 
the attitude is practically the same as 
that of the Doshisha. 


ok  * . * 
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We must apologize for the misplac- 
ing of the illustrations of the Otaru 
Girls’ School in the September issue. 
By tbe blunder of the binder. they 
appeared opposite page 281; but they 
should have been inserted to face page 
277. 

HIROSE. Seat 

Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., has pub- 
lished in the Japan Times, and also in 
pamphlet form, “‘The History of a 
Christian School,” the Doshisha, It 
is. a, valuable contribution to the 


present. discussion . of educational 
topics. 


PERSONALS. 


{We shall be pleased to receive items for this 
column, which is intended. to enable us to keep 
posted on the movements of our friends—Haditor. | 


Miss Moulton has returned from 
America, and resumed her work in 
Ferris Seminary, Yokohama. 

Miss Harriet M. Witherbee has been 
transferred from Yokohama to Himeji, 

The following have recently return- 
ed from furloughs in the home land: 
Rev. D. R. McKenzie and family, 
Rev. W. B. McIlwaine and family, 
and Misses M. M. Rioch and Emma 
Williamson. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Greene, of 
Tokyo, graduated this summer from 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass, 
and is making her home with her 
parents at 22 Nakano Cho, Ichigaya. 

Miss Nettie Craynon, of Kentucky, 
has come out-as an independent mis- 
sionary, and is living at present at the 
White House, 14 'T'sukiji. 

Rev. W. E. Hoy, the founder’ and 


Japan Evancenist has received of 
ficial information from his, Board of 
his transfer to China. He is to,be, we: 
believe, the _ pioneer missionary | to% 
China of the Reformed Church: in the 
United States. We sincerely regret. 
the necessity of his removal from a 
field in which he has done such ex- 
cellent work and is, by reason of ex- 
perience, so well’ fitted to do even 
better work. But we have, no doubt 


that in a country where asthma is.not 


prevalent, he will.greatly. improve in 


health, and that he will find an abund- 


ant field for labor for his Lord. 
Professor: Ladd has been. decorated: 


by the Emperor of Japan with -the 


Third Class, Order of the Rising Sun. 
This 


recognition of distinguished 


‘scholastic attainments is wise, and 
does honour to Japan as well as to the 


| Fronrisprecn.— Marchioness. Oyama 


former editor’ and proprietor of the |, 


Professor.—Japan Mail. 
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Che Japan Ebangelist, 


INGOs FV 1. 


H, I. H. PRINCESS SADA, 


L connexion with the celebration 
of the Emperor’s Birthday this 
year, several Tokyo journals publish 
portraits of the lady to whom the 
Prince Imperial is engaged, name- 
ly, Princess Sada, third daughter 
of Prince Kujo. His Imperial High- 
ness was born on the 31st of August, 
1879, and has therefore completed 
his twentieth year. He came of 
age two years ago, eighteen being 
the age of maturity for princes, but 
according to the rules that apply 
to common-place mortals, he attains 
his majority next year. On the 31st 


of August, 1887, being then eight | 
_are generally content to date their 


years old, the Prince was declared 
heir to the Throne, and on the 3rd of 
November, 1889—that is to say, on 
the Emperor’s Birthday—he received 
the title of Prince Imperial (Kotaishe). 


The lady upon whom the Imperial | 


choice has fallen is of the cele- 
brated Fujiwara family, which has 
had the honour of giving many Kim- 
presses to Japan. Its renowned an- 
cestor, Kamatari, in the seventh cen- 
tury, was instrumental in overthrow- 


ing the Soga family, and thus putting | 


an end to the system of patriarchal 
government which threatened, at that 
epoch, to involve even the succession 
to the Throne. The representative of 
his family, seventeen generations 
later, was Tiadamitsu, who combined 
in his own person the two highest 
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| Regent—, 


offices of State, that of Regent and 


No vebie 


that of Prime Minister. The ninth 
son of Tadamitsu was the founder of 
the Kujo family—Kujo Kanezane, 
who, in his turn, held the post of 
and the present Prince 
Michitaka represents the twenty-ninth 
generation from Tadamitsu. Hence 
the Princess Sada, future empress of 
Japan, counts her lineage back forty- 
seven generations to Fujiwara Kama- 
tari in the sixth century. Kamatavri. 
was of course a very  blue-blooded 
noble in his own day, and could 


| doubtless have shown a genealogical 


tree with its roots in the era of Jim- 
mu. But as he first received the 
name of Fujiwara (wistaria plain) 
from the Hmperor in recognition of 
his meritorious services, the Fujiwara 


origin from his time, and, as the 
calculation gives them very nearly 
thirteen hundred years of antiquity, 
it should suffice. The Prince Imperial 
and the Princess Sada are cousins, 
the late Kmpress Dowager Hisho 
having been the sister of Princess 
Michitaka. ‘The young lady has only 
completed her fifteenth year. To 
ereat personal attractions she adds 
the advantage of a robust physique.— 
Japan Mail. 

[By the kindness of the Kokwmin Shimbun, we 
are enabled to present this month, as supplements, 
pictures of His Imperial Highness, the Crown 
Prince, Haru no Miya, and Her Imperial High- 
ness, the Imperial Princess Elect, Sada Ko; and we 
take pleasure in acknowledging with many thanks 


this courtesy on the part of our contemporary.— 
Editor. } 
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THE JAPANESE FAMILY. 


By Rev. 


J. H. DeForest, D.D., Sendai. 


At last, after twenty years of 

earnest deliberation, and with 
much opposition, the important sec- 
tion of the new Civil Code concerning 
the Family came into operation on 
July 16th, 1898. 

How does the Japanese 
differ from that of the West? Where- 
in consists its strong conserving 
power? What are its defects? W hat 
can be learned of Japanese customs 
and of ethics from this code? What 
is the bearing of these laws on foreign- 
ers and their families since the aboli- 
tion of exterritoriality ? Japan now 
stands as the political equal of West- 
ern nations; has there been so great 
an advance in family life as to make 
Japan socially equal to Western so- 
cieties ? A brief study of one hundred 
and thirty pages of the new code will 
put us on the track of a reply to these 
questions. 

It must be premised that the Fami- 
ly is a center of the moral power of 
the nation quite as much as is the 
Imperial House. In spite of glaring 
defects, the reverence for ancestors ; 
the dread of the extinction of a house ; 
the strong sentiment by which mem- 
bers of a Family are held together 
in mutual responsibility; and the 
noble devotion of wives to husbands 
and of children to parents; all have 
combined religiously and morally 
to conserve and develop. the nation. 
It is the virtues of family life as well 
as the spirit of patriotism that have 
made it possible for Japan to adopt 
and assimilate so rapidly the fruits of 
Western civilization. 

Now one of the first things that 
attracts attention in the new code is 
the use of words with meanings wide- 
ly different from those we commonly 
attach to them. Take, for instance, 
the word adoption. With us_ its 
almost universal meaning is the 
taking of some child to bring up and 
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treat as one’s own. It gehen isan 
expression of benevolence going out 
in love of children. But it is com- 
paratively rare in Western nations. 
You can hardly find one adopted boy 
in a college of five hundred students, 
or one in a town of three thousand 
people. How different here! The 
universal meaning here is the taking 
of a boy or full-grown man to be the 
husband of the daughter of the house 
to which he goes, or the taking of a 
girl or young woman to be the wife of 
the son in that house. Instead of 
benevolence it is business. Instead 
of taking in an orphan or destitute 
child to support, it is the taking of 
the children of prosperous parents, if 
possible, with a view to being sup- 
ported by them later on in life, but 
especially with reference to the per- 
petuation of the family le. Hence in 
the Government schools and in. the 
army are large numbers of adopted 
young men bearing the names of their 
future wives. Adoption has very im- 
portant bearings on marriage, divorce, 
succession to heir-ship, and refers far 
more to adults than to children. It 
takes forty articles of ten pages to 
cover the laws on this one word, 
while marriage is treated in only 
twenty-eight articles of seven pages. 
The signal importance of this term 
comes out yet more clearly in the fact 
that the judicial dissolution of adop- 
tion is hedged in by almost precisely 
the same conditions as surround judi- 
cial divorce. 

A concrete example will perhaps fix 
some of these facts better im mind :— 
A physician and his wife had no chil- 
dren, and his “house” that is, his 
family line, was threatened with ex- 
tinction. So he adopted a bright lad 


of a good family in which were other 
sons, and sent him through the Middle,’ 


Higher and University courses. Mean- 
time a beautiful girl was adopted 
from a suitable family wherein were 
other children left to maintain that 
line. 


After the young man’s grad-' 
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uation I was invited to perform the 
‘marriage ceremony for these two 
adopted children, and the delight of 
the father (?) was something extra- 
ordinary. ‘All my anxiety is now 
gone. I have established my house !”’ 
he exclaimed. 

This is almost exactly as it was in 
Rome two thousand years ago:— ‘ It 
might happen that a marriage was 
fruitless, or that a man saw all his 
sons go to the grave before him, and 
that the pater familias had thus to 
face the prospect of extinction of his 
family, and of his own descent to the 
tomb without posterity to make him 
blessed. To obviate so dire a mis- 
fortune he resorted to the practice 
of adoption”. 
not do this now is a surprise to Ja- 
panese who hear it for the first time. 
A Japanese gentleman, a great ad- 
mirer of Washington once inquired 
of me ;— ‘Why did Washington 


That foreigners do | 


permit the extinction of his’ house ? | 


Why did he not adopt some young 
man of good family and so save his 
line?” He felt that our first President 
had almost failed in his moral obliga- 
tions by neglecting this seemingly 
important step. No one can under- 
stand the Japanese Family unless he 


is familiar with the deep aversion to | 


the extinction of a house and the 
means of averting it by adoption 
even of men and women, or of a 
whole family. 

It is highly probable that adoption 
in Japan will decrease as it has done 
in the West. That there is a kind of 
natural dislike of it is shown from 
the familiar proverb that if a young 
man has a peck of beans, he’d better 
not become an adopted son. (Isshd 
no mame wo motaba yoshi nv wa 
naranu.) Since the same forces that 
undermined it in the West are at work 
now in Japan, it is hardly rash to 
expect that similar results will appear. 
The incoming of Christian thought will 
gradually replace the custom of an- 
cestral worship with the more rational 


worship of the One Father, and will 
strengthen the love of true and pure 
Family lines, while lines arbitrarily 
continued by the borrowing of outside 
blood will fail to be regarded as true 
lines. ‘The growing sense of person- 
ality, and the introduction of wills 
into the new code, will tend towards 
the same result. 

Marriage here differs from that of 
Western nations. Here it is simply a 
contract 11 which a man goes to the 
bride’s house and takes her name 
almost as easily as the bride goes to 
his house to take his name. But it is 
an affair not of two individuals so 
much as of two families, and it is 
surrounded by customs that have even 
more strength than the new laws. 
The consent of parents is essential, 
but the code has wisely put a limit to 
parental authority by allowing the 
man of thirty and the woman of 
twenty-five to marry regardless of the 
parents’ consent. Hence the vast 
majority of marriages 1s that of minors 
and is under parental control. Magrri- 
age “takes effect upon its notification 
to the registrar by the parties con- . 
cerned and two witnesses’. The 
wording of this law suggests that 
there are marriages that don’t take 
effect. This is just the difference 
between a Japanese marriage and one 
in the West. Here the ceremonial 
marriage takes place with no reference 
whatever to its legality. The families 
concerned celebrate the occasion open- 
ly and the young couple live together 
as man and wife until it is convenient 
to have it ‘‘ take effect’, and then the 
public office is notified that such and 
such persons are husband and wife, 
which notification constitutes the 
legal marriage. We foreigners are 
always deceiving ourselves by. think- 
ing that if the ceremony is open and 
society recognizes the pair as married, 
it must be legal. There are large 
numbers in every considerable town 
who pass as husband and wife yet 
have no legal status whatever as such. 
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Even among the Christians and also 
among evangelists are some who are 
in this doékyu% (living together) con- 
dition, and it never occurs to the 
uninitiated foreign missionary that 
such are not truly married. I was 
called on to attend the funeral of a 
Christian sixty years old, and learned 
that “his wife’ had a different name. 
She too is a Christian. On inquiring 
into the matter, I found they were so 
related to their respective houses that 
they could not easily be legally marri- 
ed, and so had only taken the first 
step—ceremonial marriage. I recently 
asked a young man, a member of the 
church, if he had had his wife regis- 
tered as his, and he replied with 
regrets that, though he had_ tried 
again and again, he could not get his 
relative who was head of the house to 
consent. In another family there 
were two children, a boy and a girl, 
The boy, of course, was expected to 
become the head of the house, while 
the girl was engaged to the heir of 
another . house. Everything was 
satisfactory, but the death of the 
brother threw this engagement into 
confusion, for it left his sister as the 
only dependence of the house for the 
perpetuation of the line. 'l’o let her 
eo as was agreed wpon would be the 
extinction of her house. very effort 
was therefore made to induce the 
intended husband to give up his house 
in favor of his brothers, and enter her 
house as heir, and take her name. 
Though both. parties were excellently 


adapted to each other by long 
acquaintance, and were over the 


legal age, he refused to leave his house, 
and her parents stubbornly declined 
to let their only child go to another 
house even though she were of age. 
They tried to make her accept another 
man, but she was true to her first 
love. So at last, after prolonged 
consultations and vast annoyances 
and months of waiting, she was lent 
to the man to whom she was engaged, 
and the ceremonial wedding was 
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celebrated with much — publicity. 
There has been no legal marriage, and 
will not be until a child is born, 
which will legally belong to her house. 
By giving up this child to become the 
heir of her house the way will be 
open for registration as husband and 
wife, and this with the consent, much 
longed for, of her parents. 

Any one who inquires will find a 

large proportion of these marriages. 
I met, not long since, a Woman 
“ divorced he and unwilling to live 
with the man who beat her and tore 
out her hair. “If he did such things”, 
said I, “why don’t you get a judicial 
divorce ?’’ And the reply was, “O, 
but we were never legally married.” 
‘“ How long have you lived together”, 
T inquired, ‘ Hleven years”. “ Then 
you have children?” ‘Yes, one girl 
eleven years old’’. When I replied, 
“T’m sorry the little girl must grow 
up an illegitimate child”, she said, 
“QO no, we had her registered as the 
daughter of her grand-mother. She’s 
all right ”’ 

A man once introduced to several 
Christians and to me a woman as his 


| wife, but he was only living with her, 


while his true wife and two children 
lived in another house. 

These things should be thoroughly 
known by missionaries and pastors 
and evangelists. ‘The little Church of 
Japan must not fail to give positive 
light on the sacredness. of marriage. 
One of the ereat duties resting on 
Christians is to make the ceremonial 
and legal marriages one and the same 
thing, “not two very different things. 
And this can be’ done simply by” 
having the register of the one who 
goes to the other's house changed on 
the same day (or before) the marriage 
ceremony takes place. 

Concubinage comes next. It is one 
of the ‘“ burning problems’ of new 
Japan. It must be said to the glory 
of this people that polygamy never 
has been established. Concubinage, 
however, has had a limited and rather 
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honorable place. It. was both an 
emolument of rank and in cases of 
childless parents a safe-guard of the 
family line. Now it so happened that 
the mcoming of Western civilization 
caught the upper classes entangled in 
this system. The living heads to-day 
of some of the noblest houses in the 
Empire, from the throne down, are not 
the children of the legal wife, but of 
concubines. But it would be as cruel 
and unjust to lay this up against 
Japan as it would be to besmatter 
Old Testament heroes for like actions. 
It cannot be denied, however, that 
with the greater light that has come 
to Japan, this sin, instead of being 
checked, has spread. For with the 
abolition of class privileges and the 
incoming of one law for all, wealthy 
farmers and merchants, who were 
formerly forbidden this luxury, have 
to a considerable extent gone into the 
concubine business. So. that the evil 
cannot be remedied in a day. It took 
eight years of discussion to bring 
about the abolition of torture and to 
establish open courts of justice, for 
which splendid action Western nations 
have rewarded Japan with equal 
treaties. But concubinage is a more 
stubborn evil. Enlightened Japan 
knows, however, that this evil must 
go if she is to become the social equal 
of Western peoples, and we are glad 
to say the good fight has already be- 
gun. The year of ’ 98 will be memo- 
rable in the moral history of modern 
Japan as the one in which the forward 
movement against concubinage was 
earnestly taken up. The press had 
long and serious articles well calculated 
to arouse something of a national 
conscience. The great and popular 
Fukuzawa, materialist and utilitarian 
as he is in his philosophy, is a most 
powerful champion of the purity of 
the home. His witty and cutting 
words have gone all through the land, 
affirming that female education 1s 
wholly inadequate to reform society, 
and that the main root of social evils 


| 


lies im concubinage and the corrupting 
geisha. No matter where it cuts, he 
puts his whole soul in the affirmation 
that the axe must be laid at the root- 
evils? 

The great difficulty Japan has to 
deal with is the continuity of - the 
Imperial Line. Conservatives like 
Mr. Otsuki Fumihiko feel that the 
time has come to openly oppose 
Christianity on the ground that it 
Insists on monogamy, and the success 
of this teaching would imperil the 
Imperial Line. The recent strangely 
Intolerant regulations of the Educa- 
tional Department aimed at Christian 
schools are freely supposed to be owing 
to this conservative fear of monogamic 
teachings. We have the greatest 
admiration for this unique Imperial 
Line and also the deepest sympathy 
with those who are full of longings to 
retain it. We pray that it may re- 
main unbroken for ages to come: 
The world’s history will be the richer 
for one such fact. But we do 
not believe the monogamic principle 
would imperil the Line nearly so 
much as the attempt to continue 
it by methods that the growing con- 
science of the people and of the 
whole civilized world cannot ap- 
prove. 

But this is not the place to call 
attention to the moral awakening that 
is coming over Japan, only as it is 
necessary to understand this significant 
fact, that the framers of the new 
family law, though themselves — to 
some extent having mixed families, 
refused to have the word concubine 
in the new laws, just as the framers 
of our constitution would not allow 
the word slavery to disfigure a docu- 
ment so full of liberty, although some 
of the signers were slave holders. 
This is a very great advance on the 
Confucian ethics of the Tokugawa 
period. 


*Mr. Fukuzawa’s little pamphlet, Ukiyo Dan 
(5 sen) should .be read by all who can read 
Japanese, 
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Although the code does not recog- | 


nize concubines, it has to provide for 
their results by recognizing two kinds 
of illegitimate children, and by leaving 
the door widely open for them to 
acquire legitimacy. The children of 
concubines are called “natural chil- 
dren of a married man’”’, the other 
kind being children of an unmarried 
man. Hither kind of father can give 
his natural child a status in his 
family by simply acknowledging the 
child at the registrar’s office. But the 
concubine’s child can only inherit one 
half as much as the legitimate child. 
Natural children here, as in the West, 
are legitimated 
marriage of the parents. 

As to the serious matter of divorce, 
the law offers little or no resistance 
to it, the first and almost universal 
method being by consent :— ‘The 


by the subsequent | 
family institutions in Japan. 


ieee and divorce are governed by 
the law of the husband’s country. 
Generally speaking, ‘‘ family relations, 
and rights and duties arismg there- 


from, -are governed by the law of the . 


nationality of the persons concerned.” 
But in case a foreigner is adopted by 
a Japanese as his son-in-law, and 
becomes head of the house, the effect 
of such a marriage-is governed by 
Japanese law. ‘Thus it appears that 
these laws have no especial bearing 
on foreigners, unless the alien becomes 
a naturalized citizen, or marries into a 
Japanese house. * 

On the whole this code gives the 
outside world an intelligible view of 
To 


those acquainted with feudal times, it 


husband and wife may effect a divorce | 


by mutual consent” 
manner, 


In this quiet | 
the woman goes back into — 


her former family leaving the children — 


with the father, or, in case the adopted 
man is divorced, he withdraws to his 
former home, the children belonging 
by right to the mother, that is, to the 
house in which they were born and 
registered. 


The second method is called judi-— 
cial divorce, and may be resorted to | 


in case either party refuses the more 
quiet settlement. 


That the wife can | 


apply to the courts for divorce is a | 
large advance in the recognition of | 


woman’s rights, 
man who would thus publicly proceed 
against her husband. The 


notable exception that, in 
adultery, the woman alone can be 


laws recognize the same standard of 


chastity for the man as for - Wo- | 


man. 


As to the effect of these new laws | 


upon foreigners residing in. Japan, 


but it 18 a rare wo- | 


shows a considerable emancipation of 
minors and women, and a diminution 
of parental authority which used, m 
theory and often in practice, to be 
despotic. ‘The determined avoidance 
of the term concubine paves the way 
for the complete abolition of the 
custom. The provision, however, that 
makes it easy for a man and woman 
to live together without legal marriage, 
and that puts marriage on the level of 
a contract that can be broken by 
mutual consent, that, in short, regards 
marriage and divorce mainly as affairs 
that concern only the families directly 
concerned, is not strong enough to 
stand the strain of modern social tran- 
sitions and a high civilization. Japan 
has the worst record of all the civiliz- 
ed nations of the earth for its: amaz- 


ing proportion of divorces, and the 


legal | 
causes for divorce are very much lke | 
those of Western states with the one | 
case of | 


i 


| to domestic institutions. 
divorced. It will be a great social | 
gain towards purity when Japan's | 


next worst is Christian United States, 
with its annual record of 30,000 
divorces in a population of 70,000,000. 
This rate is justly regarded as a peril 
But Japan’s 
40,000,000 have 110,000 divorces, or 
seven times as many as we haye. 
What this shows may he left for 
Japan’s consideration and action, im 
which she has the profound sympathy 
of all who know the almost infinite 
difficulties and perplexities. that sur- 
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round the problems of marriage and 
divorce. 


_ Note.—Those interested in the study of this ques- 

‘tion will find a most valuable essay on it by Mr. J.H. 
Gubbins of H.B.M.’s Legation in Japan, in his 
translation of the Civil Code of Japan, Part II. 


SCHOOL WORK UNDER THE 
NEW REGULATIONS.* 


era regulatians for schools interfere 

with Christian educational work 
in two ways :—(L) a private school, 
unless it is recognised as a substitute 
for a public school, is not permitted 
to admit a child of school age which 
has not graduated from a public pri- 
mary school; (2) it is forbidden to 
give religious instruction or perform 
religious ceremonies at “schools whose 
curricula are regulated by law,” even 
outside the regular course of instruc- 
tion. ‘Thus Christian primary schools 
are entirely put an end to, since, 
unless they are recognised as substi- 
tutes for public schools, they cannot 
receive children (except in a few cases 
such as schools for paupers); and, if 
they are recognised as_ substitute 
schools, they cannot teach Christianity 
even outside of school hours; and 
schools for young men must either 
give up their Christian character or 
forfeit their status as Middle schools. 
The only educational work (in general 
education) left untouched is that of 
‘kindergartens and higher schools for 
young women. It should also be 
noticed that the avowed principle on 
which the probibition of religious 
instruction is based would consistently 
lead to the prohibition of religious 
instruction in all schools for young 
people, since it is declared to be 
“essential from the point of view of 
educational administration that gene- 
ral education should be independent of 


* Abstract of a paper read by the Rey. D. W. 
Learned, Ph. D., at the Regular Meeting of the 
‘Missionary Association of Central Japan, held in 
Osaka, October 10th, 1899. é 


religion ’’, so that, if the spirit of this 
“Instruction ’’ continues to prevail, it 
will not be strange if the rule is given 
much wider scope sooner or later. 

It will perhaps tend to clearness to 
consider the working of these regula- 
tions under the two heads of (1) 
Primary schools, and (2) Middle 
schools. 

Primary ScuHoons. ‘To prevent 
misunderstanding among people in 
our home lands, it needs to be made 
plain that the Christian primary 
schools, even when recognised as 
substitutes for public schools, have in 
no way or manner received financial 
aid from the government; they have 
simply been recognised as doing work 
equivalent to the public schools and 
thus have been allowed to receive 
children of school age. In the rapid- 
ly growing cities, where the provision 
of public schools had not kept pace 
with the growing demand, they have 
done a good work, and the fact that 
elementary instruction in Christianity 
was given outside of the regular 
school hours in them has not hindered 
them from attracting a very consider- 
able number of children. Apparently 
this kind of work will have to come 
to an end under the present regula- 
tions, even though a few months of 
grace are given before they are put 
into full force. Ihave not myself had 
intimate acquaintance with the work 
of these “substitute’’ schools, and, if 
they have so taken the place of public 
schools in any localities as to delay 
the setting up of regular public schools | 
in those places and to put any 
constraint upon the people there to 
send their children to these Christian 
schools, it may be that it has been a 
mistake to conduct them in this way, 
as none of us would wish to have 
people subjected to any sort of con- 
straint in this direction. I cannot 
say whether there has been any thing 
of this kind, but it certainly to our 
Western ideas seems unnecessary and 
unreasonable to forbid children of 
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school age to attend such private 
schools as their parents may wish to 
send them to. As the school regula- 
tions provide for minute government 
supervision of all private schools, it 
would seem as if parents might pro- 
perly have the nght to send their 
children to any school which they 
preferred, and if any school which 
was found to be doing such work as 
met the needs of young children were 
allowed to receive all children whose 
parents chose to send them to it, (just 
as all properly conducted  kinder- 
gartens are now allowed to receive 
children under school age), there would 
be no need for the Christian schools 
to come into the Government system 
and thus there would be no excuse for 
refusing them the right to teach 
religion. ‘To compel all young child- 
ren to receive their eduation in a 
public school seems to us unjust and 
unwise ; it must be confessed, however, 
that it seems to be the settled policy of 
this country, and, if so, it may be that 
it will be wisest for the missions to 
withdraw from primary educational 
work. 

MippLE ScHoois: These differ 
from the primary schools in the im- 
portant respect that no young men 
are obliged by law to attend schools 
of this grade, and that people are free 
to establish private schools. The 
regulations do not therefore prevent 
Christians from founding as many 
schools for young men as they please, 
but, by refusing to Christian schools 
the status of Middle schools, they 
place their students (or rather their 
graduates) under very serious dis 
abilities. Such young men, how- 
ever thorough their course of study 
has been, have no scholastic standing, 
and, though theoretically they are 
permitted to enter the higher Govern- 
ment institutions by examination, it 
is understood that practically they 
have little or no chance of admission. 
It is therefore misleading to say, as 
has been done, that the regulations do 


not hinder Christians from having 
schools; they do hinder them very 
greatly by placing their students at a 
very serious disadvantge. If in some 
state in America all higher education 
were carried on 11 Government insti- 
tutions, and if things were so arranged 
that young men who had studied at a 
Roman Catholic school were refused 
admittance to these higher institu- 
tions, there can be no doubt that all 
unprejudiced people would regard it 
as unjust, and the injustice would not 
be lessened by telling the Roman 
Jatholics that they were free to found 
as many academies as they wished. 

If no private schools were recognis- 
ed as Middle schools, and a virtual 
monopoly of admission to the higher 
institutions were given to graduates of 
Government Middle schools, it would 
be oppressive and unwise, but at least 
there would be the merit of consist- 
ency. Now, however, that recogni- 
tion is given to private schools which 
follow the Middle school course, it 
seems to be most partial and unfair to 
give or withhold this recognition ac- 
cording to the religious or non-re- 
ligious character of the school. These 
Christian schools ask for no help and 
no favor from the Government; they 
only ask to have the same recognition 
that is by law given to other private 
schools doing the same work. It is 
like the case of colleges in America 
which admit students without ex- 
amination from accredited preparatory 
schools ; if this is done for any schools, 
plainly fairness demands that it be 
done for all schools of the proper 
grade without distinction as to re- 
ligion. Far more is this the case 
when, as here, it is practically im- 
possible for students to enter the 
higher institutions from schools which 
are not recognised: = = Au: 

The unreasonableness of his policy 
may be seen still more clearly by con- 
sidering the case of three students, all 
from private schools of thé same 
grade. The first learned Christianity 


= xe 
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while in the school at the students’ Y. 
M. C. A; the second learned it at a 
Christian. boarding house; and the 
third in the school itself ; the first and 
second are recognised as graduates of 
the Middle school grade and can go 
on to the University; the third is an 
outcast in the educational world and 
has no opportunity of further study in 
college or university ; his Christianity 
has fatally contaminated him because 
he got it in a school. Is not this 
superlatively unreasonable and un- 
just? What does it matter whether 
the student got his teaching in religion 
at a boarding-house or in the class- 
rooms of the school? ‘To insist on 
the exclusion of religious influences 
entirely from students during the 
years of study would at least be in- 
telligible, but to discriminate against 
students because they studied religion 
in class-rooms of a school or attended 
réligious services in a school seems the 
very height of unreason. Of course 
it may be said that the essential thing 
is that in the case supposed the stu- 
dent was obliged to receive religious 
instruction and attend religious ser- 
vices, whereas in other schools he was 
at liberty to attend such or not as he 
pleased, so that it may be said that 
these regulations are designed to pro- 
tect the freedom of students in re- 
ligious matters. But a sufficient 
reply is that attendance at these 
Christian schools is of itself entirely 
voluntary ; there are numerous non- 
religious Middle schools in all parts of 
the country, and no young man goes 
to a Christian school except from the 
free choice of himself or his parents. 
Thus the religious teaching in these 
schools is from the nature of the case 
necessarily in reality voluntary. ‘The 
fact that a scbool has received recogni- 
tion as a Middle school all of whose 
boarding students live in a boarding- 
house where religious teaching and 
worship are required shows the ab- 
surdity of the regulations. In fact 
the more one examines these regula- 


tions as ie are expounded and 
enforced, the more difficult 1t becomes 
to see any sense or reason in them. 
The only charitable explanation I can 
think of for them is that the author- 
ities, having taken the wise position 
that the national schools, supported 
with public funds, should be non- 
religious, fell imto the mistake of 
thinking that private schools recog- 
nised as equivalent to the public 
Middle schools were thereby a part 
of the national system and must 
therefore be non-religious. It how- 
ever surely needs no arguments to 
show that this isa fallacy, as much as it 
would be to argue that, because a state 
university 18 properly non-sectarian, 
therefore every school which is rec- 
ognised as competent to prepare 
students for it must likewise be un- 
connected with any denomination. 

It may, however, perhaps be said 
that after all the regulations are not 
so very bad as long as they allow full 
opportunity for optional and voluntary 
instruction in religion, and that it 
would be wisest to make the most of 
such methods of teaching religion 
rather than to give up the government 
recognition. It is true that there is 
something to be said for making 
classes in the Bible voluntary, but it 
is one thing to do this as the wisest 
way of teaching religion, and quite 
another thing to make a pledge not to 
recognise the existence of God in any 
way in the school, and not to use the 
mighty motive-power of true religion 
in that training of character which is 
the true education. To enter into 
such an engagement and to remove 
religion from the official life of the 
school is a putting of Christianity into 
the rear, a hanging of the flag out at 
the back door, which cannot fail to act 
disastrously upon the true prosperity 
of the schogl. In such a_ school 
Christianity will have no lawful place 
and will be only tolerated on condition 
that it is kept well in the background ; 
the tendency will be almost irresistible 
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to drop it entirely even from options’! 
and voluntary classes. ‘This point 
might be argued at much length, but 
it seems unnecessary to do so in view 
of the fact that we are so thoroughly 
agreed on this point. 


I IR 


{In this connection we append the following 
clipping, and merely add that the number is very 
large of primary schools which have been compelled 
in different parts of the Empire to close up or 
sacrifice their religious principles, and that hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of children have thus 
been deprived of elementary school privileges.— 
Editor. | 


The Mainichi Shimbun enumerates 
several private schools for the children 
of the poor which have been obliged 
to close their doors in consequence of 
the action taken by the Department of 


Education. These schools had obtain- 
ed official recognition as primary 
schools, and they supplied education 


for the children of parents who are 
too poor to pay the fees required at 
public primary schools but are never- 
theless required by law to procure 
education of a fixed standard for their 
sons. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the schools which have been 
obliged to close their doors were sup- 
ported by Christian charity ; namely, 
the Poor School of Choyenji-dani in 
the Ushigome District of Tokyo; the 
Poor School of Samegahashi in the 
Yotsuya District ; the Poor School of 
Shinano-machi, also in Yotsuya Dis- 
trict ; and the Airen-gakusha of Shin- 
ami in the Shiba District. These 
Schools had to choose between closing 
their doors or abolishing all religious 
instruction and religious exercises 
from their courses ; had to choose, in 
fact, between conscience and expedi- 
ency.—Japan Mail. 


The Tokyo Savings Bank has in- 


augurated several new — systems 
of thrift, including a_ species of 
old-age pensions, annual  allowan- 


ces for study, and marriage settle- 
ments.—Japan Mail. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 


RIEF as has been the history of 

Christian education in Japan, 

three periods may already be dis- 
tinguished. 


I.—The Period of Public Favor. 


During this period the mission 
schools were excedingly prosperous 
and influential. ‘They sprang up on 
every hand, and it was only necessary 
to announce the time and place where 
students could apply for entrance to 
secure an abundance of pupils. The 
opportunity to learn the English 
language and to enjoy personal in- 
tercourse with foreigners was the 
tempting prize that brought scores of 
young men to the missionaries for 
education. 'The complete absence of 
official regulation and the abundant 
patronage ‘they enjoyed left the Christ- 
ian educators free to choose whatever 
courses of study they deemed best 
fitted to produce the intellectual de- 
velopment they coveted for their 


| pupils. 


II.—The Period of Reaction. 


In common with all other Christ- 
ian work, and for the most part 
on account of the same causes, the 
misson schools experienced a serious 
decline early in the present decade. 
Local causes aggravated this decline 
here and there, but it was really a 
part of the anti-foreign movement 
that swept over the country. How- 
ever, it was natural that the mana- 
gers of these schools should con- 
sider what was to be done to retain 
their hold on their constituency and 
to attract the patronage of the public. 
Various changes were accordingly 
made. Partly as a result of these 
changes, but chiefly again because’ of 
a wider cause, the recession of the 
anti-foreign wave, this period _ 
way to the next. 
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ITI.—The Period of Recovery. 


- In the statistical table of Mr. 
Loomis for 1895, with the exception 
ef the Congregational mission, under 
which the figures for the Doshisha 
seem to be included, not a single 
mission is credited with pupils to the 
number of two hundred. In 1897, 
there were four missons whose pupils 
exceeded that number, while the 
total excess over figure of ’95 was 
458, an addition of more than one 
third to the number of that year. 
This shows how the tide was turning. 

But there is an important differ- 


ence between the mission schools in | 


the first period and in the last. As Dr. 
Takakusu. states it; ‘Religious 
schools were wont to have a character 
all their own, but of late years they 
have changed so as to resemble govern- 
ment schools as much as possiple.”’ * ‘Vo 
venture a general statement, subject to 
exceptions, the original mission school 
curriculum was constructed with a 
view to qualifying the graduate for 
further thought and study. With 
that idea very great emphasis was 
laid upon the study of the English 
language, so that he might read the 
literature of the world with ease and 
understanding. Necessarily, many 
departments of knowledge were slight- 
ed or omitted in the course itself. 

The government schools, on the 
contrary, seemed to aim at teaching 
the pupil something of almost every 
branch. Naturally, outside critics 
thought this education open to the 
danger of lacking in depth what it 
gained in breadth. English had in 
it a prominent place, but not enough 
time was given even to it to furnish 
the graduate with a ready intellectual 
tool for further independent work. 
Whatever may be the real advantages 
of these two systems, the mission 
schools, in order to obtain government 
recognition, found themselves obliged 


: * Monthly Summary of the Religious Press, 
Fapan Mail. 


to adopt the government curriculum. 
They thus entered upon quite a new 
path of educational policy. 

But now they find themselves face to 
face with a stone wall, the Instruction 
of the Minister of State for Education. 
The path they’ have entered stops 
here. To vary the figure, they have 
paid the price, the modification of 
their curricula, but the goods can not 
be delivered. 

-What now? Which way shall 
we turn? What shall we do after 
next spring, when the full force 
of this Instruction is to be felt ? 
Is there any way to secure to our 
schools a future, and to Christian 
education its proper share in the in- 
tellectual development of the Japan- 
ese people? Or has it now received 
its death blow, and have we only to 
ease its lingering agonies and_ to 
prepare for it a proper burial ? 

It is not the purpose of this 
paper to attempt an answer to 
these questions, but only to point out 
that they must be answered, and that 
every wiissionary in Japan is directly 
concerned in finding the right solution. 
Further, that they can not be an- 
swered without consultation, and that 
therefore the motion of Dr. Soper in 
the EVANGELIST ought to be carried, 
and the first Educational Convention 
of the Protestant Missionaries in 
Japan ought to be convened without 
delay. It seems to the writer that 
the Tokyo brethren should call a meet- 
ing and make the necessary arrange- 
ments, that the place should be the 
capital, and that the most suitable 
time would be the holidays, when 
school work will be suspended. ‘'T’o 
be sure, the time between the ap- 
pearance of this number of the JAPAN 
Evancerrsr and the holidays is too 
short to allow of the most thorough 
preparation, but much can be done in 
reaching an understanding and in 
planning further work. 

. Merely as a preliminary suggestion, 
the following subjects are offered :— 
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A symposium of experiences as to 
the effect of the Private School Regula- 
tions upon. Chistian Primary and 
Middle Schools, both for boys and for 
girls. 

What is the ideal curriculum for a 
mission school ? 

How far can this ideal be carried 
out in practice ? 

How do present mission school cur- 
ricula compare with those of a decade 
ago, and what is the effect of the 
change ? 

To make out complete directory of 
those of the Christian schools, especially 
of Middle School grade. 

What probability is there that the 
Instruction will be repealed ? 

What are the opportunities for fur- 
ther study open to a graduate of an 
unrecognized mission school ? 

Is there room in Japan for a high 
class Christian college or university ? 


If so, how can such a school be 
secured ? 

Is it desirable to organize an Educa- 
tional Society among the Protestant 
missionaries in Japan, to secure co- 
operation henceforth ? 

If so, to take steps for such an 
organization. 

ALBERTUS PIETERS. 


[We desired to carry out the suggestion of Mr. 
Pieters that the Educational Convention be called 
by the Tokyo brethren ; but we did not have an 
opportunity to consult all before going to press. 
But Dr. Soper, who made some suggestions ‘on 
this subject in our October number, now writes as 
follows: ‘I move that there be an Educational 
Convention of Missionaries in the Union Church, 
Tsukiji, January 2 and 3, 1900, to consider the 
future of Mission Schools in Japan, as well as the 
need of a Christian University.’’ This motion we 
take pleasure in seconding, to bring it before our 
readers. We also make bold to request that all 
who are interested in this movement at Once make 
known to us whether or not they can attend this 
Convention ; and that if they have any amendments 
to this motion or any further suggestions, they 
‘ speak out ”’ at once.—Hditor.] 


Attoman’s Hepavtwent, 


Conducted by Miss ANNIE. S. BuzzELL. 


CEREMONIAL JAPAN. 


APAN is most decidedly cere- 
monious and cerenionial. To a 
new comer from unconventional 


America, the countless bowings that 
seem to accompany every act are 
almost overwhelming ; but one soon 
becomes accustomed to them, and 
must. learn not to be too stiff-necked. 
This ceremonious politeness of the 
Japanese is not always from kindness 
of heart or a desire to put others at 


their ease, but because it 1s Japanese 
custom, and has been the custom 
from time immemorial. But, if we 
tell you some of the ceremonies of 
Japan, those through which the 
people must pass on their way from 
the cradle to the grave, you will 
hardly wonder that they are some- 
what ceremonious. 

These ceremonies begin hota the 
little life makes its entrance into the 
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world, by the ceremonial purification 
of the room in which the baby eyes 
are first to behold the light. The 
first bath is prepared by ceremony, 
the hot water being cooled by water 
poured into it from a dipper made of 
cocoanut, as this is supposed to make 
the body strong. Then the picture 
or unage of a tiger’s head is reflected 
into it, to make it efficacious to drive 
the devil from the spirit of the child. 
The tiger, being the king of beasts, 
ought to be able to overcome even the 
natural depravity of humanity. Then 
there is the first night festival, the 
third night festival, and the seventh 
night festival, when the littl one 
receives its name. These are not 
religious ceremonies, but sometime 
during the first week one member of 
the family goes to the nearest lake or 
river, and worships there, praying for 
the health of the child and _ the 
restoration of the mother. On the 
twenty-first day one goes to the temple 
and worships, and a little later, on 
the twenty-ninth day, if a boy, and 
the thirty-seventh, if a girl, the child 
is carried to the temple, and con- 
secrated to the gods. When the boy 
is one hundred and ten days old, or 
the girl one hundred and one, there 
is the ceremony of first eating rice. 
The baby is not expected to eat. but 
there must be the ceremony. When 
the boy is five years old, he puts on 
his first hakama, and there is a 
ceremony. When the girl is seven, 
she exchanges the narrow belt for a 
real obi, and there must be a ceremony 
for that. So through the years it 
goes, until it would not. be strange 
if life grew to seem only one long 
ceremony with not much of real 


meaning in it, or all of meaning that | 


there is hidden away in the heart, 
where no one could ever suspect its 
existence. 

The two greatest ceremonies, of 
course, are those of marriage and 
funeral. Of these, especially, we 
want to write, for they are the ones 


that we, as Christians, wish to make 
full of meaning and power in this 
land where they seem to mean so 
much, and yet, in reality, mean so 
little. Because ages and ages ago, 
when the first betrothal was con- 
summated in Japan, when one of the 
gods asked a beautiful goddess to 
become his wife, she answered, ‘‘ You 
must ask my father,” even until now 
the marriages are arranged by parents 
or guardians, and the young people are 
expected to do as their elders say in 
regard to the matter. This is, no 
doubt, one reason why that which 
ought to mean so much really means 
so little. Whether the young man 
wants his bride very much or not, 
when the appointed time for her to 
come to his home arrives, he must 
appear to be very anxious for her to 
come quickly, and even — sends 
messengers after her three or four 
times ; while, on the other hand, no 
matter how anxious the bride may be 
to enter her new home, she must 
delay her starting, hours even, beyond 
the appointed time. When she does 
leave her home at last, the house is 
thoroughly swept, as though a funeral 
procession ‘had left its gates, as a 
sign that she is forever dead to that 
house. In the old times, before the 
jinrikisha superseded the kago, she 
used to be carried as a dead body was 
carried, backwards. How much 
meaning can we see in such a custom, 
when we count the multitude who, in 
a short time, return to the homes 
they have left? And the pledge they 
make over the sake cups, the three 
times three, how much can that bind 
them, heart to heart, to be true to 
one another until death? Is it any 
wonder that one who sees a Christian 
wedding for the first time, exclaims, 
“There 1s some real meaning in that. 
How different from our old way!’ 
The customary Japanese wedding is 
not in any way connected with 
religion. ‘T’'wo young people take the 
most important step of their whole 
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life just for their convenience or that 
of their families, with no prayer for 
Divine aid in the keeping of the vows 
by which they bind themselves. As 
the Christian ideal of a home is very 
different from anything they have 
ever known, so the meaning of the 
marriage vow is far deeper and fuller 
and more binding. ‘To impress this 
upon the hearts of the contracting 
parties, as well as upon those who 
listen, we should use every power we 
have to make every wedding 
ceremony with which we have 
anything to do as solemn and 
impressive as is possible, emphasizing 
in everything the fact that it is before 
God these vows are taken, and before 
God they must be kept inviolate. 

But the wedding ceremony does 
not present the difficulties that the 
funeral ceremony does, for the 
Japanese wedding is not religions, 
while the funeral is; hence there is 
more temptation at the latter to 
mix things somewhat, and much less 
of a real understanding of the 
meaning, and there is manifest very 
little of the solemnity, which we 
always feel to be inseparable with the 
occasion when the body from which 
the soul has fled is placed in the 
silent grave to await the trump of the 
resurrection morn. ‘This lack of 
solemnity and apparent absence of 
deep feeling is due, no doubt, to the 


Japanese custom of hiding their 
feelings where no one shall be 


troubled by them; and they can 
hardly understand why it often seems 
so revolting to us, and we feel, when 
we have returned from a funeral, that 
we must shrink from the very 
thought of attending another. But 
should we not rather try with all the 
influence we haye, to make the 
burial service so impressive and 
sublime that it will teach all who 
hear it of the importance of life, the 
solemnity of death, the neccessity of 
salvation, and the hope of the 
resurrection ? 


What does a Buddhist ceremony 
teach? How can it teach anything 
when it is in words that only the 
priests can understand? A man 
dies, and his body is prepared for 
burial. As he will soon become a 
hotoke, his head is shaved like a 
priest’s, and his body robed in a white 
shroud. His wife and children follow 
him to the cemetery, where the 
priests chant and read and pray in an 
unknown tongue, all the exercises 
being mingled with weird music. 
The relatives and friends burn incense 
before the coffin, bowing low in 
worship to the departed spirit. 
Then, in the midst of bustle and 
confusion, while the mourners, with 
smiling faces, greet those who are 
present, thanking them for coming 
and apologizing for the trouble they 
have caused, the coffin is lowered into 
its narrow resting-place, each relative 
throws in a handful of dirt, then the 
hole is rapidly filled by the workmen ; 
the work of decomposition goes on, 
and gradually, as the body ‘wastes 
into decay, the departed one becomes 
a hotoke, or pure spirit. His name 
has been inscribed upon a tablet, and 
this with his picture is placed in the 
most prominent position in the best 
room in the house. All the gifts that 
friends have brought are arranged 
around it, offerings of food and 
flowers are placed in front of it, 
incense is kept constantly burning, 
and the lamps never go out for 
forty-nine days, the period it 
requires for the body to ‘‘ become 
not”? and the soul to become a real 
hotoke. Kivery seventh day the 
priest comes, and the family gathers 
in front of the tablet and picture, 
while he reads unintelligible words 


from the sacred writings of Buddha, 


and tells them just how much of the 
body has decomposed up to that time. 
The forty-ninth day he declares it all 
gone, and the tablet is placed in the 
butsu-dan, among those of the 
ancestors, and all signs of death ‘aré 
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cleared wway, But the house is 
considered polluted for one hundred 
days, and during that time no 
member of the family can go to 
any temple, though the grave imust 
be visited every ‘seventh day. The 
grave ought to be well cared for 
always, for it is considered almost of 
more importance in Japan to serve 
the dead well than the living. Some 
specially filial sons have built huts 
near the graveyard where their 
parents were buried, and _ stayed 
there in frequent fasting and privation 
for as long as three years. What an 
opportunity we have at a Christian 
funeral to teach of the value of the 
present life, and of hope beyond the 
grave ! 

There is another part of the 
ceremonies of Japan that it may be 
profitable to notice, namely, those 
connected with the festival days, 
which there are so many, but not all 
of them religious festivals. New 
Year's Day is anticipated on the 
evening before by the toshitort, or 
ceremony of “taking a year, when 
each family gathers together, has a 
feast, the members congratulating 
each other on seeing the close of 
another year. The god called To- 
shitokujin, is sometimes worshipped. 
On New Year’s morning, it is the 
custom to rise early to greet the 


sunrise. This may be because the 
Hmyperor goes into his eastern 
garden between four and _ five 


o'clock on New Year’s morning, and 
worships toward the heaven and 
the earth, the four directions, and the 
tombs of the Imperial ancestors, 
praying the protection of the All- 
powerful for his people during the 
year just opened, that the land may 
be free from earthquakes, pestilence, 
or calamity of any kind through all 
the year. Some bodies of Chr istians 
in Japan have an early meeting at 
their churches on New Year’s morning. 

The third of January is Genshi Sat, 
the beginning festival of the year, 
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and on iskusiea thirtieth is Konner 
Sai, the anniversary of the death of 
the last Emperor. These days are 
national holidays, but are not 
generally observed as ceremonial days. 
But the next in order is Kigensetsu, 
February eleventh, the great national 
birthday, when the present dynasty 
came into power, and the history [?] 
of the Japanese Empire began. On 
that day there is a ceremony in all 
schools. 

March twenty-first is Shunki Koret 
Sai, the spring festival, and September 
twenty-third Shuki Koret Sar, the 
fall festival for the worship of all 
deceased Emperors. On these days 
there is a ceremony in the Imperial 
palace. ‘They are national holidays, 
but otherwise no general attention 
seems to be given them. 

April third is kept as a holiday, as 
it was the day that Jinmu 'Tenno, 
the first of the present line of 
Emperors, ascended the throne, but 
there is no special ceremony. 

October seventeenth is a holiday, 
Kanname Sai, the day the Kmperor, 
or some one of the Imperial family as 
his substitute, goes to the Shrine at 
Ise to worship at the tombs of his 
ancestors, in thanksgiving for the 
harvest. November third is observed 
in all the schools and government 
offices with an elaborate ceremony, 
for it is the birthday of the reigning 
Himyperor. 

The last regular festival of the 
year is Niiname Sat, the twenty-third 
of November. This is a thanksgiving 
festival. Karly in the morning the 
new rice is offered up to the gods, and 
in the evening the Hmperor partakes 
of it for the first time. 

The Shokon Sai, is a Shinto 
military festival, but generally observ- 
ed. It is sometimes in the fall, and 
sometimes in the spring, and is held 
in honor of the dead soldiers, like the 
American Decoration Day. 

Doubtless there are some of these 
festivals that could be observed 
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profitably, loyally and safely by a 
Christian ceremony, in a way that 


would be the first steps toward fixing 
Christian principles more firmly 
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the relations which our Christians 
must sustain toward their country 
and national mstitutions, 


fi 
—s 


Ath aeltrs 


Conducted by 


M4 


Mrs. Coronyn 


Ki, DaAvripson. 


“We know that the law might do much, now left undone, to raise the moral 


tone of society, and render viee diMeult.”’ 


FRANCES HK. WrnnarD. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Horwian AUXILIARY 


2h attempt to tabulate the results 
é of the past year of work as done 
DY) OUP POys Ay Wa fl Oe 
necessarily to give a very bare outline 
in many of the Departiments, much of 
the best effort of the year having been 
put into foundation work which does 
not appear in such reports as meet 
the eye. Progress there has been 
along several lines, particularly in. the 
amount and quality of literature pub- 
lished; and the membership — list 
shows an increase of twenty-two 
over last year. We have regretted 
the absence of our President, 
Miss Denton, from the city during 
the greater part of the year, but were 
happy in having her place so ably filled 
by our Vice- Pres., Mrs. Davidson, 
The Florence Crittenton Home has 
been established in excellent quarters, 
and has taken permanent form and 
shape, proving itself a centre for many 


Parousing much interest amon 


W. . U, 1898-99, 

lines of helpful activity, Of what it 
has meant to the ‘emp. cause in 
general to have » White Ribbon Mis- 
sionary resident here to give her full 
time and thought to the work is hard 
to express, and it is little to say that 
the work accomplished by Mrs, Large 
during the past year has exceeded even 
the expectations of the many friends 
of temperance work who hoped so 
much from the appointment of last 
year, ‘The faithful pioneer work done 
by Miss Parrish has been followed up 
to practical results, and new ground 
prepared for aggressive work in the 
near future. The Department of 
‘Mothers’ Meetings ’’ has become a 
practical reality during the year, and 
these meetings, with the special 
‘emp. meetings held in the various 
churches, have been the means of 
the 
women attending and has added very 
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winbavtelly te to the list of members in 
the Auxiliaries of Tokyo and the other 
places visited. 

Of the 19 Dept’s now in operation, 
15 have sent reports, the majority of 
which are full of encouragement. Hven 
those which report little or no prac- 
tical results, yet show that it is lack 
of time rather than of interest that 
has prevented those in charge from 
carrying out their plans for advance- 
ment. 
ed Wine” and “ Sabbath Observance”’ 
excellent tracts have been published 
during the year which have proved 
the means of awakening much interest 
among church members on those im- 
portant subjects. 

Dr. Kelsey reports for the Dep't of 
“ Health a Physical Culture,” that a 
tract is in course of preparation which 
she hopes soon to have published. 
Miss Parmelee in her Dept. of ‘ Food 
Reform” reports a gratifying growth 
of interest in this subject among the 
Japanese, one of whom is undertaking 
the publication of some Food Reform 
literature during the coming year. 

The Department of ‘ Press Work ”’ 
shows a good record. From Mrs. 
Davidson’s report we learn that in 
addition to the Department in the 
EVANGELIST in which she has had 
some article of general interest publish- 
ed each month, there have been, 
through Mrs. Large and her inter- 
preter, upwards of 150 short articles 
sent out to a number of newspapers 


including five , dailies, the Gokyo, 
Kirisutokyo Shimbun, the Woman’s 
Herald and the Kuni no Hikari. 


How much this has helped in the 
diffusion of Temperance thought over 
the Land it would be hard to estimate. 

The work among “ Railroad and 
Postmen”’ is still in its infancy, is the 
report from this Dept : but several new 
members have been gained recently, 
and Miss Gillett is hopeful for the 
future of this branch of the work 
which certainly has a wide field of 
usefulness open to it. 


In the Dept’s of ‘ Unferment- 
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Gateat a to the ‘ Work among 
Foreigners’ under Mrs. Van Petten’s 
direction, we find very practical work 
has been done, for although no regular 
Society has been formed in Yokohama, 
the Ladies there have pledged them- 


selves to raise yen 100 to assist in 
starting the work in the children’s 
dep’t of the “ Ji-ai-kwan’’—also to 


support two children there, and this 


has been faithfully done. 


Mrs. Large, writing of the “ Litera- 
ture Dep't,” says, ‘‘The report of the 
literature committee can be given im 
a few words,” but we find these few 
words mean a great deal in the way 
of providing just the right kind of 
literature for effective distribution as 
an aid to Temperance work. Five 
tracts have been issued auas the 
year, the first issue of each being 2,000. 
One of these has reached 1,000. A 
tract for the ‘‘ Social Purity” Dep’t is 
now in press, and a second edition of 


a very helpful tract for Mothers, 
entitled “O Hana San’s Baby,” pre- 


pared by Dr. Stevens-—also a number 
of leaflets suitable for children are in 
course of preparation. 

In summing up the reports for the 
year we feel that gratitude to the 
Father of all Mercies should be first in 
our thoughts, that He has opened to 
us so many doors, straightened so 
many crooked places, and prospered 
us as a Society in our going out and 
our coming in. ‘True there yet re- 
mains ‘much land to be possessed ’’— 
true too, there has been at times 
much of disappointment, much to 
dishearten ; nevertheless, with strong 
faith in the final triumph of the cause 
in which we are enlisted, let us go on 
to another year of greater effort taking 
courage in the thought that though 
our numbers may be few, yet “one, 
with God” gives us at any time the 
majority needed for that victory over 
evil for which we daily work and 
pray. 

: M. ABBIg VEAZEY, 

Rec. Secy. 
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At the annual meeting of the For- 
eign Auxiliary, a committee appointed 
for the purpose drew up the following 
resolution :— 

‘““ Whereas: We have learned from 
the daily papers that that bane of 
many lands--the saloon—is now in 
our midst under the name of ‘ Beer 
Hall, and so great is the patronage 
these are receiving, that plans are 
being laid for increasing the number 
at present in operation. 

“ Resolved that we, the Foreign 
Auxilary W. C. T. U., request the 
National Temperance League when in 
Annual Convention, to consider the 
advisability of memorializing — the 
Government, with a view to the 
enactment of such laws as will make 
a business so destructive to manhood, 
morals, and the comfort of the home, 
impossible. Signed on behalf of the 


For-Aux. = 
CorRoLyn E. Davripson. 


HLizA SPENCER LARGE. 
JENNIE K. MoCautLey.” 


This resolution was presented to the 
National Temperance League at its 
Convention. Members of the Con- 
vention expressed sympathy with the 
idea embodied in the Resolution, that 
an attempt should be made to prevent 
the increase of Beer Saloons in Japan, 
and it was unanimously decided that a 
Committee of five gentlemen be ap- 
pointed to consult as to what should 
be done in regard to petitionmg the 
Government to check, as far as pos- 
sible, the advance of this evil. The Con- 
vention thought that the time has come 
for Temperance Societies to announce 
publicly their sentiments in this mat- 
ter. 
near Shinbashi carried on business for 
several days under the sign ‘ Bier 
Hall,” and although it was soon 
changed to “ Beer Hall,’ he thought 
the first name might be considered the 
more appropriate for such a place. 

A short remonstrance from the For. 
Aux. -W. C: T.'U., setting forth at 
’ greater length than could be done in 


Dr. Soper stated that the saloon 


a resolution, the evil that might result 
from allowing even Beer Halls to be 
opened in the cities, was presented at 
the October Executive Committee 
Meeting of the Nat. W. C.T. U. It 
was adopted unanimously as expressing 
the views of each member, and order- 
ed printed in the principal Tokyo daily 
newspapers and in the Woman’s 
Herald, and the Kuni no Hikari. 
Thanks are due to several Tokyo news- 
papers for kindly publishing articles 
on Temperance that have been sent 
in to them. ‘This remonstrance is to 
be sent to the branches of the Nat. W. 
C. 'T. U. formed in various parts of 
Japan, with the request to each society 
to petition the Governor of its province 
to prevent the entrance of Beer Halls 
into the part of the country under his 
control. 

The following resolution is soon to 


| go out to those having control of the 


several railroads in Japan :— 

‘Whereas: <A considerable propor- 
tion of the travelling public are sub- 
jected to discomfort amounting often- 
times to actual suffering where tobacco 
smoking is permitted in railway car- 
riages, 

“Resolved, that we the members of 
the Foreign Auxiliary ofthe National W. 
C. 'T. U., earnestly request the railway 
authorities to provide a non-smoking 
Second and Third class carriage on 
each train and also to make some 
arrangement by which these carriages 
can. be easily recognized.” 

Those who have been interested in 
watching the progress of the Woman’s 
Herald since it became fully the organ 
of the Nat. W. C. T. U. will be rejoiced 
to hear that it is now running on a 
self-supporting basis, and under the 
present editorship is promising to be- 
come a bright, interesting, thoroughly 
temperance periodical. Beginning 
with the Christmas number, the 
magazine will appear in a new cover. 

An apology is due Mr. Pruett, who 
handed in the following communica- 
tion for publication in our corner of 
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the JAPAN EVANGELIS?, It wasmislaid | Butsu—‘I adore thee O, eterna 
and only appeared in time for this | Buddha’—one hundred times, bid 


number :— 

“A few days ago, I visited the 
famous temple, Zenkoji, at Nagano. 
Before the train reached the Nagano 
station, a Buddhist priest entered a car 
and at once began to lecture the pas- 
sengers, many of whom stood while 
they reverently listened to his sekkyo. 
First, he said he was the represent- 
ative of the only true religion; then, 
that he was gomg to make an appeal 
to them to help him in his religious 
propaganda ; finally, that he was very 
poor and not able to buy a sufficient 
amount of tobacco and sake (whiskey) 
for his own use. ‘This appeal resulted 
in his receiving a contribution of not 
less than fifty sen. Having fleeced his 
flock, he repeated the Namu Amida 


farewell to his generous sympathizers 
and went out—perhaps to the nearest 
erogshop.” 

Mrs, Large of No, 6B T'sulkiji wishes 
to announce that the “Y’’ almanacs 
for 1900 have arrived, and can now 


be had by those wishing them. 
Price fifty sen each, postage ad- 
ditional. 


To those who have ordered copies of 
Dr. Steven’s tract to mothers, it must 
be said, that “‘O Hana San’s Baby ”’ is 
lost. No trace can be found of it, 
since it was shipped from the printers 
in Okayama last July. After some 
further search, if it can not be re- 
covered, a new edition will be printed 
and all orders filled as rapidly as 
possible. 


RESCUE WORK IN NAGOYA. 


[The following letter to Mrs. Large from Rey. 
U. G. Murphy, of Nagoya, has been sent in for 
publication. We gladly make room for it, and feel 
confident that, if this important case must be ap- 
pealed to the Court of Cassation, contributions will 
be forthcoming to meet the expenses of such a 
course. This appears to be truly a test case, the 
result of which will be watched with the deepest 
interest.— Editor. ] 


66 UR test case is just now on 


hand. ‘The public hearing 
has been set for the 15th. Nov.; but, 
as the girl is still in the prostitute 
quarters and under the keeper’s hand, 
we have asked for a temporary 
sentence, granting to the girl liberty 
to go home until the case is decided. 
But, though our request has been 
granted, the keeper refuses to obey 
the order of the court ; and, owing to 
a prefectural law that forbids the 
police to allow a girl outside of certain 
limits without the permission of the 
keeper, the police refuse to enforce the 
order. A more serious question has 
not been raised since the promulgation 


of the Constitution, as here we have a 
prefecture, or the police force of it, in 
rebellion against the Civil Code, as of 
course the court pays no attention to 
any prefectural law that violates the 
spirit of the Code. 

“The keepers [of houses of prostitu- 
tion] met in a temple {God save the 
mark !] yesterday (Oct. 29) and great 
excitement prevails among them. 
They have employed two lawyers; 
and to-day their request that the 
temporary order be suspended was 
rejected, and a new order sent down 
which will be served to-morrow, again — 


)commanding the keeper to send the 


girl away until the case can be settled 
in court. I knew, of course, that the 
Civil Code and the police rules of every . 
Fu and Ken conflict: but our lawyer 
did not wish to take the case as a test 
case of law, but rather demand that 
the keeper be compelled to release the 
plaintiff for reasons assigned, viz: ad- 
ult age (above 20); parents’ contract ; 
the unlawfulness of depriving one of 
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liberty by civil power; private con- 
tract. But no sooner had the case 
gotten in court than the other side put 
their foot right into it by relying on 
the police rules to keep them out 
of the power of the court. So 
now the police and the court have 
about as big a case on hand as we. 
The court is mad; the police, melud- 
ing State Superintendent, are mad ; 
and, of course, the keepers are mad 
and lying awake nights besides ! 

“he keeper in his reply to our 
plea in court said, that, should we win, 
he and all others of like occupation 
would suffer financial loss, and many 
would have to cease business, as the 
poor slaves above 20 will nearly all 
go. Of course, this will not weigh 
much before court, but it shows that 
my contention is right, that the girls 
are unwilling slaves. 

“Another objection was filed by 
the other side to-day against the tem- 
porary order and will be heard on the 
10th. They are doing every thing 
possible to gain time, ad, it is report. 
ed, have made an appeal to the crafts- 
men throughout the country to assist. 
We are prepared to take the case to 
the Court of Appeals here, but beyond 
that I can not go, as I have already 


spent much money on the case, and 
must still see it through here. I did 
not know just how it would come out, 
so went into it alone financially ; 
hence, if it is necessary to go to the 
Court of Cassation, some one else 
must furnish the funds, as [am now 
actually too close to the end of my 
finances for comfort. 

(We would suggest that pledges of financial 
assistance be made either to Mr. Murphy or to 
Mrs. Large.—Hditor. | 

“The girl has shown a spirit of 
firmness that is simply marvelous. We 
can not meet her, no one can but her old 
father ; and she knows very little of 
what is going on: but she has stopped 
her trade and simply stays in her 
room, refusing to eat any thing from 
the keeper. “We send her a lunch by 
her old father. 

“T am afraid that the opposition 
will spoil the case by simply comply- 
ing with the girl’s demand before the 
day of trial and letting her go: they 
are talking of doing this, as of two 
disasters they consider this the less, 
For when we win—and win we Nee 
if Japan’s Code is any good-—the 
rules controlling prostitution will be 
nullified for the whole country. Pray 
for us.’ 


Giission Guiles. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


[Extracts from Tidings. ] 


HAKODATE.—NUMADATE. 


ie the story of the Gospels it is 
frequently stated that Christ 
went about the villages preaching the 
truth of his kingdom ‘and_ healing 
divers diseases, This village work has 


always been an important element in 
the history of Christian propagandism. 
Many of the greatest triumphs of the 
cross have been won in country towns, 
whose revivals have frequently become 
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centres of power from which have 
radiated streams of influence permeat- 
ing great cities and révolutionizing 
whole nations. - Missionaries should 
not overlook the opportunities which 
now await us on all sides for just such 
land of work in Japan.. The cities 
are important, to be sure,and it is only 
right that we should endeavor to win 
to Christ men and women of social 
standing and intellectual culture ; but, 
like the great Teacher and Healer we 
must not forget the villages and quiet 
country places whose weary men and 
women toiling for food in the sweat of 
their brows are waiting with so much 
soul hunger for-the Bread of Life. To 
their fainting hearts and cheerless 
homes the message of Christ will mean 
s0 much in the way of comfort and 
joy- 

We are having some interesting 
results of this work in the Hakodate 
District and are now planning for 
more aggressive effort in the future. 
On August 24; assisted by Rev. Y. 
Honda and the pastors of the Hirosaki 
and Aomori churches, we dedicated a 
new Church at Numadate, a country 
village 18 miles from Hirosaki 
down the banks of the beautiful 
Iwaki river. Most of the journey 
was made in a basha, a .very 
“wobbly”? disagreeable kind of a 
conveyance, without spring or cush- 
ion, drawn by a half-starved pony, 
driven by a semi-civilized betto and 
subject to various mishaps and serious 
accidents. Once on this occasion, 
when returning late at might, “ the 
crazy thing” upset on the muddy side 
of the road near a rice field surround- 
ed by a deep ditch into whose slimy 
stagnant waters we were suddenly and 
ignominiously precipitated. ‘The moon 
never looked down upon a sorrier trio 
than on brothers Honda, numa and 
myself, when upon struggling to reach 
terra firma and recovering our bag- 
gage, we began tO wring out our 
broadcloth and scour our loon, My 
Japanese friends possessed their souls 


in such wonderful patience during the 
trying ordeal that there was nothing 
else to do but to join in their.hearty 
laugh over what otherwise would have 
been a just cause for an outburst of 
righteous indignation against the care- 
less driver. 

The following is a brief sketch of 
the work which has taken place in 
Numadate through the influence of 
three young men, who, while attend- 
ing a private school in Hirosaki, were 
converted to God in our church here, 
One of the members of the Numadate 
church writes as follows :— 

“Some 8 or 9 years ago when Mr, 
T. Ito, accompanied by Mr. Saito and 
Mr. Takahashi, returned from Hiro- 
sala, he told our people for the first 
time about Christianity and also about 
the great temperance work going..on 
in the world. At. first our village 
was greatly shocked at these young 
men and many were bitterly opposed 
to their earnest words. Especially 
Mr. Ito’s father, for he and all.the 
people were devout Buddhists. At last 
their temperate ‘habits, kind acts and 
loving patient hearts attracted their 
friends and acquaintances who gra- 
dually became greatly interested in the 
teachings of Christianity. This was 
the very first seed of the precious 
Gospel ever sown in our quiet village. 
Next year Mr. Ito organized a temper- 
ance society which was greatly need- 
ed, for strong drink had always been 
the curse of our people, and this evil 
devil Buddhism had never been able 
to cast out. Many signed the pledge 
and then at once began to enquire 
more fully about salvation. At that 
time in Goshogawara, a village 5 or 6 


miles. away, there was a Methodist 


preacher called Mr. Fujita, whom we 
requested to come and show us_ the 

‘Way of Life’ more fully. Although 
he was stone-blind and had to walk 
all the way, yet he most gladly came 
even in midwinter through great snow 
banks and cold winds, picking his way 
along with his stick, always wearing 
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a bright smile on his earnest face. 
His words were greatly blessed and 
hungry souls were fed. In the Spring 
of that same year in Mr. S. Saito’s 
home, seventeen men, mostly heads of 
families, were baptized by our Presid- 
ing Elder, 
taken into the 


and others were 


church, and thus the work has gone | 


gradually on with class and prayer 
meetings as well as a good Sunday- 
School for the children. 

“From the first there was much 
difficulty about a place in which to hold 
our meetings, for we had no suitable 
building at all. At last Mr. 8. Saito, 


who had prayed much about this mat- | 
decided that we must builda | 
church,and for this purpose he himself | 


ter, 


gave a piece of land as well as a good 
contribution. Unfortunately about 


this time he took sick with consump- | 
tion and we all had very sad faces. | 


From his dying bed he, however, 
helped along the good work and en- 
couraged less earnest brothers and 
sisters. Alas! alas! Mr. Saito was 
taken to his everlasting rest before he 
saw the new church fully completed. 
When Mr. Draper visited him in his 
dying hour he said: ‘I am so glad 


that God has given me the joy of | 


salvation and privilege to be his dear 
child.’ <A short time after this, hav- 
ing settled all his family matters, he 
called his wife and children around his 
bedside, offered an earnest prayer, 
spoke many encouraging words and 
laid his hands upon them with his 
parting. 
as neighboring villages were greatly 


impressed with this beautiful Christ- | 


ian death, the first one we had ever 
witnessed. Truly, truly, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord and 
their works do follow them’; for all 
were deeply stirred to hasten the com- 
pletion of the new church so as to 
fulfil the dying man’s wish and prayer. 
At last the building was completed 
last August and dedicated to God with 


Rev. J. W. Wadman. | 
Shortly afterwards these men’s wives | 


The whole village as well | 


tears of joy and praises to our Heaven- 
ly Father.” 

The new church, a plain neat struc- 
ture with a seating capacity of up- 
wards of 80 people, has been built 
| without any Mission help and wholly 


by the Numadate people themselves. 
It was dedicated free of debt. 

Since last writing Miss Bessie Alex- 
ander, whose coming means so much 
to her brother’s home, has safely ar- 
rived in Hirosaki and has been given 
a hearty reception not only by the mis- 
sionaries but the Japanese as well. A 
week ago a formal welcome-meeting 
_ was held in the church and was un- 
usually well attended and most re- 
sponsive in its expression of welcome 
to our new friend and fellow-worker. 
The work on the new parsonage is 
progressing nicely, and we hope to see 
brother Alexander quite settled in it 
some time before Christmas. 


J. W. WADMAN. 


Mrs. UME SEGAWA. 


On the afternoon of Sept. 30th was 
held at the Jo Gakko Chapel, Aoyama, 
one of the most impressive memorial 
services we have ever witnessed. It 
was in memory of Mrs.Segawa (former- 
ly known as Yamaguchi Ume San), 
wife of the Japanese Consul, Mr. Asa- 
noshin Segawa, at Hankow, China. 
Miss Yamaguchi was one of the first 
pupils in Kaigan Jo Gakko, Tsukiji, 
eighteen years ago. Her teacher of 
that day recalled her as the bright, 
happy girl of the class, who never 
_ gave the teacher any trouble, but al- 
ways did her work well. _ Later she 
was one of the most talented pupils at 
the Aoyama Jo Gakko, and won the 
confidence of all with whom she come 
in contact. She was specially skilful 
in music. In her work as Bible 
woman and helper at Sendai and at 
Kanda, she performed service at oncé 
so free, so faithful, so winning as to 
/ make labor with her a charm to her 
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sisters, and of great good to the work. 
Combined with great force of charac- 
ter was that mildness, that cheery way, 
lightness of heart, that made her es- 
pecially lovely. Tho naturally subdued 
and even solemn in company, she ex- 
erted over her friends a wide and lasting 
influence for good. lt was in the 
Bible School at Yokohama that she 
seemed to develop into such strength 
of character, and to so impress 
those about her as to the source of 
her strength. Her room-mate there 
for two years says: ‘‘ Oh, I tell you she 
was true to her friends, and she had 
such a strong character. I know one 
thing about her, that is, her strong 
and unchangable earnest faith came 
through much communion with her 
Father, and by studying the word of 
God every day.” 

Touching this portion of O Ume 
San’s life, one of her associate teachers 
Says: 

“For a year before her marrying 
she was associated with me in the 
school work. During that time her 
quiet faithful discharge of her duties, 
and the extraordinary neatness with 
which everything was done impressed 
me specially. One of the lessons her 
life has taught me is the beauty of 
faithfulness in the every-day details of 
life. 

“ During the spring of 1898, at a 
consecration service in the school, Miss 
Simons spoke more freely than I had 
ever heard her before of her own ex- 
perience, and urged those present to 
give their whole lives to His service. 
None responded so promptly and freely 
as O Ume San;and alone in the 
Chapel after the meeting was over, she 
knelt in prayer until the surrender 
was made and the victory won.” 

Her teachers, her fellow students, 
her associate workers, all unite in the 
statement that the one apparent all- 
absorbing desire and prayer of her life 
was that her old parents might be 
brought to love her Jesus. For this 
she lived, prayed, wrote letters, plead- 


ed. So far as we know, she never 
knew that her prayers had been 
answered ; but the sequel will show. 
Married in 1898 to Consul Segawa, 
she went with him Noy. llth to Han- 
kow, where she exerted a great in- 
fluence in her new surroundings, and 
made not only upon her own country- 
men but upon resident foreigners a 
deep impression. Her letters to inti- 
mate friends are full of enthusiastic 
expressions of joy over her delightful 
home, her worthy, loving husband, 
the opportunities for doing good in 
her new life, and of desire to be a holy 
woman. ‘‘ May this little woman be 
His holy vessel !’’ she says. 

But her domestic felicity was destin- 
ed to be all too short. On May 18th 
God gave to Mr. and Mrs. Segawa a 
bright little daughter. ‘T’en short days 
she knew a mother’s joy, and then on 
May 28th she “ fell on sleep.” She was 
suddenly stricken beyond the help of 
any medical skill. On May 29th a 
great throng of people gathered to lay 
her to rest in the cemetery at Han- 
kow, and true mourners were many 
and of many nations. 

We are in the girls’ chapel at Ao- 
yama. <A large company is present, 
among whom are the parents, the hus- 
band, and the little daughter, of the 
devoted wife and mother. ‘The Rev. 
Y. Honda has charge, and many take 
part in the memorial exercises. Miss 
Vail, Mrs. Hiraoka, Rev. W. Ishikawa 
and Consul Segawa make addresses. 
The tribute of the bereft husband to 
the work of that wife will never be 
forgotten. Mr. and Mrs. Cowen, Miss 
C. H. Spencer, and Rev. D. S. 
Spencer furnish appropriate music. 
And then appears the answer to the 
prayers of that faithful daughter and 
wife, when the parents, Mr. Masao 
Yamaguchi and Mrs. Koto Yamaguchi, 
Consul Segawa, and the little babe, 


Shizu, were consecrated to God in 


Holy baptism. We do not remember 
ever to have seen the culminating 


| forces of a faithful life so portrayed 
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in a single hour. ‘This may be count- 
ed as one of the natural results of our 
Christian. School work. 

DiASres: 


* * * * 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


‘Extracts from the Japan Quarterly. | 


SAPPORO. 


HAVE just finished my first 

all-round trip to the Aimu and 
Japanese churches in this—the Sap- 
poro  district—for. this year. It has 
been a blessed time and one feels 
greatly rejoiced to think of what has 
been and is still being done in the 
various places. It was particularly 
pleasing to note the widely spreading 
influence of Miss Bryant at Piratori 
first, and then in the villages around. 
The girls and young women are 
coming out cleaner and better dressed 
than they used to and they are 
certainly growing in. self-respect, 
while all the people who have any 
thing to do with her speak of her with 
affections their friendandhelper. They 
have such confidence in her as a 
nurse also that they not only come 
themselves and bring their babies and 
friends for medicine: when ill, but 
sometimes they actually bring their 
sick horses too for her to doctor !. But 
the best work is of course the spiritual 
part. The classes have been well at- 
tended, and the results are not only 
as above stated, but the scholars are 
growing in the knowledge of their 
God and Saviour. It was my privi- 
lege to baptize no less, than twenty- 
four persons belonging to Piratori and 
Nina-kotan this time. The people 
are truly learning to value their reli- 
gion, and every time I pass through 
their villages after a long absence, 
nothing will do but that I must stop 
to see and properly admire all. the fat 
little babies born since my last visit, 
whom I must baptize! Besides these 


| Christians. 


there were also six persons (Ainu) 
baptized at Nikap. From this place 
I went on to Shibichari to preach, 
and to baptize three Japanese. ‘Two 
of these did not appear, as a large 
family meeting had taken place the 
previous night and persuaded them—a 
husband and wife—not to join the 
They have not cut them- 
selves clean away from us but ask to 
be allowed to come in later on! The 
other one was admitted to the Church. 

In contrast to this moral cowardice 
it is pleasazit to dwell upon the bravery 
of two Ainu, one in casting away his 
inao or idols and the other in standing 
his ground against strong drink because 
he was a Christian. Of this I wrote 
in a circular letter to home friends as 
follows :—‘I have during my last 
two journeys to the Ainu taken with 
me a splendid young man, as general 
factotum. I greatly esteem him and 
look upon him as a son in the faith. 
His name is Arimakna and a more 
beautiful Christan man I think I have 
never seen. He is truly humble, 
earnestly sincere and as happy as the 
day istong. He has only been bap- 
tized some two years but the way he 
has grown in the Christian graces is 
simply wonderful. He is not only 
stalwart in the physical aspect, but 
also a giant in faith and Christian life. 
Only two weeks ago I sent him ona 
journey with an Ainu chief who lately 
became a Christian, to assist him in 
destroying his heathen symbols and 
fetishes called Inao. Well! as they 
were returning to Sapporo they met 
a very bad character who was quite 
intoxicated and who tried to force the 
new Christian to take some of the 
Ainu’s greatest curse, strong drink. 
Arimakna told him and the people 
standing by how wrong it is to drink 
to excess and asked him to. desist: 
This made the drunkard very angry 
and he called Arimakna all the bad 
names he could think of, some being 
very bad indeed. Arimakna is a fine 
stalwat fellow of nearly six feet and 
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as strong as a young horse. He could 
have settled that quarrel in a moment 
and knocked his opponent down with 
one blow of the fist had he been so 
minded, and less than 3 years ago 
would undoubtedly have done so. 
But he has now become a Christian 
gentleman and stood there perfectly 
calm and upright throughout it all 
and did not say so much as one word. 
When the air cleared, a Japanese who 
had been a silent spectator of the 
whole scene came to Arimakna and 
said: ‘Whatever kind of Ainu are 
you? I do not believe there is ano- 
ther man of your race who would 
have put up with what you have now 
borne. You are a big man, and no 
coward, and your eye showed that 
you had no fear. Whit is the secret ?” 
Arimakna replied: ‘I have become 
a follower of Jesus Christ. I am a 
Christian. 


they must stand quietly by the right 
and bear all for Christ their Master’s 
sake. Christ was the secret of my 
patience and forbearance. A few 
weeks ago, before I knew Christ, I 
should have knocked that man down, 
but now, as a Christian, I may not 
act so for his sake. He is my exam- 
ple! The Japanese replied that he 
had never heard the like and that if 
Christianity was like that then that 
religion is not bad; it was indeed the 
best he had ever heard of and it would 
be well for all to accept it. Within an 
hour, wonderful to relate, the drunkard 
came out voluntarily, knelt upon the 
bare earth, bowed his head, and 
apologized for what he had said and 
done! What a triumph! Chnist 
conquered here. What a grand thing 
it would be if we were all able to 
preach as good a sermon as_ that 
which was acted by Arimakna. Do 
you wonder that I am Bend of 
that young Ainu ? 

Arimakna was from quite eatly 
times a very earnest heathen and 
most devout in the practice of his 


| used in their ritual. 
| them to meas he has no further use 


Christians may not quarrel | 
and fight like the dogs about us, but | 


religion. He seems to have been a 
true seeker after light, truth, and God, 
and he has found them now. His 
father has been dead many years, and 
he, as the heir, has all the paraphernalia 
He has promised 


for them. He is now, as I think the 
incident given above shows, as earnest 
a Christianas he was formerly a de- 
vout heathen.”’ 

But of course all is not plain easy 
sailing ; that is a thing to be thankful 
for. ‘The Buddhists are now making 
efforts to get at the Ainu. Especially 
is this the case in the Volcano Bay 
district. At Usu they have got about 
thirty Ainu men to register themselves 
as Buddhists. This simply means, 
not conversion, but a. paying of the 
Buddhist Temple taxes and. offering 
Omiki. The so called converts keep 
their inao just the same, practice their 
own religon and rites in every detail, 
and adhere to their old: superstitions 
in toto. It makes no difference to us 
at all for, at my last visit there, more 
people. than ever came to the 
preaching. : 

On going to another place, Repungé, 
to preach, I found the hut I generally 
use for preaching services occupied by 
a bear! The owners had built him a 
large cage right in the middle of the 
hut and were bringing the beast up 
for a great bear-feast at the end of 
this year. ‘The smell was anything 
but pleasant, so that I left the bear in 
full possession and held the service in 
another hut; and a grand service it 
was too. But in spite of all drawbacks — 
the work is making real progress ; 
aye, and progress it: will. 

J. BATCHELOR, — 


wet 


PIRATORI. 


Perhaps some far away friends may 
like to hear a little of what has been 
going on in the Saru district of Ainu 
land lately. It 1s just twelve months 
since the appeal for help for the 
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sufferers by the terrible floods was 
published in the “ Quarterly.” Very 
many thanks to all those who have 
sent money to help us. During the 
long winter months we did indeed 
thank God often for sending such 
good help. For we needed it sorely. 
At first the Japanese government 
gave loans of money to be repaid in 
five years’ time, but from January 
until about the end of March the 
people were in most cases without 
anything except the tiny stores of 
acorns which they had gathered and 
laid by in the autumn. Presently 
these too failed, and then we used to 
have over fifty women in a day who 
came many miles through deep snow 
over hill and plain and across rivers 
to get the few pints of rice we had to 
give each. For we were not able to 
give a great deal. All the rice had to 
be brought from the sea shore on 
sleighs or by pack horses, and latterly 
the starved horses grew too few and 
too weak to do much work. So our 
supplies were liable to run short soon 
and had to be taken care of. But 
with the spring hope grew again and 
the Government gave them more 
help, and now long since all has been 
busy, happy work in the gardens. 
How thankful we are for the good and 
early crops! Everything is good they 
say and much earlier than last year. 
Lately we had our first Ainu Christ- 
ian wedding in our little church. A 
verv odd looking little bride with her 
new and fiercely curved tattooed mous- 
tache, and very shy too, though quite 
cool enough to answer clearly. She 
did not know when she was to be 
married until the very morning of the 
day, and then declared that if any of 
her friends knew she would not go. 
So only the two witnesses were 
present. Even her mother was not 
told. The bride started for church in, 
apparently, her every day dress and 
carrying a big baby on her back. 
This however was deposited with its 
rightful owner on the way and the 


working dress taken off to show the 
neat new garment which had been 
put on underneath. After they were 
really married, the old dress was put 
on again, and he and she walked down 
the village without taking the slightest 
notice of each other. 

In June we had some nice baptisms 
and I am glad indeed to be able to 
say that the seed does grow. Just 
now there is an outbreak of typhoid 
in Nina village, and several of the 
new Christians are ill. But with 
each of them I am sure that all is 
well. “ Yes,” said little fifteen year 
old Rotashmonuk, ‘“‘I do remember, 
although I am lying in bed, yet I 
remember Jesus.” And dear bright 
Mopi too, who was one of the first to 
be baptized and whose influence 
brought others in, as she lies ill now, 
knows certainly that God loves her. 
There is so little one can do for them 
when they are ill. The doctor comes, 
and if they can pay for it they have 
medicine. They lie there on the 
boards with only a piece of thin 
matting underneath. Perhaps with 
a futon covering, perhaps none, and 
are so good and patient. They 
greatly prize a tin of milk and think 
it the best of medicine. 

We hope to have several girls reba 
for confirmation next month. But 
just now it is hard to induce them to 
leave their harvesting to come to the 
classes. Being really the “ bread- 
winners,” little is to be seen of them 
in summer. One has to wait for 
signs of growth very patiently, but 
small things tell that there truly is 
life and every now and then there is 
cause for cheer and praise. For one 
thing several women are quite regular 
attendants at church and come be- 
cause they like to come, and say so. 
They learn slowly and forget very 
soon, but they really are learning, I 
believe. 

EK. M. Bryant, 
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ToKyo. 


“ Princess Lodge,” or “Things as 
they are.’ 

People and things do not always 
appear from a cursory glance exactly 
what they are nor are we able to form 
a just opinion of them, without being 
brought into immediate contact with 
them. We can but speak of people 
as we find them, and things as they 
seem to be. 

“Princess Lodge,” as we are pleas- 
ed to style it, is the Boarding-house 
for Young Ladies of the Upper Classes, 
started in Tokyo a year ago by Miss 
Carr and Miss Brownlow. It was 
opened in spite of the many prophesies 
that it would never answer, never 
come to anything, that the like had 
already been tried, that there were 
insurmountable difficulties in the way, 
and the house would soon have to be 
closed, &c. But it was also started in 
faith, with much earnest and_beliey- 
ing prayer, in sure and certain hope 
of a speedy answer from the God who 
could honour the prayer of a 


Hezekiah, of an Asa, and of many | 
another true and humbly believing | 


servant of His. 
“Princess Lodge”’ is so far away 
from our humble residence, that 
beyond every now and then paying 
a twenty minutes’ call, or receiving 
one from Miss Carr, seeing her and 
her protegés at church, and hearing 
something about the work at our 
weekly prayer meeting, I had never 
had much opportunity of really know- 
ing how things went on inside the 
beehive. Outside ‘‘ Princess Lodge” 
kept up to its name; every thing from 
the Mistress to the little scullerymaid 
was spick and span, and there was no 
flaw to be found. It is true the 
neighbours complained that the smoke 
from the kitchen chimney got into 
their rooms and spoilt their work, 
and fell on the clothes hanging out to 
dry, but this is a way chimneys have 
of behaving. It is true also that a 


| thief, it is thought one who bore them 
malice for being foreigners, got in one 
evening and stole a valuable clock, 
which has not been recovered, but 
this is also a way thieves have of 
doing.—The real question is how did 
“Princess Lodge” keep up to its 
other name,—‘‘ Home and Boarding 
House for Young Ladies of the Upper 
Classes, conducted on Christian Prin- 
ciples?” You shall hear. 

Mr. Buncombe had gone down 
from the Mountains to attend the 
“Summer School” for Japanese 
Workers in Arima, the Convention at 
St. Saviour’s Church at Osaka, and 
on his way home our autumn Con- 
ference at Nagoya. My small daugh- 
ter, myself and servants, were to 
return to Tokyo later. As our house had 
been shut up all the time we were away, 
I ventured to ask Miss Carr to take us 
in for a few days, as Miss Brownlow 
had not yet returned. This she 
| kindly did while our house was being 
cleaned, and we stayed from Friday 
afternoon till Wednesday morning, 
and very sorry we were to find it our 
duty to return to our own house. 

The impression made on me from 
the first was, that the whole air of 
the house was ‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord.” 
Every thing was done in prayer and 
it seemed to me, as the days went on, 
that the Head of the house lived 
literally with her Bible in her hand, 
head and heart the whole day and a 
good part of the night. She was the 
first up in the morning to havea 
good hour or more with her Heavenly 
Father before the routine of the day 
| began, and was the last to bed at 
night. At a quarter to seven the first 
set of girls went off to school; after 
breakfast came morning prayers in 
Japanese at which nine Japanese 
were present and ourselves. At 
this family gathering a hymn is 
sung, a portion of Scripture read and 
explained and brought home in a very 
personal way to the hearers, and 
prayer is made. It is impossible in a 
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short paper of this kind, to go ito 
the details of each day’s work. 
During the morning Miss Carr is 
preparing addresses either for nurses 
from the hospitals, who come in twos 
or threes as they can get out, to the 
number of twenty or more, or for 
talks with ladies or others who have 
either asked for teaching in their own 
homes, or who come “to “ Princess 


Lodge” with that object in view. 
Later one of the young lady 


boarders, who has asked to be prepared 
for baptism, has a Scripture lesson 
in Japanese. In the afternoon of one 
of the days I was there, we went out 
to visit at the house of an officer in 
the police force, who had requested 
that his wife might receive instruction. 
He, his wife and sister were talked 
with and taught for about forty 
minutes. Soon after we got home a 
lady called; she came to know what 
day and hour she could come and be 
taught. A day was appointed and she 
came bringing her sister who was in 
a very unhappy state of mind,—both of 
them most anxious to learn at once 
the way of salvation. 

Later on the younger ones have 
their Bible-reading with the matron im 
Japanese, and still later the elder ones 
have theirs with Miss Carr in English. 
A little time before I stayed at 
“Princess Lodge,” a Christian doctor, 
who has a hospital not far off, begged 
Miss Carr to go on Sunday, take her 
‘““baby-organ,’ and teach at the 
hospital. A hymn was to be read and 
explained and the music taught to the 
nurses and patients, and then ‘ would 
she please have a_ little talk with 
them.” ; 

Many had been the doubts I had 
heard expressed among even our own 
Missionaries with regard to the kind 
of work done at Princess Lodge, and 
I was surprised and delighted at the 
deep reality of the work I saw going 
on there from day to day, and I feel 
it a great. privilege to~ have been 
allowed an insight into what promises 


to become, under God’s blessing, a 
great and increasing work. 

The girls from Godless homes and 
surroundings are here under ~ the 
immediate influence of the Gospel, 
and it seems to me that if the work 
among the girls only were being done, 
it would be a grand work; but that is 
not all, these go back to their homes 
from time to time, and cannot but 
carry with them the fragrance of the 
Gospel of truth. For instance, the 
girl who is being prepared for baptism 
took with her the message of Life to 
her father in the holidays; he now 
wants to hear and to know more and 
bids his daughter learn all she~ can 
about God and tell him. Others have 
said to Miss Carr: ‘‘ We. want to 
give a little present to a friend, what 
Christian book is there we could buy 
for that purpose?’ And so in many 
untold and unlooked-for ways is the 
great truth being spread from that 
house. 

Since I left, Miss Carr has had 
another request from a lady to be 
taught, who said she did not want 
English or amusement but simply to 
be taught the way of Salvation. ‘This 
is another house opened as a direct 
answer to prayer. 


Eminy J. BUNCOMBE. 
* * * * 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN. 


SP twenty-second annual report 

of the Council of Missions co- 
operating with the Church of Christ 
in Japan is a very interesting docu- 
ment and contains many suggestive 
passages, of which we quote a few 
from here and there :— 

Your committee would emphasize 
this thought of fostering a spirit of 
self-support among Japanese Christ- 
ians ; being confident that without 
the existence of this spit, all 
measures of cutting off financial aid, 
of decreasing the number. of J; apanese 
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workers, or of narrowing the fields of 
labor will in the end, not only fail to 
secure the desired result, but will prove 
actually detrimental to the cause * * * 
Mr. {| H. K.| Miller emphasizes the 
importance of providing the evangelists 
with a comfortable living and of not 


grinding the face of the poor evangelist | 


by reducing mission expenses, a thing 
which may easily be mistaken for 
self-support. The liberality of the 
native Christians must be developed. 


The above facts have been gleaned 
fron the materials in the hands of 
your committee. It will be observed 
that they answer only generally the 
question as to the use of money in 
mission schools. As a result however 
of a study of the correspondence before 
them the committee presents, in con- 
clusion, the following :— 

1. The largest item of expense is 
the salaries of the missionaries en- 
gaged in teaching ; and the question is 
asked by some, could not the funds 
thus employed be spent to better 
purpose ? 

The amount of money thus expend- 
ed is no doubt large ; but such educa- 
tional work is necessary. The great, 
need of Japan is Christian homes ; and 


the facts make it clear that the 
schools—especially the schools for 
girls—are making them. Besides 


this, a growing Christian constituency 
calls for Christian schools. 

2. The scale of the salaries paid to 
teachers in mission schools is neces- 
sarily in most cases determined by the 
salaries paid to teachers in other 
schools throughout the empire. 

3. It is the conviction of your com- 
mittee that, if educational work is to 
be carried on, good salaries must be 
paid to at least a certain number of 
teachers, if competent ones are to be 
employed. 

4. In some cases the salaries paid 
to teachers are not greater than those 
paid to evangelists in the same 
locality. This however is probably 


| side with this 


| are 


not the rule; and the question may 
fairly be asked, Are not the evangelists 
underpaid ? 


The northern island, known as the 
Hokkaido, is in the formative period 
characteristic of recent colonization. 
People are scrambling for wealth 
but indifferent to rehgion. “Side by 
general indifference, 
there is great activity on the part 
of the Buddhist priests ; and temples 
rapidly being built, so that 
the ties may be renewed which 
bound the colonists to Buddhism 
before they left the main land. A 
free and independent society gradu- 
ally forming, not unprejudiced per- 
haps but as yet unfettered; distinctively 


Christian communities in various 
places; men less controlled by their 
superiors in farming colonies and 


military life than is elsewhere the 1wSe, 
and unquestionably freer from family 
and temple obligations; access to 
these limited only by the nwnber of 
evangelists and the proportion of our 


faith; all these things invite us to 
effort. Every new iminigrant, every 


mine, every new farm, every new 
fishery, every new railroad, presents a 
new missionary problem. ‘There are 
communities of farmers assembled as 
tenants under large land owners, and 
of as many sects as their different 
native provinces. There are large 
soldier settlements-—oneof them fifteen 
miles in extent—where the colonists 
live by farming and are reserves in 
time of war. ‘There are companies of 
fishermen brought over from the main 
island, and employed for the season 
during the herring and salmon runs. 
There are mining towns, and gangs of 
laborers working summer and winter 


erading the new railroads. In the 
midst of all this new life, villages 
become towns and towns cities.” 


One can easily understand why the 
Rey. Geo. P. Pierson says, “ It is the 
newest kind of a home mission field. 
You can fairly see evolution evolve.’’ 
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Progress has been made in self-support. 
There are three self-supporting church- 
es on this island. Growth in grace 
is evident. The signs of the times 
point to an era of revival. 


’ 


In addition to work in his own 
field, the Rev. J. B. Porter has spent 
considerable time in visiting the whole 
field of the Naniwa Presbytery. Of 
some of the things which impressed 
him he writes thus : 

“1. The value of railroads as an 
agency for spreading the gospel. 'This 
is especially noticeable in the Hoku- 
rikudo, in Wakayama and on _ the 
Kansai R. R. Towns along those lines 
that have long and stubbornly held 
out in their opposition to the gospel 
are now open to the truth, and pre- 
sent receptive faces to the preacher. 
There may be two reasons for this. 
The railway brings in a new pop- 
ulation who are not bound to local 
temples; and many of the R.R. 
officials are either Christians or friend- 
ly to Christianity. Another reason 
is that a railway brings an air of 
progress into the town. Every one 
feels that he must brush the cobwebs 
out of his eyes, and try to keep up 
with the world or be left behind. 
So in the interests of progress he ad- 
mits Christianity to his town. 

2. A feeling of spiritual hunger 
seems to be on the increase. This is 
shown in the increased number of 
persons who came to seek personal 
information concerning Christianity 
and also in the way in which Christ- 
ianity 1s becoming more popular in 
some communities where it was for- 
merly opposed. The same feeling is 
seen in the way many complain of 
the growing immorality of the 
country and the utter inability of 
the forces at work in the country to 
remove such abuses, unless Christ- 
ianity be such a power. There is 
also a confession on the part of many 
thinking men that a spiritual religion 


is necessary for the best conception of 
moral principles. 

3. There seem to be very few cases 
of open persecution of the faith. The 
only place where I found there had 
been persecution was at Daishoji ; and 
there it has ceased with apologies to 
the evangelist for the way he had bee 
treated. 

4. The evangelists are usually 
earnest men and faithfully breaking 
the Bread of Life to their people.” 

Mr. Porter feels ‘deeply mmpress- 
ed with the belief that we are on the 
threshold of a forward move in the 
Lord’s course in Japan.” 


The attention of the Council was 
called to a number of matters spring- 
ing out of the relations of Christians 
to the other religions of Japan, and 
the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed :-— 

Resolved 1. In view of the close con- 
nection of such matters with Christ- 
ian life, that the missions forming 
this Council be recommended to 
exhort and warn the Christians regard- 
ing the sin and danger of contribut- 
ing to temples and heathen festivals ; 
and also that they make every effort 
to obtain Christian places of burial. 

2. That the missions endeavor both 
in public and private to effect such a 
change in public sentiment as shall 
lead to the removal of the difficulties 
now existing. 


When premature, or undertaken 
from improper motives, self-support 
may turn out to be the speediest meth- 
od of ruining a work of fair pro- 
mise. * * * The financial and other 
independence of the congregations is 
an ideal for progressive realization 
rather than for sudden attainment. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Dear Editor : 

I am glad to see in your issue of 
October the Programme of the Second 
General Conference of Protestant 
Missions in Japan to be held in 1900. 
I would like to make the further state- 
ment for the benefit of your readers 
that all the Papers, except those 
designated Devotional, will be follow- 
ed by a free discussion within de- 
finite limits of time. 

Secondly, that a second Programme 
will be issued later on containing in 
addition the names of the persons to 
whom the Addresses and Papers have 
been assigned. But this can only be 
done after the consent so to serve of 
all the persons has been obtained. 

Having received personal inquiry 
upon both the above points, I give 
this information. 

ALBERT OLTMANS, 
Chairman of Committee. 


ee ke ae 


THE LATE VEN-ARCHDEACON 
WARREN. 


{Memorial and Resolution adopted at the Re- 
gular Meeting of the Missionary Association of 
Central Japan held in Osaka, October 10th, 1899.] 

HE members of the Missionary 
Association of Central Japan, 

now met for the first time since one of 
its most-faithful and beloved mem- 
bers — the Venerable . Archdeacon 
Warren-—was, called from his Master’s 
earthly ‘service to his eternal reward, 
desire hereby to place on record our 
sense of the great. loss we have sustain- 
ed and the high esteem in which he 

was held among us. 

_. Aman of broad sympathies, endow- 
ed with executive ability, fluency of 
speech and social accomplishments, 
true in all the relations of life, full of 
the Holy Spirit and abounding in good 
works by word and deed, he had the 
sincere respect and affection of all. 
He was foremost in the founding of 


| its existence. 


this Association and its hearty sup- 
porter during the quarter-century of 
While we cannot but 
mourn our loss, we thank our Heaven- 
ly Father for the memory of a life so 
fruitfully devoted to the glory of God, 
the extension of His kingdom, and 
one so eminently conducive to peace, 
charity and good-will among man- 
kind. 

We desire to express our sympathy 
with his wife and the other members 
of his family in their bereavement, 


' and with the Mission and Society 


with which he has been so long con- 
nected. 

Resolved: That this minute be 
entered on the records of the Associa- 
tion, and that the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of the same to 
Mrs. Warren, one to Rev. C. T. 
Warren, one to the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and one for publication in the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST. 


Rk. Austin THOMSON, 
Chaiman of the 
Association. 
H. LANING, ) Standing 
Tos. C. Winn, + C fbkae 
J. H. Scort, | eam Ade a 


NOTES. 


Rev. Barclay F. Buxton’s meetings 
for the deepening of spiritual life will 
be held in Tokyo in English at 3:30 
p.m. and 7 p.m., Nov. 20-22, in the 
Union Church, T'sukiji, and in Japan- 
ese in the Y.M.C.A. Hall at 2:30 p.m. 
and 6:30 p.m., Nov. 23-26. 


* 0% OOF * 


The question of reforming the edu- 
cational system is now attracting a 
great deal of attention. The time 
required of a Japanese student for 
completing his education is admitted 
to. be altogether too long. He has to 
go through the primary school, the 
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middle school, the high school and the 
University, and he is generally ap- 
proaching the age of thirty when a 
degree is conferred upon him. Con- 
sidering the comparative precocity 
(?!| of Japanese, this is held to be an 
intolerable circumstance. Thus it is 
desired on all hands that the edu- 
cational system be simplified and 
unified so as to enable the students to 
graduate from the University at an 
earlier age.—The Far Hast. 


* * * * 


Having left the Peeresses’ School 
some time age, Princess Sada Kujo, 
fiancee of H. I. H. the Crown Prince, 
is now studying at home under the 
tutorship of various professors  in- 
cluding Miss Nobu Koda (musician), 


Mr. Ono  (caligrapher), and Mr. 
Tanaka (French — scholar).—Japan 
Times. 


* * * * 


Fleming H. Revell Company, of 
New York, Chicago and ‘Toronto, have 
published “Fairy Tales from Far 
Japan.” They are translated by Miss 
Ballard, of St. Hilda’s Mission, Tokyo ; 
and are illustrated by 47 engravings 
from Japanese originals. The book 
costs only 75 cents. As we have not 
seen the work, wecan not speak 
from knowledge; but Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop, in a Prefatory Note, 
commends ‘these charming tales to 
all who desire a glimpse into Japanese 
fairy lore.” 


* * * * 


“ Houndation Exercises in English 
Conversation and Composition ”’ is the 
title of a work by Prof. C. M. Cady, 
of the Doshisha and the Kyoto Middle 
School and Prof. Y. H. Hachiya, of 
the Ist Osaka Middle School. The 
exercises of the book are based upon 
/Msop’s Fables and are made up much 
in the fashion of the Gouin System. 
The principal theory of the plan is 
that “the ear is the natural door for 


the entrance of language and therefore 
should be the first to be used and 
trained, then supplemented by the eye 
and hand.” One is also reminded 
very wisely that “much committing 
to memory is absolutely necessary 
in acquiring any foreign language.” 
The purpose is to teach the student of 
English to think as much as possible 
in English and to ask himself ‘ how,” 
“why,” “what,” “when,” ‘ where,” 
etc., to impress the meaning of state- 
ments. Great emphasis is put upon 
the verbs by helping the student to 
“imagine vividly the different actions 
and scenes in the Fable.” The advice 
of the authors to ‘‘ make haste slowly” 
can not be too strongly commended. 
Finally, we are so pleased with the 
book,. so far as we have examined it, 
that we intend to give it a trial in our 
own school work, and we are inclined 
to think that other teachers of Eng- 
lish will find it quite useful. The book 
contains Japanized illustrations to 
make clearer each fable. It is publish- 
ed by Yoshioka & Co., Osaka, and 
sells at 45 sen a copy. 


MT SS a * 


Lafcadio Hearn has written another 
book on Japan. ‘This one is entitled, 
“In Ghostly Japan,’’ and is ilustrat- 
ed. It is published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, and costs $2. 

“The American in Holland” is the 
title of the latest work by Rev. W. H. 
Griffis, D.D.; it is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

We wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt from the Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai, of a 
copy of “A Directory of Protestant 
Missionaries in China,’ compiled by 
Mr. Edward Evans. (Price, 50 cents). 
It may give some idea of the vastness 
of the work in that immense empire 
to state that the pamphlet contains 
the names and addresses of 2,818 mis- 
sionaries (including wives of male 
missionaries), all classified under 58 
different boards and branches. A com- 
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parison of these figures with the 692 
Protestant missionaries (including 
wives), under 35 organizations, in 
Japan gives rise to various emotions. 


PERSONALS. 


[We shall be pleased to receive items for this 
column, which is intended to enable us to keep 
posted on the moveinents of our friends—Hditor. | 


Rev. W. E. Hoy has left for his 


new field of labor in China; but his’ 


family will remain a while in Sendai. 

The new address of Rev. R. A. 
Thomson (Amer. Bapt. Miss. Union) 
is 45 Kita Machi, Nichome, Kobe; 
and this is also the address of Capt. 
Luke W. Bickel, of the Baptist mis- 
gion schooner, Fukuin Maru. 

Dr, S. H. Wainwright, of Kobe, 
has been absent four months in Hong- 
kong, from June to September, acting 
as pastor of the Union Chureh there, 
in response to the invitation of the 
Committee of Management, during 
the absence of the regular pastor, Rev. 
G. T. Willams. 

Rev. J. C. C. Newton, D. D., of the 
M. E. Church, South, was expected to 
return this month, but has written 
that he will not return to Japan on 
account of the ill health of Mrs. 
Newton. Dr. Newton is about ready 
to publish a book entitled, ‘ The 
Country, Court and People of Japan.” 
Address, Nashville, Tenn. Rey. W. 
A. Davis will also remain permanently 
in America and has taken work in 
the Pacific Conference, California: 
address, Santa Rosa. Rev. W. HE. 
TTowson’s home address is Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The s.s. Coptic, which arrived at 
- Yokohama Oct. 18, brought out a 
large number of missionaries for 
Japan, Korea, China and India. It is 
said that the missionary company, 
including children, numbered about 
forty. Among these were the follow- 
ing for Japan :—Miss Lavinia Mead 


(returning from furlough) and Miss 
Gerda Paulson (new), Baptists, for 
Sendai; Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Worley 
(new) and Miss Ella Gardner (return- 
ing), of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Mission ; Miss M. Niviling (new), of 
the Presbyterian Mission North; 
Rev. P. A. Davey (new), and Miss C. 
EK. Goodrich (new), of the Disciples’ 
Mission; and for the American 
Episcopal Mission, Rev. J. C. Ambler 
and family (returning), to take charge 
of the work in Mie Ken, with resid- 
ence at present in Osaka,—Revs. A. W. 
Cooke, J. A. Welbourne, H. St. G. 
Tucker and Miss C. J. Neely, (all new) 
for Tokyo,—Rev. J.J. Chapman,(new), 
for Osaka,—Miss A.T. Wall (mew), for 
Aomori. Rev. R. W. Andrews and 
wife, American Episcopal, are tem- 
poraily residing at 33 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
Rev. 5. C. Partridge, of Wuchang, 
China, has been elected Bishop of the 
Kyoto Diocese (American Episcopal). 
Mr. and Mrs. Gurney Binford 
reached Japan on the 23rd Oct. per s.s. 
Empress of India, and will be in 
charge of the work of the Friends’ 
Mission in Mito. By the same steamer 
came Rey. C. M. Warren, the new 
English teacher for the Doshisha, 
Kyoto. 
The s.s. China, leaving Yokohama 
on the 14th Oct. carried away Miss 
M. L. Paterson, (S. P. G.), of Matsu- 
moto, and Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Mce- 
Cartee, of Tokyo. A large company, 
not only from the Presbyterian niis- 
sion, but from other missions, and 
many Japanese, gathered to bid fare- 
well to Dr. and Mrs. McCartee and to 
honor them for their long and faithful 
service in China and Japan. Some 
idea of the varied attainments and 
labors of this Oriental veteran may be 
gained from Mr. R. 8. Miller’s sketch 
in the JAPAN EVANGELIST of Novem- 
ber, 1898. Dr. and Mrs. McCartee 
have returned permanently to America 
for a well earned retirement from the 
active cares of life, and a quiet home 
with their adopted daughter. Their 
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address is ‘‘Care Mr. EHsada_ Silva, 
1924 Taylor St., San Francisco.” 

The followmg home addresses are 
taken from the M. E. monthly, 
“Tidings”: Dr. H. W. Swartz, 312 
Cherry St., Syracuse, N.Y.; Rev. J. 
G. Cleveland, 118 University Ave. 
Delaware, Ohio; Mrs. J. W. Wadman, 
119 Oxford St., N. Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. J. O. Spencer, 237 South Fifth 
Ave., Mr. Vernon, N. Y. It is also 
stated that Rev. I. H. Correll will not 
return to Japan, but has asked for a 
transfer to the United States. 

We have learned with great sorrow 
of the prolonged illness of Mr. Kazu- 
taka Ito, a most earnest Christian and 
temperance worker. He has been con- 
fined in the Red Cross Hospital, but 
is Improving, so that it is hoped that 
he will soon be fully restored to 
health. 

The many friends of Rey. and Mrs. 
Geo. W. Taft will regret to hear that, 
on account of an accident to one of 
the children, their return to Japan is 
postponed. The little boy is im- 
proving, but will not be able to travel 
before spring. 

Mrs. H. H. Coates and children left 
on the 3rd Nov. for Vancouver, which 
is her home. Mr. Coates, however, will 
stay here till January and then go 
home around by Europe. 

Rev. W. K. Azbill, formerly a mis- 
sionary here of the ‘ Disciples,” and 
now a resident of Honolulu, is editor 
of a department called ‘Echoes of 
Religious Thought” in Austin’s 
Hawaiian Weekly. He is also pro- 
prietor of the Queen Hotel. 

Hon. Taro Ando has been elected 
President of the Tokyo Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bishop, of 
Paris, Texas, have come out to Japan as 
independent missionaries and will re- 
main at 14 Tsukiji, Tokyo, for a 
while, 

Rev. J. W. Doughty and family, 
(Presbyterian), have returned from 
furlough in America. 


One of the most interesting dele- 
gates to the International Congrega- 
tional Council was the Rev. T. Miya- 
gawa, of Japan. It is a significant 
fact that the first Congregational mis- 
sionary was sent out from Boston in 
1869, and now a native Japanese 
comes to that city to a denomina- 
tional council, after serving his church 
in Osaka for twenty years. Mr. Miya- 
gawa is said to be most popular and 
powerful preacher in Japan.— Public 
Opinion. 


OBITUARY. 


Blder W. C. Grainger, Superinten- 
dent of the Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission, died Oct. 31 at his home in 
Shiba, Tokyo. ‘The funeral services 
were held on Nov. 2 and were con- 
ducted by Mr. EK. Snodgrass. Elder 
Grainger came to Japan in the fall of 
1896. We extend our condolences to 
the bereaved family and friends. 
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EDITORIAL. in Japan, chiefly missionaries, there is, 


—— of .course,.a great variety of tastes, 
S this issue is the last of the | There are some who take the magazine 
aN year and the sixth under the | solely for the ‘“‘ Mission Notes,’ which 
present management, it is a | enable them to keep posted on the work 
fitting time to indulge in a few reflec- | in all its forms and fields: while others 
tions, We are very grateful for the | care less for that department than for 
kind words which we have received, of | general articles. Some think that it 
which the following is an example; | is puerils to indulge in “ Personals”; 
‘You are doing a good work and ought | while others find that column of great 
to be sustained.” We are greatly | convenience. And there is a correspond- 
pleased with the increased and increas- | ing diversity of opinion with. reference 
ing interest manifested in this enter- | to other departments and the general 
prise; and, hoping for a continuation of | articles, whether original or copied. 
favor, we promise to exert ourselves to We can not hope, therefore, to please 
the utmost to make the magazine more | all our readers all the time; but we 
and more valuable. expect to please all of them part of the 
We trust, however, that our friends | time and part of them all of the time. 
will sympathize with us in view of our | If we do this, we must be satisfied ; for 
unavoidable limitations and numerous | we can not feel sure that we shall 
obstacles. We had expected, for in- | sueceed in pleasing ourselves all the 
stance, to treat more or less of current | time ! 
events in Japan; but, as the JApan We also request that you will all 
EvanGenist is officially registered as a | kindly show your appreciation of our 
religious and literary magazine, we are | efforts, not only by continuing your own 
prohibited by law from touching politi- | subscriptions, but also by recommending 
eal affairs, which are reserved to those | the magazine to your friends. Although 
periodicals which are specially establish- | the subscription list and the advertise- 
ed for such a purpose and must deposit | ments have been considerably increas- 
a large guarantee fund. ed, we are not yet absolutely certain 
In the second place, our constituency | that the enterprise will pay expenses. 
consists of «diverse elements. About | In spite, however, of this uncertainty, 
half of our subscribers, for instance, are | we shall take the chances for another 
in America and include very many | year in the trast that our friends will 
who have comparatively little, if any, | hold up our hands, Our purpose is 
first hand knowledge of the country, | neither profit, pleasure nor fame, but 
people, language, manners and customs. | only the desire, through your co-opera- 
It is necessary, therefore, to indulge in | tion, to supply a medium of inter- 
some details and explanations unneces- | change of news and opinions concerning 
sary for our subscribers in the Empire. | the great work of Christianizing the 
Moreover, evenamongourconstituency | Japanese nation. 
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JAPANESE ALTRUISM 


N an article on “Japanese Im- 
personality,” published in (Tne 
STANDARD for Sept. 17, 1898, and 

republished in the JAPAN HVANGELISr 
for January, 1899, the writer endeavor- 
ed to show that the old Japanese eiviliza- 
tion was permeated with the principle of 
impersonality, so that the individual was 
swallowed up in the family, the clan 
and the nation. The consideration of 
this subject exhibited a strong contrast 
between the egoism of the Anglo-Saxon 
type and the altruism of the Japanese 
type. And it seems perfectly natural 
that these abstract notions should be 
correlated—personality to egoism, and 
impersonality to altruism. The em- 
phasis of individuality produces an ap- 
preciation of one’s self, nay even de- 
mands a selfish attention to the inter- 
ests of “ Number One,” 
each may make the most of his peculiar 
talents; and this in the vocabulary of 
philosophy goes under the name of 
Egoism. On the other hand, the sup- 
pression of individuality dev elops a 
forgetfulness of one’s self, a carelessness 
of one’s own interests, in order that the 
welfare of others, whether family, clan 
or nation, nay be served ; and this in 
philosophical terms is called Altruism. 
I affirm, therefore, that egoism is an 
important feature of Occidental civiliza- 
tion in general and of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization in particular ; and that al- 
truism is a prominent feature of Orient- 
al civilization in general and of Japan- 
ese civilization in particular. Let us 
then consider some of the manifesta- 
tions of altruism as the motive of life 
of a Japanese ; for it certainly seems as 
if in Japan life was not worth lying 
for itself. And that, too, is unques- 
tionably the very reason why life was 
so willingly, even joyfully, forfeited, 
whether by another’s or one’s own 
hands. It is difficult for a man who 
knows the true value of life deliberately 
to commit suicide, 


in order that | 


A Life Motive 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that under the old regime the life of 
an individual Japanese, from beginning 
to end, was lived for the sake of others. 
The birth of a boy in a family was a 
cause of great rejoicing, not because of 
what the son might be able to make of 
himself, but merely because the parent 
had an heir, who would maintain the 
family line; while the birth of a girl 
was a matter, not at all of congratula- 
tion, but of reeret, because she could not 
continue the family name. A Japan- 
ese Shakespeare would not have asked, 
“ What’s in a name ? ”, for the cogno- 
men is everything in Japan. 

The system of domestic and scholastic 
training, whether for a boy or a gil, 
was not ‘planned with reference to tak. 
ing advantage of each one’s special tal- 
ent, but tended to suppress imdividual 
ambitions and encourage mostly filial 
piety, loyalty, patriotism, even to the 
sacrifice of other high moral qualities. 
It was, for instance, regarded, not as a 
sin, but a virtue, for a daughter to be 
so unselfish as to sell herself into a 
house of prostitution in order to relieve, 
perhaps, the financial distress of her 
parents or relatives. Japanese litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern, abounds 
in praise of the altruistic daughter who 
uncomplainingly enters upon what we 
regard as a life of shame. Nor was 
such a career for a fixed term of years 
any barrier to subsequent marriage ; on. 
the other hand, it was often the path- 
way toa lucky alliance. In the case, 
moreover, of marriage in general, the 
selfish wishes, choice or affections of an 
individual, whether youth or maid, 
were seldom considered ; each one was 
expected dutifully to sacrifice himself 
or herself for the sake of the general 
advantages of the family. 


In Social and Political Relations 


The altruism of the Japanese may 
also be seen in their old social and 
political relations. The common people 
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of a clan lived and worked, the samau- 
vav lived without working, for the sake 
of their lord; and the feudal princes 
lived, theoretically at least, like the 
nation as a whole, to serve the emperor. 
There was an absolute contempt for 
one’s own things and interests, which 
were willingly sacrificed for others, 
even to giving up life. It was once 
a custom upon the death of a prince 
for his leading vassals to commit sui- 
cide, in order to accompany him on his 
otherwise lonely way to the other 
world. ‘To the individual, life was 
not worth living, if the superior to 
whom that life was devoted passed 
away. Thus it is that the history of 
Japan is crowded with instances of 
hara-kivi voluntarily committed, 

That this altruistic sentiment is not 
yet dead is evident from the frequent 
instances of political suicide in these 
modern days. With reference to this 


the Japan Mail has spoken editorially | 


as follows : 

“There is constantly operative among 
the Japanese an impalpable factor cal- 
led girt (‘ propriety,” ‘right’ ) which 
may at any moment upset all calcula- 
tions built on a western estimate of 
given conditions. It often seems to 
outsiders that a certain official is fairly 
fixed im his post ; but he suddenly and 
quietly disappears from the adminis- 
trative scene. . . . What has hap- 
pened? That omnipotent girz has 
asserted itself in some form or other. 
Some shadowy moral principle has fail- 
ed to obtain full recognition from the 
official ; some sentiment would be out- 
raged by his continuance in oftice. 
Doubtless, in the great majority of 
cases, these experiences would spell out 
avery pretty creed of altruism.” 

Another evidence of the appreciation 
of the altruistic spirit in old Japan is 
afforded in the principle of the divi- 
sion of society into classes. The mer- 
chant was held in lowest esteem, be- 
cause he was engaged in the process of 
“making money,” of deriving profit 
for himself out of trade, of getting rich 


at the expense of others. Next higher 
in the social scale came the artisan, 
who manufactured useful articles and 
found only subsistence for himself and 
family ; and above him was the farmer, 
who tilled the soil and raised the neces- 
saries of life for others. But the beaw 
ideal of the old Japanese civilization 
was the samurai or knight, who toiled 
not, neither did he spin, but was edu- 
cated, trained and lived solely to study 
and to fight for the honor, not of him- 
self, but of his clan and his country. 

It may truly be said of a typical 
Japanese of the old school, (but not of a 
modern, “civilized” Japanese who has 
imbibed Western ideas of getting on in 
the world,) that,“‘he gives the minimum. 
of thought to the bettering himself in 
any worldly sense, and the maximum 
of polite consideration to his neighbor.” 

Nor was it only in the higher and 
more important social relations, but 
also in the “ petty details ” of daily life 
that altruism was displayed. It was 
one’s duty and desire in all circumstan- 
ces to be graceful and agreeable ; to 
observe certain “ decrees of fine behav- 
ior ;”’ to maintain ‘‘ universal restraint 
of the coarser impulses of speech and 
act ;”? to show tenderness to children, 
reverence to the aged and superiors, 
and courtesy to strangers: ‘ to please 
and to be pleased.” 

It is necessary to bear in mind these 
points in order not to misunderstand 
some apparent paradoxes of speech and 
action. When, for instance, a young 
Japanese friend of ours in Mito came in 
one morning, and, with smiling face 
and giggling voice, informed us that 
his grandmother had died the night 
before, we were shocked less by the sad 
event than by his seemingly strange 
behavior! But we did not wnder- 
stand, that for our sakes (that we might 
not be saddened for his sake) he assum- 


ed an air of cheerful resignation. 


Politeness the Prime Virtue 


Japanese invariably speak and act 
“in honor preferring one another,” 


THE 


except towards those manifestly below 
themselves in the social scale. 
must always speak depreciatingly with 
reference to himself and all things per- 
taining te self, and complimentarily 
towarils or concerning others and their 
belongings. So powerful, indeed, is 
the altruistic instinct that truth is often 
sacrificed to flattery or humility; and 
it is not considered a sin to tell a lie to 
spare others’ feelings. As politeness is 
the prime virtue, lying thus becomes ¢ 
prevalent vice, or rather, honesty in 
speech is a subordinate virtue. ‘Truth 
is not esteemed for its own sake, 
Anothev’s things are always superla- 
tively good ; one’s own are always “ aw- 
fully” bad. No matter how elegant 
one’s house or clothes may be, he must 
speak of them as “ dirty” or “ ragged”’, 
no matter how fine a banquet a host 
may provide, he must apologize for the 
coarseness of his food and the rudeness 
of his servants ; no matter if one’s child 
stands at the head of his class in school, 
he must be dubbed ‘“ stupid” before 
others. Conversely another’s house 
and clothes must be praised ; an or- 
dinary meal, or only tea and cake, if 
furnished by another, must be denom- 
inated a “ feast”; another’s servants 
must be addressed with respect ; ano- 
ther’s child, even if known to be a 
dullard, is easily imagined to be wise 
and br ight. Thus a rigid code of polite 
speech and conduct has been deve loped ; 
and a breach of etiquette may be a ter- 
rible sin. Impoliteness is often more 
reprehensible than immorality. But 
it certainly seems to Occidentals like an 
unwarrantable stretch of the code of 
etiquette for a temperance lecturer to 
inveigh against man’s great enemy, 
“the honorable liquor” (0 sake) ! 
Sometimes this altruistic style of 
speech is rather confusing to foreigners, 
as they are not “ to the manner born.” 
O saki_( honorable front”) may mean, 
not only that you beg another's 8 pardon 
for going in front of “him, but also that 
you insist upon his going ahead of you. 
O jama itashimashita seems to mean 


One 
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literally “{1] have done honorable in- 
terruption,” but really means “ T have 
done interruption to your honor,” 
There is a reeylar caste system in the 
vocabulary of the Japanese language, 
For instance, in the case of nouns, 
verbs, pronouns and adjectives, there 
may be from three to half a dozen or 
even more expressions with the same 
meaning. There is the common or 
plain verb used in ordinary conversa- 
tion ; there is the honorific form ; there 
is the depreciatory form; there is a 
special form used in speaking about 
the emperor ; there is another particular 
form used only by the ome i Rts, 
etc. The first three styles have been’ 
called “ the solid, liquid and gaseous 
states of conversation.” There is per- 
haps, nothing quite so vexing to a 
learner in the Japanese language as to 
find out that he has accidentally applied 
honorific forms to himself and his acts 
and spoken of or to an honored friend 
in a depreciating and, therefore, insult- 
ing manner, 

It is, of course, true that many of 
these courtesies of act and speech have 
crystallized into a code of etiquette 
which is apparently unnecessary and is 
often a cloak for insincerity. Certain 
it is that this practical age demands 
less formality, on the ground that 
‘time is money”; and it is also evi- 
dent that a contact with Occidental 
nations, and a knowledge and experi- 
ence of more direct methods of imter- 
course, have developed rudeness on the 
part of Japanese. And, although we 
may not regret the loss of flattering 
formalities, and may desire more honest 
and straightforward ways of dealing, 
we must remember that well meant 
sincerity may be unpardonably rude, 
and we must lament the decadence of 
Japanese manners. 


An Aid to Christianity 
Now this altruistic instinct of the 
Japanese is a real aid to the cause of 
Christian missions, if one only takes 
advantage of it in the right way. Jesus 
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Christ was the greatest altruist who has 
ever lived ; and he founded a religion 
the vital principle of which is altruism. 
It ought not, therefore, to be difficult 
to make the Japanese people appreciate 
the sublime self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
and accept him as the perfect example 
of that unselfishness which was the 


working principle of their old social | 


constitution. he altruism of the pure 
Japanese civilization, despite its for- 
mality and other possible defects, is 
good soil into which to sow the seeds 
of Christ’s teachings. But unfortunate- 
ly Christians who fail to make their 
lives reflect the altruistic teaching of 
their Lord are too numerous, while 
disciples who live truly Christlike, 
unselfish lives are too few. Moreover, 
the 
whom Japan has been brought into 


contact during the past forty -five years | 
highest type | 
The Japanese | 


have not proven to be the 
of Christian altruism. 
have not been slow to perceive that, 
while Christianity has emphasized the 
value of the individual life and soul, 
it has not yet succeeded in completely 
overcoming that selfishness which ac- 
companies excessive individuality. 
And, while it is evident that Japan 
needs more of personality, of individu- 
alism, in her constitution, it is also 
very clear that she needs most the 
- genuinely unselfish spirit of Jesus 
Christ, the altruistic individualism of 
the Bible. 
BE. W.C. in the Standard. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


HE proposition of Dr. Soper in 
at the October EVANGELISY to have 
fifty Christian schools established 

in Japan as feeders to five Christian 
Colleges, which shall be in turn feed- 
ers to one great Central National 
Christian University meets with my 
high approval. I may be pardoned 
perhaps for adding that, naturally from 
my point. of view, if not from that of 


‘ 


so-called Christian nations aah | 


| but one that would also indirectly 


others, the plan would not be quite 
ideal if there were not also a Univer- 
salist College, along with those he 
mentions, to blend its influence with 
them in the educating and eG 
ing of this nation. 

I heartily wish that means might be 
found to carry out Dr. Soper’s idea. 
If carried out strongly and effectively 
as it should be, it could not fail to 
have a great and transforming influ- 
ence throughout the land. Its influ- 
ence would not be a direct one only, 
affect 
other educational institutions in their 
spirit and in their methods of teaching. 

It would be like casting a mighty 


| stone into a lake, the concentric waves 


from which would not only be felt 
from shore to shore, but would more of 
less affect every particle throughout its 
depths. It would be a good reply to 
the anti-religious policy which is favor- 
ed by some. From the Christian point 
of view it is desirable that Education 
should be permeated by Religion and 
that Religion should be permeated by 
Education. Religion without Wduca- 
tion tends to Superstition. Education 
without Religion tends to Godlessness. 
Knowledge and Faith, Self-confidence 
and Dependence upon God, Soul and 
Body, Piety and Morality, this life and 
the life to come, are ideas that are 
needed to complement each other and 
produce the ideal character. 

But there is a suggestion which 
occurs to me in connection with Christ- 
ian Education which I should like to 
present for the consideration of Christ- 
ian workers whether in Japan or in our 
home-land. It is one that appears to 
me to have many advantages and to 
be entirely feasible. It would accom- 
plish as much, or more, I believe, in 
the line we desire, as any way likely to 
be devised, and, it should seem, would 
be regarded with approval by all who 
believe in Education under Christian 
influences. It should also meet with 
the approval of Educationalists who are 
not-enemies of religion and morality, 
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who desire that the moral status of 
students should be elevated and main- 
tained at a high standard. 

It is well known that in the Ameri- 
can State Colleges and Universities, as 
distinguished from those that are 
denominational, altho they have Col- 
lege and University preachers, and 
often chapel exercises, and Religious 
Associations of a voluntary character 
among the students, yet there is not 
that Christian care and instruction and 
influence which many deem desirable. 
There is not that pastoral care and 
that religious training which a distinct- 
ly church college is supposed to afford. 
This, miud you, is not saying that the 
State Institutions are anti-Christian or 
un-Christian ; but they cannot in the 
nature of the case, as State institutions, 
do that close personal religious work 
that is regarded as helpful and import- 
ant in this formative period of a young 
man’s life. 

The tendency has been for some years 
back more and more to treat students in 
general as fully matured men in ac- 
cordance with the so called liberal tend- 
encies of the age. With a considerable 
number of students perhaps this does 
no harm. Many, perhaps most, may 
do as well or better than if they were 
‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined ”’ in a 
way to make life irksome and virtue 
and religion detestable, 

But reactions from one extreme not 
unfrequently go to an opposite one, and 
many have felt, among them some 
educators, that a movement back again 
in the opposite direction would not be 
unwholesome : that there might with 
advantage be more oversight and direct 
Christian influence, a more pastoral, a 
more parental influence, than is at 
present thrown around the young man 
in College. From eighteen to twenty- 
five is really the most critical period in 
a young man’s life, the most unsafe; if 
he weathers these years safely, his pros- 
pects for character are pretty fair. 
This influence the State institutions, 
because they ave State institutions, can 


not undertake to supply, and some, 
even of the so-called denominational, 
colleges, can not supply it because they 


are so large, have so much to look after, 


and can not find the men and means 
necessary to undertake this work, 
When I was in California, I advocat- 


ed the plan I am about to propose, in a 


little paper which I published there, 
The Evangel, and Pres. Kellogg of 
the State University at Berkeley wrote 
me highly approving the plan, and 
saying it was just what the University 


- authorities there would like to see done. 
| The Christian denomination undertook 
shortly afterwards to establish one of 
‘their Bible Schools at Berkeley, but I 


have not recently heard concerning the 
matter, 

My suggestion is this: Let the 
Methodist, the Christian, or such other 
denominations as choose to undertake 
it, establish in the vicinity of a State 
College or University a Christian Home 
for students or Church Settlement, 
providing, with certain wholesome rules, 
a home, including board and lodging 


_ at a fair price, and sympathetic care, 


There should be a reading-room, chapel 
for worship and assembly hall, and 
class-rooms in which lectures can be 
given and instraction supplementary 
to that which the State affords. Special 
Schools might also be maintained for 
theology and for such other departments 
as thought best, arrangements being 
made with the University anthorities 
by which, under just restrictions, the 
special students in these Home-Schools 
might have the privilege of the Univer- 
sity Library and of attending such 
lectures as desired, without matriculat- 
ing in full as students of the University. 
I am quite sure that such an arrange- 
ment as this might be effected in’ 
America where there is so great an 
effort at ‘¢ University Extension”’, and 
I should hope that the wisdom might 
be recognized here in Japan of making | 
the University serviceable not merely 
to the few, but to as large a part of the 
population as possible. ‘These Christian 
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Homes, or Church Settlements, should 


be under the management of the fittest | 


persons for the purpose in the various 
departments that can be secured, 
Christian men of strength and talent, 
eminent in lives of worldly learning as 
well as for their Christian standing, 
should give courses of lectures in the 
assembly-rooms, such for instance as 
those Prof. Ladd has recently been 
giving in Tokyo, A staff of men and 
women of such ability and character 
as should command the respect and 
confidence of the students and f2culty 
of the State institutions should be in 
charge of these homes,—men the peers 
of those in the service of the State. 
The ablest men in the Christian 
Church should count it a privilege to 
devote themselves to this line of work. 
Much complaint is heard nowadays 
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concerning the manners and morals of | 


the student class, particularly in Japan. 
No doubt there are good as well as 
bad; but it seems generally agreed 
that improvement is eminently desir- 
able. All who think so should welcome 
such a work as this I have suggested, 
promising, as it does, better hope for 
the moral life of the student than the 
scattered, and irresponsible, and not 
unfrequently vicious yadoya which 
now are the substitutes for homes for 
the students. What has been suggested 


above with regard to Christian Homes | 
for young mer who are students, might — 


also be applied to institutions of learning 
for young women. I feel quite confi- 
dent if the experiment could have a fair 
trial, the results would justify its contin- 
uance, even with many who would 
have no sympathy with it from a 
religious standpoint. The superior 
character and scholarship of Christian 
students, and of students under 
Christian influences, ought soon to be 
apparent and would in time, if there 
could be competition and impartial 
judgement according to merit, with- 
out any underhanded scheming and 
contriving, give Christians the pre- 
ponderance. 


The Christian denominations in 
Japan and America have done, and 
are doing, a noble and invaluable 


| service to society by promoting secular 
v fo] 


learning as well as moral and spiritual 
culture. We hope they may continue 
to render such service, but surely 
there is not the same necessity for 
their carrying the burden of secular 
teaching that there was when they 
were nearly the only ones to carry it on. 
Why should the Church compete 
with the State in the work it has 
taught, and induced the State to do, in 
merely secular instruction? Why not, 
having its hands thus set free, devote 
itself to secular instruction of those 
otherwise unprovided for, and secular 
and other instruction supplementary 
to that which the State provides, but 
devote its main energies to that in- 
struction in religion, and training in 
morality and piety, and theological and 
philosophical instruction, which are its 
especial province? If it be answered 
that the State instructors, especially in 
Japan, are not generally Christian, 
and the best results are not therefore 
to be expected from their teaching, I 
reply that it would appear that, if the 
Church adopted the plan proposed, this 
objection would in large measure soon. 
be done away, as a larger proportion 
of instructors than at present would 
become Christian, and the plan would 
also counteract largely any adverse 
influence now supposed to be exercised 
by instructors who are non-Christian 


or anti-Christian. If a Christian 
Mission may, without the least 
surrender of Christian — principle, 
remove all religious teaching and 


religious exercises from its school to 
its dormitory, thus making its school 
entirely secular, it suggests the in- 
quiry: Why support the secular school 
at all? Why not use mission money 
for that which is distinctively Christ- 
ian, and build Christian dormitories 
for the secular schools that are sup- 
ported at the expense of the State ? 

: Kipaar Lravirr. 
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A MISSION SHIP FOR JAPAN 


FY YHE use of ships in the Master's 
service is nothing new. ‘To say 
that vessels varying in size and 

style have played a great part in the 

propagation of the gospel is but to re- 
mind you of a well-known fact. But 
many things seem a long way off until 
they are brought to our own doors. 

Yes, that is but human. Now that a 

Mission vessel has come to our own 

doors here in Japan, it may be interest. 

ing to some to be reminded of vessels 
that have been, and now are, and to 
hear something about the new arrival. 


Biexen, KvANesiise ManuyAMA AND CREW 
oF THE *$ Fuxurs Manu.” 


And if the telling proves to be more of 
a sailor’s yarn than a decorously writ- 
ten article —why, just blame the editor 
who would or could pass anything of the 
kind. 

We all know about Jonah with 
whom the ship did not agree, and 
about Paul who did not agree with the 
captain. We have all read of the ~ 
noble men and women who in the 
early days of this century went out 
round the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn in a small bark or mes ‘ori 
all their ties of friendship and home, — 
and laying their ambitions, their hopes, 
their desires, yea, their lives upon usd 


* 


nt 
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altar of God’s service, But the vessels 
in. which they sailed were but tem- 
porarily in touch with the cause of 
Missions. 

There have however been, and still 
are, vessels exclusively devoted to the 
purposes of those who are secking to 
make known a Saviour’s love. ‘There 
is the noble example of the Moravian 
Brethren, who for 130 years have sent 
out year by vear a vessel to the coast of 
Labrador, The fields and bergs of ice, 
the privations of a barren country. and 
a night of month’s duration could not 
quench the zeal of mem and women 
whose hearts were ablaze with the love 
of God. So the men and, women 
worked, prayed, waited, year after year, 
and the little ship, according to records 
before us, literally, in spite of “ rock 
and tempest, fire and foe,” went on its 
mission of love, until love begat love. 
Then the stony hearts softened, the 
praises of God arose from waste places 
and Jesus became King in the hearts of 
many. 

In many places where missionaries 


have sought to reach the inhabitants of 


an archipelago or where special circum- 


“stances made it seem desirable, Mission 


Ships have been used. Thus on the 
coast of Hngland a noble work has 
of late years been accomplished among: 
the fishermen. 
toil go out for several weeks at a.time, 
fishing together in fleets under the 
command of a so called “ admiral.” 
Steam tenders come out to them, from 
time to time, to relieve them of their 
catch, when) they again toil on, away 
out on the banks out of sight of land. 
Their lot is a hard one at best. A 
single winter gale will often take a 
hundred or more to a watery grave. 
A few broken spars, a battered boat 
alone tell the sad tale. Until very 
recently there existed no bomd of sym- 
pathy between those who toiled and 
those who reaped the benefits of that 
toil. It was simply a casé¢ of a pound 
for a pound. ‘he result was moral 
degradation hastening from . bad to 


These hardy sons of 
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worse under the influence of the ever 
present “ drinkship ” or “ coper ” which 
‘ame from Holland and sailed and 
stayed with the fleet. The devil be- 
lieves in * keeping im touch with the 
people”, believes.in “personal methods,” 
But then one day the love of Christ got 
into a man’s heart, He saw the condi- 
tion of these men and he pitied with 
the compassion of Christian love, which 
should and did mean prompt action, A 
vessel was sent out which snould also 
sail and stay with the fleet as a tangible 
proof of the love of God for sinful men 
revealed in Christian hearts. The 
men’s heart-springs were touched, they 
cried for more such sympathy, more 
such love, Their cry was responded to, 
more ships were sent to fleet after fleet, 
until Satan in the form of a.‘ drink 
ship” has been all but cast out—by 
Christian love. The work of this Mis- 
sion to Deep Sea Fishermen, with its 
six (or more) gospel ships and two hos- 
pital ships, and with its hold upon the 
hearts and homes of the population of 
the fishing towns up and down the 
coast, is a grand work that could only 
be accomplished by the use of Mission 
Vessels, 

The islands of the South Pacific have 
for many years been a field of great in- 
terest for those who love the cause of 
Missions. Here again vessels, specially 
set apart for mission service, have long 
been in use. Who has not heard of 
the old Camden, the John Williams, 
Morning Star, Day Spring, R. W. 
Logan and other vessels, which have 
borne the messengers of the cross of 
Christ from island to island 2? At first 
there were untold difficulties, fierce 
opposition, great peril, yes, even a 
martyr’s death. But hope dawned and 
hope became assurance and assurance 
developed into fact accomplished, when 
men and women and children sat at 
the feet of Jesus clothed and in their 
right minds. 

And now a word about the new ar- 
rival, the first mission ship for Japan. 
The “ Mukuin Maru” was built at 


/ 
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Yokohama, launched July 17th and 
dedicated Sept. 13th of this year. 
She is a vessel of 68 tons register and 
has the following chief dimensions :-— 
Length between perpendiculars 75ft., 
leneth over all 85 ft., breadth extreme 
19 ft. 2 in., depth moulded 10 ft. 6 in. 
The accommodation provided includes 
a small saloon with three sleeping 
cabins opening out of it, besides sleeping 
cabins for the J ae evangelist and 
mate. There are also the usual bath- 
room, pantry, aman, store room, sail 
locker and large accommodations for 
the crew. 

This vessel, which is the gift of a 
Scottish ship-owner to the A. B. M. U., 
is intended for evangelistic work 


among the smaller islands of this 
Empire. We hope by means of this 


vessel to reach thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands who have never 
heard the wonderful gospel message. of 
Jesus and His love before, and who, but 
for this simple yet practical method, 
would in cae cases not be reached for 
many years to come. 

It is intended to engage, at any rate 
for the present, in the simplest forms 
of evangelistic work. |Our method of 
procedure would be somewhat as fol- 
lows :— We should go to an island, 
drop anchor and make all snug ; then 
providing ourselves with a good. supply 
of literature, we should go on shore and 
visit the towns and villages, speaking 
to individuals by the wayside, in houses, 
in fields or markets as occasion may 
offer. We shall endeavor to hold 
meetings in rooms lent or hired, or in a 
small tent of our own pitched by the 
wayside or on the sea shore, sometimes 
calling in the aid of the magic lantern 
to illustrate our subject. We also 
hope to make friends with the fisher- 
men by sailing in among the fleets and 
holding simple gospel meetings on deck. 
To render “ first aid ” in the many ac- 
cidents which befall these toilers and 
to give them our advice and sympathy 
in difficulties that are pecular to their 
surroundings, which are only appreciat- 


ed by seamen, will be our aim. We 
desire furthermore to look up isolated 
believers of what-so-ever denomination 
they may be and to encourage them in 
some simple effort for the Master in 
their immediate surroundings in the 
hope that the light of love that has 
begun to grow dim in the heart may 
again burn brightly, bringing honor 
to the Saviour, renewed joy and hope to 
the lonely one and a shedding abroad of 
that light into the surrounding dark- 
ness. We have already received from. 
different sources requests to visit, as 
opportunity offers, such isolated be- 
lhievers or the friends of such as have 
embraced the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus since leaving their island homes 
and who with longing look back to the 
home, praying that loved ones may learn 
of the true God also and rejoice in the 
same sweet peace that fills their lives. 
We shall welcome all similar informa- 
tion from either missionaries, Japanese 
pastors or individual church members. 
These then are, briefly stated, our hopes 
and our plans. Some idea of the na- 
ture of the work and its extent may 
be gathered from the fact that in a 
certain portion of the Inland Sea, taken” 
at random, there were found to be, 
within an area of 30 miles by 20, some 
70 islands with over 200 towns and 
villages within easy reach of the sea-’ 
shore. We need only add, to show how 
erat is the field before us, that the 
Japanese Archipelago consists of some 
3850 islands and that systematic effort 
in behalf of Christian Missions has 
been confined to the few larger islands. 
Then while the sphere of labour is 
large, the needs great and the outlook 
for useful, though humble, service hope- 
ful indeed, may we not trust that we 
shall be upheld in our endeavours by 
the prayerful sympathy of all who love 
the master ? 
Luxe W. BIckEL. 
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the rites and ceremonies which all 
loyal subjects have hitherto taken part 
in when worshipping at the Imperial 


Shrines. Shinto. proper must — be | 
declared to be a national cult, to be 


honoured by Japanese subjects of what- 
ever creed. At the same time. the, 
Kyorin is in favour of radical reform 
in Shinto ranks. Corrupt sects should 
be dissolved. All priests should be 
required to undergo an examination 
betore being licensed, All gods should 
be banished from the Shinto Pantheon 
with the exception of the three chief 
deities and Izanagi and Izanami. All 
sects should. be brought under direct 
Government control and should act 
uniformly on all oceasions, The found- 
ing of new sects should be forbidden, 


—Japan Mail. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
HILE Mr. hes Taneaki was 
chaplain of the prison in 


TWO BURGLARS. 
Kushiro in 1889, about 200 


hew convicts were received from Tok yo. 
One of them had New ‘Testament. 
He was very tall, had an_ especially 
wicked face and was apparently one 


ry 
aw 


of the worst of the criminals, Mr. 
HTara thonght it very strange and 


questioned in his mind how a man_ of 
jis character came to have such a 
book. 

Mr. Hara then asked him how it 
was that he, being an: ignorant man 
and quite unable to read, had obtain- 
ed and carried a copy of the Testa- 
ment. He made no. reply at first, 
and the question was. repeated. He 
simply replied: “This book is to me 
something that I prize very high- 
bis 

Mr. Hara, not being satisfied with 
this answer, inquired again in order 
to know how it happened that such 
wman put so high a value upon the 
word of God, He said:. “Io am a 
sinner :—heaven will help me to keep | 


from sin. 
iny story.” 
He then gave an account of his Jife 
and how he came into posession of 
the book, His name was Sadajiro 
Maki, and he was a native of Toyama. 
He had spent the most of his life in 


Please allow me to-tell you 


sin and was a’ professional burelar. 
At one time he joined another thief 


who knew the place well, and they 
went to the Union Mission, School, 
No, 212 Bluff, Yokohama. It was a 
dark night, and they crept in through 
a kitchen window and went to the 
room where the school girls slept and 
took what money they could find and 
the clothing. As they went up stairs, 
he heard some noise and inquired of his 
companion What it was, as he thought 
that perhaps they liad been heard,: 


His companion — said, . laughingly, 
“That is some one praying. They 


are asking their God to protect them 
because they are afraid.” 
They eutered the room and found a 


irl who was engaged. in prayer, 
They took her ~ clothes and were 
making them. into a bundle, when 
she lifted up her head and qnietly 
said: ‘* Youcan take all that I have, 
but please leave me one garment 
because my mother made it and sent 
it to me to remember: her by.” As it 


was of no special value, it was given 
back. ‘ 
As they were starting away, she 
sulled to them and said: “ Please take 
this and read it,” and offered them a 
small book. Thinking it was not of 
any use to them, they threw 1% away, 
The things ‘that were stolen were 
taken to the house of ‘an accomplice, 
and Mr. Maki then concealed himself 
lest he might be arrested, On the 
third day he went again to the house 
of his friend, who had already been 
arrested, and a policeman was there 
secretly waiting for him, . Not know- 
ing what had happe ned he called out, 
“« Are you at home °?? Some one an- 
swered from within, and then coming 
out, said: “1 have some questions to. 
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ask you, so please come with me to Not only has he given up _ his 


the police station.” He went quietly 
with the detective, and it did not 
eceur to him that he could easily have 
overcome such a little man who was 
conducting him, until it was too late 
and next he was shut up in the jail. 

The next day he was brought be- 
fore the police inspector, and many of 
the school girls whose clothes had been 
taken were called as witnesses against 
him. ‘Tlie inspector then showed 
hima book and said: “ Do you know 
this? his is the book that was given 
to you when you were in the house, 
The girls heard that you had been 
arrested and they have brought it to 
present to you again. By reading 
this you will be Jed to repentance. 
Yon have done very wrong, but Christ- 
jans are accustomed to treat their 
enemies with kindness.” 

Such conduct impressed him very 
deeply. He did not know _ before 
what the religion of Jesus-Christ was, 
and that it leads people to do good 
to all. Reflecting upon these things 
he was filled with shame and remorse, 
and from that time he decided to turn 
from his sinful ways and lead a new 
life. 

Mr. Hara prayed with and for the 
man very-earnestly, and taught him 
how to read. Mr. Maki was very 
anxious to learn, and made steady 
progress so that it was not long before 
he was able to read the ‘Testament 
himself. The truth entered his heart 
and he became a new man, 

From his youth he had led a 
wandering life and had no knowledge 
of his family. When he was released, 
he had no home or friends to go to, 
and went to Mr. Hara’s refuge for 
discharged convicts in Tokyo, where 
he was welcomed and has been living 
since. He works at the cooper’s trade 
and is thus able to live without being a 
burden to any one. He is a regular 
attendant at the daily worship and 
filled with gratitude and praise to God 
for what He has done for him. 


former evil course but he has led his 
accomplice to repentance and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This man’s 
name is Hijiro Kobayashi, He has 
returned to his former home in Uraga 
and lives there happily with his 
mother, whom he is able to support 
by his skill and industry, as his busi- 
ness is that of a carpenter 
H. Loomis, 


RESCUE.WORK IN NAGOYA. 


[The latest phases of the social evil test case, 
described in the November issue of the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST, are portrayed in the following 
correspondence by Rev. U.G. Murphy,—Kditor. ] 


To tHE Eprror or tHE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


Sir :—Owing to the somewhat serious 
turn in the social evil test case which 
was heard in the local court here yester- 
dav, I feel that a few lines in regard 
to the present status of the matter will 
not be uninteresting to your readers, 

The idea of testing the present 
brothel regulations by au appeal to the 
courts occurred to me several months 
ago, and the more I studied the matter, 
the more I became convinced that the 
present regulations and usages of the 
brothel system of the whole country are 
in direct conflict with the new civil 
code. Hence after consulting with the 
chief of police who has control of the 
section in which the brothels of this 
city are located, the present case was 
entered in the local court on the 25th 
ult. 

When the case was about ready, the 
chief was changed to another section 
of the city and another man _ not 
acquainted with the idea was placed in 
charge, so instead of things going as 
expected, when the keeper refused to 
obey the temporary injunction sent 
down by the court, ordering the keeper 
to send the girl away until the case 
could be finished, the chief refused to 

-enforce the order, on the ground that 
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the police were bound by a section of 
the brothel regulations which gives the 
keeper the right to decide when a girl 
can leave his premises, . This rule is 
the foundation of the brothel system of 
this country, and at was at this that we 
intended to aim, after the case got 
through the courts, but by this action 
of the police it was thrown to the 
front the first thing. If this rule can 
stand. in the courts, then several pro- 
visions of the civil code are null and 
void, for the spirit of this section is 
that a girl belongs entirely to the keeper 
as long as she owes anything, irrespec- 
tive of age or length of service, ‘This 
refusal of the police to enforce an order 
of the court gave the case a serious turn 
from the first, for who knows how 
many old state or prefectural laws there 
are which conflict with the new code, 
and what would become of the code if 
the police make it a rule to ¢éonsider 
every police rule and prefectural law of 
more value thanorders and decisions of 
the courts,’ when such decisions. and 
orders are based on the general law of 
tlie empire 2. 

The public hearing took place yester- 
day, and the opposition was so feeble 
that it can hardly Je called a éase at 
ull, The prosecuting attorney, who in 
Japan sums up cases for the judges 
when the counsel are through, cansed 
quite a stir by the vigorous way in 
which he espoused the cause of the 
plaintiff. 

The injunction was served again last 
night, or the deputy tried from 2 to 
8 p..m, to serve it, and finally the girl, 
after having been stripped. naked. by 
her master’s order, got out, but was 
immediately seized by the police and 
taken back, on the ground that any 
prostitute who leaves ‘the keepers pre- 
mises without his permission is a run- 
a-way and hence must be arrested, 
The poor girl has stood several weeks of 
mental torture, and not a little of 
bodily suffering, but is rapidly weaken- 
ing, still so-far there is no power in the 
court even. to. save her... The: decision 


in the case’ will be rendered on the 
17th, but the police, through the gener- 
al superintendent, declare that they will 
not enforce a judgment adverse to the 
keeper. 


Nagoya, Nov. 14. 1899. 


To tae Eprror ov THE 
“ Japan Mai,” 


Sin.—Judgment in the. social evil 
test case was rendered to-day. The 
plaintifi?s plea is granted in full, which 
means that prostitutes quit this trade 
whenever they choose, irrespective of 
contract or debt. Full text of decision 
will be furnished both parties within a 
few days, and I-shall take pleasure in 
giving you a translation, 

Plaintiff is still in prostitute quarters 
and not allowed to communicate with 
any one, her lawyer not being permitted 
to communicate. the decision of the 
eourt to her even, 


To tae Epivor oF THE 
% JAPAN TIMES.” 


Dear’ Sirn:—I hope that you will 
excuse ine for writing you so often, but 
after seeing your short comment on iny 
note of the 17th, I feel that I am 
under obligation to make the case more 
clear: 

The plea of the defendant was grant- 
ed on the strength of Articles 3 and 90 
of the Civil Code and the old law pro- 
hibiting the purchase and sale of human 
beings. ‘The Chief of Police, however, 
contends that although the judgment 
may be just-and lawful, yet he is bound 
by the prefectural regulation which 
gives brothel-keepers the power to 
decide when girls in their employ can 
cease work, That is, the prefectural 
law turns the welfare and liberty of 
prostitutes over to the brothel-keepers. 
Now if the keeper in the present case 
chose to follow the order of the court, 
all right, but he does not choose to do 
so, and the Chief claims that he cannot 
compel him to do so as long as this 
prefectural rule or regulation stands, no 
matter how many orders the court or 
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courts may send out. The judgment 
will not be enforced even. © 'l'o be 
sure that the Governor fully understands 
the position of the Chief—Kedbucho—a 
committee of six including myself waited 
on him —the Governor—this A. M., 
and he stated that he fully understands 
the position of the Chief, and fully 
supports him. 

All that. he will do is to refer the 
tnatter to the central government after 
the courts are through with i. 

The defendants are in possession of 
the girl and have already compelled 
her to write a declaration stating. that 
she: wishes the case dropped and after 
appealing they will put forward this 
statement and thus kill the — case. 
Were it possible for the girl to get her 
freedom, this would -be dangerous, but 
inasmuch as soshd are employed to do 
this, and as there.is absolutely uo hope 
for the girl ever getting out by process 
of law unless the central government 
interferes, the defendants intend to risk 
it. This. paper was shown to our 
lawyer, that.is the plaintifi’s lawyer, a 
few days ago, and an attempt made to 
get him to reeognize it as valid, that is, 
representing the wishes of the plaintiff, 

The editor of The Times is not the 
only one that is puzzled, and not the 
only one who thinks that there is a 
mistake somewhere. How on earth a 
police rule: can be considered of ‘more 
value than an order or judgement. of 
the court is more than the writer can 
understand. As will be seen there are 
more important things included in this 
case than the/question of whether a pros- 
titute can: cease her debasing work or 
not. Having been closely connected 
with the matter. from the beginning, I 
feel as though somebody is very near 
the border line of treason. Surely it 
does not look well to see the judiciary 
defied in the interests of a business that 
is not only infernal in its nature but 
confessedly unlawful. 

If the editor has any suggestion as 
to the way out it will be gladly receiv- 


ed, 


[Articles 3 and 90 of the Civil Cude read as 
follows : 

“ Majority is attained at twenty years of age.” 

“ Legal acts having for their object that which 
is contrary to public order, or morality, are in- 
valid.” 

Mr Murphy, in a letter to the Editor of the 
JAPAN EVANGELIST, says: ‘lhe contention is 
that those [prostitutes] over 20 are free to.make 
contracts for themselves and are not bound by 
any contract which they have not made or to 
which they have not given written consent after 
adult age; and, even in case the contract and 
debt be considered theirs, it is unlawful to de- 
prive persons of liberty because of debt,—as that 
is slavery.” ‘‘ Earth and hell are being shaken 
in the endeavor to have the case settled so that 
some vestige of right will] still be left to the 
keepers ; for, of course, a decision favorable to us 
would mean that the brothel laws are null and 
void.” — Editor. ] 


Yo tHE Eprror or THE 
“ JAPAN 'TIMES.” 


Dear Sirn.—The social evil test case 
came to an end in the Court of Appeals 
here on Sat, last by the parties concerned 
presenting a statement to the effect that 
the case would be settled between them- 
selves and begging. that. the case be 
dropped. This settles the matter so far 
asithis one case is concerned, but of 
course the principle of the judgment 
remains; and we are preparing another 
case on similar grounds and will keep it 
up as long as the central Government 
sees fit to allow the prefectural govern- 
ments to retain as laws those sections 
of the brothel regulations which are 
in conflict with the civil code. 

What has happened Ys what I antici- 
pated, that is, the keeper appealed, and 
immediately put in a statement from 
the girl declaring. that she wished the 
case dropped. The last statement 
secured from the girl was however 
gotten more by promises than by force, 
it seems, as she was told that she would 
never get out by process of law as the 
police would not entorce any order of 
the court; and having been advised 
and urged by sosht and relatives in the 
employ of the keeper to consent to drop 
the case on the promise that after a 
month she wonld be allowed to go free, 
she finally gave the matter over to 
those same “ friends” who prepared 
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the necessary statement and she signed 
it. Nothing can induce her to give 
the exact status of the afiai% as she 
knows that she is in the hands of the 
keeper and hopes that by living up to 
her part of the agreement to get free 
soon, 

Now we have these unpleasant facts 
to deal with: first a precedent has been 
set which gives the brothel keepers 
reason to believe that they not only 
have the local law on their side, but 
that they can also disregard the decisions 
of the court with impunity; second, 
the reason why the girl gave in in this 
case was because the police refused to 
enforce the order of the court, and 
arrested the girl when she was follow- 
ing the said order ; that is, the police, 
supported by Mr. Oki, the governor, 
held the girl down, compelling her to 
stay where the court ordered her not to 
stay, until she lost all hope and threw 
away the verdict on promise of getting 
out in another way. Now [ say these 
are unpleasant facts, and while brothel 
keepers and male prostitutes may find 
consolation and comfort in the same, 
no man who has the good of Japan 
at heart can afford to be quiet at 
this time. To be sure aimless criticism 
has no place in the matter but to my 
min 1 we have lighted upon serious days. 

There has been nothing to show the 
girl that there was the least hope of 
her ever getting’ free by process of law, 
although the court repeatedly ordered 
the keeper to send her away until the 
case could be settled. Of course there 
are those who will blame the poor 
ignorant girl for giving way, but let 
those who would have held out longer 
cast the first stone. 

The police have changed very much 
in the last few days, and they now say 


that a decision or an order of the court 
might be enforced, as the order of the 
court might be sufficient to warrant 


the violation of a local law. — Bright 
conclusion that. But the idea that 
it has taken such a_ well known 


man as our governor 40 days to come 
to the same conclusion, if indeed he has 
come to that conclusion yet, 1s hardly. 
conceivable. Of course it is. better to 
get straight Jate than never; but the 
sad part of this affair is that by reason, 
of the comblned efforts of the keeper, 
police and governor the poor slave of a 
girl has gone back to a life of shame 
with nothing but the promise of a 
brothel keeper to afford her any hope of 
ever being anything more than a pros- 
titute. Of course the keeper may keep 
his word, as he is a devout Buddhist 
and told the old father a few weeks 
ago that he felt that it was the will of 
Amida that the girl should go free, 
but he conld not let her go then. - 

And then the girl may acciden- 
tally die before the month is up, as 
has been suggested. Anyhow for the 
present state of affairs and for what- 
ever may befall the unfortunate girl in 
the future, we have to thank the police 
of Aichi Ken who are-supported by the 
governor and who in turn, it seems, is_ 
supported by the Home Department. 

Laying aside the question as to wheth- 
er public prostitution should or should 
not exist, the question as to whether 
the law shall continue to support public 
outrage on innocent, ignorant, helpless 
daughters of Japan is now before us, 
and it behooves every lover of purity, 
justice and liberty to assist in clearing 
the atmosphere. 

Yours, 
U. G. Murpny. 
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Conducted by Mrs, 


Corotyn KE. Davirson. 


Eyery thing is not in the temperance reform, but the temperance 


reform is in eyery thing. 


Frances HE. Wiiiarp 


CAN TEMPERANCE AND 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 
BE COMBINED? 


Y experiences of only one year 

\ in Japan have been too limit- 
: ed to permit me to, speak at 
length on this subject, yet a few ex- 
amples proving that these two branches 
of work have been combined success- 
fully have come under my observation 
that may prove of inter: est. 

In the home land my heart was 
made to ache many times by seeing 
the misery and ruin that is wrought 
by intemperance in all of its hideous 
forms, but I never fully realized the 
crying need of workers in this depart- 
ment of Christian labor until coming 
to Japan where alcohol and its kindred 
legion flow almost as freely as does the 
water in our beloved rills, and can be 
obtained at dry goods stores, corner 
groceries, bakeries, and even at post 
boxes where stamps are sold. 

In Akita, where it was my privilege 
to labor the past year, it was no un- 
common. sight to see school girls and 
boys just at the formative period of life 
walking the street with a large sake 
bottle under either arm, stopping oc- 
casionally to sample the contents, thus 
creating in childhood the taste for the 
vile stuff which is the foundation for 


the wall of ignorance and vice that 
will evadually | erow to such immense 
heights as to shut them i in, thus making 
them miserable prisoners for life. 

Mr. Miyama, the W. ©..T...U. 
travelling evangelist in the few days’ 
visit he made to Akita last autumn 
awakened the Christian people of that 
old inland city into new life in regard 
to temperance work. He did an in- 
calculable amount of good. Our hearts 
burned with righteous indignation 
when he told us that it is no unusual 
thing in Japan for a child to Jearn to 
smoke when but a babe in arms by the 
parents blowing the smoke into its face, 
or by forcing a cigarette between its 
teeth before it is old enough to re- 
monstrate. 

It thrilled our hearts to note how 
beautifully he wove into the temper- 
ance story the saving story of the Christ 
who thro inspiration said to His child- 
ren, ‘‘Know ye not that your bodies are 
the "temples of the Holy Spirit 2”. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of his 
work. As a direct result a Men’s 
Temperance Society, which now num- 
bers over eighty men and boys, was 
organized, while a similar organization 
among the women was begun which 
has reached a membership of over forty. 
As an indirect result three young men 
stated their intentions of examining 
more closely into the teachings of a 
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Gospel that gives such practical lessons | converted into a school. Her helper 


in daily living. 

In Akita a short time « azo two boys 
were swimming in the bee sutiful river 
which flows thro that city, when the 
younger of the two went be eyond his 
lepths and would have drowned had 
not his companion, a boy of about ten 
years of age, rescued him. The little 
hero is from a very poor family, and is 
the son of a widow in whose home we 
held one of our women’s meetings. 
The daily papers rang with his praises 
and the Kencho in recognition of his 


bravery gave him a sake cup. They 
comforted the mother by telling her 
that they considered a long ‘while 


whether they should give him the 
cup or one hundred yen, but that 
they concluded that such an 
bravery was deserving of the cup. 
This is.a sad state of affairs, but it 
exists in higher circles than this, and 
that temperance work is needed to 
bring about a different order of things 
needs no proof. 

There are so many ways in which 
we may advance the temperance cause 
in connection with our evangalistic 
work. We all know the value of liter- 
ature in this connection, and there are 
now extant so many good tracts on this 
subject. 

It has been my privilege the past 
year to make a few evangelistic trips 
into the country with Miss Kate V. 
Johnson, and she has done much_ to 
inspire me in this work. She tells me 
that she scarcely ever starts away on 
the train that she does not take a 
hundred or more of Mr. Edgar Leavitt’s 
tracts entitled “ An Address to <Edu- 
cators, &c., on Tobacco,’ which is 
pronounced by many to be the. best 
tract on this subject. She takes her 
Bible-woman wlth her and rides in a 
third class car, so that she may come 
into contact with the greatest number 
of people possible ; and, so soon as 
the train starts, they give one tract to 
each inmate of the car, and at once all 
pipes are laid aside ‘and the car is 


act of 


~ 


| he is 


often says to her, “ You may as well 
tell them that no smoking is allowed,” 
for receiving one of these tracts means 
that they will not smoke while in her 
presence. 

Others haxe tried the same plan 
and [have never known of a failure. 
Very often after one has read his tract, 
anxious to know more concerning 
the subject, thus opening up the way 
for the fuller recital of the Gospel 
story. 

A short time ago in company with 
Miss Johnson and others I made a trip 
thro the southern part of the empire. 
We started with a goodly supply of the 
above mentioned tracts, both in English 
and Japanese. The charm worked as 
usual, but, before reaching Nagoya, we | 
had given out all of our Japanese 
tracts. ‘Two or three stations this side 
of Nagoya there boarded the train three 
men who had charge of a large boy’s 
school, which they were taking to 
Kicto on an excursion. Before they 
had time to light the pipes which they 
carried with them we handed each an 
English tract. One man among them, 
being able to read English, soon made 
known to the others the contents of the 
article, and in this way a conversation 
was soon begun. The part that im- 
pressed them particularly was the para- 
graph which reads : 

“Tt is reported that 90% of the 
young men rejected from military ser- 
vice by the army surgeous during the 
American—Spanish war were rejected 
because of the evil effects of cigarette 
smoking. Is it to the interest of the 
military powers to encourage this habit, 
or to destroy it?” 

They could but wonder what Ameri- 
ca would have done had she been 
compelled to have chosen her soldiers 
from men who had learned to smoke 
when but babes, and they wondered, 
too, how Japan’s soldiers would com- 
pare with our own brave boys im 
strength and endurance, and they 
finally ‘ended by asking us about 
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our work and our church relations, 
thus giving a good opportunity for 
Christian teaching. 

Returning one day from Nara, we 
found ourselves in a crowded car, and 
among the passengers were three men 
who had been to that city visiting the 
temples and enjoying themselves gener- 
ally. One of our party asked them if 
they had been worshipping the famous 
Daibutsu, to which one of them replied, 

“ Yes, but to tell you the truth, we no 
longer believe in the gods. We like 
our pipes and our sake, and a visit to 
the temples gives us an outing and a 
ereat deal of fun.” All three were 
smoking and Miss Johnson said, Why 
is it, as a people, the Japanese are 
smaller than almost any other nation?” 
One of the men said, “It is because 
we are so poor, and work so hard, and 
donot have enough to cat.” She 
answered by taking the speaker’s pipe 
out of his hand and holding it up and 
saying, “ No, this is the reason for that 
and many more of your troubles,” and 
she gave them a long lecture on scien- 
tific temperance, the whole car giving 
the closest attention and nodding ‘assent 
to her principal points. She was still 
talking when the train stopped at a 
little village where several station 
officers came to the window to listen, 
and so interested were they in what 
she was saying that they did not hear 
the signal for the train to start, and 
as a result they were thrown backward 
upon the platform. Thus, all the way 
from Nara to Osaka, these people re- 
ceived teachings which, while they may 
not: heed, yet they will never forget, 
and in some way the harvest will be 
gleaned from the seed sown by the way. 

In Akita a fine young man who 
works in the Kencho told Dr. Nina A. 
Stevens that he was led to give up 
drinking sake by the teachings that he 
had received from her and her helper 
on the subject and by reading the tract, 
“ Alcohol and Heredity ” which they 
had given to him. 

Miss Alice Miller, an independent 


missionary who largely supports her- 
self by teaching English, makes Scien- 
tific Temperance one of the studies 
which she teaches, and thro personal 
work she has persuaded many of her 
students to give up the tobacco habit. 

No theory of my own has been 
presented in this article, but only a 
few cases where teinperance and evan- 
gelistic work have been successfully 
combined that have come nnder my 
immediate observation. The W. C. T. 
U. has so many departments of work 
that there is no labor in which a mis- 
sionary is engaged that he cannot ad- 
vance the cause of temperance if he is 
minded so to do. 

Our hearts grow sick when we see 
the ignorance that is everywhere mani- 
fested in regard to social purity, and in 
the rearing and training of children, 
Dr. Nina A. Stevens, of Akita, has 
recently gotten out an excellent transla- 
tion of “ Maggie’s Baby ”* with help- 
ful notes by “herself, Many mothers 
know the worth of this little booklet 
and will be glad to know that some- 
thing has been translated that will 
help them in their mothers’ meetings, 
and that will assist their Japanese 
sisters in caring for their little ones. 
This little pamphlet is fresh from the 
press and will be placed in all the 
principal places where tracts are sold. 

There are many ways in which we 
may aid in this cause, and we should 
count it an honor that we may have 
a part in the work. 

There is a beautiful story that is 
told of a man who once visited a glass 
manufactory where he saw a man 
moulding clay into the great pots 
which were to be used in shaping the 
glass. Noticing that this tedious work 
was all done by hand, he said to the 
workman: ‘“ Why do you not use 
tools to aid you in shaping the clay ? ” 
To which the workman answered : 


*[This is the booklet referred to in the last 
issue of the Japan Evangelist as “O Hana San’s 
Baby.” It will be ready for delivery in time. 
—C. i. D ] 
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‘There is no tool that can do this work. 
We have tried different ones, but, 
somehow, it needs the human touch.” 

The lesson that a certain noted 

author draws from this story is this :— 
‘There is much, too, of the Lord’s work 
that likewise requires the “ human 
touch.” The Divine hand would have 
been too glorious, too dazzling, too 
bright, if it had reached out of heaven 
to help, to lift up, to save, to wipe away 
_ tears, to heal heart- wounds, to be laid 
in loving benedictions on children’s 
heads: and therefore God took a 
human form that with human hands 
and human feelings he might touch 
the sinful and sorrowing of earth. 
And now the Christ has gone away 
again into heaven. He does not reach 
out of the skies that glorified hand 
that burns with splendor to do His 
work of love in this world; but He 
uses our common hands, yours and 
mine, sending us to do in His Name, 
the ventle things He would have done 
for His little ones. Sometimes our 
touch is too hwman, and then it brings 
only sorrow and sadness to those upon 
whose heads we should bring joy and 
gladness. But the human touch, sott- 
ened and sanctified by the Divine, 
will bring joy where there is sadness ; 
light where there is darkness ; know- 
ledge where there is ignorance; and 
salvation where there is no hope. It 
is a matter between our God and 
ourselves whether or not we give the 
human touch in this great work 
among these to whom we have been 
“ sent.” 

Lord, teach us to understand what 
we say when we pray, “ Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done. ow earth, as 
it isinheaven,” and strengthen us to do 
all that lies within our power to bring 
this kingdom into the hearts and lives 
of the children of men ! 

[This paper was read by Miss Bertha 
Clawson before the For. Aux. W.C.'T. 

~U. Convention held in Karuizawa, 
Aug. 3rd., 1899. ] : 
During this month, the temperance 


workers have not been idle, Mr, 
Miyama returned, Nov. 14th, from his 
six weeks’ trip in the north and left 
again almost immediately for Kofu, to 
speak there on the temperance question, 
Mr. Ukai has been kind enough to 
leave pressing duties in ‘Tokyo and 20 
to the south to deliver lectures in Mr. 
Miyama’s stead. Mrs. Large left for 
Kofu on Noy. 22nd, and will spend 
about two weeks in temperance work 
among the several societies formed in 
the vicinity. For some. time before 
she left Tokyo, she, with her assistant, 
Miss Kurimoto, had been very busy 
sending out a number of letters to the 
branch societies of the National W. 
C. 'T. U. Several articles were prepared 
for publication in newspapers and a 
request sent to the head officials of 
fifteen railway companies, asking them 
to add a non-smoking second and third 
class carriage to every train. A favorable 
reply has been received from an official 
of one railway and it is to be hoped 
that other similar replies may soon be 
received froni others, 

On the first Sunday evening in No- 
vember, Mrs. Large and Rev. Mr. Keirn 
addressed an enthusiastic temperance 
meeting held in the Universalist Church 
in Kanda, The andience numbered 
about three hundred, aud many went 
away unable to find room in the church, 
Quiet and apparently intelligent atten- 
tion was given to the addresses, and, at 
the close of the meeting, fifteen women 
and nine men signed the pledge. 

On Saturday. evening, Nov. 18th, 
the first of a series of temperance pieet- 
ings was held at the Harai Cho M. i. 
Church in Yokohama. ‘There was an 
attendance of about. six hundred, and 
a card was finally hung on the door 
outside, to say that no more could — 
find room within. Addresses were 
given by Mrs. Large and by Mr, Ando, 
and before the audience left, a number 
of pledges were taken. fe 

The Japan: National W. C. 'T. U. are 
allowed three delegates to the World’s 
'emperance Convention that meets in 
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Edinburgh, in June, 1900. Mrs. Yajima, 
by virtue of her office as President, is 
one of the delegates, but, as she will be 
unable to attend, the Ex. Com. at its 
last meeting, voted unanimously that 
Miss Parmelee be asked to act as Mrs. 
Yajima’s substitute at the Convention. 
As Miss Parmelee will be taking her 
vacation in America the coming year, 
she will already be more than half way 
to Edinburgh. Besides the mere fact 
of the convenience in having a repre- 
sentative so, near the scene of action, 
the selection of Miss Parmelee as a 
delegate from the Jap. W. C. T. U. 
to the World’s Convention is very fit- 
ting and proper. Years ago, when it 
is very doubtful whether there was 
much temperance sentiment among 
the Japanese and not very much more 
live, working temperance sentiment 
among the foreigners in the country, 


she did what she could to interest both 
native and foreign Christians in the 
subject. She was one of those who 
gladly welcomed the first “‘ Around the 
World” Temperance Missionaries, and, 
from that time to this, she has been a 
close friend and helper of those who 
come here to do special work for the 
temperance cause. Mrs. Yajima ex- 
pressed the opinion that Miss Parmelee, 
knowing so well the work in Japan 
from the beginning, would represent 
the National Society acceptably. It is 
probable that a Japanese lady will be 
found to go as a second delegate to 
Edinburgh. Miss Parmelee sailed 
from Yokohama for America on Nov, 
11th. She will spend a short time in 
San Francisco, Denver and Chicago, 
in the latter place visiting the W. C. 
T. U. head quarters, after which she 
will go on to friends in Ohio. 


Sour readers have already seen 
on. much in the EvANGEList about 
the Japanese home and the 
Japanese family, they may not find it 
hard to understand this little story, even 
though some of its details seem a trifle 
complicated. It is the simple, true story 
of the life of one Japanese woman, 
and is by no means a rare case, but on 
the contrary, all too common’ a one. 


Not long before the Restoration, or 
about thirty-five years ago, a young 
girl of fourteen was given by her 
parents to another home, as the bride 
for the son, or, which was far more 
important, as daughter-in-law for the 
father and mother. She lived the rest 
of her life as a true member of that 
household, faithful in every duty, 
though there was far more of shadow 


than sunshine in her life, even from 
the first. Though the home to which 
she went was that of one of the 
retainers of the feudal lord, it was not 
Jong a home of wealth, for like many 
of the Samurai class, with the changes 
that the Restoration brought, her hus- 
band became reduced to poverty, and 
until her death the poor woman’s life 
was one long struggle with want and 
trouble. Instead of learning some 
honest way of earning his living, her 
husband took to gambling, a trade 
which at some times brought him 
plenty of money, and at others reduced 
his family to absolute beggary. With 
the gambling, too, he loved to drink, 
as such men usually do, and his by no 
means gentle temper was not improved 
by the use of the “fire water.” But 
his wife was faithful through it all, 
and when at last he became a helpless 
paralytic, she opened a little shop, and 
worked early and late to care for and 
support him in his helplessness, She 
literally gave her life for him, and, 
though she greatly desired to live until 
he was beyond the need of her help, 
her strength gave way, and she has 
gone out of the hardships and_ toil to 
the rest of heaven, for the last years of 
her life were cheered by the presence 
of her Saviour, whom she had learned 
to know and love. 

When she was but fifteen, she gave 
birth to a danghter, for whom, when she 
was but fourteen, a husband was taken, 
as she was then the only child. This 
young man took his wife’s name, and 
became the heir of her father’s 
house. In a year a little daughter 
was born to them, and soon after the 
old father, becoming angry with his 
son-in-law, turned him away. Then 
there came the question of what to do 
with the young wife, not yet sixteen. 
Her father did not want another son- 
in-law, strange to say, though it may 
have been because no worthy young 
man would consent to fill that place, 
knowing that one had been cast out. 
Nor was it necessary now to take a 
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son-in-law, for a child had been born 
who could perpetuate the family names 
She did not belong to her father, who 
had been cast off, nor did she belong 
to her mother, but to the house. 

So she was declared the heir, and her 
young mother went to be the daugh- 
ter-in-law in another home. The days 
went by, and a son was born to. the 
elder woman, but the younger one had 
no more children, so that. house to 
which she had gone was without an 
heir, As her daughter was heir to 
her parent?s house, it was arranged 
that her little brother should become 
her child, and be the heir of the house 
to which she then belonged. It was 
about this time that the elder woman 
heard of Christ, through a cousin who 
had become. a Bible woman, and he 
troubled, discouraged heart drank in 
the glad tidings eagerly. By the help 
of this same cousin, the little grand- 
daughter was taken into a Christian 
school, and ere. long both grandmother 
and child became Christians, and were 
baptized, After a time the grand- 
father opened a grog shop, which his 
wife was obliged to tend, much to her 
erief and shame, and to that of her 
grandchild, As soon as the old man 
became ill and unable to superintend 
affairs, this part of the business was 
given up, and a stock of trifles put in 
its place, from which trade’ a scanty 
existence was eked out until the poor 
woman, not yet fifty years of age, 
could work no longer and took to her 
bed, and in a few weeks died. Much 
of the time she was in bed she spent 
in prayer, waiting eagerly for the daily 
visit of the faithful Bible Woman, 
who did all she could to cheer her last 
days. The end came at last ; at mid- 
night the call was sounded, and she 
went gladly to meet her Saviour, Her 
trials were over, but there still remained 
the worn-out body to be laid at rest, 
Her daughter and = son-in-law came 
and said they would arrange for a 
Buddhist funeral, and, that it. would be 
held in the early morning, before 
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people were abroad, to see their poverty. 
Their daughter begged them to give 
her Christian grandmother a Christian 
burial, but they insisted on doing it in 
their own way, Then an unexpected 
thing happened. Their daughter, a 
Japanese girl, who was expected to 
have no decided opinions of her own, 
but to obey implicitly her elders, most 
of all her parents, suddenly asserted 
her power, and said, “I am my 
grandmother’s heir, and it is my right 
and my duty to attend to this matter, 
She was a Christian, and I am a 
Christian, and I must do as I know 
she would wish, and as will please the 


Lord. She shall have a Christian 
burial.” In vain her parents expostu- 
lated. In vain the relatives added 
their voices against her. The quiet, 
gentle girl was firm, and stood her 
ground. Her parents refused to attend 


the funeral even, and became very 
angry, but she carried out her purpose, 
and had Christian rites, following her 
grandinother to the grave, with but 
two out of the many relatives willing 
to accompany her. 

Christian schools for girls are accom- 
plishing something if they can make 
a girl able to stand for her Christian 
principle, even in opposition to all the 
customs of the country and traditions 
of her ancestors. The time is surely 
coming when there will be a Christian 
womanhood in this land, to supply the 
homes with Christian wives and 
mothers. God haste the day. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HE boys in America who have 

the privileges and delights of a 
well-conducted Sunday-School 
always within their reach, and yet 
prize their blessings so little, might 
lear something from some of the 
obstacles that are overcorae by a boy 
who wishes to attend Sabbath School 
in Japan. In spite of the fact that 
Sunday is the only school holiday in 


the week, and that mountains and 
rivers, balls and kites are as tempting 
to Japanese boys as to American boys, 
yet there are many who wish to go to 
the Sunday-School, and some who do 
go in spite of the opposition of teachers 
and priests, and the persecution of 
their school-mates. It is not easy to 
be laughed at by teachers, or scolded 
by priests, but far worse are the 
organized persecutions of the boys 
the tnselves, for these are continued at 
every opportunity from early Sunday 
evening, and the boy who holds 
out against them is a real hero. In 
every neighborhood there is one boy 
who is the recognized leader. All 
others are expected to follow him, 
either for good or for bad. If he in- 
clines to fair, honorable ways, it is 
happy for the other boys, but he is 


generally arbitrary in his rule. If he 
says, ‘ We will go to Sunday School 


every Sunday, and be quiet and atten- 
tive,” all the boys go, and there is a 
good Sunday School. But if he says, 
“We will go to Sunday School, and do 
all we can to disturb and break it up,” 
it is exceedingly hard to run a Sunday 
School in that neighborhood. 1t would 
seem far better that the leader say, 
as he sometimes does, ‘“ Let that 
Sunday School alone. It is good enough 
for the girls, and we can find plenty 
of fun somewhere else.” But still we 
want to get hold of the boys as well as 
the girls, 

There is a Sunday School, of which 
we have lately heard, that is meeting 
with the opposition of the leader this 
year, though last year he led his 
followers there, and helped to have a 
model school. For some reason or other, 
this year he has changed, and leads the 
boys into the yard, where they are as 
noisy and troublesome as can be, 
There is only one boy, besides the 
little ones, who continues to attend the 
school regularly, and the other boys 
are doing all they can to get him to 
stop. They carry away his wooden 
shoes, while he is inside, and he must 
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go out in his bare feet to hunt for 
them. They push him into the mud 
and water, and do all the trying, 
teasing things they can think of. 
Still thus far he comes every Sunday. 
Could you do it, boys ? 

There is another school that used to 
be very hard because the leader was an 


2— 


| Oppositionist,” but now it isa fine 
Sunday School, and the leader himself 
has become a Christian, so it is not in 
vain to work even against seeming 
hardships. Even while these boys are 
the noisiest and naughtiest, some seed 
may find root and bear its fruit in due 
season, 


—<Pof=—_——+ 9 08> 


THE OKAYAMA 
ORPHAN ASYLUM 


Dear Mr. Clement : 

Your card is at hand. I wish I might 
write an article for the Evanaeuist, 
but my associate is down with typhoid, 
and my hands and heart are full of 
other work so that I have not been able 
to get out the <Asylwm Record. I 
would like to have something in the 
paper, for I know the Asylum is in 
great need just now and Christmas is 
an especially trying time, it being the 
end of the year. 

Yours truly, 
M. EK. Warywricut. 


THE CHOFU ORPHANAGE 


We are full of joy and thanks-giving 
over the grace of God in our blind boy, 
Gensuke, the vile beggar, who tried us 
exceedingly, until in January of this 
year the Lord awakened his soul and 
he was born again. He is now at the 
Blind School in Gifu under faithful 
brother and sister Mori’s care, and since 
going there in April has learned to 
write with the point system. In three 
years with the Lord’s. blessing, he will 
have some elementary education and 


a means of livelihood in massage. 
His life of prayer and the Lord’s an- 
swer are remarkable. In his last letter 
he speaks affectionately of us here and 
of looking forward to returning to us, 
of this the happiest year of his life, of 
having surely perceived God since 
January, and of various objects he is 
praying for, or that he asks our prayers 
for, especially for the conversion of the 
82 year old grandfather who was his 
foster father for some years. The 
Testament is his great delight, especi- 
ally some of the simple yet deep things 
in John’s Gospel. His last messages 
were John 3 ; 16-20: Luke 16; 10; 
S268 46-49, 

The Lord seemed to have fitted one 
of our older girls for a daughter to a 
faithful Christian widow bereft of 
child and grandchild, who had long 
been praying for one; He also seemed 
to open the way for her to go to this 
sister, so we sent forth to a new home 
the first child out of the Orphanage, 
Shindo San prayed for a new child to 
take her place; and the prayer must - 
have been indited of the Lord, for He 
led me, while away to take this girl to 
Kobe, to Kyoto where I was asked to 
bring home an eleven month’s old baby 
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whose parents had deserted it. Our 
two babies, for we have another a few 
month’s old, a sad little waif from be- 
yond Nagasaki, make a great deal of 
work but are warmly loved by the 
children. 

Sometimes the Lord answers our 
prayers soon, and in some cases He is 
pleased to show His love by waiting, 
that our thanks may be deeper. We 
prayed for over a year and a half for 
a teacher for the children. In Septem- 
ber by a special providence He sent us 
one, Kawamura San from the Soshin 
Jogakko, Yokohama. We were assured 
that it was His will the children should 
have an elementary education and con- 
tinued to pray in faith, against hope. 

You ask me to mention our most 
immediate needs. Believing that God 
has plainly indicated that He would 
have us care for these children here, 
and believing that He will swiely care 
for this work of His, we also believe He 
would have us mention our needs to 
none but Himself alone, that the glory 
may be His as He, Himself moves His 
servants, or those even who are not His 
servants, to minister to our needs, He 
knows what we need and when we 
need, and has known hitherto just how 
to supply it. We would minimize to 
the least the human links in the chain, 
that we may be able to magnify the 
more the grace and power of the Lord 
to Himself move hearts to do His will, 
and that the givers may have the 
greater blessing of more distinctly 
making their ofterings to the Lord as 
His Holy Spirit leads them. The 
Levites were not to receive their share 
_ of the sacrifices from the hands of the 
people at any place but before the 
altar and after they had first been 
presented to Jehovah. 

Our home (for we make it a real 
home, and not an asylum) of thirty one 
members—twenty seven here and the 
four others who are out at school or 
work or a new home—is one of the 
happiest and busiest in the world ; 
real love binds us all together. We 


are always giving thanks for our 

Father’s goodness, yet we cannot begin 

to thank Him as He deserves. 
Harriet M. Browne. 


REV. B. F. BUXTON’S WORK 


Concerning the work itself, it 
will interest you to know that in 
October we had a convention, which was 
attended by many Christians from all 
the ontlying stations. Addresses were 
given by Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wilkes, 
and Mr. Knight. But the chief speaker 
was a Methodist evangelist, Mr. Nakada, 
a man much used of God, and who is 
at present helping Mr. Buxton in his 
Japanese meetings in Tokyo. Much 
blessing resulted from this convention, 
and several testified to deliverance from 
sin, and from life-long habits, which 
though not sin in themselves, spoil the 
clear witness, and interfere with whole- 
hearted work for God. 

Beyond this there is not much to 
tell. Souls from time to time are 
brought into the Kingdom. And the 
way is opening for more extensive 
work among the students, for which 
Mr. Knight is laying himself out. 

The meetings for deepening spiritual 
life, in Tokyo, Nov. 20-26, were well 
attended by both foreigners and Japan- 
ese and were a_ great blessing to 
many, both in greater consecration on 
the part of believers and in the convic- 
tion and conversion of sinners. 


STUDENT'S Y. M, C. A. 
Extracts from The Intercollegian. 


HE Japanese delegates at North- 
dh field last summer formed a 
union for the purpose of helping 
to draw more Japanese students to the 
Northfield Conference, and in order 
also to promote Christian fellowship 
among Japanese students studying in 
American colleges.— 
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Cornell University proposes to begin 
its mission study class-work with a 
carefully planned rally, and will, in 
addition, have Dr. W. E. Griffis, the 
foremost American authority on Japan, 
conduct the opening class session on 
“ Japan and Its Regeneration.” 

One of the most significant addresses 
given at the conference of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
China, held at Shanghai, was that of 
President Ibuka, of Japan. In a 
most tactful and forceful way he spoke 
of the great benefits that China had 
conferred upon Japan previous to its 
opening to Occidental intercourse, of 
the far greater blessings that had since 
that time come from the West to the 
Island Empire, and of the desire of 
Japanese Christian students to repay 
early obligations by sympathy and 
codperation in the great crisis now 
impending in China. He then showed 
how the College Association might be 
the connecting link binding the two 
empires together by a unifying bond. 


“ Japan and Its Regeneration.” By 


the Rev. Otis Cary, New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 1899. Paper, 


thirty-five cents ; cloth, fifty cents. 

This constitutes the text-book of the 
sixteenth course of study conducted 
by the Student Volunteer Movement’s 
Educational Department. Written by 
a Japanese missionary of long standing 
and rare discrimination, and based 
upon a work published by the Church 
Missionary. Society, it presents in com- 
pact form Japan’s past and present 
history, her people and religions, and 
the work of missions in that empire. 
It is lucid, trustworthy, and certain to 
interest every friend of missions, and 
all students of contemporary history. 
We question whether any other book 
upon Japan of its size can compare 
with it in value and timeliness. 


The latest recognition of the Stu- 


7) 


dent Movement in the form of honorary 


academic <listinction occurred at the 
Yale Commencement last June, when 
Mr. John R. Mott received the honorary 
degree of M. A. A year ago. the Yale 
Corporation voted this degree, but Mr. 
Mott was abroad, and could not then 
be present to receive the honor. 

In conferring the degree, Professor 
Perrin, speaking from the Commence- 
ment platform, said: “I have the 
honor to present to you, for the degree 
of Master of Arts, Mr. John Mott. Mr. 
Mott has been a leader in undertakings 
organized on an extensive scale, for the 
promotion of practical Christianity 
among the students of American and 
foreign colleges. A graduate of Cornell, 
he resigned the prospect of academic 
distinction in connection with philo- 
sophical studies, in which he excelled, 
that he might consecrate himself to 
this work. The movement. of students 
in the literary institutions-~ of the 
United States and Canada, of which 
he is the principal director, includes in 
it hundreds of Associations and many 
thousands of members. While engaged 
in establishing the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Mr. Mott has 
five times visited the Universities of 
Europe. Of this widespread Federation, 
stretching over many lands, he is the 
General Secretary. He is likewise the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, a movement 
which extends practically to all the 
institutions of higher learning in North 
America. The publications of Mr, - 
Mott have beenan effective auxiliary 
in furthering his aims. He has dili- 
gently studied, at home and abroad, 
the religious problems of special im- 
portance to students. His ideal of the 
Christian life, as it is presented in his 
numerous writings and public addresses, 
is void of all sectarian elements, and is 
pervaded by a spirit of Christian 
manliness.” 

After the Commencement dinner 


Mr. Mott was among those called on to _ ae 
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speak. He Feito in an admirable 
address upon the growth and world- 
wide reach of the Student Movement, 
with a special emphasis upon the strong 
influence and leadership which had 
come from Yale graduates and under- 
graduates, The entire incident created 
a profound and interesting impression 
upon the large academic audience 
present, 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
MISSION. 


O far as St. Paul’s College is con- 
S cerned, the requirements of the 
new School Regulations have 
been met by the adoption of the follow- 
ing plan, ‘There have been for some 
time past, carried on under this head, 
several varying schools, besides the 
dormitory or boarding house: ie 
is the Chiigakkes 5 or Middle. School, 
Senshuka or Advanced Dey eae 
and the Kanda Senshu igo “Ours or 
Advanced English School. 

These are now, together with the 
Dormitory, organized as separate in- 
stitutions each with its own head, but 
all under the control and management 
of one President and. one Board of 
Directors. The Chigakko (Middle 
School), being the only one to which 
the prohibition of religious instruction 
applies, is conformed to the Goverment 
requirements so far as the elimination 
of religious instruction from the cur- 
riculum is concerned. The Rev.’ Dr. 
Motoda is Head Master, in place of Mr. 
Saotome, who has gone to a Chugakko 
in the Hokkaido, and we have every 
assurance that, whatever Christian in- 
fluence can be exerted by a Head 
Master over the day pupils, will be 
made the most of by this priest of the 
Church, 

The Dormitory, maintained for the 
accommodation of the boarding pupils 
of all the departments of the College, 
as well-as any students of other institu- 
tions who may desire to live.there and 
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to conform to its regulations, and who 
are desirable boarders, is also under the 
immediate supervision and _ pastoral 
care of Dr. Motoda. Here systematic 
Christian instruction is given regularly. 
Frequent devotional meetings with ad- 
dresses are held in addition to the 


regular Sunday and daily services in 


the Cathedral, attendance upon all of 
which is the rule of the House. Here, 
then, is a regular Church home, with 
every religious advantage, and with 
a thoroughly Christian atmosphere 
and influence surrounding every in- 
mate. 

In the Kanda English School, regular 
Christian instruction is given by the 
Rev. Arthur Lloyd, who has added to 
his responsibilities as President of the 
whole College, the onerous duty of Head 
Master of this School. In addition to 
this, lectures in English upon religious 
topics every Sunday afternoon have 
been undertaken by the Rev. C. F, 
Sweet. The attendance upon these 
lectures, .of course purely voluntary, has 
been so far about twenty. Here the 
students are of mature years, many of 
them graduates from government 
schools, It i8 hoped that work among 
them, properly followed up, may yield 
good results. 

This plan, in all its details, was 
clearly presented to the Officials of the 
Tokyo Hu (District) by a Committee of 
the Directors consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
Lloyd, Motoda and Hvans, and received 
approval. Work in all departments be- 
gan as usual, and has gone on smooth- 
ly. In addition to this, Dr. Motoda has 
had a very satisfactory interview with 
the Vice Minister for Hducation, who 
gave every reason for the assurance 
that there was no objection to this 


- method of management. 


‘Che pupils in the Chugakko namber 
220, of whom 51 are boarders in the 
There are applications 
from many more would-be boarders, 
but as-yet we are unable to receive 
them, as the old Dormitory is too small. 

But one wing of the old Divinity 
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Rcliool Dormitory has been moved over | 


aril placed upon a substantial brick 
lusemont near the College building, 
and almost completely rebuilt, This 
will accommodate 40 ndditional board- 
ers, wnd itis believed will soon be fully 
occupied, It will probably not be 
ready for use before next term. 

The Recitation building, now the 
Middle School proper, lis been com- 
pleted and various improvements add- 
ed, wand with the new Dormitory we 
shall have a very useful as well as or- 
bamental set of buildings. 

The number of students enrolled at 
the Kanda School is 208, an increase 
over last month of 46. Mr. Lloyd 
reports the work there as having many 
encouraging features. St. Paul’s Col- 
lege has now become the largest Chris- 
tian educational institution here, 

The Young Ladies’ Seminary and St. 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo, with St. 
Agnes? School, Kyoto, are not affected 
by the new regulation except  slight- 
ly. The primary department of St. 
Margaret’s has been suspended, but it 
was no very important part of the 
school’s work. The regular and ad- 
vanced departments continue as before. 

At the Young Ladies’ Seminary in 
Bancho, ‘lokyo, Madame Watanabe 
resumes charge upon the transfer of 
Dr, Motoda to St. Pauls, The number 
of students is for ty-eight, ouly a few of 
whom, however, are boarders, becanse 
of the illness of several who have been 
living in the Dormitory. 

At the Nara School, a different set 


of circumstances required a different 


solution, ‘There, 


as there was only a 


Ohiigakk6 and a Dormitory, the Direc- — 


tors have decided to ask permission from 
the local authorities for Rey. Mr, 


Dormitory for his own dwelling, a 
portion of it hom fitted up for his use 
asa home, and he will undertake 
charge and instruction of the boarding 
pupils. This undoubtedly adds mate- 
rially to his duties, but seems the only 


way in which, under the circumstances | 


the | 


' and sacrifice, 


ae 


there, any alls religions influence can 
be exerted upon the students. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon the 
officials with this proposition, bué as 
yet no report has been received from 
this Committee. 

Se SL 


After twelve years of faithful effort, 
the work carried on among the Jia, at 
St. James’ Church, Kameoka Cho, 
Tokyo, has been given up. In spite 
of the self-sacrifice of Mr. Kaibo, the 
catechist in charge, who has literally 
thrown away his life during these years 
for the sake of these ostracized people, 
the results were so meager that there 
seemed no hope for the future sufficient 
to warrant the continuance of the etiort 
‘The most hopeful portion 


of the work, -a shagakko (primary 


school) in which the pupils numbered 
about 150, was put an end to by the 
the new school regulations, and the 
work was thus deprived of its chief 
indirect agency for reaching the homes 
of the people. The building has been 
removed to Oji, for the benefit of Holy 
Trinity Orphanage, where Mr. Kaibo 
will also join the staff of workers. 
Kvangelistic effort will, however, be 
continued here for the present.— The 
Church in Japan. 
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[From “ GrEantnas.” } 
Duncan ACADEMY, 

HESE are days of rejoicing over 
“new” things in connection 
with school matters. In the 

first place, the English name of the 


_ school has been changed, as announced 
Tyng | 
to take up the building used as a. 


in the preceding number of GLEANINGS, 
to Duncan Academy. In the second 
place, the school has a new Japanese 
name, “ Tokyo Gakuin.” When we 
sent in the formal request to the an- 
thorities to be recognized as a private 
school, it was intimated to us that the 
name “ Lo okyO Chi Gakuin” inferred 
Chi Gakki privileges which we did 
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not possess, or even desire to obtain 
under the present anti-religious policy 
of the Government. We had no hesi- 
tation, therefore, in dropping the word 
“ Chu” from our name; and we have 


since obtained official recognition of the | 


“ Tokyo Gakuin.’ With this new 
name, moreover, we are not limited to 
the work of a Middle School, but can 
introduce higher courses whenever 
advisable. 

We are also very happy over our 
new location; high and healthy, not too 
far out and yet away from the bustle, 
with a fine outlook, and in a pleasant 
part of the city. The new address (in 
full) is 29 Sanaizaka Machi, Ichigaya, 
Ushigome Ku, Tokyo. We are still 
happier over the new dormitory, with 
dining-room, kitchen, etc., separate. 
The main building covers 57 tsubo, 
[one tswho equals thirty-six square feet |, 
and faces south-east. The first floor 
will be used temporarily for recitation- 
rooms, and thus the second floor only is 
available for the present for dormitory 
purposes. This part will accommodate 
30 boarders easily, and may be made to 


hold more, if they are crowded in a 
On the ground floor are five 


little. 
recitation-rooms and the office. 

The dining-room, kitchen, ete., are 
on a level portion a little lower than 
that on which the dormitory stands, 
and are far enough away to avoid un- 
pleasant odors and danger from fire. 
The entire lot contains about 2,000 
tsubo, or 12 acres; and the highest 
portion includes about an acre. 

We have also had the pleasure of 


greeting new students and new teacher=., 


Although the removal from ‘T’suki)i 
naturally caused a loss of some students, 
the new ones who have already entered 
just about counterbalance. ‘There are 
now about 40 students in attendance, 


s 
| 


with almost 30 in the boarding-depart- | 


ment. And I am glad to say that some 
of the old day students who might not 
unreasonably have abandoned the school 
when it moved away walk 4 or 5 miles 
twice every schoo] day from their 


homes to the new location. This deep 
interest in the school is very gratifying. 

Still another pleasure for us was in 
welcoming new teachers. Mr. Iwasa, 
who was a very efficient instructor in 
mathematics, was prevented by other 
duties in Tsukiji from going with us to 
the new location; his place has been 
taken by Mr. Tanetani, who is highly 
recommended by Mr. Nagasawa, the 
famous mathematician. The new 
teacher of calisthenics is Mr. Matsunaga, 
who serves in a similar capacity in the 
American-Episcopal school in Tokyo, 
Mr. Kuribara, who served most faith- 
fully for one year as monitor (shakan), 
found that his studies in the Imperial 
University would not permit him to 
live so far away. He has been succeed- 
ed by Mr. Y. Nakazato, a Baptirt 
young man, who has been a teacher in 
the Hachinohe High School sand will 
act here, not only as monitor, but also 
as clerk of the school. Mr. Y. Chiba, 
after acting for one year most efficiently 
as Principal of the Girls’ School in 
Sendai, has come to us to be teacher of 
ethics and the Bible, and chaplain of 
the school; and Mrs. Chiba, an alumna 
of that school in Sendai, is our organist. 

Thus, with «a new location, new 
names, new students and new teachers, 
the school has started out on a new 
term. We hope that all may be invig- 
orated by the new air they breathe to 
be stronger physically and also mental- 
ly, so that they may do better work. 
We hope that all may be inspired with 
new hopes and new purposes in life, 
and may obtain new hearts purified in 
Jesus Christ. We feel profoundly 
grateful to our God who has brought 
us, even through long waiting, to the 
realization of our desire; and we trust 
that Duncan Academy (Tokyo Gakuin) 
may be ever renewed and be itself the 
means of showing to many new leht 
and new life, 


-E. W.C. 
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Hoxkkarbo 


Contrary to our usual custom Mrs. 
Parshley and I proceeded directly 
_from Hakodate to Wakkanai via the 
west coast. Our church there was 
without a pastor, as Onuma San, so 
long connected with us, felt that he 
must have a larger salary and left us 
for.the C. M. §. work, But we found 
his younger iiotiee , who is the head of 
the telegraph office and a zealous lay- 
man, holding the flock together and 
doing what he might for advanced 
work. We remained three weeks, 
doing what we could, but it was the 
busy time of the year, and we were 
compelled to go away without accom- 
plishing visible results. This is a 
field of great importance and we must 
have an able consecrated man if he can 
be found. The rapid development of 
Teshio and Kitami provinces which 
form the west and east-coasts of north- 
ern. Hokkaido makes this place the 
centre of an ever increasing activity. 
New evidences of coal and oil and gold 
are attracting immigrants, while the 
fishing interest on the neighboring is- 
lands and in Saghalin are a permanent 
source of ready money. Soon a railroad 
traversing the interior will terminate 
here and add the final factor in mak- 
ing this place one of the most import- 
ant in the Hokkaido. 

W. B, PARsHLeEy. 


Kos 


We were greatly delighted to wel- 
come Capt. Bickel and the “ Fukuin 
Maru ” to Kobe after the rough voyage 
from Yokohama. The Captain had a 
little experience of what the ‘tail end 
of a typhoon was like, as he encounter- 
ed that much of one that was finding 
its way along the coast. The vessel 
weathered it- nicely, hardly taking any 
water on board and proved itself a good 
sea boat, as we all expected it would, 
from the plans furnished by Mr. Wat- 
son of Glasgow, the designer of the 
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famous are: and built under the 
supervision of the Captain himself. 
She is a beautiful little vessel, and we 
are all proud of her and her command- 
er, and trust that there isa wide future 
,of usefulness before both, among the 
untouched islands of the Inland Sea. 
He is now waiting for permission to 
begin his work from the Japanese offi- 
cial, He loaded up the other day 
with a large cargo of Scriptures, tracts, 

c., for use in his work among the 
islands. |The desired permission has 
since been obtained.—Kditor. | 


THE ZENRIN KINDERGARTEN, 


but for the damages to its building, 
would have opened with a very en- 
couraging outlook this fall. All of its 
workers were in pkace and thoroughly 
enthusiastic over the plans and pro- 
grams which they had made for the 
fall and winter. When we found that 
our large schoolroom would have to be 
obstructed, by posts to prop up that 
part of our building, we were much 
troubled as these would interfere with 
our games and marches; but, as no 
such extensive repairs as the state of 
things call for could be entered upon at 
present, we have learned: to make the 
best of the matter and be thankful that 
the building can be used at all. 

We are glad to be assured that the 
| Educational Department does not in- 
_ tend to interfere with the kindergar- 
| tens. 
night class -for working girls 
has been changed into a Girl’s Club 
this season and the girls enjoy it great-. 
ly. They meet four evenings in the 
week for self improvement along various 
practical lines ; these meetings to be 
interspersed with socials, lectures, &e. 

Miss Shibata, a recent graduate of 
the Himeji Girl’s School, has joined us 
this fall. She comes as a pu wile teacher 
in the kindergarten department, but 
will be able to give good help in the 
Sunday school and evangelistic work, + © 

GAZELLE R. ‘Tomson. 


December, 1899. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
To Tar EvanGELisr :— 

I wish also to second Dr. Soper’s 
timely motion. This is an opportune 
day. he school system of Japan seems 
to be moulding and shaping itself to the 
new future, and to be determining what 
shall be its attitude toward the great 
and vastly different religions of this 
country. Christians must be alert and 
win for themselves the opportunity to 


be the blessing to this Empire which | 


they desire to be. The educational 

organization contemplated would  cer- 

tainly be a means to this end. I shall 

gladly render any service in my power. 
Yours ie raternally ; 

Tokyo, Noy. 2 G. IL. Keren. 

Editor JAPAN iva NGELIST :-— 

In reference to the proposed Hduca- 
tional Meeting it is perhaps too late to 
say that Jan. 4 and 5 would suit me 
much better.. Since Naichi Zakkyo is 
inaugurated, I feel it something of a 
duty to spend Jan. 1 and 2 in observing 
the custom of ee New Year calls 
in recognition of the courtesies that 
have been shown me by Japanese ; and 
I have no doubt there are others who 
feel the same way. I would therefore 
suggest Jan. 4th and 5th, or 5th and 
6th. Yours sincerely, 

Sendai, Nov. 20 TD. B. ScHNEDER. 

Besides the letters reproduced above, 
we have received from several mission- 
aries oral assurances of deep interest in 
the forthcoming Convention. We 
have taken Dr. Schneder’s suggestion 
into careful consideration, but could 
not adopt it, because the later dates 


would prevent those from a_ great | 


distance from getting back home in 
time for the opening of a new term. We 
have, however, tried to accommodate 
those who have similar plans with Dr. 
Schneder by moving forward the Con- 
vention one day, so that it is to be held on 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JANUARY 
3 AND 4, 1900, in the Union Church, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. It is, of couree, un- 
derstood that all persons interested in 
Christian educational work 


| 


in this | 


impire are hereby cordially invited to 
attend that Convention and take part 
in its proceedings. Please be so kind 
as to send us word soon whether you 
can attend or not. 

We would make a_ special request 
that all who may be prevented from 
attending would kindly send in a brief 
report of the effect of the new regula- 
tions upon their work, Those who 
attend will be expected to come with 
similar reports and full of information 
and ideas that will lead to some prac- 
tical solution of the difficulties that 
now confront the educational work of 
Christian missions. The first session 
will be held at 10 a. m., Wednesday, 
Jan. 3. The program is not yet ready, 
but will be duly published in the daily 
papers. Plan and pray for this import- 
ant EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, JANU- 
ARY 3 AND 4, 1900. 

J. Soper. 
_E. W. CLemMen’. 

The W ae a Prayer for 1900 is to 
be observed from Jan, 7—14 with thie 
usual program, which is too lengthy to 
reproduce here. The Council of the 
Evangelical Alliance also issues the 
following special call :— 

In view of the dark and troubled . 
condition of the world—" the distress 
of nations fainting for fear and for 
expectation of the things which may be 
coming”—the Council of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. call upon Christians in all 
parts of the world to unite in continual 
humiliation and prayer :— 

That all these events may be 
overruled for the Divine Glory : 

That God’s people may be pre- 
served from error, geatly revived, 
and drawn into closer fellowship: 

That their Brethren in all parts 
of South Africa may be kept 
in the secret of His peace and 
love, and the war soon brought 
to an end : 

And that He would speedily ac- 
complish the number of His 
elect, and hasten His Kingdom, 


NOT te 


Training Schivol for Nurses, 
Hospital. 

Vacancies for 4 or 
between the ages of 20 and 39, who 
have passed the Koto-shogaku, or 
equal to this, For particulars, apply 


D young women, 


to Miss Ito, or Miss Harrison, Akasaka 
Hospital, 17, Hikawa Cho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 

The ecumenical conference commit- 
tee’s circular letter on self support, 
printed in Japanese by order of the 
Missionary aero of Central 
Japan, is now for sale by Hayashi 
Toranosuke, Kawaguchi-Cho, Osaka, 


Price, 5 rin per copy, 


By Post, Single Copies................ 3 sen 
LQ Copies iene sts canes voavness toeey 
BO Sed ys alt eee 0s a 
OQ So. anecin eotd son cacy 58, 
see LES 
PERSONALS 


Rev. H. G. Limric (Amer. Epis. Mis- 
sion) has moved from Kyoto to Tokyo ; 
Miss Emma Williamson is at work in 
Wakayama; and Miss Leila Bull has 


been transferred from Osaka to Kyoto, | 


to be a teacher in St. Agnes’ School. 
Rey. V. H. Patrick has come out to 
re-enforce the staff of workers of the C 
M. & in Tokyo; and Rev. and Mrs. 
Nettleship have returned to their field 
in Hakodate. 
dvs Mission, Tokyo, has also returned 
to her work. Mr. O. H. Knight, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, has come 
out to assist Mr, Buxton in his work 


and has taken up residence at Aka- | 


yama, Matsue. 

The 8. 8. “China,” reaching Yoko- 
hama Nov. 30, brought Miss Maud 
Bonnell (new), to assist Mrs. Lambuth 


in her industrial school work in Kobe. | 


(M, EK, Church South); Rev. T. T. 
Alexander, D. D., 
turning to Tokyo; and Rev, KH. N. 
Walne and family (Southern Baptist 


Convention), returning to Nagasaki, 


Akasaka. | 


Miss Hogan, of St. Hil- | 


of 


Presbyterian), re- | 
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Col. Reuben Bailey and family of the 
Salvation Army are fetsice for Englind 
to take up some special work there, in 
accordance with instructions cabled from 
head-quarters. They will be missed in 
Tokyo, where they have have, been 
‘vigorously at poe and have won the 
respect of both Japanese and foreigners. 
Mrs. Bailey will also be especially mis- 
sed in the Union Sunday-school, Tsuki- 
ji. They have been engaged in the 
work of the Salvation Army in five 
continents (America, Europe, Africa, 
Anstralia and Asia). Their new address 


is 48 Arodene Road, Brixton Hill, 
London, 8. K, 

The 8. 8.) Doric, which reached 
Yokohama on December 6, brought 
back Rev. and Mrs. I’. W. Voegelein, 
together with Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Hauch, of Berlin, Ontario, for the 
work of the Evangelical Association 


_ of North America (known in Japan 
(as Lukuin dkyokwat.) On the same 


steamer came Mr. and Mrs, V. W. 
Helm, who arc to be employed in the 
Y. M. OC. A. work. Their address will 
be 17 Tsukiji; while that of. Mr, and 
Mrs. Hauch will be 44 Tsukiji, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Voegelein return to their 
former home, 50 Tsukiji, 

Rev. Albertus Pieters, formerly of 
Nagasaki, is now in charge of the Dutch 
Reformed Church work in Kagoshima ; 
and Rev. H. Stout, D. D., has charge 
of Steele College, Nagasaki. 

The following changes have occurred 
recently in the American Board Mis- 
sion :—Rey. Otis Cary and family have 
returned to Kyoto, and Mrs. J. H. De 
Forest has rejoimed her husband in 
Sendai, after furloughs in the home 
land ; Misses. Ada Chandler, from An- 
dover, Mass., and Edith Shaw, from 
Kidder, Mo., have come out to the 
work in Kobe College ; Miss Cora T. 
Keith, also a new missionary, is to — 
spend a year in Maebashi; Miss Gulick — 
is to spend a year in Okayama; and 
Miss H. Frances 
has left for a furlough in the home — 
land, where she may “be addressed. at 


3 Parmelee, of Maebashi, = 
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No. 53 So. Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Rev. John Wier, D. D., and family, 

formerly of the Meth. Mission, Aoyama, 

Tokyo, are now living in Scio, Ohio. 

Mr. C. H. B. Woodd, of St, An- 
drew’s Mission, Shiba, left Japan on 
15th November. He hopes after a 
year’s ministerial work in England to 
return to Tokyo. 

Miss Onoto Watanna, of Chicago, is 
the only Japanese woman writer of 
fiction in this country. Miss Watanna 
is an Oriental by birth, twenty-one 
years of age, and for the past three 
years has resided in different cities of 
America. In Cincinnati she published 
her first story of Japanese life, in the 
Commercial-Tribune, the editor of 
which journal predicted great success 
for the young writer whom he had 
discovered. Her stories have since 
found acceptance with leading maga- 
zines, and have given pleasure to thous- 
ands of readers. Even her fellow- 
countrymen have so far overcome their 
prejudice against women writers as to 
read her contributions to the Kokwmin- 
no-Tomo and the Hanset Zasshi, two 
magazines published in Tokyo. Onoto 
is one of a large, talented family, one 
sister being an artist, another a writer, 
and a third occupying a position of 
trust in British West India.— Public 
Opinion. 

Mr. Kin Takahashi, who was a lead- 
er both in athletics and in Christian 
work while a student at Maryville Col- 
lege, Tenn., and was largely instru- 
mental in securing the Association 
building on its campus, will devote his 
life to Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion work in Japan. He was Acting 
General Secretary of the Tokyo Associa- 
tion while Mr. Niwa was visiting this 
country Jast spring and summer.—Jn- 
tercolleqian. 

The Rev. Allan W. Cooke, 
work as study class reader at Nashotah 
House [Wis.] last year was of surpas- 
sing excellence, 
Japan. He is “to labor under the aus- 
pices of the Protestant Episcopal 


whose | 


is now on his way to 


Church of AthGtn eine: 

My last chronicled the giving of 
degrees by Harvard University. Two 
other natives of Japan have recently 
recelvetl university honours. One is 
Rokuro Nakaseko, formerly of the Do- 
shisha, who received the degree of doct- 
or of ‘phil osophy from Johns Hopkins 
University. His Excellency Minister 
Komura was present at the ceremony. 
Dr. Nakaseko is now a Fellow of Yale 
University. The other was D. Crosby 
Greene, Jr. who received the degree of 
M.D. “cum laude.” Dr. Greene is 
said to have unusually ’fair prospects 
for suecess in his profession.--J. M. 

Mr, and Mrs. W. T. Austen and 
family ‘have returned to Yokohama to 
take up again the work of the Seamen’s 
Mission, which has been managed gra- 
tuitously, during their absence, by Mr. 
Mark Finch, who has devoted consider- 
able time out of his busy commercial 
life for that pupose. 


MARRIED. 


At 6 p. m., on Nov. 30th, at the 
residence of Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Parshley, 66 Bluff, Yokohama, Rev. 
W. H. Clarke, of Fukuoka, and Miss 
Lucile Daniels, of Atlanta,Ga,, U. 8. A. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. 


A. A. Bennett, assisted by Rev. W. B. 


Parshley and E. N. Walne: After a 
short trip to Nikko, Mr. and Mrs. 


Clarke proceeded on their way to Fuku- 
oka, where they will engage in the 
work of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

DEATH. 


At 9.15 a m...on November 28th, 
1899, Mrs. Louise H. Pierson, of the 
American Mission Home, 212, Bluff, 
age 68 years. 

[A sketch of Mrs. Pierson’s life and work will 
soon appear in the JAPAN EvANGEList—Hditor. ] 

The memorial service in memory of ° 
Mrs. LL. H. Pierson was held at the 
Woman’s Union Mission School-room, 
No 212. Bluff, at 2 p. m. on Dec. Ist 
and lasted till nearly 4 p.m. <A large. 
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number of Missionary brethren from 
Tokyo were present, notwithstanding 
the chilly atmosphere of an unpleasant 
afternoon. The Rev. E. 8. Booth, 
Principal of the Ferris Seminary and 
Hon. Pastor of: the Yokohama Union 
Church, presided, reading the Ist 
Psalm, a favourite of the deceased, and 
a number of appropriate scripture selec- 
tions, followed with prayer. The 
Hymns, “Jesus Lover of my Soul,” 
“ Rock of Ages.” “ My Faith looks up 
to Thee,’ were sung by members of 
the Choir of Union Chureh, 
being under the direction of 
Moulton of the Ferris Seminary. 
dresses were made by Revs. G. M. 
Meacham, Ballagh and Brand, all 
eulogistic of the grace of God bestowed 
so abundantly upon the deceased and 
her labours. Rev. Dr. David Thompson 
of ‘Tokyo gave the closing prayer and 
pronounced the Benediction. There 
were quite a number of English speak- 
ing pupils and a few native pastors 
present. Mr. Brand,in the course of 
his remarks, sang very sweetly one 
verse of “ Fade, Fade, Each Earthly 
Joy, Jesus is Mine.” as he had done 
for Mrs. Pierson on her death bed, to 
her evident satisfaction. All the ad- 
dresses were of a thankful, trustful, 
triumphant strain. And a firm resolve 
seemed to’ actuate every heart ‘ to 
follow her as she followed Christ.” 

The Japanese services of the previous 
day were very impressive and largely 
attended, and the procession to the 
grave was one of the largest ever seen 
in Yokohama—Japan Mail. 


Miss 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


The bound volumes of the JAPAN 
Evancenisr for 1899 will be ready 
shortly : price, 2.25 yen, postage extra 
(20 sen in Japan and 50 sen abroad). 
Numbers for 1899, if sent to us will be 
bound promptly at the rate of 30 sen, 
postage extra; or silk covers for bind- 
ing in uniform style will be mailed to 
any address for 25 sen, postpaid. 
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